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HEARING  ON  H.R.  2884,  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1993 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:15  a.m..  Room  2175, 
Raybum  House  Office  building,  Hon,  William  D.  Ford,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Miller  of  California,  Kil- 
dee,  Martinez,  Owens,  Sawyer,  Payne,  Unsoeld,  Mink,  Andrews, 
Reed,  Roemer,  Becerra  Scott,  Green,  Woolsey,  Klink,  Strickland, 
Baesler,  Goodling,  Roukema,  Gunderson,  Fawell,  Bal^enger,  Mol- 
inari,  Boehner,  Hoekstra,  McKeon,  and  Miller  of  Florida. 

Staff  present:  Omer  Waddles,  Jack  Jennings,  Colleen  McGinnis, 
Gloria  O.  Wilson,  Mary  Gardner  Clagett. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  for  the  first 
hearing  on  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993. 

I  am  informed  by  the  staff  that,  as  of  this  morning,  there  are  44 
cosponsors  from  both  political  parties  of  this  legislation;  and  a  let- 
ter is  going  out  today  signed  by  Mr.  Goodling  and  me  inviting  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  cosponsor  the  legislation.  They  haven't 
been  invited  until  this  time,  so  I  expect  that  we  will  have  many 
more  people  join  us  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Letter  inviting  support  for  H.R.  2884  written  by  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  and 
Hon.  William  F.  Goodling.  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  States  of 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  respectively 

Dear  Colleague: 

On  August  5,  1993,  we  introduced  H.R.  2884,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  of  1993.  It  now  has  the  bipartisan  support  of  43  coi^ponsors.  This  Act  wUl  bring 
together  partnerships  of  business,  education,  labor,  and  community  leaders  to  build 
a  high  (quality,  comprehensive  school-to-work  system  that  prepares  young  people  for 
careers  in  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs 

In  the  1980s,  the  gap  in  earnings  between  high  school  graduates  and  college  grad- 
uates doubled;  for  those  without  a  high  school  degree,  the  gap  grew  even  wider.  Not 
only  has  the  lack  of  school-to-work  assistance  adversely  affected  the  earnings  poten- 
tial of  our  young  people,  it  also  has  had  a  tremendous  cost  to  business  and  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  Our  challenge  is  to  prepare  the  three  out  of  four  high  school  stu- 
dents who  do  not  complete  college  for  high-wage  work  situations  that  will  require 
a  mix  of  technical,  analytical  and  academic  skills. 

Unless  youth — whether  or  not  they  continue  their  education  in  college— have  the 
skills  to  produce  quality  goods  and  services  in  a  technologically  oriented  and  fast 
changing  consumer  marketplace,  the  United  States  will  not  prosper  in  the  global 
economy.  The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  addresses  this  proolem  by  creating 
a  national  framework  within  wnich  States  and  localities  can  develop  effective  sys- 
tems for  improving  the  transition  from  school  to  employment. 
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The  bill  provides  development  grants  to  all  States  to  plan  and  create  statewide 
School*to-Work  systems,  and  it  authorises  implementation  grants  to  States  that  are 
ready  to  b^n  operation  of  School*to*Work  ^^tems.  It  also  offers  grants  to  localities 
that  are  ready  to  start  up  systems  but  are  in  States  that  have  not  yet  received  im- 
plementation grants. 

If  you  would  like  to  cosponsor  the  School*to*Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993, 
please  contact  Gloria  Wilson  at  226-3681.  This  bill  is  an  important  step  toward  de- 
v^ping  a  hifi^-sldlled  work  force  for  the  2l8t  century.  We  urge  your  support. 


Chairman  Ford.  This  is  a  unique  experience  for  us  in  having  two 
m^or  departments  of  the  government  working  together  where  they 
have  a  common  interest.  We  have  tried  over  many  years  to  direct 
consultation  between  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Education  on  matters  of  this  kind,  and  it  has  been  perfunctoty  at 
best  and  never  really  evident  to  anyone  concerned  that  there  was 
a  real  effort  of  the  two  Departments  to  work  together. 

In  the  case  of  the  legislation  before  us,  both  Secretaries  and  their 
staffs  have  been  working  with  the  staff  of  the  committee  and  with 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the  committee  to  develop  the 
framework  of  the  legislation  that  we  introduced  on  theur  behalf. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  work  to  be  done  to  fash- 
ion a  piece  of  legislation  that  will  win  tiie  support  of  the  House  and 
then  later,  the  Senate.  But  we  are  off  to  a  good  start,  and  I  would 
like  to  welcome  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Reich,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Mr.  Riley,  and  say  you  are  making  history  for 
this  committee.  In  the  30  years  I  have  been  here  your  predecessors 
never  appeared  together. 

For  many  of  those  years,  there  was  some  question  about  whether 
your  predecessors  ever  talked  to  each  other.  But  the  fact  is  that 
both  of  you  have  been  showing  a  very  energetic  approach  to  the 
subject  that  is  reached  by  this  legislation  ever  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Clinton  administration.  I  think  it  is  a  £^>od  thing  for 
us  to  start  out  with  both  of  you  appearing  here  at  the  same  time 
so  that  it  is  very  clear  to  everybody  as  we  go  through  this  that  it 
is  a  joint  effort  by  the  two  Departments  witn  the  most  concern  for 
the  preparation  of  America's  workforce  and  the  preparation  of 
young  Americans,  in  particular,  to  enter  that  workforce. 

Without  objection,  all  Members  may  insert  tl  ^ir  introductory 
comments  in  the  record  at  this  point  before  we  start  with  the  wit- 
nesses. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Klink  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  William  D.  Ford,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  Michigan 

Good  morning.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  Education  Secretary  Richard  Riley  and 
Labor  Secretary  Robert  Reich  to  toda/s  hearing  on  H.R  2884,  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act  of  1993.  Historically,  it  is  unusual  for  two  DepartmenU  to  share 
equally  adttdnistration  of  a  program.  But  their  Joint  commitment  is  indicative  of  the 
Clinton  Administration's  innovative  approach  to  problem  solving.  It  is  also  indic- 
ative of  the  seriousness  of  the  challenge  before  us. 

Our  economy  is  changing  rapidly.  Industries  that  used  to  employ  people  with 
skills  learned  in  high  school  are  shrinking.  In  its  place  are  evolving  high-tech  indus- 
tries that  require  much  better  education  and  training  at  the  enttyTevel. 


Sincerely, 


William  D.  Ford 
William  F.  Goodling 
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UnfOitunately.  otir  education  system  is  failing  to  provide  today's  youne  people 
with  the  skills  tliey  need  to  enter  these  new  job  markets.  It  is  a  fact  ui  c  thiee  out 
of  four  students  leaving  high  sdiool  today  do  not  get  a  college  degree.  Half  of  hur 
kids  never  even  start  college.  Many  simply  are  not  prepared  for  work. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  would  hdp  schools,  businesses  and  labor 
establish  working  relationships  to  assure  that  gradtiating  students  get  their  fair 
shot  at  the  American  dream--a  good  wage  in  return  for  skuled  work  that  employers 
need. 

This  proposal  is  an  excellent  example  of  President  Clinton's  directive  to  reinvent 
government— without  reinventing  the  wheel.  School-to-Work  builds  on  the  proven 
Tech-Prep  program  we  enacted  in  1988.  It  does  not  establish  a  Federal  bureaucracy, 
but  helps  States  to  develop  cooperative  programs  particular  to  their  regions,  indus- 
tries and  labor-management  traditions. 

I  want  to  note  the  strong  bipartisan  support  this  proposal  has  earned  on  and  off 
the  committee.  H.R.  2884  has  44  oosponsors  in  the  House.  It  has  endorsements  from 
concerned  interests  across  the  spectrxun,  including  migor  business,  education,  labor 
and  State  and  local  government  organizations. 

This  pn^ram  is  scheduled  to  be  funded  beginning  in  fiscal  1994  under  existing 
authority.  School-to-Work  will  help  States  ana  localities  deliver  on  their  obligations 
to  young  people:  to  train  them  for  good  jobs  in  tomorrow's  labor  market. 

I  look  forward  to  a  series  of  constructive  hearings  and  to  speedy  enactment  of  this 
important  bill. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 

THE  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  Riley,  Secretary  Reich;  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
thanking  you  for  this  unprecedented  joint  appearance  this  morning.  This  effort  is 
important,  especially  because  your  two  agencies  are  undertaking  it  together.  Over- 
coming institutional  barriers  and  years  of  drift  and  inertia  will  not  be  easy,  but  your 
appeeu-ance  here  this  morning  is  a  landmark  beginning. 

I  have  lonff  been  an  advocate  for  better  school-to-work  opportunities  for  that  part 
of  our  population  that  does  not  or  cannot  pursue  a  four-year  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  offer  these  students  another  option;  the 
rich  diversity  of  our  employment  base  and  our  system  of  education  practically  begs 
us  to  do  80.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  other  nations  as  we  build  a  school-to- work 
system  that  is  uniouely  American.  Several  States  have  useful  experiences  in  this 
area,  and  the  Tech-Prep  program  that  is  part  of  the  Carl  Perkins  vocational-Tech- 
nical Education  Actr—designed  by  our  Full  Committee  Chairman— is  a  highly  re- 
garded and  successful  program  which  spans  secondary-|>ost8econdary  training. 

I  applaud  the  connections  you  have  made  among  this  effort  and  the  Goals  2000 
and  ESEA  proposals.  Together,  they  comprise  a  thoughtfiil,  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  education  and  training  needs  of  American  stuoents. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  both  of  you  on  this  effort.  Although  we  do  have 
limited  resources,  we  have  the  tools  and  the  experience  we  need. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Gene  Green,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  convening  this  hearing  today  on  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993.  This  bill  represents  another  step  in  tiie 
right  direction  for  job  training  and  education  for  our  countiy.  This  bill  also  rep- 
resents another  great  example  of  cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  Secretary  Riley  and 
Secretary  Reich  on  the  outstanding  work  they  have  done  to  put  this  bill  together. 

When  I  graduated  school  a  student  had  two  or  three  options  at  most.  They  coxild 
either  go  on  to  college,  join  the  military,  or  take  a  manufacturing  job  with  good  pros- 
pects for  promotions  and  security  in  the  future.  Unfortunately,  the  declhie  in  our 
manufacturing  base  and  the  downsising  of  our  military  have  severely  limited  two 
of  those  options  and  the  rising  cost  of  nigher  education  has  restricted  this  option 
too. 

Bv  passing  this  bill,  the  United  States  will  join  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world 
bv  developing  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  assist  our  citizens  in  the  transition  from 
tne  classroom  to  the  workforce.  Under  this  plan,  effective  training  strategies  will  be 
expanded  and  students  will  be  presented  with  more  opportunities  for  a  rewarding 
career. 
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In  our  global  economy  we  may  disagree  on  the  best  way  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets, however,  this  bill  serves  to  remind  us  that  ova  top  priority  must  be  the 
strengthening  of  oxir  own  workforce  if  we  are  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Thank  you. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Ron  Klink,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 

OF  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  proud  original  cosponsor  of  the  School*to-Work  Transition 
Act.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  holoing  this  hearing  and  that  Secretary  Reidi  and 
Secretarv  Kiley  can  be  with  us  today. 

Too  often  we  see  students  coming  out  of  school  without  basic  skills  or  with  skills 
that  don't  match  the  jobs  available  today.  At  a  Business  and  Education  Roundtable 
that  I  sponsored  in  my  district  recently,  we  heard  again  from  local  business  people 
and  educators  that  there  is  a  mismatch  between  the  skills  of  jobseekers  and  &e 
skills  needed  in  the  current  workplace.  It's  something  that  I've  talked  about,  both 
during  my  campaign  last  year  and  since  I  was  elected.  This  bill  will  help  address 
theproblem. 

This  legislation  will  help  students  make  the  transition  from  the  classroom  to  the 
worksite  and  ensure  that  they  have  the  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  the  jobs  mar- 
ketplace. It  will  enlist  employers  and  educators  in  buildins  a  high-quality  school- 
to-work  svstem  to  prepare  young  people  for  careers  in  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs. 

The  Scnool-to-Work  Transition  Act  will  develop  local  programs  that  wul  mtegrate 
work-based  and  school-based  learning,  academic  and  occupational  learning  and  link 
secondary  and  postsecondaxy  education.  The  legislation  will  allow  for  flexibility  so 
that  programs  can  meet  local  needs  and  respond  to  changes  in  the  lorjd  economy 
and  labor  market.  That's  important,  because  the  same  programs  iti9i  work  weU  in 
Pennsylvania  may  not  work  at  all  in  Hawaii. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  America's  young  people  do  not  achieve  a  college  degree 
and  the  plentiiul  low-skill,  hish-payng  manufacturing  jobs  that  their  parents  could 
count  m  are  now  few  and  far  between.  Many  high-school  graduates  do  not  fmd  sta- 
ble, career-track  jobs  for  five  to  ten  :^ears  after  graduation. 

An  effective  soiool-to-work  transition  program  will  have  a  significant  economic 
impact  on  our  students,  businesses  and  tne  economy  as  a  whole.  Students'  earning 
potential  will  go  up,  businesses  will  get  more  highly-skilled  workers,  enabling  them 
to  be  more  competitive  and  the  economy  will  become  more  productive.  It's  a  win- 
win-win  situation. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  will  now  recognize  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  they  not 
only  talk  with  each  other.  I  hope  occasionally  they  shout  at  each 
other.  That  would  probably  be  good  for  the  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  you  in  welcoming  Secretary  Riley,  Sec- 
retary Keich,  as  well  as  Ms.  Morra,  to  today's  hearing  on  school- 
to-work  transition. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  spent  a  little  more  time  on  the  75  per- 
cent that  never  receive  a  degree  from  college  and,  unfortunately, 
that  have  never  been  the  emphasis  in  this  country.  They  have  sort 
of  been  the  left-out  group.  And  I  am  happy  to  see  this  legislation. 

Earlier  Congressman  Gunderson  and  1  introduced  legislation,  a 
School-to-Work  Transition/Youth  Apprenticeship  package.  As  this 
whole  idea  has  moved  along,  we  have  come  up  with  a  comprehen- 
sive program  that  could  get  oipartisan  support. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  the  legislation.  That  doesn't  mean  that  I  like 
every  punctuation  mark  in  the  legislation,  and  won't  work  to 
change  some  punctuation.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  start  in  the 
rifl^t  direction,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  part  of  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  there  anyone  seeking  recognition  on  this 
side? 

Anyone  seeking  recognition  on  this  side? 
Mrs,  Unsoeld.  I  am. 
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Chai*  Jian  Ford.  Anyone  over  here? 
Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you  for 
holding  this  hearing  on  H.R.  2884,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunity 
Act. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
IST  Session 


H.R.  2884 


To  establish  a  national  fittmework  for  the  development  of  School-to-Work 
Opportanities  systems  in  all  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  MuRPHT,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  WiLLUiis,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Patne  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Becbrra,  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr. 
Romero-Barcbl6,  Mr.  Kunk,  Mr.  Strickland,  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr. 
GooDLiNO,  Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Ms.  MouNARi,  Mr.  Ranqel,  Mr.  McCuR- 
DY,  Ms.  Pblosi,  Mrs.  LowEV,  Mr.  Serrano,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Baesler,  and  Mr.  RoUKElfA)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which 
was  referred  to  the  ConunitU^  on  Education  and  Labor 


To  establish  a  national  framework  for  the  development  of 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems  in  all  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTa 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


August  5, 1993 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


4  (a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

5  "School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993". 


(b)  Table  op  Contents.— The  table  of  contents  is 


as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  content*. 
See.  2.  Findings. 

Sec.  3.  Purpoces  and  congressional  intent. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

Sec.  5.  Federal  administration. 

TITLE  I— SCHOOL.TO-WORK  OPPORTU^aTIBS  BASIC  PROGRAM 
COMPONENTS 

Sec.  101.  General  program  requirements. 

Sec.  102.  Work-based  learning  component. 

Sec.  103.  School-based  learning  component. 

Sec.  104.  Connecting  activities  component. 

TITLE  n— SCHOOL-TO-WOKK  OPPORTUNlTrES  SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Subtitle  A— State  Development  Grants 

Sec.  201.  Purpose. 

Sec.  202.  State  development  granU. 

Subtitle  B — State  Implementation  Grants 
Sec.  211.  Purpose. 

Sec.  212.  State  implementation  grants. 

TITLE  m— FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS  TO 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Sec.  301.  Purpose. 

Sec.  302.  Federal  implementation  granU  to  partnerships. 

Sec.  303.  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  grants  in  hi^  poverty  sieas. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Research,  demonstration,  and  other  pnjects. 
Sec.  402.  Performance  outcomes  and  evaluation. 
Sec.  403.  Training  and  technical  assistance. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  State  request  and  responsibilities  for  a  waiver  of  statutoiy  and  regu- 
latciy  requirements. 

Sec.  502.  Waivers  of  sUtutoiy  and  regulatoiy  requiremenU  by  the  SecreUiy  of 
Education. 

Sec.  603.  Waivers  of  atatutoiy  and  regulatoiy  requirements  by  the  Secretary  of 

Labor. 
Sec.  504.  Safeguards. 
Sec.  505.  Authorisation  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  506.  Acceptance  of  gifts,  and  other  matters. 
Sec.  507.  Effective  date. 
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1  gBC  S.  nNDINQ& 


2  CJongress  finds  that — 

3  (1)  three*fourth8  of  America's  high  school  sta* 

4  dents  enter  the  workforce  without  baccalaureate  de- 

5  grees,  and  mai^  do  not  possess  the  academic  and 

6  entry-level  occupational  skills  neeessaiy  to  succeed  in 

7  the  changing  workplace; 

8  (2)  unemployment  among  American  youth  is  in- 

9  tolerably  high,  and  earnings  of  high  school  graduates 

10  have  been  falling  relative  to  those  with  more  edu- 

11  cation; 

12  (3)  the  American  workplace  is  changing  in  re- 

13  sponse  to  heightened  international  competition  and 

14  new  technologies,  and  these  forces,  wiuch  are  ulti- 

15  mately  beneficial  to  the  Nation,  are  shrinking  the 

16  demand  foi"  and  undermining  the  earning  power  of 

17  unskilled  labor, 

18  (4)  the  United  States  is  the  only  industrialized 

19  Nation  that  lacks  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  sys- 

20  tem  to  help  its  youth  acquu*e  knowledge,  skills,  abili- 

21  ties,  and  information  about  and  access  to  the  labor 

22  market  neeessaiy  to  make  an  effective  transition 

23  from  school  to  career-oriented  work  or  to  further 

24  education  and  training; 

25  (5)  American  students  can  achieve  to  high 

26  standards,  and  many  learn  better  and  retain  more 
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1  when  they  learn  in  context,  rather  than  in  the  ab- 

2  stract; 

3  ^  ^  (6)  work-based  learning,  which  is  modeled  after 

4  the  time-honored  apprenticeship  concept,  integrates 

5  theoretical  instruction  with  structured  on-the-job 

6  training,  and  this  approach,  combined  with  school- 

7  based  learning,  can  be  very  effective  in  engaging  stu- 

8  dent  interest,  enhancing  skill  acquisition,  and  pre- 

9  paring  youth  for  high-skill,  high-wage  careers;  and 

10  (7)  Federal  resources  currently  fund  a  series  of 

1 1  categorical,  work-related  education  and  training  pro- 

12  grams  that  are  not  administered  as  a  coherent 

13  whole. 

14  SEC.  3.  PUiaK>SES  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT. 

15  (a)  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

16  (1)  establish  a  national  framework  within  which 

17  all  States  can  create  statewide  School-to-Work  Op- 

18  portunities  systems  that  are  integrated  with  the  sys- 

19  tems  developed  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 

20  America  Act  and  that  offer  young  Americans  access 

21  to  a  performance-based  education  and  training  pro- 

22  gram  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  portable  creden- 

23  tials,  prepare  them  for  a  first  job  in  a  high-skill, 

24  high-wage  career,  and  increase  their  opportunities 

25  for  further  education; 
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1  (2)  transform  workplaces  into  active  learning 

2  components  by  making  employers  fiill  partners  in 

3  providing  hi^-quality»  work-based  learning  experi- 

4  ences  to  students; 

5  (3)  use  Federal  funds  under  this  Act  as  venture 

6  capital^  to  imderwi*ite  the  initial  costs  of  planning 

7  and  establishing  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportu- 

8  nities  ^tems  that  will  be  maintained  with  other 

9  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources; 

10  (4)  promote  the  formation,  among  secondary 

11  and  postsecondaiy  educational  institutions,  private 

12  and  public  employers,  labor  organizations,  govern- 

13  ment,  community  groups,  parents,  and  students,  of 

14  local  education  and  training  systems  that  are  dedi- 

15  cated  to  linking  the  worlds  of  school  and  work; 

16  (5)  help  students  attain  high  academic  and  oc- 

17  cupational  standards; 

18  (6)  build  on  and  advance  a  range  of  promising 

19  programs,  such  as  tech-prep  education,  career  acad- 

20  emies,  school-to-apprenticeship  programs,  coopera- 

21  tive  education,  youth  apprenticeship,  and  business- 

22  education  compacts,  that  can  be  developed  into  pro- 

23  grams  funded  under  this  Act; 

24  (7)  improve  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  youth 

25  by  integrating  academic  and  occupational  learning, 

/ 
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1  integrating  school-based  and  work-based  learning, 

2  and  building  effective  linkages  between  secondary 

3  and  postsecondaiy  education; 

4  (8)  motivate  youth,  especially  low-achieving 

5  youth  and  dropouts,  to  stay  in  or  return  to  school 

6  and  strive  to  succeed  by  providing  enriched  learning 

7  experiences  and  assistance  in  obtaining  good  jobs; 

8  and 

9  (9)  further  the  National  Education  Goals  set 

10  forth  in  title  I  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 

11  Act. 

12  (b)  CONGKBSSIONAL  INT^/SNT. — It  is  the  intent  of 

13  Congress  that  the  Seeretaiy  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 

14  of  Education  jointly  administer  this  Act  in  a  flexible  man- 

15  nerthat —  / 

16  (1)  promotes  State  and  locfti  di9.^tion  in  es- 

17  tablishing  and  implementing  Schcolv^-Work  Oppor- 

18  tunities  ^tems  and  programs;  and 

19  (2)  contributes  to  reinventing  government  by 

20  building  on  State  and  local  capacity,  eliminating  du- 

21  plication,  supporting  locf,iiy  established  initiatives, 

22  requiring  measurable  g^jals  for  performance,  and  of- 

23  fering  flexibility  in  meeting  these  goals. 

24  SEC.  4.  DEFINinONa 

25  As  used  in  this  Act —  ^ 
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1  (1)  the  term  "elements  of  an  industry"  mean?, 

2  with  respect  to  a  particular  industiy  that  a  student 

3  is  preparing  to  enter,  such  elements  as  plamiing, 

4  management,  finances,  technical  and  production 

5  skills,  underlying  principles  of  technology,  labor  and 

6  community  issues,  health  and  safety,  and  environ- 

7  mental  issues  related  to  that  industiy; 

8  (2)  the  term  "all  students"  means  students 

9  from  the  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 

10  cumstances,  including  disadvantaged  students,  stu- 

11  dents  of  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  back- 

12  grounds,  students  with  disabilities,  students  with 

13  limited  English  proficiency,  and  academically  tal- 

14  ented  students; 

15  (3)  the  term  "approved  State  plan"  or  "ap- 

16  proved  plan"  means  a  School-to-Work  Opportunities 

17  plan  that  is  submitted  by  a  State,  is  determined  by 

18  the  Secretaries  to  include  the  basic  program  compo- 

19  nents  and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  this 

20  Act,  and  is  consistent  with  the  State's  plan  under 

21  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act; 

22  (4)  the  term  "career  msgor"  means  a  coherent 

23  sequence  of  courses  or  field  of  study  that  prepares 

24  a  student  for  a  first  job  and  that — 
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1  (A)  integrates  occupational  and  academic 

2  learning,  int^;rates  work-baaed  and  school- 

3  based  learning,  and  establishes  linkages  be- 

4  tween  secondaiy  and  postsecondaiy  education; 

5  (B)  prepares  the  student  for  employment 

6  in  broad  occupational  clusters  or  industiy  sec- 

7  tors; 

8  (C)  typically  includes  at  least  two  years  of 

9  secondaiy  school  and  one  or  two  years  of  post- 
10  secondary  education; 

11  (D)  results  in  the  award  of  a  high  school 

12  diploma,  a  certificate  or  diploma  recognizing 

13  successful  completion  of  one  or  two  years  of 

14  postsecondaiy  education  (if  appropriate),  and  a 

15  skill  certificate;  and 

16  (E)  may  lead  to  further  training,  such  as 

17  entiy  into  a  registered  apprenticeship  program; 

18  (5)  the  term  ^^employer**  includes  both  public 

19  and  private  employers; 

20  (6)  the  term  "Governor**  means  the  chief  execu- 

21  tive  of  a  State; 

22  (7)  the  term  "local  educational  agency**  shall 

23  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  paragraph  12 

24  of  section  1471  of  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondaiy 

25  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(12)); 
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1  (8)  the  term  "partnership"  means  a  local  entity 

2  that  is  responsible  for  local  School-to-Work  Opportu- 

3  nities  programs  and  that  consists  of  employers,  pub- 

4  lie  secondary  and  postsecondary  educational  institu- 

5  tions  or  agencies,  and  labor  organizations  or  em- 

6  ployee    representatives    as    defined    in  section 

7  .      403(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 

8  Act,  and  may  include  other  entities,  §uch  as  non- 

9  profit  or  community-based  organizations,  rehabilita- 

10  tion  agencici?  and  oi^anizations,  registered  appren- 

11  ticeship  agencies,  local  vocational  education  entities, 

12  local  jrovemment  agencies,  parent  organizations  and 

13  teacher  organizations,  private  industry  councils  es- 

14  tablished  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 

15  and  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska 

16  Native  villages; 

17  (9)  the  term  "postsecondary  education  institu- 

18  tion"  means  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution 

19  that  is  authorized  within  a  State  to  provide  a  pro- 

20  gram  of  education  beyond  secondary  education,  and 

21  includes  a  community  college,  a  technical  college,  a 

22  postsecondary  vocational  institution,  or  a  tribally 

23  controlled  community  college; 

24  (10)  the  term  "registered  apprenticeship  agen- 

25  cy"  means  either  the  Bureau  of  ^prenticeship  and 
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1  Training  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 

2  or  a  State  apprenticeship  agency  recognized  and  ap- 

3  proved  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 

4  ing  as  the  appropriate  body  for  State  registration  or 

5  approval  of  local  apprenticeship  programs  and  agree- 

6  ments  for  Federal  purposes; 

7  (11)  the  term  "registered  apprenticeship  pro- 

8  gram"  means  a  program  registered  by  a  registered 

9  apprenticeship  agency; 

10  (12)  the  term  "Secretaries"  means  the  Sec- 

1 1  retary  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

12  (13)  the  term  "skill  certificate"  means  a  port- 

13  able,  industry-recognized  credential  issued  by  a 

14  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  under  an  ap- 

15  proved  plan,  that  certifies  that  a  student  has  mas- 

16  tered  skills  at  levels  that  are  at  least  as  challenging 

17  as  skill  standards  endorsed  by  the  National  Skill 

18  Standards  Board  established  under  the  Qoals  2000: 

19  Educate  America  Act,  except  that  until  such  skill 

20  standards  are  developed,  the  term  "skill  certificate" 

21  means  a  credential  issued  under  a  process  described 

22  in  a  State's  approved  plan; 

23  (14)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  sev- 

24  eral  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Com- 

25  monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
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1  (15)  the  term  '^workplace  mentor"  means  an 

2  employee  at  the  workplace  who  possesses  the  skills 

3  to  be  mastered  by  a  student,  and  who  instructs  the 

4  student,  critiques  the  student's  performance,  ehal- 

5  lenges  the  student  to  perform  weU,  and  works  in 

6  consultation  with  classroom  teachers  and  the  em- 

7  ployer. 

8  SEC.  8.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

9  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  Department  of  Education 

10  Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3401  et  seq.),  the  (Jeneral 

11  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.),  the 

12  statutory  provisions  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 

13  Department  of  Labor  (29  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  and  section 

14  166  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 

15  1576),  the  Secretaries  shall  jointly  provide  for  the  adnun- 

16  istration  of  the  programs  established  by  this  Act,  and  may 

17  issue  whatever  procedures,  guidelines,  and  regulations,  in 

18  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

19  they  deem  necessaiy  and  appropriate  to  administer  and 

20  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

21  (b)  Section  431  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 

22  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232),  shaU  not  apply  to  any  programs 

23  under  this  Act 
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1  TITLE  I— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 

2  TIES  BASIC  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 

3  SEC.  101.  GENERAL  PROGRAM  REQXnREBfENT& 

4  A  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  under  this 

5  Act  shall — 

6  (1)  mtegrate  work-based  learning  and  school- 

7  based  learning,  as  provided  for  in  sections  102  and 

8  103; 

9  (2)  provide  a  student  with  the  opportunity  to 

10  complete  a  career  mcgor  as  defined  in  section  4  of 

11  this  Act;  and 

12  (3)  incorporate  the  basis  program  components 

13  provided  in  sections  102  through  104. 

14  SEC.  ICS.  WORK*BASED  LEARNING  COMPONENT. 

15  The  work-based  learning  component  of  a  School-to- 

16  Work  Opportunities  program  shall  include — 

17  (1)  a  planned  program  of  job  training  and  expe- 

18  riences,  including  skills  to  be  mastered  at  progres- 

19  sively  higher  levels,  that  are  relevant  to  a  student's 

20  career  m^or  and  lead  to  the  award  of  a  skill  certifi- 

21  cate; 

22  (2)  paid  work  experience; 

23  (3)  workplace  mentoring; 

24  (4)  instruction  in  general  workplace  com- 

25  petencies;  and 
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1  (5)  broad  instruction  in  a  variety  of  elements  of 

2  an  industry, 

3  SEC.  103.  SCHOOI^BASSD  UUIJRNmG  COMPONE^ 

4  The  school-based  learning  component  of  a  School-to- 

5  Work  Opportunities  program  shall  include — 

6  (1)  career  ejqploration  and  counseling  in  order  . 

7  to  help  students  who  may  be  interested  to  identify, 

8  and  select  or  reconsider,  their  interests,  goals,  and 

9  career  m^ors; 

10  (2)  initial  selection  by  interested  students  of  a 

11  career  mf^or  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 

12  eleventh  grade; 

13  (3)  a  program  of  study  designed  to  meet  the 

14  same  challenging  academic  standards  established  by 

15  States  for  all  students  under  the  Goals  2000:  Edu* 

16  cate  America  Act,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  nec- 

17  essary  for  a  student  to  earn  a  skill  certificate;  and 

18  (4)  regularly  scheduled  evaluations  to  identify 

19  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  students  and 

20  the  need  for  additional  learning  opportunities  to 

21  master  core  academic  skills. 

22  BBC.  104.  CONNECTINQ  ACTlViTIES  COMPONENT. 

23  The  connecting  activities  component  of  a  School-to- 


24  Work  Opportunities  program  shall  include — 
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1  (1)  matching  students  with  employers'  woric- 

2  based  learning  opportunities; 

3  (2)  serving  as  a  liaison  among  the  employer, 

4  school,  teacher,  parent,  and  student; 

5  (3)  providing  technical  assistance  and  services 

6  to  employers  and  others  in  designing  work-based 

7  learning  components  and  coimseling  and  case  man- 

8  agement  services,  and  in  training  teachers,  work- 

9  place  mentors,  and  counselors; 

10  (4)  providing  assistance  to  students  who  have 

11  completed  the  program  in  finding  an  appropriate 

12  job,  continuing  their  education,  or  entering  into  an 

13  additional  training  program; 

14  (5)  collecting  and  analyzing  information  regard- 

15  ing  post-program  outcomes  of  students  who  partici- 

16  pate  in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program; 

17  and 

18  (6)  linking  youth  development  activities  under 

19  this  Act  with  employer  strategies  or  upgrading  the 

20  skills  of  their  workers. 
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1  TITLE  n— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 

2  TIES  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IM- 

3  PLEMENTATTON  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

4  Subtitle  A— -State  Development  Grants 

5  SEC.  201.  PURPOSE. 

6  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist  States  in 

7  planning  and  developing  contprehensive,  statewide  ^tems 

8  for  school-to*work  ^ppoitunities. 

9  SEC.  202.  STATE  DBVELOPMENTGKANTS. 

10  (a)  In  General.— Upon  the  application  of  a  State, 

1 1  the  Secretaries  may  award  a  development  grant  to  a  State 

12  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretaries  determine  is  necessary 

13  to  enable  the  State  to  complete  development  (that  may 

14  have  begun  with  funds  awarded  under  the  Job  Training 

15  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.),  and  the  Carl 

16  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education 

17  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301  et  seq.),  of  a  comprehensive,  state- 

18  wide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system,  except  that  a 

19  development  grant  under  this  subtitle  may  not  exceed 

20  $1,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

21  (b)  Application  Contents.— The  application  for  a 

22  development  grant  shall-:- 

23  (1)  include  a  timetable  and  an  estimate  of  the 

24  amount  of  funding  needed  to  complete  the  planning 

25  and  development  necessary  to  implement  a  com- 
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1  prehensive^  statewide  Sehool-to-Work  Opportunities 

2  fijystem; 

3  (2)  describe  how  the  Governor;  the  chief  State 

4  school  officer;  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 

5  for  job  training  and  employment,  economic  develop* 

6  ment,  and  postsecondaiy  education;  and  other 

7  propriate  officials  will  collaborate  in  the  planning 

8  and  development  of  the  State  School-to-Work  Oppor- 

9  tunities  system; 

10  (3)  describe  how  the  State  will  enlist  the  active 

11  and  continued  participation  in  the  planning  and  de- 

12  velopment  of  the  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportu- 

13  nities  siystem  of  employers  and  other  interested  par- 

14  ties  such  as  locally  elected  officials,  secondaiy  and 

15  postsecondaiy  educational  institutions  or  agencies, 

16  business  associations,  employees,  labor  organizations 

17  or  associations  thereof,  teachers,  students,  parents, 

18  community-based  organizations,  rehabilitation  agen- 
V)  cies  and  organizations,  registered  apprenticeship 

20  agencies,  and  local  vocational  educational  agencies; 

21  (4)  describe  how  the  State  will  coordinate  its 

22  planning  activities  with  any  local  School-to-Work 

23  Opportunities  program  that  has  received  a  grant 

24  under  title  m  of  this  Act; 
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1  (5)  designate  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 

2  accountable  for  funds  awarded  under  this  subtitle; 

3  and 

4  (6)  include  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 

5  retaries  may  require. 

6  (c)   State   Development  Activities. — ^Punds 


7  awarded  under  this  section  shall  be  expended  by  a  State 

8  only  for  activities  undertaken  to  develop  a  statewide 

9  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system,  which  may 
10  include — 


11  (1)  identifying  or  establishing  an  appropriate 

12  State  structure  to  administer  the  School-to-\Vork 

13  Opportunities  system; 

14  (2)  identifying  or  establishing  broad-based  part- 

15  nerships  among  employers,  labor,  education,  govem- 

16  ment,  and  other  community  organizations  to  partici- 

17  pate  in  the  design,  development,  and  administration 

18  of  School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs; 

19  (3)  developing  a  marketing  plan  to  build  con- 

20  sensus  and  support  for  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 

21  ties  programs; 

22  (4)  promoting  the  active  involvement  of  busi- 

23  ness  in  planning  and  developing  local  School-to- 

24  Work  Opportunities  programs; 
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1  (5)  supporting  local  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 

2  ties  planning  and  development  activities  to  provide 

3  guidance  in  the  development  of  School-to-Work  Op- 

4  portunities  programs; 

5  (6)  initiating  pilot  programs  for  testing  key 

6  components  of  State  program  design; 

7  (7)  developing  a  State  process  for  issuing  skill 

8  certificates  that  takes  into  account  the  work  of  the 

9  National  Skill  Standards  Board  and  the  criteria  es- 

10  tablished  under  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act; 

1 1  (8)  designing  challenging  curricula; 

12  (9)  developing  a  system  for  labor  market  analy- 

13  sis  and  strategic  planning  for  local  targeting  of  in- 

14  dustiy  sectors  or  broad  occupational  clusters; 

15  (10)  analyzing  the  post  high  school  employment 

16  experiences  of  recent  high  school  graduates  and 

17  dropouts;  and 

18  (11)  preparing  the  plan  required  for  submission 

19  of  an  application  for  an  Implementation  Grant 

20  under  subtitle  B. 

21  Subtitle  B— State  Implementation  Grants 

22  SBC.  SIL  PURPOSE. 

23  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist  States 

24  in  the  implementation  of  comprehensive,  statewide 

25  School-to-Work  Opportunities  ^tems. 
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1  SEC«SU.8TATRIlIPLBMENTATIONGRANTa 

2  (a)  EuomiLrrY  and  Application.— A  State  may 

3  apply  to  the  Secretaries  for  a  competitive  implementation 

4  grant  by  submitting  an  application  that  contains — 

5  ( 1 )  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive,  statewide 

6  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  that  meets  the 

7  content  requirements  provided  in  subsection  (b); 

8  (2)  a  description  of  how  the  State  will  allocate 

9  funds  under  this  Act  to  local  School-to-Work  Oppor- 

10  tunities  partnerships; 

11  (3)  a  request,  if  the  State  decides  to  submit 

12  such  a  request,  for  one  or  more  waivers  of  certain 

13  statutory  or  regulatory  requirements,  as  provided  for 

14  under  title  V  of  this  Act;  and 

15  (4)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretaries 

16  may  require. 

17  (b)  Contents  op  State  Plan.— A  State  plan 

18  shall— 

19  (1)  designate  the  geographical  areas  to  be 

20  served  by  partnerships,  which  shall,  to  the  extent 

21  feasible,  reflect  local  labor  market  areas; 

22  (2)  describe  how  the  State  will  stimulate  and 

23  support  local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 

24  grams  that  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  and 

25  how  the  State's  system  will  be  expanded  over  time 

26  to  cover  all  geographic  areas  in  the  State; 
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1  (3)  describe  the  procedure  by  which  the  Gov- 

2  emor;  the  chief  State  school  officer;  the  State  agen- 

3  ey  officials  responsible  for  job  training  and  employ- 

4  menty  economic  development,  and  postsecondaiy 

5  education;  and  other  appropriate  officials  will  col- 

6  laborate  in  the  implementation  of  the  School-to- 

7  Work  Opportunities  system: 

8  (4)  describe  the  procedure  for  obtaining  the  ac- 

9  tive  and  continued  involvement  in  the  statewide 

10  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  of  employers 

11  and  other  interested  parties  such  as  locally  elected 

12  officials,  secondary  and  postsecondaiy  educational 

13  institutions  or  agencies,  business  associations,  em- 

14  ployees,  labor  organizations  or  associations  thereof, 

15  teachers,  students,  parents,  community-based  orga- 

16  nizations,  rehabilitation  agencies  and  organizations, 

17  registered  apprenticeship  agencies,  and  local  voca- 

18  tional  educational  agencies; 

19  (5)  describe  how  the  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 

20  ties  system  will  coordinate  the  use  of  education  and 

21  training  funds  from  State  and  private  sources  with 

22  funds  available  from  such  related  Federal  programs 

23  as  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et 

24  seq.),  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  implied 

25  Technology  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301  et  seq.), 
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1  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education '  Act  of 

2  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.),  the  Panuly  Support 

3  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  602  note,  606  note),  the 

4  €k>als  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  the  Individuals 

5  With  Disabilities  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1400  et 

6  seq.),  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 

7  1501  et  seq.),  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  (29 

8  U.S.C.  50  et  seq.),  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 

9  1973  (29  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.); 

10  (6)  describe  the  resources,  including  private  sec- 

11  tor  resources,  the  State  intends  to  employ  in  main- 

12  taining  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system 

13  when  funds  under  this  Act  are  no  longer  avaOable; 

14  (7)  describe  how  the  State  will  ensure  opportu- 

15  nities  for  all  students  to  participate  in  School-to- 

16  Work  Opportunities  programs; 

17  (8)  describe  how  the  State  will  ensure  opportu- 

18  nities  for  young  women  to  participate  in  School-to- 

19  Work  Opportunities  programs  in  a  manner  that 

20  leads  to  employment  in  high-performance,  high-pay- 

21  ing  jobs,  including  jobs  in  which  women  traditionally 

22  have  been  underrepresented; 

23  (9)  describe  how  the  State  will  ensure  opportu- 

24  nities  for  low  achieving  students,  students  with  dis- 

25  abilities,  and  former  students  who  have  dropped  out 
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1  of  school  to  participate  in  SchooI-to*Work  Opporta- 

2  nities  programs; 

3  (10)  describe  the  State's  process  for  assessing 

4  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  in  career  mtgors, 

5  and  awarding  skill  certificates  that  take  into  account 

6  the  woik  of  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  and 

7  the  criteria  established  under  Qoals  2000:  Educate 

8  America  Ac^ 

9  (11)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 

10  willy  to  the  extent  feasible,  continue  and  incorporate 

11  programs  funded  under  section  302  of  this  Act  in 

12  the  State  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system; 

13  (12)  describe  the  performance  standards  that 

14  the  State  intends  to  meet;  and 

15  (13)  designate  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 

16  accountable  for  School-to-Work  Opportunities  funds 

17  awarded  under  this  subtitle. 

18  (c)  Review  op  Applications.— The  Secretaries 


19  shall  submit  each  application  to  a  peer  review  process,  de- 

20  termine  whether  to  approve  the  State's  School-to-Work 

21  Opportunities  plan,  and,  if  such  determination  is  affirma- 

22  tive,  fiirther  determine  whether  to  take  one  or  a  combina- 

23  tion  of  the  following  actions — 

24  (1)  award  an  implementation  grant; 
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1  (2)  approve  the  State's  reqaest,  if  any,  for  a 

2  waiver  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  in  title  V 

3  of  this  Act;  and 

4  (3)  inform  the  State  of  the  opportunity  to  apply 

5  for  further  development  funds,  except  that  further 

6  development  funds  may  not  be  awarded  to  a  State 

7  that  receives  an  implementation  grant. 

8  (d)  Amount  op  Grant.— The  Secretaries  shall  es- 

9  tablish  the  minimum  and  maximum  amounts  available  for 

10  an  implementation  grant,  and  shall  determine  the  actual 

11  amount  granted  to  aiqr  State  based  on  such  criteria  as 

12  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  plan  and  the  number  of  pro- 

13  jected  program  participants. 

14  (e)  State  Implementation  AcrivmBS.— Funds 

15  awarded  under  this  section  shall  be  expended  by  a  State 

16  only  for  activities  undertaken  to  implement  the  State's 

17  School-to-Work    Opportunities    i^ystem,    which  may 

18  include — 

19  (1)  recruiting  and  providing  assistance  to  em- 

20  ployers  to  provide  work-based  learning  for  students; 

21  (2)  conducting  outreach  activities  to  promote 

22  and  support  collaboration  in  School-to-Work  Oppor- 

23  tunitiet  programs  by  businesses,  labor  organizations, 

24  and  other  organizations; 
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1  (3)  providing  training  *for  teacherg,  employers, 

2  workplace  mentors,  counselors,  and  others; 

3  (4)  providing  labor  market  information  to  local 

4  partnerships  that  is  useful  in  determining  which 

5  high-skill,  high-wage  occupations  are  in  demand; 

6  (5)  designing  or  adapting  model  curricula  that 

7  can  be  used  to  integrate  academic  and  vocational 

8  learning,  school-based  and  work-based  learning,  and 

9  secondaiy  and  postsecondaiy  education; 

10  (6)  designing  or  adapting  model  work-based 

11  learning  programs  and  identifying  best  practices; 

12  and 

13  (7)  conducting  outreach  activities  and  providing 

14  technical  assistance  to  other  States  that  are  develop- 

15  ing  or  implementing  School-to-Work  Opportunities 

16  tQ^ms. 

17  (f)  Allocation  op  Funds  to  Partnerships.— A 


18  State  shall  award  subgrants  to  partnerships,  according  to 

19  criteria  established  by  the  State,  that  total  no  less  than 

20  65  per  centum  of  the  sums  awarded  to  it  under  this  sec- 

21  tion  in  the  first  year,  75  per  centum  of  such  sums  in  the 

22  second  year,  and  85  per  centum  of  such  sums  in  each  year 

23  thereafter. 

24  (g)  State  Subgrants  to  Partnerships. — 
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1  (1)  Appucation.— A  partnership  that  seeks  a 

2  subgrant  to  carry  out  a  local  School-to-Work  Oppor- 

3  tonities  program  shall  submit  an  iq;>plication  to  the 

4  State  that— 

5  (A)  describes  how  the  program  would  in- 

6  elude  the  bauc  program  components  and  other- 

7  wise  meet  the  requirements  of  title  I  of  this 

8  Act; 

9  (B)  sets  forth  measurable  program  goals 

10  and  outcomes; 

11  (C)  describes  the  local  strategies  and  time- 

12  tables  to  provide  School-to-Work  Opportunities 

13  program  opportunities  for  all  students;  and 

14  (D)  provides  such  other  information  as  the 

15  State  may  require. 

16  (2)  Allowabus  activities.— a  partnership 

17  shall  expend  funds  awarded  under  this  section  only 

18  for  activities  undertaken  to  cany  out  School-to-Work 

19  Opportunities  programs  as  defined  in  this  Act,  and 

20  such  activities  may  include — 

21  (A)  recruiting  and  providing  assistance  to 

22  employers  to  provide  the  work-based  learning 

23  components  in  the  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 

24  ties  program; 
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1  (B)  establishing  consortia  of  employers  to 

2  support  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 

3  gram  and  provide  access  to  jobs  related  to  stu- 

4  dents'  career  mtgors; 

5  (C)  supporting      or  establishing 

6  intermodiaries  to  perform  the  activities  de- 

7  scribed  in  section  104  and  to  provide  assistance 

8  to  students  in  obtaining  jobs  and  further  edu- 

9  cation  and  trainin^^ 

10  (D)  designing  or  adapting  school  curricula 

1 1  that  can  be  used  to  integrate  academic  and  vo- 

12  cational  learnings  school-based  and  work-based 

13  learning,  and  secondaiy  and  postsecondaiy  edu- 

14  cation; 

15  (E)  providing  training  to  work-based  and 

16  school-based  staff  on  new  curricula,  student  as- 

17  sessments,  student  guidance,  and  feedback  to 

18  the  school  regarding  student  performance; 

19  (F)  establishing  in  schools  participating  in 

20  a  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  a 

21  graduation  assistance  program  to  assist  at-risk 

22  and  low-achieving  students  in  graduating  from 

23  hi^  school,  enrolling  in  postsecondary  edu- 

24  cation  or  training,  and  finding  or  advancing  in 

25  jobs; 
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1  (Q)  conducting  or  obtaining  an  indepth 

2  analysis  of  the  local  labor  market  and  the  ge- 

3  neric  and  specific  skill  needs  of  employers  to 

4  identify  hig^-demand,  high-wage  careers  to 

5  target; 

6  (H)  integrating  work-based  and  school- 

7  based  learning  into  esdsting  job  training  pro- 

8  grams  for  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of 

9  school; 

10  (I)  establishing  or  e3q>anding  school-to-ap- 

11  prenticesh^p  programs  in  cooperation  with  reg- 

12  istered  apprenticeship  agencies  and  apprentice- 

13  ship  sponsors;  and 

14  (J)  assisting  participating  employers,  in- 

15  eluding  small-  and  medium-size  businesses,  to 

16  identify  and  train  workplace  mentors  and  to  de- 

17  velop  work-based  learning  components. 

18  TITLE  m— FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 

19  GRANTS  TO  PARTNERSHIPS 

20  S»C.  301.  PURPOSE. 

21  The  purposes  of  this  titie  are — 

22  (1)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  to  award  com- 

23  petitive  grants  to  partnerships  in  States  that  have 

24  not  received  an  implementation  grant  under  section 

25  212,  in  order  to  provide  finding  for  communities 
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1  that  have  built  a  sound  planning  and  development 

2  base  for  School-to-Woric  Opportunities  programs  and 

3  are  ready  to  begin  implementing  a  local  School-to- 

4  Work  Opportunities  program;  and 

5  (2)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  to  award  com- 

6  petitive  grants  to  implement  School-to-Work  Oppor- 

7  tunities  programs  in  high  poverty  areas  of  iirban 

8  and  rural  communities  to  provide  support  for  a  com- 

9  prehemdve  range  of  education,  training,  and  support 

10  services  for  youth  residing  in  designated  hi^  pov- 

11  erty  areas. 

12  SBC.  302.  FSDERAL  IHPLEBIENTATION  GRANTS  TO  PART- 

13  NERSHIP& 

14  (a)  In  Geneiul. — The  Secretaries  may  award 

15  School-to-Work  Opportunities  implementation  grants  to 

16  partnerships  in  States  that  have  not  received  an  imple- 

17  mentation  grant  under  section  212,  according  to  competi- 

18  tive  criteria  established  by  the  Secretaries. 

19  (b)  Application  Procedure.— A  partnership  that 

20  desires  to  receive  a  direct  Federal  grant  under  this  section 

21  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretaries  in  accord 

22  with  procedures  specified  by  the  Secretaries,  but  before 

23  the  partnership  submits  the  application  to  the  Secretaries 

24  it  shall  first  submit  the  application  to  the  State  for  review 

25  and  comment. 
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1  (c)  Application  (Contents. — The  grant  application 

2  from  a  partnership  shall  include  a  plan  for  local  School- 

3  to-Work  Opportunities  programs  that — 

4  (1)  describes  how  the  partnership  will  meet  the 

5  requirements  of  this  Act; 

6  (2)  includes  the  State's  comments,  if  any; 

7  (3)  contains  information  that  is  consistent  with 

8  the  content  requirements  for  a  State  plan  that  are 

9  specified  in  section  212(b)  (4)  through  (10); 

10  (4)  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 

11  accountable  for  funds  under  this  section;  and 

12  (5)  provides  other  information  that  the  Sec- 

13  retaries  may  require. 

14  (d)  Conformity  With  Approved  State  Plan. — 

15  The  Secretaries  shall  not  award  a  grant  imder  this  section 

16  to  a  partnership  in  a  State  that  has  an  approved  plan  un- 

17  less  the  Secretaries  determines,  after  consultation  with  the 

18  State,  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the  partnership  is  in 

19  accord  with  the  approved  State  plan. 

20  (e)  Implementation  Activities,— Funds  awarded 

21  under  this. section  shall  be  expended  by  a  partnership  only 

22  for  activities  undertaken  to  implement  School-to-Work  Op- 

23  portunities  programs  under  this  Act,  including,  but  not 

24  limited  to,  the  activities  specified  in  section  212(g)(2). 
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1  SEC.  308.  SCHOOL-TO-WOBK  OPPORTUNITIfiS  PROGRAM 

2  GRANTS  IN  HIGH  POVERTTARSAa 

3  (a)  In  Qeneral. — ^From  the  funds  reserved  under 

4  section  505(b)y  the  Secretaries  are  authorized  to  award 

5  grants  to  implement  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 

6  gramSy  that  include  the  basic  program  components  and 

7  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  in 

8  high  poverty  areas,  as  provided  in  this  section,  of  urban 

9  and  rural  communities,  in  order  to  provide  support  for  a 

10  comprehensive  range  of  education,  training,  and  support 

1 1  services  for  youth  residing  in  such  areas.  The  Secretaries 

12  are  authorized  to  award  such  grants  according  to  criteria 

13  established  by  the  Secretaries,  except  that  the  Secretaries 

14  shall  not  award  a  grant  under  this  section  to  a  School- 

15  to-Work  Opportunities  program  unless  the  Secretaries  de- 

16  termine  after  consultation  with  the  State  and  partnership 

17  that  it  is  in  accord  with  approved  State  and  local  plans, 

18  if  any. 

19  (b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

20  term  "hi^  poverty  area"  means  an  urban  census  tract, 

21  a  nonmetropolitan  county,  a  Native  American  Indian  res- 

22  ervation,  or  an  Alaska  Native  village,  with  a  poverty  rate 

23  of  30  pep  centum  or  more,  as  determined  hy  the  Bureau 

24  of  the  Census. 

25  (c)  Allowable  Activities.— Funds  awarded  under 

26  this  section  may  be  expended  for  activities  such  as  those 
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1  that  support  school-based  job  specialists  to  assist  students 

2  in  obtaining  employment,  and  that  recruit  employers  and 

3  assist  them  to  develop  work-based  learning  opportunities 

4  for  students. 

5  (d)  USB  OP  Funds.— Funds  available  under  this  sec- 

6  tion  may  be  awarded  in  combination  with  ftmds  appro- 

7  priated  for  the  Youth  Fair  Chance  Program. 

8  TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

9  8BC.   401.   BB8BABCH»   DEMONSTRATION,   AND  OTHER 

10  PROJECTS. 

1 1  (a)  In  General. — With  funds  reserved  under  section 

12  505(c)»  the  Secretaries  shall  conduct  research  and  develop- 

13  ment  and  establish  a  program  of  experimental  and  dem- 

14  onstration  prcgects^  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

15  (b)  ADDmoNAL  Use  op  Funds. — ^Funds  reserved 

16  under  section  505(c)  may  also  be  used  for  programs  or 

17  services  authorized  under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 

18  that  are  most  appropriately  administered  at  the  national 

19  level  and  that  will  operate  in,  or  benefit  more  than,  one 

20  State. 

21  SEC.  401.  PERFORMANCE  Oirr(X>MB8  AND  BVAUJAT^^ 

22  (a)  In  General.— The  Secretaries,  in  collaboration 

23  with  the  States,  shall  by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise, 

24  establish  a  q^m  of  performance  measures  for  assessing 

25  State  and  local  programs  regarding— 
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1  (1)  prc^ss  in  the  development  and  implemen* 

2  tation  of  State  plans  that  include  the  basic  progfram 

3  components  and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 

4  title  I; 

5  (2)  participation  in  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 

6  ties  programs  by  employers,  schools,  and  students; 

7  (3)  progress  in  developing  and  implementing 

8  strategies  for  addressing  the  needs  of  in-school  and 

9  out-of-school,  at*risk  youth; 

10  (4)  student  outcomes,  including — 

11  (A)  academic  learning  gains; 

12  (B)  staying  in  school  and  attaining  a  high 

13  school  diploma,  slriU  certificate,  and  college 

14  degree; 

15  (C)  placement  and  retention  in  further 

16  education  or  training,  particularly  in  the  stu- 

17  dent^s  career  me^ov;  and 

18  (D)  job  placement,  retention,  and  earnings, 

19  particularly  in  the  student's  career  mtgor,  and 

20  (5)  the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  met 

21  the  needs  of  employers. 

22  (b)  Evaluation.— The  Secretaries  shall  conduct  a 


23  national  evaluation  of  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 

24  grams  funded  under  this  Act  that  will  track  and  assess 

25  the  progress  of  implementation  of  State  and  local  pro- 
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1  grams  and  their  effectiveness  based  on  measures  such  as 

2  those  described  in  sabsecdon  (a). 

3  (c)  Reports. — ^Each  State  shall  provide  periodic  re- 

4  ports,  at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretaries  determine,  con- 

5  taining  information  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 

6  (4)  of  subsection  (a). 

7  SEC.  4M.  TSAININO  AND  TKCHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 


8  (a)  Purpose.— The  Secretaries  shall  work  in  co- 

9  operation  with  the  States,  employers  and  their  associa- 

10  tions,  schools,  labor  organizations,  and  community  organ!- 

11  zations  to  increase  their  capacity  to  develop  and  imple- 

12  ment  effective  School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs. 

13  (b)  Authorized  Activities.— The  Secretaries  shall 

14  provide,     through     grants,     contracts,     or  other 

15  arrangements — 

16  (1)  training,  technical  assistance,  and  other  ac- 

17  tivities  that  will: 

18  (A)  enhance  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
IP             pertise  of  the  personnel  involved  in  planning 

20  and  implementing  State  and  local  School-to- 

21  Work  Opportunities  programs;  and 

22  (B)  improve  the  quality  of  services  pro- 

23  vided  to  individuals  served  under  this  Act; 

24  (2)  assistance  to  States  and  partnerships  in 

25  order  to  integrate  resources  available  \mder  this  Act 
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1  with  resources  available  under  other  Federal^  State, 

2  and  local  authorities; 

3  (3)  assistance  to  States  and  partnerships  to  re- 

4  emit  employers  to  provide  the  work-based  learning 

5  component  of  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 

6  grams. 

7  (c)  Peer  Review. — ^The  Secretaries  may  use  funds 

8  under  section  505(c)  for  the  peer  review  of  State  applica- 

9  tions  and  plans  \mder  section  212  and  applications  imder 

10  title  m  of  this  Act. 

1 1  TITLE  V-<}ENERAL  PROVISIONS 

12  SBC.  SOI.  STATE  RKQUE8T  AND  RESPONSIBILrnES  FOR  A 

13  WAIVEB  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGULATORY 

14  RSQUIREBCENTa 

15  (a)  State  Request  pgr  Waiver.— A  State  with  an 

16  approved  plan  may,  at  any  point  during  the  development 

17  or  implementation  of  a  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 

18  gram,  request  a  waiver  of  one  or  more  statutory  or  rcgu- 

19  latoiy  provisions  from  the  Secretaries  in  order  to  carty 

20  outthepurposesof  the  Act. 

21  (b)  Partnership  Bequest  pgr  Waiver. — part- 

22  nership  that  seeks  a  waiver  of  any  of  the  laws  specified 

23  in  sections  502  and  503  shall  submit  an  application  for 

24  such  waiver  to  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  determine 
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1  whether  to  submit  the  application  for  a  waiver  to  the  Sec- 

2  retaries. 

3  (c)  Waiver  Crttbria,— The  request  by  the  State 

4  shall  meet  the  criteria  contained  in  section  502  or  section 

5  503  and  shall  specify  the  laws  or  regulations  referred  to 

6  in  those  sections  that  the  State  wants  waived. 

7  SEC.  MS.  WAIVXB8  OP  8TATin!ORY  AND  RBGUI^^ 

8  qUIREMENTS  BY  THE  8ECBETARY  OF  EDU- 

9  CATION. 

10  (a)  In  General. — (1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 

11  section  (c),  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  waive  any  re- 

12  quirement  of  any  statute  listed  in  subsection  (b)  or  of  the 

13  regulations  issued  under  such  statute  for  a  State  that  re- 

14  quests  such  a  waiver — 


15  (A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 

16  retaiy  of  Education  determines  that  such  require* 

17  ment  impedes  the  ability  of  the  State  or  a  partner- 

18  ship  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

19  (B)  if  the  State  waives,  or  agrees  to  waive, 

20  similar  requirements  of  State  law;  and 

21  (C)  if  the  State— 

22  (i)  has  provided  ail  partnerships,  and  local 

23  educational  agencies  participating  in  a  partner- 

24  ship,  in  the  State  with  notice  and  an  oppor- 
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1  tanity  to  comment  on  the  Staters  proposal  to 

2  seek  a  waiver;  and 

3  (ii)  has  submitted  the  comments  of  the  partner- 

4  ships  and  local  educational  agencies  to  the  Secretaiy 

5  of  Education. 

6  (2)  The  Secretaiy  of  Education  shall  act  prompt^  on 

7  aiiy  request  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

8  (3)  Each  waiver  approved  pursuant  to  this  subsection 


9  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  except  that 

10  the  Secretaiy  of  Education  may  extend  such  period  if  the 

11  Secretaiy  of  Education  determines  that  the  waiver  has 

12  been  effective  in  enabling  the  State  or  partnership  to  cany 

13  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


14  (b)  Included  Programs. — The  statutes  subject  to 

15  the  waiver  authority  of  this  section  are  as  follows — 

16  (1)  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementaiy  and 

17  Secondaiy  Education  Act  of  1965,  including  the 

18  Even  Start  Act; 

19  (2)  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 

20  taiy  and  Secondaiy  Education  Act  of  1965; 

21  (3)  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and 

22  Science  Education  Act  (title  II,  part  A  of  the  Ele- 

23  mentaiy  and  Secondaiy  Education  Act  of  1965); 
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1  (4)  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Act  of 

2  1984  (title  IV,  part  D  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 

3  ondaiy  Education  Act  of  1965); 

4  (5)  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 

5  Act  of  1986  (title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 

6  aiy  Education  Act  of  1965);  and 

7  (6)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  ^plied 

8  Technology  Education  Act. 

9  (c)  Waivers  not  Authorized.— The  Secretary  of 

10  Education  may  not  waive  ariy  statutory  or  regulatory  re- 

1 1  quirement  of  the  programs  listed  in  subsection  (b)  relating 

12  to— 

13  (1)  the  basic  purposes  or  goals  of  the  affected 

14  programs; 

15  (2)  maintenance  of  effort; 

16  (3)  comparability  of  services; 

17  (4)  the  equitable  participation  of  students  at- 

18  tending  private  schools; 

19  (5)  parental  participation  and  involvement; 

20  (6)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  or  to  local 

21  educational  agencies; 

22  (7)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  for  participa- 

23  tion  in  the  affected  programs; 
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1  (8)  public  health  or  safely,  labor  standards, 

2  civil  rights,  occupational  safety  and  health,  or  envi- 

3  ronmental  protection;  or 

4  (9)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  relating  to  the 

5  construction  of  buildings  or  facilities. 

6  (d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Secretary  of 

7  Education  shall  periodically  review  the  performance  of  any 

8  State  or  partnership  for  which  the  Secretaty  of  Education 

9  has  granted  a  waiver  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver  under 

10  this  section  if  the  Secretaiy  determines  that  the  perform- 

1 1  ance  of  the  State,  partnership,  or  local  educational  agency 

12  affected  by  the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to  justify  a 

13  continuation  of  the  waiver,  or  the  State  fails  to  waive  simi- 

14  lar  requirements  of  State  law  as  required  or  agreed  to  in 

15  accord  with  section  502(a)(1)(B)* 

16  SEC.  503.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGULATORY  RE- 

17  QUIREMENTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

18  (a)  In  General. — (1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 

19  section  (c),  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  may  waive  any  require- 

20  ment  of  any  statutory  provisions  listed  in  subsection  (b) 

21  or  of  the  regulations  issued  under  such  statutoiy  provi- 

22  sions  for  a  State  that  requests  such  a  waiver — 

23  (A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 

24  retary  of  Labor  determines  that  such  requirement 
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1  impedes  the  ability  of  the  State  or  a  partnership  to 

2  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

3  (B)  if  the  State  waives,  or  agrees  to  waive, 

4  similar  requirements  of  State  law;  and 

5  (C)  if  jthe  State— 

6  (i)  has  provided  all  partnerships  in  the 

7  State  with  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  com- 

8  ment  on  the  State's  proposal  to  seek  a  waiver, 

9  and 

10  (ii)  has  submitted  the  comments  of  the 

1 1  partnerships  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

12  (2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act  promptly  on  any 

13  request  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

14  (3)  Each  waiver  approved  pursuant  to  this  subsection 


15  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  except  that 

16  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  may  extend  such  period  if  the  Sec- 

17  retary  of  Labor  determines,  that  the  waiver  has  been  effec- 

18  tive  in  enabling  the  State  or  partnership  to  carry  out  the 

19  purposes  of  this  Act  . 

20  (b)  Included  Programs. — ^The  statutoiy  provisions 

21  subject  to  the  waiver  authority  of  this  section  are  as 

22  follows— 

23  (1)  section  106(b)(4)  (performance  standards), 

24  section  107  (selection  of  service  providers),  section 

25  108  (limitation  on  certain  costs),  section  141  (gen- 
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1  eral  program  requirements))  and  section  142  (bene- 

2  fits)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  except 

3  that  section  141(c)  and  section  141(q)  shall  not  be 

4  waived; 

5  (2)  section  123  of  the  Job  Traming  Partnership 

6  Act  (State  education  coordination  and  grants); 

7  (3)  part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 

8  nership  Act  (Summer  Youth  Employment  and 

9  Training  Programs); 

10  (4)  part  C,  title  11  of  the  Job  Traming  Partner- 

1 1  ship  Act  (Youth  Training  Program),  except  that  sec- 

12  tion  263  (eligibility  for  services)  shall  not  be  waived; 

13  and 

14  (5)  part  A  (Employment  and  Traming  Pro- 

15  grams  for  Native  Americans  and  Migrant  and  Sea- 

16  sonal  Farmworkers),  part  B  (Job  Corps),  and  part 

17  H  (Youth  Pair  Chance  Program)  of  title  IV  of  the 

18  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

19  (c)  Waivers  not  Authorized, — ^The  Secretary  of 

20  Labor  may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 

21  ment  of  the  programs  listed  in  subsection  (b)  relating  to— 

22  (1)  the  basic  purposes  or  goals  of  the  affected 

23  programs; 

24  (2)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  for  participa- 

25  tion  in  the  affected  programs; 
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1  (3)  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the  affected 

2  programs; 

3  (4)  public  health  or  safety,  labor  standards, 

4  civil  rights,  occupational  safety  and  health,  or  envi- 

5  ronmental  protection; 

6  (5)  maintenance  of  effort;  or 

7  (6)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  relating  to  the 

8  construction  of  buildings  or  facilities. 

9  (d)  TERAnNATlON  OP  WAIVERS.— The  Secretaiy  of 


10  Labor  shair  periodically  review  the  performance  of  any 

1 1  State  or  partnership  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 

12  granted  a  waiver  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver  under  this 

13  section  if  the  Secretaiy  determines  that  the  performance 

14  of  the  State  or  partnership  affected  by  the  waiver  has  been 

15  inadequate  to  justify  a  continuation  of  the  waiver,  or  the 

16  State  fails  to  waive  similar  requirements  of  State  law  as 

17  required  or  agreed  to  in  accord  with  section  503(a)(1)(B). 

18  SEC.  604.  gAFEGUAROa 


19  The  following  safeguards  shall  apply  to  School-to- 

20  Work  Opportunities  programs  under  this  Act: 

21  No  student  shall  displace  any  currently  em- 

22  ployed  worker  (including  a  partial  displacement, 

23  such  as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non-overtime 

24  work,  wages,  or  employment  benefits). 
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(2)  No  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 

2  shall  impair  existing  contracts  for  services  or  cdlec- 

3  tive  bargaining  agreements,  except  that  no  program 

4  under  this  Act  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 

5  terms  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  shall  be 

6  undertaken  without  the  written  concurrence  of  the 

7  labor  organization  and  employer  concerned. 

8  (3)  No  student  shall  be  employed  or  job  open- 

9  ing  filled— 

10  (A)  when  any  other  individuals  is  on  tem- 

11  poraiy  layoff  from  the  participating  employer, 

12  with  the  dear  possibility  of  recall,  from  tlie 

13  same  or  any  substantially  equivalent  job;  or 

14  (B)  when  the  employee  has  terminated  the 

15  employment  of  any  regular  employer  or  other- 

16  wise  reduced  its  workforce  with  the  intention  of 

17  filling  the  vacan<y  so  created  with  a  student. 

18  (4)  Students  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 

19  and  safe  eqmpment  and  a  safe  and  healthful  work- 

20  place  in  conformity  with  all  health  and  safety  stand- 

21  ards  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law. 

22  (5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 

23  modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or  State  law  prohibit- 

24  ing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
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1  color^  ethnicity,  national  origin,  gender,  age,  or  dis- 

2  abaity. 

3  (6)  Funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 

4  Act  shall  not  be  e3q)ended  for  wages  of  students. 

5  (7)  The  Secretaries  shall  provide  such  other 

6  safeguards  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  in  order 

7  to  ensure  that  School-to-Work  Opportunities  partici- 

8  pants  are  afforded  adequate  supervision  by  skilled 

9  adult  workers,  or,  otherwise,  to  further  the  purposes 

10  of  this  Act. 

11  8EC.60S.AiniaORIZATIONOFAPPROPRIATIONa 

12  (a)  Authorization. — ^There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 

13  propriated  to  the  Secretaries  $300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

14  1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessaiy  in  each  of  the 

15  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  allocations  to  cany  out 

16  this  Act. 

17  (b)  HiQH  Poverty  Areas. — ^The  Secretaries  may  re- 

18  serve  up  to  $30,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such 

19  sums  as  may  be  necessaiy  in  each  of  the  succeeding  seven 

20  years  under  this  Act,  to  carry  out  section  303,  which  may 

21  be  used  in  coi^unction  with  funds  available  under  the 

22  Youth  Fair  Chance  Program,  title  IV-H  of  the  Job  Train- 

23  ing  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1671  et  seq.). 

24  (c)  National  Programs.— The  Secretaries  may  re- 

25  serve  up  to  $80,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  such 
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1  sums  as  they  may  deem  necessary  under  this  Act,  in  each 

2  of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  title  IV. 

3  (d)  TSRRrroREBS. — ^The  Secretaries  may  reserve  up 

4  to  one  quarter  of  one  percent  for  School-to-Work  Opportu- 

5  nities  programs  under  this  Act  for  the  territories  of  the 

6  United  States,  which  are  the  Virgin  Islands,  Quam,  the 

7  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Fed- 

8  erated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Mar- 

9  shall  Islands,  and  which  include  Palau  until  the  Compact 

10  of  Free  Association  is  signed. 

11  (e)  Native  American  Programs.— (1)  The  Sec- 

12  retaries  may  reserve  up  to  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of 

13  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 

14  505(a)  for  School-to*Work  Opportunities  programs  for  In* 

15  dian  youth  that  are  consistent  with  School-to-Work  Op- 

16  portunities  programs  carried  out  under  title  II  of  this  Act 

17  and  that  involve  Bureau  funded  schools,  as  defined  in  sec- 

18  tion  1139(3)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (25 

19  U.S.C.  2019(3)). 

20  (2)  The  Secretaries  may  cany  out  this  subsection 

21  through  such  means  as  they  find  appropriate,  including, 

22  but  not  limited  to— 

23  (A)  the  transfer  of  fimds  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the 

24  Interior,  and 
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1  (B)  the  provision  of  flnancial  assistance  to  In- 

2  dian  tribes  and  Indian  organizations. 

3  (f)  Availability  of  Funds.— Funds  obligated  for 

4  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  Act 

5  shall  remain  availabl^^  until  expended. 

6  SEC.  606.  ACOSPTANCX  OF  GnnrS,  AND  OTHER  MAT^^ 

7  The  Secretaries  are  authorized,  in  carrying  out  this 

8  Act,  to  accept^  purchase,  or  lease  in  the  name  of  the  De* 

9  partment  of  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Education,  and 

10  employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 

1 1  Act,  any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 

12  gible  or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  oth- 

13  erwise,  and  to  accept  voluntaiy  and  uncompensated  serv- 

14  ices  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  1342  of  title 

15  31. 

16  8EC.  607.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

17  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  of  enactment. 
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Mrs.  Unsoeld.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  The  time  is  long  gone,  as  you  know,  where  we  can  expect  our 
students  to  move  in  a  straight  line  from  elementary  sdiool  to  mid- 
dle school  to  high  school  and  then  on  to  a  iob.  And  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  fact  and  that  the  world  of  work  and  the  business  com- 
munity need  to  start  intersecting  with  our  education  system  much, 
much  sooner  than  right  after  the  high  school  graduation  ceremony. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  very  important  step  in  that  direction. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  see  the  committee  support  and 
encourage  even  greater  amounts  of  interaction  between  the  busi- 
ness and  education  communities.  We  need  to  encourage  businesses 
to  get  involved  very  early  in  the  education  process.  In  fact,  I  would 
like  to  see  local  businesses  creating  partnerships  even  with  pre- 
school programs. 

Secretary  Reich  and  Secretary  Riley,  thank  you  for  joining  us 
today.  I  look  forward  to  your  comments  on  how  we  can  continue  to 
encourage  the  world  of  school  and  the  world  of  work  to  work  to- 
gether more  closely. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Unsoeld  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Jolene  Unsoeld,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  Washington 

„  Thank  you,  Chairman  Ford,  for  holding  this  hearing  on  H.R.  2884,  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  time  is  long  gone  where  we  can  expect  our  students  to  move  in  a  straight 
bne  from  elementary  school,  to  middle  school,  to  high  school,  and  then  on  to  a  job. 
We  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  world  of  work— and  the  business  commu- 
mty— need  to  start  intersecting  with  our  education  system  much,  much  sooner  than 
nght  after  the  high  school  graduation  ceremony.  And  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  an 
important  step  in  that  direction. 

At  the  same  time,  Pd  like  to  see  our  committee  support  and  encourage  even  great- 
er amounts  of  interaction  between  the  business  and  education  communities.  We 
need  to  encourage  businesses  to  get  involved  very  early  on  in  the  education  proc- 
ess—in  fact,  Vd  like  to  see  local  businesses  creating  partnerships  even  with  pre- 
school programs. 

S«;retary  Reich  and  Secretary  Riley,  thank  you  for  joining  us  today.  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  comments  on  how  we  can  continue  to  encourage  the  world  of  school 
and  the  world  of  work  to  work  together  more  closely. 

Chairman  Ford.  Steve? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  will  submit  it  for  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Steve  Gunderson  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Steve  Gunderson,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  Secretary  Riley,  Secretary 
Reich  and  Ms.  Morra  to  this  mormng*s  hearing  to  provide  us  with  recommendations 
on  how  we  should  proceed  in  the  development  of  legislation  that  would  esUblish  a 
school-to-work  transition  system  in  the  United  States.  Development  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  high-quality,  work-based  learning  programs  throughout  the  United  States, 
that  trains  youth  for  skilled,  high-wage  careers  which  do  not  require  a  four-year  col- 
lege degree  IS  vitel.  To  this  end,  I  joined  in  the  introduction  of  H.R.  2884,  President 
Cfintprfs  **School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993.**  Similar  to  legislation  that  Mr 
Goodhng  and  I  introduced  earlier  this  Congress,  this  bill  would  address  a  serious 
inadequacy  in  this  Nation's  educational  system,  as  well  a  significantly  improve  the 
quality  of  the  U.S.  workforce,  enabling  the  United  SUtes  to  better  compete  in  the 
global  marketplace. 

Demographic  trends,  technological  change,  increased  international  competition, 
n^v^^^^y  education  and  training  systems  have  resulted  in  shorUgea 

of  skilled  workers,  and  an  excess  of  unskilled,  hard-to-employ  individuals.  Such  a 
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mismatch  mtxst  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  To  add  to  this  problem,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  youUi  graduate  from  high  school  with  inadequate  basic  skills  and  totally 
lacking  in  woric*readines8  competencies.  An  estimated  17  million  workers  need  re- 
medial education  each  year.  Employers  are  so  concerned,  they  are  spending  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  jtxst  in  basic  skills  education  for  their  workers.  Yet  the  Unit* 
ed  States  is  the  only  migor  indiistrial  nation  lacking  a  formal  system  for  helping 
youth  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  in  our 
U.S.  education^al  system  to  preparing  youth  for  the  workplace. 

Like  our  eariiv'ur  legislation,  H.R  2884  has  the  goal  of  expanding  the  range  of  edu* 
cation  and  career  options  for  the  70  to  75  percent  of  American  youth  who  will  not 
complete  a  four-year  B.A,  degree.  By  providing  a  broad  degree  of  flexibility  in  estab- 
lishment of  school-to-work  ^tems  in  States  and  localities,  the  legislation  builds  on 
successful  efforts  undertaken  by  innovative  States  and  communities,  while  ^oviding 
Federal  guidance  on  the  establishment  of  a  national  school-to-work  policy.  The  legis- 
lation caus  for  the  development  of  local  partnerships  of  educators,  employers,  work- 
ers, and  students  to  build  hieh  quality  school-to-work  proorams.  Under  the  proposal, 
school-based  and  work-based  learning  are  integrated,  with  students  participating  in 
sdiool-to-work  programs  gainins  valuable  work  experience,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
workplace  mentor.  Finally,  students  completing  this  program  would  receive  a  high 
sdiool  diploma,  a  certificate  of  competency  in  an  occupation,  entxy  into  appropriate 
postsecondaiy  education  (where  appropriate),  and/^or  entry  into  a  skilled,  fiigh-pay- 
inff  job  with  career  potential. 

I  commend  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Education  on  their  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation.  And,  I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  bipartisan  work 
to  improve  our  U.S.  workforce  preparation  systems. 

Chairman  Ford.  All  right. 

Have  you  gentlemen  flipped  a  coin  yet? 

Secretary  KEICH.  He  won. 

Chairman  Ford.  Who  is  going  to  kick,  and  who  is  going  to  re- 


STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  W.  RILEY,  SECRETARY  OF  EDU- 
CATION, UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON,  DC 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  my  intellectual  strength, 
I  think  Dr.  Reich  is  going  to  let  me  go  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Goodling,  Members  of  the  committee,  it  is 
certainly  a  pleasure  for  me  to  nave  the  opportunity  to  be  with  my 
good  friend  Secretary  Reich  and  discuss  the  President's  School-to- 
Work  proposal. 

We  nave  a  joint  statement  which  we  would  ask  be  submitted  for 
the  record,  and  we  will  have  more  brief  statements  that  we  will 
present. 

Early  this  month,  I  had  the  opportunity,  along  with  Secretary 
Reich,  to  go  to  Delaware  with  the  President  and  launch  this  new 
initiative.  It  was  a  wonderful  way  to  kick  off  this  program,  which 
is  all  about  a  jump  start;  but  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  launching  an  initiative  that  will  eventually  help  millions 
of  voung  people  to  jump  start  their  careers.  Every  year  a  couple  of 
million  young  people  begin  high  school;  and  then  the  msgority,  as 
Mr.  Goodling  points  out,  will  never  finish  a  four-year  college  de- 
gree, probably  75  percent  as  he  said.  Yet  these  young  people  are 
really  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  future  workforce  of  this  country. 

Many  of  these  students  just  drift  through  school.  They  will  sit  in 
the  back  of  tho  classroom.  They  will  get  Cs;  and  then  when  they 
graduate,  suddenly  they  realize  they  have  no  idea  how  in  the  world 
to  get  a  job.  Thev  have  no  family  connections,  no  specific  skills,  no 
understanding  about  how  to  hook  themselves  into  the  economy.  It 
is  not  always  their  fault.  We  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
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that  education  is  iikfe  an  assembly  line.  It  is  the  old  industrial  vi* 
sion  of  education,  and  it  simply  doesn't  work  anymore. 

Our  children  are  smarter,  and  we  think  one  of  the  reasons  they 
turn  off  from  school  is  sometimes  it  is  simply  a  remarkably  boring 
experience.  It  becomes  routine,  unchallenging;  and  if  a  child  is  sub- 
jected to  a  watered  down  curriculum,  then  pity  that  poor  child. 

Then  we  wonder  why  they  drown  themselves  in  television  or  fi- 
nally give  up  and  drop  out.  We  never  reallv  answer  a  basic  ques- 
tion for  them:  Whv  do  I  have  to  learn  all  of  this?  We  haven't  done 
a  very  good  job  of  making  the  connection  between  earning  a  pay- 
check and  some  basic  career  goals.  So  they  come  out  of  school 
uninspired  and,  in  some  cases,  without  even  the  most  basic  skills. 

The  national  adult  literaqr  study  foimd  that  about  20  percent  of 
the  people  with  the  lowest  level  of  literacy  have  high  school  diplo- 
mas. So  what  do  they  do?  They  bounce  around,  take  any  job  to  get 
by,  and  live  from  paycheck  to  paycheck  if  they  can  find  work.  Al- 
most a  third  never  figure  out  a  real  career  path  until  they  are 
around  30  years  old.  And  that  is  about  a  decade  after  they  grad- 
uate. 

We  need  to  reinvent  the  American  high  school  to  find  a  way  to 
catch  the  attention  of  these  young  people  to  help  them  get  a  focus 
on  life  a  little  earlier.  We  can't  continue  to  sort  students  into  either 
a  college  track  or  a  general  track  that  leads  to  nowhere  in  particu- 
lar. The  high  school  of  the  future  is  going  to  have  to  give  our  voung 
people  a  solid  academic  background  that  meets  high  standards,  the 
kind  of  standards  that  would  be  established  under  Goals  2000,  the 
Educate  America  Act,  which  will  be  benchmarked  to  the  highest 
standards  in  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  have  to  get  them  thinking  about  life 
beyond  high  school  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  choose  from  a 
series  of  career  paths,  to  be  able  to  enter  programs  like  the  one  the 
President  visited  this  month,  one  that  starts  them  on  a  path  to- 
ward getting  a  portable  and  nationally  recognized  credential,  a 
skills  certificate  that  tells  every  employer  that  these  young  people 
know  what  they  are  doing.  And  that  is  what  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act  hopes  to  achieve.  And  if  we  do  this  right— and 
we  can— we  can  prepare  these  young  people  for  even  more  sophisti- 
cated training  at  the  community  and  four-year  college  level. 

I  want  to  thank  Secretary  Reich  for  his  leadership  in  this  effort. 
Our  two  Departments  have  worked  hand  in  hand,  along  with  staff 
of  this  committee  and  the  Senate  committee,  both  on  Goals  2000 
and  on  this  companion  initiative. 

I  can  tell  you  that  this  type  of  cooperation  is  one  sure  way  to 
reinvent  government.  The  theme  of  reinventing  government  is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  legislation.  In  order  to  build  school-to-work  sys- 
tems, we  have  to  reinvent  the  whole  Federal,  State,  community 
partnership. 

The  development  of  these  school-to-work  systems  simply  won't 
work  if  we  think  in  terms  of  a  Federal  one-size-fits-all  model.  There 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  creativity  in  this  country.  And  this  new 
initiative  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  this  creativity,  to  build 
upon  the  innovative  programs  that  some  States  and  communities 
have  already  started. 
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As  a  former  governor,  I  know  what  a  difference  it  makes  to  have 
flexibility  to  craft  your  own  solutions  to  fit  the  particular  economy 
of  your  State  and  your  community.  And  that  is  why  this  legislation 
includes  waiver  provisions  to  give  States  and  communities  the 
flexibility  that  they  need  to  create  a  schooI*to-work  system »  one 
that  encourages  creativity  to  integrate  existing  Federal  programs, 
like  the  Carl  Ferkins  Act  and  the  JTPA  to  support  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  school*to*work  system. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Federal  role  is  really  to  promote  the 
creation  of  school^to-work  systems  at  the  State  and  local  level.  We 
will  provide  the  seed  capital  to  help  States  and  communities  get 
started.  Conceptually,  we  will  frame  the  picture  by  setting  out 
three  core  components  that  every  school-to-work  program  should 
have,  and  then  we  will  giye  States  and  communities  the  latitude 
that  they  need  to  fill  in  the  details. 

First,  every  program  will  include  school-based  learning  and  a 
program  of  stuay  that  meets  challenging  academic  standards  devel- 
oped under  Goafs  2000. 

Second,  every  program  will  incorporate  work-based  learning,  in- 
cluding paid  work  experience  ana  workplace  mentoring.  Work- 
based  and  school-based  learning  will  culminate  in  the  award  of 
high  school  diplomas  and  skill  certificates  that  are  recognized  by 
industries  and  for  which  the  students  have  trained. 

And,  third,  local  programs  will  be  required  to  provide  connecting 
activities  that  are  essential  to  matching  students  with  employers  in 
bridging  the  worlds  of  school  and  work. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  high  academic  and  skills  standards, 
Goals  2000  is  integral  to  the  success  of  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish in  this  new  program.  Through  Goals  2000,  we  hope  to  cre- 
ate challenging  voluntary  national  standards  for  core  academic 
courses.  States  will  use  these  standards  as  benchmarks  in  develop- 
ing their  own  high  standards.  Students  in  school-to-work  programs 
will  be  expected  to  meet  these  high  academic  standards. 

In  addition.  Goals  2000  also  promotes  the  development  of  na- 
tional skills  standards.  A  student  who  successfully  completes  a 
school-to-work  program  will  earn  a  skills  certificate  benchmarked 
to  these  national  skill  standards.  The  skill  standards  set  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  will  state  plainly  what  a  person  should  know  and 
should  be  able  to  do  in  a  broad  range  of  occupations. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  for  employers?  It  will  give  them  some 
sense  of  security  that  a  student  who  walks  into  their  ofRce  with  a 
skill  certificate  already  Has  some  of  the  basic  skills  needed  to  func- 
tion in  their  industry.  Students,  for  their  part,  will  know  that  a 
skills  certificate  earned  in  Illinois  will  be  respected  from  Oregon  to 
Maine. 

Finally,  I  believe  this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward  an- 
swering the  question  that  students  have  been  asking  for  genera- 
tions: Why  do  I  have  to  learn  this?  In  the  end,  they  will  come  to 
realize  that  the  truth  of  the  reminder  that  President  Clinton  has 
so  often  issued,  ''the  more  you  learn,  the  more  you  earn."  And  in 
addition  to  their  careers,  this  foundation  of  learning  will  make  for 
better  parents,  for  better  citizens,  and  for  a  more  fulfilled  life. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  REICH,  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Secretary  Reich.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Ford,  Representative 
Goodling,  Members  of  the  committee. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  world  of  education  and  the  world  of  work 
to  join  together  to  make  sure  that  every  American  child  has  an  op- 
portunity for  a  full  and  productive  life,  even  if  they  are  in  the  75 
percent  who  do  not  graduate  from  a  four-year  college. 

I  cannot  stress  with  this  committee  enough  the  importance  of  be- 
ginning to  overcome  the  widening  gap  between  those  who  are  pre- 
pared for  the  world  of  work  and  those  who  are  not. 

We  have  seen  over  the  last  15  years  a  widening  gap.  Since  1980, 
the  earnings  gap  between  the  college  educated  and  the  non-college 
educated  has  doubled.  It  continues  to  widen.  This  is  a  ms^or  na- 
tional problem.  A  lot  of  that  earnings  gap  has  to  do  with  the  failure 
of  this  society  to  provide  avenues  of  cai^rs  and  upward  mobUity 
to  young  people  who  do  not  graduate  from  four-year  colleges.  We 
have  to  dispell  the  assumption,  we  have  to  disenthrall  ourselves 
from  the  premise  that  in  order  to  have  a  good  job,  you  have  got  to 
have  a  four-year  college  education  in  this  country.  That  can't  be 
right.  That  can't  be  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  good  job. 

Technology  and  global  competition  are  both  conspiring  to  in- 
crease that  gap.  Technology  is  your  friend  if  you  are  prepared  to 
use  it.  Technology  is  your  competitor  and  it  is  going  to  take  your 
job  away  if  you  are  not  prepared. 

We  are  talking  not  only  about  manufacturing,  but  also  about 
services.  You  can  see  it  all  around  us.  Bank  tellers  replaced  by 
automatic  teller  machines.  Remember  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  tele- 
phone operators.  Now  we  have  a  lot  of  automatic  switching  machin- 
ery and  on  and  on  and  on. 

International  trade  is  the  same.  Twelve  thousand  people  are  en- 
tering the  world  economy  every  week,  the  vast  mflgority  of  whom 
would  be  delighted  to  work  for  a  small  fraction  of  prevailing  Amer- 
ican wages.  Most  of  those  people  are  working  for  wages  far  below 
Mexican  wages. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  gap  that  is  growing  between  the  well 
prepared  and  the  unprepared  in  this  country — and  it  is  beginning 
to  be  a  yawning  gap— we  have  got  to  prepare  the  unprepared. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  just  a  beginning.  It  is  not  a  panacea. 
It  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  but  it  is,  potentially,  a  ms^or 
step  forward. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  talk  about.  Over  the  last  nine  months,  Sec- 
retary Riley  and  I  have  actuallv  gone  out  there  and  looked  at  what 
is  working.  This  legislation  builds  on  what  is  working  already.  We 
have  seen  in  various  States  and  various  communities  school-to- 
work  transition  programs  that  really  are  making  a  difference. 

We  went  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  not  too  long  ago.  We  saw  some 
apprenticeship  programs  that  really  were  with  small  machine  tool, 
metal  cutting  plants,  young  people  with  mentors  right  there  gain- 
ing the  kind  of  training  they  need  to  have  a  good  job. 

In  Vermont,  apprenticeship  programs  and  training  programs  are 
beginning  to  be  provided  to  a  lot  of  young  people  who  are  not  going 
to  four-year  colleges.  Students  are  working  with  community  coV 
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leges  and  technical  institutes,  gaining  work-based  and  school-based 
experience. 

In  Wichita,  Kansas,  Louisiana:  There  are  pockets  around  this 
country  where  this  is  already  working. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  impose  a  new  layer  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  It  is  to  provide  seed  capital  to  encourage 
more  States  and  communities  to  get  on  board. 

There  are  four  vital  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  why  this  particular 
model  of  legislation  works:  First  of  all,  it  lets  business  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  We  have  a  long  and  noble  tradition  in  this  country 
of  vocational  education,  and  it  has  done  a  terrific  job  in  many  re- 
spects. This  piece  of  legislation  builds  on  that  tradition.  It  lets  busi- 
nesses in  on  the  ground  floor  of  training  their  future  workers. 
Under  this  program  they  will  have  designed  training  programs  that 
fill  their  needs  directly. 

And,  secondly,  it  does  build  on  what  works.  We  have  tried  to 
model  the  program  around  what  we  have  seen  that  does,  in  fact, 
work  around  the  country,  not  a  one-size-fits-all  model,  but  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  some  criteria  that  the  vanguard  States,  the  van- 
guard cities,  and  communities  which  are  already  doing  it  can  meet 
and  some  planning  money  so  everybody  else  can  get  on  board.  It 
will  encourage  a  national  network.  Ultimately  every  State  will 
have  an  effective  system  tailored  to  local  needs. 

Third,  employers  in  partnership  with  labor  define  the  skill  re- 
quirements for  jobs  and  help  govern  the  program.  What  you  are 
seeing  here,  the  partnership  between  education  and  labor  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  metaphor  for  what  we  are  beginning  to  see  around  the  coun- 
try and  what  this  legislation  seeks  to  achieve.  Secretary  Riley  and 
I  have  been  working  very  hard  on  this;  but  getting  workers,  edu- 
cators, labor,  and  government  officals  around  the  country  working 
together  on  these  kinds  of  programs  will  get  the  ball  rolling  even 
faster 

And,  finally,  this  program  is  about  leveraging  resources.  It 
stretches  scarce  Federal  dollars  by  using  them  as  seed  money  or 
what  might  be  called  "venture  capital"  to  encourage  States  and 
communities. 

And  by  the  way,  what  more  important  venture  to  invest  in  than 
young  people's  lives.  We  believe  this  Act  is  practical.  We  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  this  proposal  has  so  much  broad-based  sup- 
port. Every  msgor  business  organization  has  come  out  in  support  of 
it. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  and  other  labor  groups  are  very  sup- 
portive. This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  for  which  the  time  has  come. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Members  of  this  committee,  for  all  the  work 
you  have  done.  We  have  been  working  with  you,  and  many  of  you 
have  been  working  on  this  issue  for  years. 

Again,  we  are  building  on  work  that  has  been  done,  and  the  time 
has  come  to  put  that  work  to  use. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Reich  follows:] 
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The  United  States  Department  of  Education 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 


Joint  st«t«Mnt 
of 

Richard  It.  Rilsy 
6ttcr«t«ry  of  Education 
and 

Robert  B.  Rsich 
Sacratary  of  Labor 
bafora 

Houaa  Education  and  Labor  Contittaa  ' 
Saptasbar  29,  1993 

Chairman  Ford,  Kr.  Goodling,  and  maabara  of  tha  Coaaittaa, 
va  thank  you  for  thia  opportunity  to  appaar  hara  today  to  diacuaa 
tha  ** School ••to*Hor)c  Opportunitiaa  Act  of  1993  «** 

Our  joint  atataaant  raflacta  tha  Dapartitant  of  Educations 
and  tha  Dapartaant  of  La]9or*a  unpracadantad  collaboration  in  tha 
daaign  and  iaplaaantation  of  a  major  nav  aducation  and  training 
initiativa.    For  our  Dapartmanta,  "rainvanting  govamaant**  haa 
includad  working  in  partnarahip  to  daaign  a  nav  nationvida 
achool*»to*>vor)c  ayataa  to  craata  opportunitiaa  for  atudanta  from 
all  aducational,  aocial,  and  aconoaic  backgrounda.    Thia  nav 
ayataa  ia  daaignad  to  ba  **bottoaa-up**  and  outcoaa  oriantad,  and, 
through  **vantura  capital,**  ia  intandad  to  bring  to  baar  raaoiurcaa 
froa  othar  Fadaral,  Stata,  and  local  prograaa  to  lavaraga 
ayataaic  rafora. 

Ha  hava  banaf ittad  graatly  froa  tha  laadarahip  of  thia 
Coaaittaa  which  haa  baan  ao  coaaittad  to  improving  tha  tranaition 
froa  achool  to  %ror)c  for  all  young  paopla.    You  hava  laid  auch  of 
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th«  foundation  for  this  initiativ«  and  hav«  •ncouragad  us  to  join 
with  you  in  designing  a  comprehensiva  system  that  prepares  young 
Aaericans  for  higher  skill,  higher  wage  careers. 

Building  on  tueeessee 

This  legislation  builds  on  the  work  of  many  States  and 
localities  that  are  rapidly  developing  innovative  school- to-work 
programs  which  combine  academic  and  occupational  learning. 
Practitioners  from  across  the  country  have  met  with  us  to  share 
their  experiences  in  operating  youth  apprenticeship,  tech-prep, 
career  academies,  co«*op  education  and  other  programs  that  prepare 
students  for  work  and  to  offer  'cheir  counsel  for  developing  a 
nationwide  system  that  goes  beyond  any  single  program. 

The  "School-to-Hork  Opportunities  Act  of  1993 ■*  reflects  the 
recommendations  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  business,  education,  labor, 
civil  rights  and  community  based  organizations,  and  State  and 
local  governmental  organizations  that  have  a  strong  interest  in 
how  American  students  prepare  for  careers.    The  Departments  of 
Education  and  Labor  have  consulted  with  a  wide  ranging  number  of 
individuals  throughout  the  development  of  the  legislation.    As  e 
result  of  this  input,  we  have  a  sound  bill  supported  by  niuerous 
diverse  organizations  representing  all  of  the  stakeholders  who 
are  key  to  successful  School-to*Work  partnerships.    An  attachment 
to  our  statement  lists  organizations  that  have  provided  trritten 
statements  supportive  of  the  legisletion. 

Finally,  we  are  enormously  pleased  that  the  School«to-Hork 
Opportunities  Act  already  has  solid  bipartisan  support.  Thus 
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far,  th«rtt  are  15  Senate  sponsors  and  44  House  sponsors.    He  hope 
that,  as  this  proposal  aakes  its  way  through  the  legislative 
process,  additional  co-sponsors  froa  both  parties  will  sign  on. 

This  initiative  is  premised  on  the  belief  that  vork^based 
learning  integrated  with  related  acadeaic  training  can  provide 
American  youth  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  make  a 
successful  transition  from  school  to  a  first  job  in  a  higher- 
skill,  higher-wage  career.    Throughout  the  spring  and  sumer,  and 
culminating  in  President  Clinton's  visit  to  the  Opportunity 
Skyway  Program  in  Georgetown,  Delaware,  a  number  of  you  have 
joined  us  on  site  visits  to  observe  the  impact  on  students  of 
learning  where  there  is  no  artificial  division  between  what  is 
practical  and  hands-on  and  what  is  academic.    During  these 
visits,  the  students  we  met  talked  about  ''doors  being  opened  for 
them,**    "meeting  role  models,"  "expanding  one's  interests," 
"hands  on  experience  is  what  counts"  and  "learning  a  lot  more 
because  it  is  fun."    Finally,  one  young  woman  in  the  Opportunity 
Skyway  Program,  which  prepares  students  for  careers  in  aircraft 
maintenance  or  as  pilots,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  for  such 
opportxmities  to  be  available  to  students. 


Mee4  for  a  cempreheAsive  •ohool'-to'-irork  gjstea 
As  this  Committee  knows  too  well,  many  of  America's  young 
people  do  not  possess  the  basic  academic  and  occupational  skills 
necessary  for  the  changing  workplace  or  further  education. 
Three-fourths  of  America's  young  people  enter  the  workforce 
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Without  four-yMT  collage  dffgr—u.    Jtmmtacch  indicates  that  th« 
•arly  y«ars  in  th*  labor  aurkAt  for  uny  graduating  high  school 
studants  ara  cbaractarisad  as  a  •churning  procass"  vhara  youth 
who  do  find  aaployaant  siaply  aova  froai  ona  lov-skill  job  to 
anotbar.    Many  do  not  find  stabla,  caraar-tracfc  jobs  for  a  good 
fiva  to  tan  yaars  aftar  Tradnating  fron  high  school. 

Wa  also  knov  that  tba  wagas,  banafits,  and  working 
conditions  of  A»aricans  without  collaga  dagraaa  ara  aroding 
rapidly.    In  tha  19«0*s,  tba  gap  in  aamings  batwaan  high  school 
and  collaga  graduatas  doublad;  for  tbosa  without  high  school 
dagraas,  tha  gap  graw  avan  widar.  Tha  raaaons  ara  coaplax,  but 
two  factors  stand  out: 

«       tha  lack  of  a  coaprahanaiva  and  formal  systaa  to  prapara 
youth  for  highar  akill,  bighar  waga  jobs;  and 

•       tha  shift  in  daaand  in  jUXfl£  of  workars  with  skills  and 
against  workars  witboat  than. 

imila  our  major  intamational  ooafMtitors  ara  raf  ining  and 
iaproving  thair  scbool-to-^rk  transition  systaas,  tha  Unitad 
Statas  has  yat  to  davalop  ona.    in  practical  tarsa,  this  saans 
that,  unlika  thair  paars  In  Japan  or  Garaany,  for  axaapla,  young 
Aaaricans  antaring  tha  workforca  aftar  high  school  saka  thair  way 
into  thair  first  jobs  with  littla  guidanca,  diraction,  or 
support. 

Naanwhila,  aany  African  aaployars  tall  us  thay  ara  unabla 
to  hira  antry-laval  workars  with  strong  acadaaic  and  occupational 
akillst  tharaby  harming  thair  ability  to  coa^Mta  suocassfully 
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against  intamational  coapatltors  that  ara  Incraaslngly 
transformijig  thaaaalva*  iato  high  parforaanca  work  organizations • 

As  Prasidant  Clinton  said  In  his  visit  to  tha  Opportunity 
Skyway  progran  aarliar  this  aonths  **lf  va  ara  going  to  prospar  in 
tha  vorld  toward  ^thith  wa  ara  haading,  wa  hava  to  raach  out  to 
avary  ona  of  our  young  paopla  who  want  a  job  and  don*t  hava  tha 
training  to  gat  it,    Wa  don*t  hava  a  parson  to  wasta...whan  wa 
wasta  than...  tha  rast  of  us  pay.    Wa  pay  in  unanploynant.  Ha 
pay  in  walfara.    Wa  pay  in  jail  costs.    Wa  pay  in  drug  usa 
costs.** 


Tha  ** School ^o-Work  opportunitias  Act  of  1993"  puts  in  placa 
tha  franawork  for  a  high^ality  ft^mtn  in  all  Statas  to  sarva 
significant  nunbars  of  young  paopla,  including  thosa  who  plan  on 
continuing  thair  aducation  at  a  collaga  or  univarsity.  This 
initiativa  is  not  about  astablishing  a  naw  prograa  that  will 
coapata  with  axi sting  prograas  for  liaitad  rasourcas  and 
custcMrs;  rathar  it  is  abofut  putting  in  placa  tha  building 
blocks  for  a  nationwida  systan.    Wa  axpact  that  Statas  and 
localitias  will  ba  abla  to  build  such  systaas  by  anriching  and 
axpanding  upon  axisting  prograas  —  such  as  youth  appranticaship, 
tach*prap  aducation,  cooparativa  aducation,  caraar  acadaaias,  and 
school-'to-'appranticaship  prograas. 


Vuttiag  la  Plaoa  a  Vraaawork 
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Llaks  witli  OMls  aooo 


This  propoMl  is  clossly  linksd  to  ths  "fiducats  AMsric«  Act: 
Goals  2000**  vhich  proaotos  tho  dovlopasnt  and  sncouragss  ths 
voluntary  adoption  of  national  acadasic  and  skill  standards. 
Thasa  standards  will  provida  a  fraaawork  within  which  School-to- 
Hork  Opportunitias  prograas  will  ba  davalopad  and  adainistarad. 
All  studants*  including  studants  in  a  S<^ool-to-«ork 
Opportunitias  prograa,  would  ba  hald  to  tha  saaa  high  contant  and 
parforaanca  standards  davalopad  by  Statas  undar  tha  Goals  2000 
legislation.    School -to-WOrk  Opportunitias  prograas  would  hava  to 
prapara  studants  —  both  through  scbool-basad  and  work-basad 
laaming  —  to  aaat  thasa  chal longing  standards.    In  addition » 
tha  astablishaant  of  national  skill  standards  in  broad 
occupational  araas  would  guida  tha  davalopaant  of  what  a  studant 
in  a  School<-to*Work  opportunitias  prograa  would  naad  to  know  do 
to  aarn  a  skills  cartificata. 

Wa  aust  sat  high  axpactations  for  all  of  our  youth,  collaga 
bound  or  not»  and  saisa  this  opportunity  to  anlist  aaployars* 
activa  Involvaaant  in  preparing  youth  for  work.    Education » 
businass,  labor*  and  coaaunitias  naad  to  camm  togathar;  acadaaic 
praparation  and  occupational  training  should  not  ba  offarad  in 
isolation  froa  tha  workplace. 

l.agislatioa*s  Vriaary  Vaaturas 
Tha  proposed  legislation  provides  **venture  capital**  for 
States  and  coaaunitias  to  underwrite  the  initial  costs  of 
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planning  and  •stablishing  a  stat^vid*  School**to«Wor}c 
OpportunltlM  syst«x.    Th«se  systMui  would  b«  driven  by  Stat«  and 
local  daclslon  aaXars  and  ultlaataly  b«  aaintainad  with  othar 
Fadaral,  Stats,  local  and  privata  rasourcas. 

Although  tba  laglslatlon  provldas  for  a  significant  dagraa 
of  local  f laxibility  and  craativity  so  that  programs  can  addrass 
local  naads  and  raspond  to  cbangas  in  the  local  labor  market, 
thara  will  b«  common  alaments  in  all  programs.    Ml  School-to*- 
Work  Opportunities    programs  would  contain  three  core  components: 

•  Work^'based  learning  includes  providing  students  with  a 
planned  program  of  job  training  in  a  broad  range  of  tasks  in 
an  occupational  area,  as  veil  as  paid  work  experience  and 
mentoring; 

•  *  School'»based  learning  includes  a  coherent  multi-year 

sequence  of  instruction  in  career  majors  —  typically 
beginning  in  the  eleventh  grade  and  including  one  or  two 
years  of  postsecondary  education  —    tied  to  high  academic 
and  skill  standards  as  proposed  in  the  **Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.**    School-based  learning  must  also  provide 
career  exploration  and  counseling,  and  periodic  evaluations 
to  identify  students*  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

•  Connecting  Activities  would  ensure  coordination  of  the  work 
and  school'basad  learning  components  of  a  School -to-Hork 
Opportunities  program,  such  as  providing  technical 
assistance  in  designing  work-based  learning  components, 
matching  students  with  employers*  work-based  learning 
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opportunltiM,  and  collecting  Information  on  what  happans  to 

studants  aftar  tbay  coaplata  tha  prograa. 

Studanta  coaplating  a  School-to-Vork  Opportunitiaa  progran 
would  aam  a  high  achool  diploma,  and  of  tan  a  cartif  icata  from  a 
poataacondary  institution*    Tbay  vould  also  gat  a  portabla 
induatry-racognisad  cradantial  oartifying  co«patancy  in  an 
occupational  araa.    Noat  importantly,  thaaa  atudanta  would  ba 
raady  to  atart  a  firat  job  on  a  carcar  track  or  pursua  furthar 
education  and  training* 

under  thia  legialation,  states  will  have  multiple  avanuaa  to 
build  school-to-work  systems  with  Federal  aupport—  development 
granta,  implementation  grenta,  and  waivera*    Firat,  we  expect 
every  state  that  appliea  to  get  a  development  grant,  which  can  be 
uaed  both  to  produce  a  comprehensive  plan  and  to  begin  the 
developmental  work  of  conatructing  a  ayatem*    Second,  once  a 
State  haa  an  approved  plan,  it  can  be  conaidered  for  a  five-year 
implementation  grant*  The  8Chool*to-work  implementation  fiinda 
will  roll  out  in  "wavea**  with  leading-edge  Stetea  awarded  the 
firat  granta  with  the  underatanding  that  their  ef forta  are,  in 
part,  to  inform  and  improve  aubsequent  ef forta*    Thia  will  enable 
the  pace  to  pick  up  aa  we  go  along.    We  anticipate  that  with 
auff  icient  funda  we  will  be  able  to  begin  aupporting 
implementation  in  all  Statea  over  the  next  four  yeara. 

State  plana  and  applications  for  implementation  funda  muat 
addreaa  aome  fundamental  iaauea  to  enaure  a  auccaaaful  atata-wide 
achool- to-work  ayatem.    Theae  include: 
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•  Ensuring  opportunities  for  all  studsnts  to  participate  in 
School-to**Wor)c  Opportunities  progress ,  including  students 
who  are  disadvantaged  students,  students  of  diverse  rac;*. 
ethnic,  end  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with 
disabilities,  students  with  liaited  English  proficiency,  lev 
achieving  and  acadeaically  talented  students,  and  forser 
students  who  May  have  dropped  out  of  school; 

•  Ensuring  opportunities  for  young  voMen  to  participate  in 
programs  that  lead  to  high'-perfonMnce  high-paying  jobs 
including  jobs  in  nontraditional  eaployvent; 

•  Continuing  the  School^to-Hork' Opportunities  prograM  when  - 
funds  under  this  proposal  are  no  longer  available. 

•  Coordinating  funds  under  the  School-torHork  opportunities 
prograa  with  funds  froa  related  Federal  education  end 
training  prograas  (such  as  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Act,  the  Eleaentary  and  secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the  Family 
Sujpport  Act,  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
and  the  Adult  Education  Act). 

•  Stimulating  and  supporting  School-to-Hork  opportunities 
prograas  to  aeet  the  requirements  of  the  proposal  end 
expanding  the  prograa  throughout  the  State, 
lapleaentetion  funds  aay  be  expended  for  activities 

undertaken  to  help  a  State  inpleaent  its  School-to-Hork 
opportunities  systea.    The  legislation  provides  that  such 
activities  aay  include,  for  exaaple,  recruiting  and  providing 
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Mslstanctt  to  Mtployars;  conducting  outTMCh  actlvltltts  to 
promottt  collaboration  by  kay  partnars;  providing  training  for 
taachars,  aaployars,  vorkplaca  aantors^  counaalors  and  othars; 
providing  labor  narkat  information  to  partnarships  to  halp 
datamina  which  highar  skill,  higbar  vaga  occupations  ara  in 
daaand;  dasigning  or  adapting  work  basad  laarning  progra««;  and 
working  with  othar  Statas  that  ara  da va loping  or  iaplasanting 
School-to-Kork  Opportunitias  systans.    In  addition,  funds 
authorized  by  tha  lagislation  could  ba  usad,  for  axampla,  to 
provida  sarvicas  to  individuals  who  raquira  additional  support  in 
ordar  to  participate  affactivaly  in  a  School»co->Nork 
Opportunit ias « 

Third,  Statas  will  also  hava  tha  opportunity  to  saak  vaivars 
to  provisions  of  ralatad  Fadaral  education  and  job  training 
programs.    Waivers  are  an  additional  resource  to  assist  in  tha 
start  up  and  i»pla»antation  of  School-to*Kork  Opportunities 
programs  and  to  facilitate  coordination  between  this  new  effort 
and  existing  programs.    Though  the  pace  of  program  expansion  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  lagislation, 
we  have  structured  tha  initiative  to  enable  rapid,  nationwide 
activity. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  also  authorizes  support  for  direct 
Fadaral  grants  to  local  communities.    These  grants  will  be  for 
communities  that  are  prepared  to  implement  a  School-to-»Work 
Opportunities  program,  but  that  ara  in  States  not  yet  ready  for 
Implomantat ion • 
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Fifth,  grants  will  be  available  for  UL'ban  and  rural  areas 
character izsd  by  high  unsmploynsnt  and  poverty,  to  give  these 
areas  special  support  to  help  overcome  the  substantial  challenges 
they  face  in  building  effective  SchooX-to-Work  Opportunities 
prograas. 

Finally,  funds  are  also  provided  to  the  Secretaries  to  offer 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  states,  local  partnerships 
and  others,  to  conduct  research  and  denonstration  projects  and, 
in  collaboration  with  States,  to  establish  a  systen  of 
perfomance  standards. 


The  proposal  also  provides  safeguards  for  the  School -to*>Wor)c 
Opportunities  program  to  protect  students  and  existing  workers. 
Among  other  stipulations,  these  safeguards  will  prohibit  the 
displacement  of  any  currently  employed  worker  or  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertime  work,  wages  or  employment  benefits.  The 
bill  also  ensures  the  integrity  of  existing  contracts  for 
services  or  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  the 
applicability  of  health,  safety  and  civil  rights  laws. 

Partnerships 

The  proposal  requires  broad-based  partnerships  in  states  and 
communities  —  without  these  partnerships  real  and  lasting 
changes  will  be  difficult  to  achieve,    states  applying  for 
Federal  development  and  implementation  funds  must  show  how: 


Safeguards 
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•  Th«  Governor,  th*  chiaf  Stat«  School  Officer,  St«t«  agency 
officials  responsible  for  job  training  and  «iploy»«nt, 
•conoMic  davalopsant,  and  postsacondary  aducation  and  othar 
appropriate  officials  ara  to  ba  involved  in  the  development 
and  ii^?.\e»entation  of  a  School-^to-*Worlc  Opportunities 
systeas,  and; 

•  The  stata  will  enlist  the  active  and  continued  participation 
o£  eaployars,  secondary  and  postsecondary  educational 
insv'-.itutions,  labor,  local  elected  officials,  couunity 
based  organizations  and  »any  others  parties  that  should  be 
part  of  a  School*to-lforlc  Opportunities  systea. 

At  the  local  level,  partnerships  coaposed  of  eut;:»Ioyer^, 
public  secondary  and  postsecondary  educational  institutions  or 
agencies,  and  labor  organizations  as  well  as  other  appropriate 
entities  will  be  responsible  for  local  school-to-vork  programs. 

Coaelusioa 

The  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  will  continue  to  work 
in  a  collaborative  relationship  to  implement  an  effective  School* 
to-*Worlc  Opportunities  system.    Our  collaborative  efforts  are  a 
model  for  these  State  and  local  partners  as  thay  move  forward 
with  this  new  initiative. 

ffe  believe  the  School-to-Hork  Opportunities  Act  can  help 
produce  the  skilled,  prepared,  and  flexible  workforce  that  the 
new  economy  demands.    That  is  %my  this  proposal  is  such  an 
important  part  of  the  Clinton  Administration's  workforce 
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inv«stattnt  strategy • 

Nr.  ChairMn,  v«  thank  you  for  your  comitMnt  to  work  to 
gain  rapid  and  bipartisan  anactmant  of  this  important 
legislation,  and  for  your  ongoing  laadarship  in  this  araa.  Va 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you.  Nr.  Goodling,  othar 
CoMittaa  aaabars,  and  othar  laadars  in  tha  Housa  daaply 
coaaittad  to  davaloping  a  comprahensiva  School^to-Work  systaw  in 
this  nation. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  HAVE  WIITTEN  STATEMENTS  SUFrORTIVE  OF 

THE  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1993 


Nttional  AllUnct  of  Buf^jMM 
NttiMtl  AMocUtaoa  or  lilaauf actum* 
tbt  BiutaMt  RouadUbU  . 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Coomm 


AFU:iO 

Amtntaa  P«dir«tlon  of  TMcbtrt 

Natiootl  Edufittioci  AaiocUtioii 
Somco  EnptoyMt  Timmitkitiil  Union 

Uniud  AamUtiott  oC  Joumtymaii  aod  AppcoatieMi  of  Fluabiaf  tad  Plp«  PiUing 
laduotty  oC  th«  UnM  S^dtM  and  Caaada 


Amaricaa  Aaaodatiott  of  Comauaitr  CoUogat 
Couadl  of  Chiaf  Suta  School  Oflkara 

Natiooal  AaaoeUtka  of  Stata  Duwtofft  of  Vocatioaal  Tacfanical  Edu^^ 

Cooaoftium 
Natiooal  FTA 

National  Youth  Eaploysaat  Coalitioft 


National  Aaaodatto  of  Countiaa 
National  Confarancn  of  8Uta  LagiaUturaa 
National  Oofaraotii'  AaaadaHon 
U.S.  Confamoa  of  Maym 


Amarieaa  Youth  PoUqr  forum 
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United  States  Department  of  Educatioa 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 

WHY  SCHOOL-TaWORK? 

School-to«work  prog  rams  assist  students  in  mslctng  the  transition  from  school  to  a  good  first  job  on 
a  high  skill,  high  wage  career  track.  Combining  learning  at  the  worksite  with  learning  in  school, 
schooI«to-work  progi ams  establish  a  partnership  between  schools  and  employers  and  prepare 
students  for  either  a  high  quality  job  requiring  technical  skills  or  further  education  and  training. 

WHY  gCHOOL.mWORK? 

Sevent>'five  percent  of  America*s 
young  people  do  not  achieve  a  college 
degree.  Many  of  these  young  people 
are  not  equipped  with  Ae  basic 
academic  and  occupational  skills 
needed  in  an  increasingly  complex 
labor  market  The  low*skill,  high* 
paying  manufacturing  jobs  that  once 
provided  decent  employment  for 
relatively  unskilled  Americans  no 
longer  exist  Therefore,  many  high 
school  graduates  do  not  fmd  stable, 
career*track  jobs  for  five  to  ten  years 
after  graduation. 

In  today's  highly  competitive  global 
economy,  business  performance  is 
determined  in  large  part  by  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  workers.  The 
technological  pressures  make 
employers  reluctant  to  take  a  chance 
on  inexperienced  high  school  graduates 
whose  diplomu  signal  nothing  about 
their  skills,  knovtdedge  and  ability  to 
perform  increasingly  difficult  work. 

The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  and  effective  Khool*to-work  transition  system  has  also  had  a 
significant  economic  impact  on  students.  In  the  19S0*s,  the  gap  in  eamtngs  between  high  school 
graduates  and  college  graduates  doubled;  for  those  without  high  school  degrees,  the  gap  grew  even 
wider. 

Not  only  has  the  lack  of  school*to-work  assistance  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  eamings  potential 
of  our  young  people,  but  it  also  has  had  tremendous  costs  to  business  and  our  economy  as  a  whole. 
Because  businesses  lack  more  highly  •skilled  workers,  their  productivity  suffers  and,  in  turn,  our 
economy  as  a  whole  suffers. 


Promising  school-to*work  programs  integrate  utirk* 
based  learning  and  schooNbased  learning*  academic 
and  occupational  learning  and  they  link  secondary 
and  post*sccondaiy  education.  Hands*on  learning 
and  ^e  integration  of  school  and  work  curricula  help 
students  see  the  connection  between  what  they  learn 
today  and  how  well  th^  will  do  in  jobs  tomorrow. 
The  strength  of  schcol-to-work  is  the  diversity  of . 
approaches  in  meeting  local  needs.  Successful 
programs  often  share  three  basic  program  elements: 

^/oric-basfcw  leaning,  which  includes  paid  work 
experience,  st^ctured  training  and  mentoring  at  the 
worksite. 

SchoDtrbased  learning,  based  on  career  majors,  which 
is  a  program  of  instniction  designed  to  meet  high 
academic  and  occupational  skill  standards. 

Connecting  activitiu,  which  assist  employers, 
schoois  and  students  connect  the  worlds  of  sdiool 
and  work.  This  is  thk  *glus*  that  helps  the  local 
pirtners  deliver  quality  programa. 
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No  tinfU  approsdt  to  building  sciiool*to*work  programs  it  ippropritte  for  til  communitiet.  A 
tttcomfut  schooI*to*work  system  wilt  b«  bull  locally,  not  imposed  top-down  (torn  Wa^ington. 
D.C.  Local  partnenhips  of  cmploycfs,  sdMots,  labor  organizations,  parents,  studcntt  and 
community  leaders  together  wilt  design  and  implement  Ae  programs  which  fit  Aeir  individual 
circumstances  and  unique  needs. 

A  successful,  national  school*l9*work  lystem  ought  to  build  on  Ae  promising  approaches  being 
developed  in  many  sutes  and  conununities  including  youth  apprenticeship,  tech  prep,  career 
academies  and  cooperative  educatioA.  Programs  are  more  likdy  to  succeed  if  there  is  ongoing 
community  ownerriiip  of  Ae  program  for  bettering  young  Americanos  career  opportunities. 

Successful  schoo!*to-worlc  programs  require  the  active  involvement  of  business  and  community 
leaders,  labor  and  educators.  Employers,  in  partnership  with  labor,  define  Ae  skill  requtrementt  for 
jobs,  participate  equally  in  the  governance  of  the  program,  offer  quality  teaming  experiences  for  die 
studenu  at  the  worksite,  and  provide  jobs  for  studentt  and  graduates.  Businesses  Aare  informaiion 
widi  sdiools  on  the  technologies,  management  processes,  business  practices  and  stfucturt  of  work 
in  tod^*s  organization.  For  school*to*woffc  programs  to  bo  successful,  all  partners  must  %vork 
toge^er  to  develop  curricula  that  will  prepare  students  to  enter  and  succeed  in  tedwotogically 
complex  worksites. 
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The  United  States  Depaitment  of  Education 
The  United  States  Depaitment  of  Labor 

SCHOOL-TaWORK  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1993 
LCGISLATIN'C  FACT  SHEET 

The  SchooMo-Wofk  Opportunities  Act,  jointly  idministered  by  the  Departments  of  Education  and 
Labor,  will  bring  together  oaftnefships  of  employers,  educators  and  others  to  build  a  high  quality 
School-to*Work  system  that  prepares  young  people  for  careers  in  high-sktll,  htgh*.wage  jobs. 

Key  Stnlegies  for.Butlding  School*To-\Vetk  Systems: 

•  The  legislation  allows  for  flexibility  so  that  programs  can  address  local  needi  aind 
respond  to  changes  tn  the  local  economy  and  labor  market.  While  the  legislation 
requires  core  components  and  goals,  it  does  not  dictate  a  single  nfiethod  for  fulfilling 
those  requirements.  Multiple  sources  of  support    federal  grants  to  sutes..  waivers, 
direct  grants  to  local  parmerships.  and  high  poverty  area  grants  ••will  tllow  gtm^ 
to  build  Schoi>Nto^Work  systems  within  tha  first  few  years. 

•  .  States  and  localities  can  buiVd  SehooUtp^Work  systems  upon  existing  successful  . 

programs  v  such  as  youth  apprenticeship*. tech^prep  education,  cooperative  educatioii, 
career  academies,  and  schopUto^apprenttcfship  programs. 

•  The  legislation  will  promote  the  coordination  of  itate,  local  and  other  federal  resources. 
When  the  SchooUto^Work  fundi  end.  ths  programs  will  be  supported  by  other  resources. 

•  The  active  and  continued  involvement  of  local  busiriess,  educatioil,  uriion.  and 
community  leaders  is  critical  to  the  success  of  SchooUto^Work  programs.  ;  . 

•  The  legislation  will; 

»     establish  required  components  and  yoals  of  every  SchooUto^Work  program  in  the 
nation; 

»     provide  development  yrants  for  all  states  to  plan  and  create  comprehensive, 
statewide  School*to^Work  systems; 

►  provide  five-year,  implementation  fftnts  to  sutes  that  have  completed  the 
development  process  and  are  ready  to  begin  operation  of  School-to-Work  systems; 

provide  waivers  of  certain  statutory  and  regulatory  program  requirements  f  jOw 
other  federal  funds  to  be  coordinated  with  comprehensive  SchooMo-Work 
programs; 

►  provide  direct  implementation  grants  to  localities  that  are  ready  to  implement 
SchooNto^Work  systems,  but  are  in  states  that  have  not  yet  received 
implementation  grants;  and 

►  provide  direct  grants  to  high  poverty  areas  to  address  the  unique  challenges  of 
implementmg  School-to>Work  systems  tn  impoverished  areas 
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Basie  Fratiwn  Components 

•  Every  School -to -Work  program  must  include: 

»     Wofk.ba^cd  fg^mtny  that  provides:  i  planned  prograin  of  job  training  or 

experiences.  p«d  work  experience,  workplace  mentoring,  and  instruction  in  general 
workplace  competencies  and  in  a  broad  variety  of  elements  of  an  industry. 

»     ^^^ftol.bited  klT?'»y      provider:  career  exploration  and  counseling,  instruction 
in  a  career  major  (selected  no  later  than  the  Ulh  grade);  t  program  of  study  that  \s 
based  on  high  academic  and  skill  standards  as  proposed  in  the  Administration's 
"Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,"  and  typically  involves,  at  least  one  year  of 
postsecondary  education;  and  periodic  evaluations  to  identify  students'  academic 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

»     Conngcttny  aetivities  that  coordinate:  involvement  of  employers,  schools  and 
students;  matching  students  and  work-based  learning  opportunities;  and  training 
teachers,  mentors  and  counselors. 

•  Successful  completion  of  a  SchooNto-Work  program  will  lead  to  a  high  school  diploma; 
a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  postsecondary  institution,  if  appropriate;  and  an 
occupational  skill  certificate.  The  skill  certificate  will  be  a  portable,  industry-recognized 
credential  that  certifies  competency  and  mastery  of  specific  occupational  skills. 

Stale  and  Local  Governance 

•  The  Governor,  the  chief  state  school  officer,  and  state  agency  officials  responsible  for 
job  training  and  employment,  economic  development,  postsecondary  education,  and 
other  appropriate  officials  will  collaborate  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  state 
SchooNto-Work  system. 

•  Partnerships  that  consist  of  employers,  secondary  and  postsecondary  educational 
institutions,  labor  organizations,  and  other  local  community  and  business  leaders  are 
responsible  for  designing  and  administering  the  local  School -to-Work  programs. 

Ftdcnl  Grants  to  Stales  and  Laealities 

•  State  and  local  applications  for  direct  federal  grantt  will  be  submitted  to  a  peer  review 
team  composed  of  federal  staff  and  outside  experts  in  education  and  training.  State 
applications  for  impltrntnution  r«n»       include  e  plan  for  e  comprehensive 
statewide  system  which  shows  how  e  state  will  meet  the  basic  program  elements  and 
required  outcomes.  In  addition,  states  must  show  how  the  programs  will  ensure  the 
opportunity  to  participate  .%  given  to  economically  disadvantaged  students,  low 
echieving  students,  students  with  disabilities  and  dropouts. 

•  Localities  will  apply  for  subgrantt  administered  by  the  states.  The  state  process  for 
distribution  of  subgrants  will  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  fideral  government. 
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School- to-Work  Opportunitias  Act  of  X993 
Sponsors 

*  K  original  cosponsor  as  introduced  on  August  5 
HOaSE  (X.R.  2%%A) 


#ttilliaM  D.  rord  D«>MI 
*Rieliard  Qspliardt  D*MO 
*«illiaa  r.  Ooodling  R-PA 
*Dals  Kildss  D-MI 
*Pat  Williaas  D-MT 
*Austin  Murphy  d-pa 
*Kajor  owsns  D-MY 
*Matthsv  Martinst  D-CA 
*8tsvs  auadsrson  R-wi 
*Robsrt  Aadrsvs  D-MJ 
*8cotty  Basslsr  D-KY 
*Xaviar  Bscsrra  D-CA 
*williaa  Clay  D-MO 
•*Rosa  DaLauro  D«*CT 
*Ron  da  Lugo  D-VI 
*Eliot  Bngal  D-iry 
*Eni  Falaoaavaaga,  D-A8 
*aana  araan  D-TX 
*Ron  XI ink  D-PA 
*Nita  Lovay  D-NY 
*Dava  McCurdy  D-OX 


*aaorga  Millar  D*CA 

*Patsy  Mink  D-RI 
*Susan  Molinari  R-NY 
*Donald  Payna  D-KJ 
*Nancy  Palosi  D»CA 
*Cliarlia  Rangal  D-NY 
*Jack  Raad  D«*RI 
•Ti»  Roamar  D-IN 
*Carlor  Roaaro-Barcalo  D*PR 
*Marga  Roukama  R-NJ 
*Thoaas  Sawyar  D**OK 
*Josa  Sarrano  2>*NY 
*Tad  Strickland  D-OH 
*Jolana  unsoald  D-HA 
*Lynn  Woolsay  D-CA 

Stany  Hoyar  D-MD 
Michaal  Castla  R-DE 

Martin  Frost  D-TX 
Ronano  Maztoli  D«*XY 
Bandar  Lavin  D*OH 
Abo  Houghton  R*MY 


SENATE  (  S.  13C1) 


»Paul  SiMon  D«IL 
*Edvard  Xannady  D-MA 
*Dava  Duranbargar  R*KN 
*Hovard  Matsa&baua  D-OH 
*Claiborna  Pall  D-RI 
*Harris  Wofford  D-PA 
*Hark  Hatfiald  R-OR 
*Carol  Mosalay*Braun  D-IL 
*John  Braaux  D-LA 
*Christophar  Dodd  D-CT 


*Patty  Murray  D-WA 
Paul  Sarbanas  D*MD 
Barbara  Mikulski  D-MD 
Danial  inouya  D-HI 
Barbara  Boxar  D-CA 
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"This  is  an  iaportant  first  stsp  in  hslping  ths  nation's  youth 
•arh  access  to  jobs  that  pay  good  vagas.  Tha  Unitad  states 
dasparataly  naads  a  systaa  for  intagratlng  school  and  work." 

Williaa  H.  Kolbarg 
Prasldant 

National  Alllanca  of  Business 


**This  bill  would  allow  coapanxes  to  define  the  skill  requirements 
for  jobs  at  their  coapany  and  to  offer  students-  the  opportunity- 
for  worksite  laarnlng  , experiences. ** ' 

Jerry  Jaslnowskl 
President 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


"The  Business  Roundtable,.  comprising- itore.  than  200  najor 
.corporations,  cowiends  this  new  legislative  initiative.  It 

responds  to  our  call  for  hew  policy  initiatives  to  jLnprova 
.  workforce  training  end  develop»ant  for  U.S.  coapatitivan^ss. " 

Lawrence  Perlaan 

Chaii^,  working  Group  on  Workforce  Training- 
■The  Buslnsss  Roundtable 


"Ths  systen  the  administration  proposes  is  a  positive  step  tovard 
iaproving  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  Ait*rican  learners  and 
helping  thea  succeed  in  an  increasingly  coapetitive  global 
aconoay.** 

Richard  L.  I^ashar 
President 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Labor  Qrgaaisatieaa 

"The  proposed  legislation  is  further  evidence  of  the  Clinton 
Administration's  commitment  to  involve  labor  organizations, 
educators y  businesses,  state  and  local  governments,  and  others  in 
partnerships  to  build  a  high*skill,  high-wage  workforce." 


AFL*CIO 
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"Wh«th«r  young  p«opI«  «r«  haadad  for  college  or  work,  this 
legislation  AXpandr  th«ir  options.  A  k«y  part  of  President 
Clinton's  education  reform  effort,  it  will  bring  the  discipline 
of  standards  to  work-preparation  programs.** 

Albert  Shanker 
President 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 


*'Since  most  other  developed  countries  have  well-established 
transitional  programs  from  school  to  work,  it  is  high  time  that 
our  nation  create  a  more  coherent  system. 

Keith  Geiger 
President 

National  Education  Association 


"For  too  long,  we  have  feiled  to  assist  youth  in  making  that  all 
important  transition  from  school  to  the  labor  force.  This 
legislation  takes  an  important  step  in  providing  students  with 
the  high  quality  education  and  on-the-job  training  they  need  to 
enter  into  the  high  wage,  high  skill  jobs  of  the  future." 

John  J.  Sweeney 
President 

Service  Employees  International  Union 


*'The  United  Association  supports  the  goals  and  principles  of  this 
legislation.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  programs  created  under  this 
act  will,  in  fact,  help  America**  youth  to     -quire  high  quality 
training  and  lead  to  high  wage/high  skill  j  •  i.** 

Marvin  J.  Bomdm 
President 

United  Association  of  Journeyman  and  Apprentices  of  the 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  states 
and  Canada. 
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Bdttcation  Orymni«>tiOB» 

*'W«  artt  particularly  pleasad  that  th«  Itgislation  acknowledges 
that  a  strong  post  secondary  rola  in  School*- to-Work  is  key  to  its 
success.  Our  Beaber  institutions  look  forward  to  playing  a 
central  role  in  the  development  of  School -to- Work  programs  across 
the  country." 

David  Pierce 
President 

American  Association  of  Coaaunity  Colleges 


"The  legislation  will  serve  as  an  important  catalyst  for 
statewide  coherent  systems  of  preparation  for  employment  focused 
on  high  skills  and  high  wages.** 

Gordon  H.  Anbach 
Executive  Director 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 


NASDVTEC  feels  confident  that  this  legislation  will  develop  a 
better  trained  and  prepared  workforce  and  encourage  a  system  with 
well-designed  school-based  and  work-based  learning.  The  nation's 
economy,  students,  the  education  system,  the  labor  market,  and 
competitiveness  will  benefit  from  the  success  of  this 
initiative.** 

Madeleine  B.  Hemmings 
Executive  Director 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  Consortium 


**The  school- to-vork  systems  that  would  be  created  by  this 
legislation  will  combine  strong  academic  training  with  job- 
related  learning  to  help  prepare  young  people  to  face  the 
challenges  of  Americen  society  when  their  school  years  are 
completed.  We  applaud  the  partnership  that  will  be  created  when 
business  and  Industry  leaders,  employers,  parents,  schools, 
students  and  community  leaders  work  together  to  devise  the 
schoo 1 -to-vork  programs . " 

National  PTA 
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**Thtt  proposed  legislation  is  fl«xil>l«  and  addrssMs  local  needs 
and  labor  Mrkats.  Xt.also  builds  upon  sxisting  succsssful 
prograss  and  providss  dlrsct  grants  to  high  povsrty  cosaunities." 

John  £.  Jacob 

Prssidsnt  and  Chisf  Exscutivs  Offlcsr 
National  Urban  Lsagus,  Inc. 

**(Ths)  Administration's  propossd  Isgislation  will  hslp  the  United 
statss  to  bs  globally  coapstitivs  and  to  achisvs  highsr  living 
standards  through  high-wags«  high*skill  jobs." 

Alan  ZucksrBan 

Exscutivs  Dirsctor 

National  Youth  EBployMnt  Coalition 

Staf  and  Local  Mlsctsd  Officials  oraaiilsatioas 
**This  Isgislstion  is  ths  first  stsp  in  a  such  naadsd  nationally 
coordlnatad  affort  to  snsurs  that  today's  schools  arc  teaching 
ths  nscassary  skills  for  tosorrow's  workar." 

Barbara  Shaan  Todd 
Prasidant 

National  Association  of  Counties 

"The  adsinistration  has  recently  unveiled  sajor  legislation  that 
would  give  grante  to  states  and  localities  to  isplesent  school- 
to-work  progress.  The  governors  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  the  Congress  and  the  adsinistration  to  expand  school -to-work 
opportunities. " 

National  Governors  Association 

"The  legislative  proposal  recently  transsitted  to  Congress  shows 
great  prosise  in  seeting  the  needs  of  our  nation's  young  people.*' 

Jerry  E.  Abraason 
President 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
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"Ths  propoMd  legislation  is  truly  visionary,  csrsfully  crafted 
through  the  finsst  public  outrsach  sffort  I  havs  obsarvsd  in  ny 
33  ysars  in  Washington.  Instsad  of  studants  borad  into  passivity 
or  into  anti*sooial  hshavior,  tha  proposal  points  tha  way  to 
hands-on ,  active,  axpariantial  learning  in  which  studants  are 
Motivated  to  achieve  acadeaically  through  organic  connections 
with  employer e  and  vorkplacee." 

Samuel  Balperin 
Director 

Aaerican  Youth  Policy  Forum 
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The  BusinM*  RoundteM* 


Workforce  Training 
and  Development 
forlXS.  Competitiveness 


August  1M3 
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To  Promote  Workforce  Competitiveness 


1.  The  Trayisit ion  from  School  to  Work 
One  of  our  country's  greatest  challenges  in  the  area  of  workforce 
development  is  to  restructure  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  The 
Competitiveness  Policy  Council  concluded  in  March  1993  that  because 
of  our  failure  to  better  integrate  school  and  work.  **we  are  producing  a 
substantial  cohort  of  workers  with  poor  basic  skills,  little  understanding 
of  what  work  demands,  and  limited  grasp  of  how  to  find  a  good  job  or 
get  good  training." 

Employability  preparation  to  focilitate  the  entrance  of  young  people 
into  productive  careers  must  become  a  priority  mission  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  An  essential  element  for  that  transition  is  to  ensure  that 
all  graduates  have  acquired  at  least  the  competencies  and  skills  outlined 
in  the  SCANS  report  so  that  the  high  school  diploma  becomes  a  certificate 
of  achievement.  In  addition,  students  should  be  taught  the  principles  and 
processes  required  for  participation  in  high  performance  work  teams  and 
total  quality  environments.  Thcs«  are  critical  **life  skills**  for  personal 
development  and  effectiveness  in  all  working  environments,  public  and 
private. 

Few  employees,  if  any.  will  be  able  to  plan  on  lifetime  employment 
security  with  their  employers.  Employment  security  needs  to  be  re- 
defined  as  employability  security.  College  and  non-college-bound  youth 
should  learn  theso.employability  skills.  Creating  this  awareness  uill 
involve  curriculum  change  and  should  begin  early  in  junior  high,  continue 
through  high  Khool  and.  in  fact,  become  part  of  the  learning  curric^;;  n 
of  workplaces  throughout  our  Nation. 

Refonns  of  the  public  education  system  to  support  programs  related 
to  the  transition  f^om  school  to  work  shouki  be  based  on  systemic  reform 
of  the  schof^t  and  should  accord  with  the  nine  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Roundtable's  public  policy  statement.  **The  Essential  Components  of  a 
Succesifiil  Education  System.'* 

Pment  "school^to-work**  programs  encompass  a  variety  of  models 
being  tried  throughout  the  U.S.  Youth  apprenticeships*  tech*prep»  career 
aciidemies»  cooperative  education,  junior  achievement,  and  Khool^based 
enterprise  all  offer  promising  approaches.  Community  colleges 
could  play  an  important  role  in  this  process,  including  using  retired 
professionals  in  ftelds  such  as  engineering*  accounting  and  management 
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information  systeim  to  provide  training.  To  meet  the  needs  of  non- 
college-bound  youth,  effective  school-to-work  transition  programs  will  *  * 
require  the  following: 

•  Recognition  of  the  central  role  employers  must  play  in  effective 
school-to-work  transition  programs  ->  in  the  development  of  standards: 
in  curriculum  preparation;  in  the  design  of  structured  work  experi* 
encee  and  other  school*to-work  modeb;  in  the  certification  process:  > 
and  in  the  creation  of  work-based  learning  opportunities  for  students. 

•  Definition  ofthe  skills  required  based  on  the  **customer  driven** 
approach.  In  addition  to  the  basic  readineM  skills  recommended  by 
SCANS*  workforce  competitiveness  also  requires  the  development 
of  skills  needed  by  high  performance  workplaces.  The  development 
of  these  skills  should  be  one  element  of  a  broader  partnership 
among  business,  e<)ucatk>n,  labor  and  government  to  implement 
the  principles  of  Total  Quality.  'Hiuality^  skills  standards  should  be 
emphasised  at  all  levels  -  primary,  secondary  and  post-secondary. 

•  A  curriculum  that  integrates  achool-based  and  work  site  learning, 
developed  Jointly  by  schools,  busineu  and  labor  where  appropriate, 
that  will  insure  that  there  are  high  standards  for  gradi»tion  and  that 
studenu  learn  the  required  skills.  An  effective  Khool*to-work  transi- 
tion curriculum  will  include:  orientation  to  occupational  categories  and 
employment  opportunities;  understanding  of  occupational  duties,  skill 
requiremenu  and  performance  outcomes,  instruction  about  required 
Khool  courses  and  Job  skill  devek>pment;  a  career  orientation  process 
to  help  studenta  appreciate  their  preferences  and  aptitudes  and  how 
these  are  linked  to  specific  curricula  and  job  skill  development;  and 
improved  teacher  training  in  the  school*to-work  transition. 

•  Business,  large  and  small,  should  beconrie  engaged  with  local  education 
agendet  and  schools  to  improve  the  schoot-to-work  transition  process. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  incentives,  including  tax  incentives, 
to  eneouragt  greater  employer  engagement  in  schoot*to-work  pro- 
grama.  An  effective  collaboration  between  schools  and  business  must 
ensure  that  transition  programa  teadt  studenta  the  skills  that  busi- 
ness needs.  In  the  end,  this  will  be  the  best  incentive  for  active 
busineu  paitidpatkm. 
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•  A  >y<f  m  for  gi\TPg  cwfentials  f or  thoseyqmring  the  »ki»K>.Btt»ineg»  „.  

ultimtiely  mill  need  to  make  the  comimimeni  that  where  the  achieve- 
ment of  skill  credentials  it  based  on  the  principlef  of  competitivene»s 

and  Ibtal  QuaUty.  such  credentials  will  be  a  meaningftil  CMtor  in  hiring 
decisions,  akmg  with  legal  considerations  and  actual  job  rcquiremenu. 

•  Considerable  infrastructure  barriers  exist  that  may  prevent  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  the  scale  of  Mhool-to*work  programs  in  the  VS,  Concerns 
about  the  availability  of  teadiers  and  mentors,  student  salaries,  curri- 
culum, certiftcation  of  skills  achievement,  and  the  integration  of  aca- 
demic and  workplace  learning  demand  carefttl  consideration:  The  CS. 
government  couM  be  a  catalyst  in  ftinding  piWt  prpjecu  dciigned  to 
repUcate -best  practices"  and  in  helping  to  buiW  capacity  at  the  sute 
and  local  levels  to  improve  the  Mhool-to-work  transitkm  and  employer 
cooperation  with  educational  institutions.  In  iMidition,  the  government 
can  play  an  important  role  in  kientiiying  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion about  successftil  Khool-to-work  models  at  home  and  abroad. 
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2.  Skill  StandanU 

The  United  Sutet  has  no  accepted  standards  for  the  skills  needed  for 
the  successful  performance  of  most  non*professional  occupations  nor  any 
accepted  means  for  meuuring  the  level  of  such  skills.  Many  have  argued 
that  the  devek)pment  of  a  competitive  workforce  requires  such  stand- 
ards to  ensure  that  workers  are  trained  to  skills  levels  benchmarked  to 
the  highest  standards  of  our  international  competitors.  A  few  industries 
have  established  such  standards  and  a  number  of  pilot  programs  to 
develop  them  in  other  industries  and  occupations  are  currently  under- 
way by  industry  associations  .rnd  others  with  some  ftmding  from  the 
Federal  govemmenL 

A  workforce  development  system  that  meeU  the  demands  of  an 
internationally  competitive  economy  requires  workers  to  acquire  skill:^ 
that  meet  appropriate  standards.  The  Competitiveness  Polic>-  Council 
repons  that  four  in  ten  VS,  business  executives  say  they  cannot 
modernize  their  equipment  because  their  workers  lack  necessary*  skilU. 
Work  readiness  skills  shouM  include  the  ftve  workplace  competencies 
identified  by  SCANS  (resources,  interpersonal  skills,  information,  sys- 
tems, and  technology)  and  the  three-pan  foundation  skills  (basic  skills, 
thinking  skills  and  personal  qualities).  With  rnpect  to  skUl  standards, 
the  focus  shoukl  be  on  **customer**  requiremenu  and  should  involve  the 
following  elements: 

•  Voluntao*.  flexible  national  occupational  skill  standards  should  be 
developed  by  a  partnership  among  business,  education,  labor  and 
government  driven  by  the  principles  of  workforce  competitiveness 
and  Total  QuaUty. 

•  The  federal  government  can  promote  the  development  of  worid-class 
skill  standards  by  encouraging  business  to  esublish  and  disseminate 
standards  of  excellence  which  will  improve  the  international  com* 
petitivenett  of  the  U.S.  The  role  of  government  in  the  development 
and  promulgatkm  of  skill  standards  shoukl  be  one  of  leadership  and 
guidance  rather  ^hM  one  of  control  and  mandates. 
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Methods  should  be  developed  to  measure  whether  VdW  levels  have 
been  attained,  with  nMoiinum  recogniUon  ofthTheed  for  lboa" 
flexibility  and  special  needs,  and  continuous  reexamination  of  new 
skills  needs. 

Certificates  of  attainment  of  these  skills  should  be  used  as  significant 
ftctors  in  hiring  decisions,  along  with  legal  considerations  and  actual 
job  requirements. 

Workforce  development  progranw.  whether  school  to  work  or  adult, 
should  be  assessed  on  the  buis  of  their  ability  to'train  workers  to 
meet  such  skill  standards. 

Standards  should  be  benchmarked  to  world-class  levels  of  perfor- 
mance and  this  benchmarking  dau  should  be  made  widely  accessible 
to  companies,  training  institutions,  and  schools. 

Pilot  projects  should  be  established,  within  a  flexible  basic  frame- 
work that  will  speed  time  to  market  of  initial  standards  development 
and  testing.  The  U.S.  will  gain  ground  faster  if  each  industry-based 
partnership  is  given  the  flexibility  to  take  risks,  try  alternative 
approaches,  and  adapt  quickly  to  its  custonoer  input. 
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'^•^Tr?'**^  thoo  for  s»aln«  liara  «o«*y.     mo  la  not, 

?i;S??**?i2u5h?o5o  »  olSy  fittU  %mtmil  Shit  «o 

tooro  taaoy  mn^  mmny  of  «ho  XooaX  oCficiaXS/  o»«  oXX  of  you  ^t*OM 

S52»  ?2-.^Sf*S5J^2  Pro«r%».  l>orothy  •hl«Xdc 

«^2S  i  ?*»JJS*'ZS5^iwSS*  "2  JLonytlao  frland,  Caxry  »orXiii«n.  mHo  o«i»o 
iSSS^f  *2**?w^*^  AW«y.     Hm  Xivoa  in  Mlnnaao«a«  and  ho  «hou«h« 

52  t2  h2v2^  2iS?io«T^  •*  »«rtnor«hl»  th««  t  wm 

J2  2i?*Jk5*15k2?2**?^*****'*  •«tto«tion  iprovroM  —  and  to  oi«n«  and 
•XX  tho  othorj  that  aro  hara  — carXton  apitaar  o»d  othara  — 
*  thaak  you  for  tn*  work  you  havo  dona. 

^•.t.^i%».     *.«-'»l*2?w^*If  *oday  ^«»t  )uat  to  aHotvcaao  tVaaa  fina 
2l2iS^»2l  52Ii^*?.S?SS  tho  ooint  -«^t  ovorv  atudont  l»  Aaarloa 

opportunity  to  ii«  in  a  »ro«rra»  ilko  thia .  <AypXauao.) 

*!?5*  -5??  for  Pra aidant  toooauaa  X  was  vary 

:L2^S*r.S2i-^«i  •?        country,  a  dlroot ion  that  hid 


haualov  and  aduaatloo . 

«^..  ^  ^  ^•Jf*  5«'X«*  *  nuMtoar  of  thlnya  to  daal  with  this 

laaua^  to  doaX  with  %ho  wfeioXa  ^uaatlon  of  how  do  you  fcaao  allva 
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*o  »ull  our  p«opi5  ilZw  ra-,If2!I2*^'»*i^  ri9ht,  and        «i«o  hav^ 


m  ec 

•tkuiic  «roup* 
Unas,  yoo  — 
«ood  fMtw* 

today 

*ny  otb«r 


you  will  rx5t*oi*SS»»XlSlt;*.SSCr2*2SS  Jn  tj.  «onth«^.h.«d. 


*v«ry£f.SrS  •torld  •nd  al^w  •oonoMla  «ro«rth 


tti*  world. 


-wti*""  *•  *h«  aoaond  footoot  arowsn*  part  of 

Thoy  oon  touy  Mora  of  our  things,    and  thoy  should 7 

2*rJ«*^«S  iI5***^^  *****  PoXlc«  offlboro  on  eho 
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iff«*±*»iAo        iii-^'  tte«««  •Vf  eritloaX  cq  r«««erla9  opportunity, 

•duo«t«  and  train  our  p«opa«  at  ^orld-clSJI  itSndSSi V 

«!«•«*.•. ^#  in  •  world  whoro  wh«t  you  •am  la  a 

funetien  of  what  you  can  laam;  »#hara  tha  avaraoa  it-vaar.oid 
will  ohan«a  ^oba  aavan  tlmaa  in  a  lifatl»a;  whl?!  tharC  oln  no 
lonoar  ba  a  dlvlalon  batvaan  wnat  la  practical  and  what  il  *^ 

r*   5    ^  T  »ora  than  X  uaad  to  bacauaa  thla  la  fun.  Mow 

t;Kat  aounda  funny  an<t  a  lot  of  you  elappad  ^.n  Chrlaay  tJiiJod 
baft^ra.  but  tha  trut;h  la  thara'i  a  lot  of  vary  aarloua  .eldaZie 
;raaaaroh  which  IndKwttaa  that  aigniflJ.S;  o5Sba?J*^of  Su?  S?oSl5 
tactual  ly  laan  bat  tor  m  practical  clrouMatanel*  «hm  »h.S  T». 

<is;5Ss::.T*"^"'"'  «o?'*5r£f««t*5:spj:r 

^  ^  _       ••or  two  eanturlaa  our  aducation  ayataw  haa  alvava 

baan  ada<tuata  to  tha  taak  and  baa  halpad  ua  to  kaap  allva  thX 
iir*5ifJJ2  ^Z^y  5^****^  Paopla  hara  today  Sho  SoSlSn't 

atru99lln9  ao'SSrS" tr;ari.rxS5J%S^  ^SSSr^ha^^ZS  I?/" 
atru99lln9  hard  to  raaatabllah  ttii  pra.laa  that  paopla  that  worK 

yaar  out;  a  world  of  inatant  eoMWUnlcatioa,  auparaonlc 
ii;?J?Sf V**"^^*?*?*  «fchnolo«i**  *n  global  aiarkata  and  a 
^SS*5l5i^*Ki?^2I*'*Ilw?f  ^S***^!???  f"**  mvantlon,  wa  hava  to  faea 
'?f*  '*^fl*  **•  •^^ll  hova  tha  baat  ayata*  ot  hlahar 

L';.55J*!;2''iS'.*"  ^^^i^  •Avancad  country  without  a 

5X!!S*I!-J2  9uarantaa  that  avary  atud^nt  that  doaan*t  90  on  to  a 
four*yaar  collaga  inatltutlon  haa  tha  opportunity  to  ba  in  thin 
program  or  ona  Ilka  it  that  wa*ra  calab?StlnghaJa  today. 
<Applauaa.)     wa  don*t  do  that.     <Applauaa.)  ^^-r. 

 »w  '*5**  wa  aaa  thaaa  youn«  paopla  talk  and 

K^.TTt  itV5-??^2^  paopla  damonatrata  thalr  akllla«  and  our 
haarta  ara  flllad  with  Joy,  and  wa'ra  proud  and  wa  know  thay'ra 
going  to  hava  a  daeaat  f utura .     what  wa  don't  aaa  hara  today  la 
that  So.  parcant  of  tha  high  achool  graduataa  in  thla  country  do 
net  go  on  to  collaga,  79  p#reant  of  tha  high  aeh^3i  graduataa  m 
thla  country  don't  finlah  eollaga,  afid  nowSara  naar  ill  of  thaw 
ara  in  progrdaa  liXa  thla  irhiell  dhouid  atart  whan  tbay  ara  In 
high  aebool.     That  la  what  thig  la  all  abau^  today.  (Applauaa.) 

During  tha  i»«yaar  parl^d  fron  lt7t  to  l^af.  tha 
wagaa  of  young  high  achool  graduataa  —  that  la  young  paopla  who 
ara  undar  t%  who  had  only  a  high  aobool  dlpXoaia        droppad  about 
«o  parcant  in  raal  taraa.    Tha  wagaa  of  young  high  aobo^l 
dropouta  —  that  ia,  paopla  «rho  ar*  working  full-tuia  drappad 
avan  »ora.     Why?    »aoauaa  of  tha  downward  praaaura  on  thoaa  wagaa 
oauaad  by  global  conpatition,  cauaad  by  baehaniaation,  cauaad  by 
all  tha  praaauraa  that  you  all  know.     gUt  young  paopla  who  got  a^ 
laaat  two  yoara  of  poat-hlgh  aehool  training  ralatad  to  a 
workplace  aklll  Cor  which  thara  la  a  danand  in  thla  global 
aconoay  wara  ovarwhalningly  nora  likaly  to  gat  good  )oba  with 
rlalng  inco«aa. 

And  Whan  you  look  at  tha  Awarioan  aconomy,  whan  you 
aaa  tha  unawploynant  rata,  or  you  aaa  tha  IneoMa  atatiatica,  you 
Know  that  thay'ra  groaaly  avarainplif lad.     If  tha  unaoFlayoant 
rata  la         porcant,  «#bat  it  raally  oaana  la  that  tha 
unawployiaant  ra«a  aiRong  poapla  ovar  ao  with  aellaga  aduaatiana  lo 
about  S.ft^poraant,  %«hi«h  la  alaoat  aaro.     Vou*va  aat  alooat  tha^ 
Many  oaopla  walking  avoun«  at  any  givan  tiaa.    but  tha 
.  unaMpleywant  rata  aaeng  young  paapla  who  drop  out  of  hl«h  achool 
nay  ba  30  pareant.     And  it  tbay  happan  to  liva  in  a  plaea  whara 
tnara*a  alraady  high  unanploywont «  it  nay  ba  40  ar  So  paveant. 
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This  lsau«  thm%  w^'r*  Matiav  hmr^  about  t«»««y  mwy 
n«v«r  aequir*  •  fir«at  of  outoXto  stt^ntioo  3Me«us«  wa*r«  net 

flghtiog  About  It.    Tho  bill  that  X  iatrotfucod  shortly  bsforo  tho 
coB«ros0  lott  hmm  »«|publle«n  «•  «mll        bOMorocic  eosponaors. 
Th«y  sro  lobor       wall        bu«in««i»poo;^l«  up  horo.     w«  mrm  not 
having  the  oia  fights »  but  tho  old  fights  hovo  not  Providod  tho 
nmm  solutions  thst  Assrico  ttosporotoly  nosds.     And  thst  is  whst 
ws  oro  horo  todsy  to  sosh. 

Chsngo  is  going  to  hmpp%n  in  this  country*  Me 
prssidsnt  eon  prosise  to  shiold  Cho  Amoricsa  psoplo  fro*  cho 
ehsngss  going  on.     And  snybody  thst  trios  to  is  slitply  not  boing 
esndid.     Tho  rosl  <ntostlon  is  whothor  ohongs  is  going  to  bs  ^hs 
frlond  of  thoso  young  poopXo  snd  ^ho  rost  of  us  or  our  snomy. 
And  thst  dspsnds  on  whsthsr  ws  esn  sdspt  to  shsngo* 

This  progrsM  todsy  is  sn  oxopplo  of  whst  A««rlcs  hso 
to  do  to  odopt  to  chango.     ws  csn  no  longor  sfftord  to  bo  ths  only 
sdvsnesd  nstlon  in  tho  world  without  s  systow  for  providing  this 
kind  of  trsining  snd  sduostion  to  ovorybody  who  dossn*t  go  oo  ond 
gat  s  four-yssr  eollogo  dogroo.     Ws  csn  do  ?>sttor«     Wo  o»n  hsvo 
progrsms  liics  this  svsrywhsrs.     And  thst's  whst  our  logislstion 
is  dssignsd  to  do.  (Applsuss.) 

This  Isgislstion  bssleslly  will  support  issming  xn 
tho  worHplses/   l^sming  In  ths  school  roo»»  snd  connoctions 
bstvson  ths  workplscs  snd  ths  school  rooM.     Zt  will  involvs  oil 
kinds  of  progrsns  thst  «rs  worHihg.     xt  is  not  s  big  f«dsrsl  top* 
down  progrsiP/  but  w«  will  hsvs  sons  cotRSon  stsndsrds  s 
csrtifiests  thst  vssns  soaiothing  whon  you  finish  s  proyrsw* 
Mssningful  Issrning  in  ths  worXplsos  snd  in  ths  sohool  roos,  o 
rosl  eonnoction  bstwssn  worX  snd  school »  snd  s  rssl  ohsnos  to  got 
s  :)ob. 

And  whsn  eonbinsd  with  ths  othov  ms^or  pises  of 
sdxjcstioB  logislstion  thst  ws  hsvs  in  ths  Congress,  ths  oosls 
2000  progrsiSr  which  sssKs  to  onshrms  m  ths  isw  «hs  »stionsl 
•ducctien  gosls  thst  ths  governors  adopted  along  with  the 
previous  odnlnistrstion  of  President  bush  bscK  %n  thst 
legisletioa  will  eetsblish  for  ths  first  tins  s  hstionsl  ersts^ 
of  skill  stsndsrds  so  thst  you  will  setuelly  know  whether  you* re 
leeroiag  whet  you're  suppossd  to  Issrn  by  nstionsl  stsndsrds  snd 
«#hsthsr  thsy  stack  up  with  ths  globel  conpetltloo*     Thet  is  whst 
ws  sssk  to  schisve        not  with  e  new  federel  bureeuerecy*  but  fey 
building  on  euceessss  liks  this.  iApplsuss.) 

This  bill  invelvss  s  historic  psrtnsrshlp.  too, 
between  the  bepertiients  of  Bdueecion  end  l»sbor.     They  will  sert 
of  oporete  like  venture  oepttellsts.     They  will  provide  eeed 
Money  to  e totes,  set  the  geSle  snd  the  etenderds,  give  weavers  to 
comiuBitios  to  givs  thoa  »oro  floitlb*lity  ss  tbsy  sst  up  n^^ 
progrsas,  sad  ronuirs  thst  tho  grsdustss  attsin  rosl  skill 
esrtiflsstss  thst  vsrify  tho  quslity  sf  thsir  trsining..    But  the 
doelga  snd  pleanlng  of  the  progratte  will  be  left  to  etetee  snd 
coaaunltiee  end  educatlonel  Inetitutlone  Who  know  beet  how  to 
eddross  ths  loeel  possibilitlss . 

rinslly,  ths  School  to  Work  logiolotlon  will  ensblo 
our  notion  for  the  tirst  tias»  to  crssts  ths  kind  of  psrtnsrvhip 
thst  we  so  dsspsrstsly  nssd  hotwssa  schools,  buslnsssss,  labor- 
end  eoomisltio*,  so  thet  we  can  connect  owr  people  to  the  real 

world. 

That's  Why  ths  Businsss  koundtsbls,  ths  ttstionel 
Asaocietion  of  Meniif ecturere ,  the  United  Stetes  <^aabs^  of 
coeeeroe,  the  Wetionel  Alliance  of  Businsss,  ths  ArL-C.^0,  and 
leedleg  hepubXioan  end  Pewosretie  legieletore  eiX  eupport  thie 
logislstion . 

Xf  ws  srs  going  to  prospsr  In  ths  world  towerd  whieh 
we  ere  heeding,  we  heve  to  reeeh  out  to  every  one  of  our  young 
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p%^9X»  «>no  wAn«  •  ^pfi  attd  don't  hmrm  tixm  tr«&»lac  to  o«t  it.  v« 
4k>n*t  nava  •  parson  ta  w«ata,     An«  toaliava  you  m»,  wnan  «*o  */- «t« 
thM^   tha  rsat  oC  u»  pay*     Va  |My  in  UOa»pXoy«ant .     Wa  pay  in 
^^'Xrara.     Wa  p«y  la  Omtl  contm,     tfa  »fty  in  dru«  eoata. 
<A9|»Iauaa .  ) 

AxiC  wh«D  wa  naka  %dluOatioa  ootta  aliva  as  it  hmM  fot 
tnaaa  youA«  paopla  wtoo  sbotfod        thmXr  pXanoi,  iftkaa  ««a  an«i>la 
•t\iAant:a  to  apply  sayXlah  hiatory  lAd  aoiaaoa  to  tJxm  practical 
problavka  of  tha  workpXaca.  wm  ara  »uiXdiny  a  futura  that  all  of 
ua  will  toa  a  part  of.     Wa  iiua«*        X  WIXX  •ay  it  ayala  —  wo  »uat 
Xaaro  to  intayrata  aarlous  aeatfapJLc  study  into  tba  worXjpXaca, 
•tart my  in  hlyb  acDooX  ana  oobtiaulay  for  at  laast  t%ra  yamra 
tnoroaftar  for  ovory  ona  who  naad«  it. 

If  wa  do  it.   If  wa  do  it,  wa  ara  voiay  to  do  aa  fiuch 
aa  anything  alaa  wa  could  do  to  vuarantaa  aoat  Anarlcana  a  raai 
•hot  at  a  good  f utura .     And  If  wa  don*t  all  of  our  othar,   all  af 
our  othor  aoono»lc  inltlativaa  will  ba  conalgnad  to  laaa  than 
full  auooaaa. 

X  got  into  thla  laaua  whan  Z  waa  a  irovarnor  of  a 
atata  not  unllka  Dalawara,   and  X  aaw  too  waay  p*opXa  working 
thalr  flngara  to  tha  bona  for  laaa  and  laaa  and  laa^;  too  Many 
paopla  who  war*  dying  to  go  to  work  who  could  navar  find  a  ioto; 
too  many  poopla  who  didn't  hava  iapraaaiva  acadanlc 
accowpliahatanta,  but  wara  planty  ajnart  aoough  to  laam  anything 
thay  naadad  to  Know  to  conpata  and  win  in  thla  global  aconony.  x 
datarwinad  than,  aa  a  govarncr  that  if  Z  avar  had  a  chanca  to  do 
somathlng  about  thla  in  thla  country,   1  would.     Xnd  that*  a  %«b«t 
wa*ra  hara  doing  today, 

Z  want  you  to  aupport  thla  laglalation  ^uat  llKa  you 
aupport  Opportunity  aX*.  ray.     I  want  you  to  support  tha  iiiaa  that 
tha  public  and  privata  aactors  all  ovar  AMarlca  can  do  for  all  of 
our  young  paopla  who  naad  It  what  this  progra*  haa  dona  for  tha 
young  paopla  wa'va  haard  fro«  today i     provida  a  asiooth  tranaition 
froB  achoo^   i:.o  work. 

80  far,  too  high  achool^  atudanta  hava  partioipated 
m  Op$>ortxmlty  Skyway.     Many  of  than  ara  on  routa  to  caraars  m 
aircraft  iialntananca,   avlanlca  and  alrXlna  piloting.     Now  thay*  XI 
find  out  how  aiuoh  algebra  and  gaography  thay'va  laarrtadi.  iui<l 
I'll  vay  thla,  Z'»  on  »y  way  back  to  waahlngton  now  ualng  a 
flight  plan  that  tha  atudanr^a  praparad.  <AppXauaa.) 

Thraa  or  four  houra  froa  now,  if  j*m  wandarlng  out 
ovar  tha  Atlantic  aoiiawhara  (laugtalar)  t'li  know  X  waan't 
vary  purauaaiv«  today. 

Thsra  Ara  prograsia  Xika  thla  cna  all  over  tha 
oatmtry;  wa'ra  going  to  build  thaa.     >ut  wa  naad  your  halp.  Haxt 
waak  tba  Congraaa  cotiaa  back  X  ho^a  aach  on*  of  you  will  tfo 

what  you  oMn  to  aneourag«  tha  Vnitod  Stataa  Congraaa,  without 
r«9ard  to  party,  to  awbraca  thla  a*w  approach  co  a  n«w  aconony  to 
giva  tbaaa  young  paopla  a  aaw  f«ttt»ra  and  giva  Aaarica  a  bat  tar 
tutura . 

Wa  can  naka  a  raaX  dlfferanea,   folks,   s  raal 
dlffaranca  If  wa*ll  paas  thla  laglsXatlan  and  gst  ahout  providing 
•vary  young  paopla  tha  opportunity  to  ba  as  salf -aaaurad,  as 
knowladgaabla,   as  ski  Had  aa  tha  two  young  paopla  you  haard  froai 
today.     That's  an  iMportant  lagaey  wa  aught  to  laava  to  th^nt. 

Thank  you  and  Ood  blass  you  all.  (Applausa.) 

SNO  11 !0C   A.M.  KDT 
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Teaching  High  School  Students  How  to  ^5^rkl 


•jrlAMNMPAtLt' 

lorroN-^inthf  iinm.>iyw 

two  hich  idiMl  «im  w«k  Mf  iMlr. 
Mil*.  «ntf  tertd  Mn  M  iftyiiet  cliM. 
$ytvia  V«1M  diaaii.  MM  Oii>nm> 

'  IMM. 


■twelM  My.  it  Uie  iwity  of  die 
irttaMit  tM  ihe  iMl  ct  iMMlMt  to  • 


ftmm  mi  mi\mt  im  i  ""Ji;^ 

•\m  hm\  nmnmtt  Oom>  »>  •yfMMKf  o< 

■           lRPre}oetPreTich«r»rm"M  MocMloSto  mMMi;  m 

iot^MM  HiigUit      dMrtflg  two  yMr*  «l  im  ilhiiwo  m         in  too  wrf  iir  tw-r 

'1??i2fi5l***?!5f!^»^**'*^  ^rodiwco»^Ay>»»>>M>.><«r«w«W: 

•TMrwMcktficytrvMpHM'Wkoctftjnotf      ctolt  won  iMi  it  loiM  i  iiiiNi 

r  •  "!!!3«J?*^."r*^  «i»oM«a<<Uw*tM»o«oytocoor<iwtttho 

•?*       CoteniOM  •»  woitim  In  u,r«e^.y  iiUilioJiip  aMOi«  tlio  ocfioolo. 

hMol«|y.thenidyo(tMuot,odMrMu4inu  twooltilo  m<  tl»  MvMt  lodMtry  Councti. 

.  .    ....  woit  t»  rMlility  or  hotMiolOBKte  oOor  JiliMioio            nno  PraTodL 

'T2J*?L!2IS2!^tirS                                  w  »B«t  l«  mo-  -oUoMocmoirtymoltlwatyolSjINMi 
iMmtef«>oi«oMonMt  ooouMcnr     cMm  iNpo  or  commtrool  priottrt. 
dto  Miloa's  oiMii  oooMMy.  As  nti»        Pnirtu  mn  S«ClMM«aao««lMM>- 
koft  ol  •  y«N*                 yi»     nc  otaol  *o  owrnch  tftot  ho  im*  «c  o 


ftfom  tMfo.  odM  Protm  fnUtk, 
ihoy  ipoMl  9Mt  olitioir  Mi^  ocfwot 
4oyt  oHdvoMf  •  MortauMt  ifell.  la 


TrovoMjMM^  JiMO^otjMjnjj 


miilniMilm  wowMyrimMi  oUnttmHi 
•  yoor  M  Npporiiht  pcotrwM. 
"U'o  •  Ml  4ool  lor  m,"  ooM  traoo  Kooi. 


flOiiONWM>»W       fowo«o«oHii»  ."••P'" 

tri,"  Mfc  Villi  iiiiiH» 

ol  AtMrtCM  OiMCOtHa.  (t  1 

To—Hw^oCiiMi  kM  ol  Moyoioim  MC  . 

lliMMioMiitfeoiMfoolMoayjofe-  Q>??y«  «>y  *»  l> 


Co«t  and  Effort 
AMSubtUntial 

PHI  .  _  „.  _ ^   

i  li  OOMMMI 

•jiMiitfMlnis*)! 

w  1^  iM  Mm  Mm  W*  rtaor-Mi  r*- 
Ai  MftM  iM  «M«lm  MtidMi  tfioa 

|M«  *i  MUM   tt»  Mdntt. 


*M  VMl  •  |Mf*t  MMMII  *0  It  M«  10 

^       t  iitow  Ol  mo  rapilir 

■  iMBMa  yw  a  hoipiul  ««yu  Mi« 
•  «M."t«iiMMrtlMr." 

M  4no  HflMlor  tN«c1i  en  0191 
•  H  •  mMfdi  MoTMorv. 


•  oMo  laomoorty  wol  tlio  atyo  1 hHH 

OCIMOI  OMtOM> 

UU  HMilooo  JiMi.  *t  tdioot  ouperlB- 
(OMtai.  ipoofe*  ol  PraTocti  timirmy 
boko  wiM  aM  tf  «too  wonM  eommH  fMti- 
«y  f r««  hor  ova  AfMUac  budiCt  t«  «wuin 

It  "K  dM  1  ■  «         bo  M  *o 

«BoaooolooaMM«oloi;-'*oooM.  

la  liiiiim  ma  omdHHo  «ko  pontdpoto 
lioyo  tooa  oolocM  la  pan  bocauoo  ol  dwir 
tfodol  aMttvotloa.  PraTKkoffHcoMohovo 

'  --^oTS  iSUn  to  la*of 
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ijew  York  Times   Hcvewber  26.  1992 


v««wt  bf  Um  hMptul  MM  m4  Mump/ 


Uit  ymr  119  p«ptt  afplM  for  T%  smcs. 

YoMh  MP  [iiiMpi  u*  iMHkt);  to  help 

dw  mm  ttwi:^  r-^^  mm  m  out 
tMCtt  hMpiult  Mr  InMmmw  t*  tafc*  ON  tht 

Fcr  Mt.  V«lM  Mi  M*.  CttonMM^  btth  II 

tavlat  •  elMr.  fMlitv*  oAkl  But  k  it  dm 
MOMMrtty  *t  «M  mmM.  Hm  atuiMia. 
tMf  (tMMM  mt  Mr  MTTiinfi  say  ttit 


M  WMMr  iMliMI  to  Mf«  Hit  WMU  M 

bt  •  MMtogy  McMidML  iMk  are  awiytof 
10  >wtf^y— f  c<imt>  iiwid>liit  tfity  <ttd  n« 
t»  4*  MiN*  MMtfliif  titt  prDtrtfs.  biK 
unto  nwlito  iXM  wtntwiUcoicaMtt. 

"I'M  Ml  mm  vtiM  rm  ftonc  lo  do  yK" 
M*.  VttaiaaM. 

"YMk,  tlHrt'f  MucD."  Mt.  rptoniOi 
mM. 

WMIt  M«M  MtrMM  tite  impttiMc*  «| 
fMNtl  •■MttM^  Mr.  lUito.  tf»  BriAdtto 

IHlMIUI.  WtfM  dlM  Mt  It  IM  UM  «Ml  Of 

■»»ro>dcwWp«.  "Him*  an  vtty  «xpm«tv« 
fragrtJM  tiMt  art  wppottd  to  piact  ptopto 
to  pwttoiiar  )tbt."  IM  MM. 


caurtit 
aiUMdo 


Bored  in  Schools^ 
Lott  in  Job  Market 

Aa  0M  aMMMy  baa  Mfiad  away 
iimimim  ton  vafrpaytoi  manuracturtnt 
}aUtoifatlat<tw><iciiot.tlitl>rotpt«a<| 
Mtidltoi  wtflMfa  havt  (rawtt  camaptMi* 
toglyiMak. 

Far  MB  ya««ar  *«i  31  inth  Mriy  a  MiH 
■cfcati  toll ■  I,  aawita  ttfrnti  tor  toHa- 
itoa  Ml  al  yarotai  frta  ifn  to  iMi  aocarA* 
tottoodwIattoMbyt' 


Ott  local  nulL 

"Sht  ran  around  wtUi  a  hmi  crowd,  that's 
why,"  Ml.  CoUruuo  said.  "Ihat's  what  I  «aa 
MflC  until  I  smartcnad  up." 

Emptoycrs  often  aiiadilimittdnwaninc  to 
a  Mfb  scfnot  dttrac  tvtn  when  a  studwt 
teuona:  they  may  netlta  to  check  fradat, 
Mr  inttanct.  or  to  compart  school*'  rtputa- 
tloat.  And  scudSMt  efian  tat  Uult  conntction 
bttwttn  what  thty  soidy  tii  clast  and  dwir 
aMlKy  to  pratptr  outaidt  K. 

Siiui«  in  physlct  claat  racamly.  Mi  Vtlas 
and  Ms.  Colarutto  ware  askad  to  cakolata 
Uit  acccteraitoool  a  ptrtes  «ho  falls  f  rots  a 
hoc-air  balloon.  Ai  7t.m  fttt.  With  no  para- 
chmt.  While  weanng  slat  U  shots. 

Ohtrs  in  tht  class  to(  up  and  roamad  tlia 
room.  Ont  studtat  shook  his  hipt  aeducttvtly 
wfaUt  SMflnc  Ml  faistno  inte  tn  imaftoary 
micrvphont.  Tht  totcher  txptouwd  that  iht 
chit  about  shot  slat  was  a  rtd  herrtof.  but 
this  farced  Mm  to  txplain  what  a  red  hantog 
was,  and  he  was  soon  mirad  to  a  difntoiaa 
abOMt  tht  color  of  htrr*«  wMch  t*  siNtr. 

Ms.  Colarusae  chtwad  |um  and  ikrauad 
tooNiaturtdty  at  htr  oonhMlea.  "Rad  har- 
rlf«  *  fish."  sht  dutifully  wrote  la  htrnott' 
book,  UQCtrtain  wharf  tht  tofwrnailtoi  waa 
ttttinthtr. 

For  studtfHt  aai  BOtoc  on  to  ooUsft,  tradt* 
tlonal  vocational  programa  art  totowdad  to 
supply  panof  the  satuuoa.  fut  tlw  ceardtoa* 
Utn  btiwaan  what  scfnoto  Macft  and  what 
tmploytra  warn  haa  baaii  ootortously  waafc. 
Studtoa  havt  aatlmatad  thu  aa  maay  aa  7f 
ptrcaat  of  tht  scudtnts  who  yadaaw  fiwn 
tbaaa  pcairaau  Mvt;  w«tk  to  iMr  ftoM  af 
iratotof. 

CawMMNty  oallagt  prsgraiM  try  to  flO   

part  of  Uw  ta^  But  most  studtnu  start  aarf  y**^ 
stapthoaaproiramsaavtrtiumai^iiidc—i 
fWMtty  EinsBit  havt  alaa  baaH  acoiaad  ef      Da^M  Mat 


a  liuly  job  whoa  ihay  art  naWttd 

Gtnwan  Kudsats  no«  ptaanMt  to  attend 
coUsat  usually  choaaa  ihair  eccuBations  ii 
young  aa  agt  ic  Butlaessaa  set  the  system 
aa  a  ptpaltoa  far  Mun  tmpttyats  and  put  up 
about  #  paccant  af  tha  caac 

No  one  tapacta  aa  American  adaptation  IC 
be  aa  rIgM.  Hw  aducaHon  sytttm  here  has 
long  ceneMtrad  aarly  tracktog  to  be  a  form 
of  claat  tfpcatotoa  that  coatiipM  people  to 
woifctog<iaaa  Uvea  at  an  aarly  age.  General 
aducatian  la  aaan  aa  a  raqulrtmem  of  demo- 
cratic aacianr.  and  Amtrleaa  programs,  like 
Pr^aet  PraTadi,  would  bt  unlikely  to  dis- 
 atudtnia  who  daddad  they  warned  to 


StlU.  maay  achaoto  4»  warn  to  build  clottr 
kBka  m  buttottsi  Hit  qusttltn  it  how? 

CtH  adtotl  admtototrators  and  busir«etses 
svircsmt  tbatr  SMMual  diatruat?  Where  will 


lytrs'  oonctraa  Tht  Fadtral 
Tratotog  Panmrshlp  Act  trtaa  ta  raacft 
yaitog  unikiitod  worfcara.  but  Ha  ftoanctog  la 
aMdtai  and  its  program  shen-tarm.  and  a 

 Mudy  shewed  It  was  actually  lawtrtog 

afy 


II  IB  iBiiiiiniiiton^lifliOWkiltTlto 
9i,m  to  IMl  a  Aay  ar  »ggii>i  Utor 
figMcia  vara  mi  aMAiMi  M  Hr  Mi 


Uba  Bto  stotor*  af  Ma  ^Maa  Md  Ma. 
Cai>niaM>  Malt  i>i<Mto  aihp  art  mi  baiMl 
tot  oiMaM  imM  yaara  aftor  Mtoal 
dMfii^  lcirtoM  Mtoto.  Mi.  Vatori  itonr, 
HA*  Ml  at  a  Hyatt  kam  aai  watM  to  a 
ta»<jificiwy.M»irMnito|Miridw>U> 
aa  hMir.  Karta  CatonuM 


Which  Programs 
Will  Work  in  U.S.? 

Iltt  advacatea  of  apprtntictship  program! 
potot  ta  Ctnnany  as  a  model  of  what  ctoM 
idml  M  work  connecttons  can  accomplWL 
TlMrat.  approttmately  two4hlrd*  of  tha  eouft* 
trys  studtfiu  participate  m  a  formal  a#pn» 
tHasMp  program.  It  offers  trammg  to  tJi 
najgailtwi  and  a  aoctal  compact  proaitotog 


thttr  thM  M  moMy  u  tralnMg  ttudenu? 
Witt  d»  bMlMaiaa  nally  Mrt  thair  trainees? 
What  happaM  to  m  lewiwie  downturn? 

BuMtaaaM  aMy  havt  thalr  own  qualnu. 
GhmM  tha  aaiaitoua  awbiUty  of  tha  American 
tobar  toroa.a  Banw  hiipliil  mtf  worry  thai 
k  wli  tfmd  taar  yaars  tralntog  Mtialogy 
tadMlctoM  «to  w«  IBM  mova  to  Florida. 
AadtBaratoatoathatotutaf  nandards.  A 
aatumta  studenu 
-  u  a  radtotogy 

 -  .   carry  that  credetH 

ttol  wMi  Hiam  Mywlwca  in  tne  country.  But 
Mihr  a  MMMmMaraffitMi  operate  with 
aadi  aaraa4«pM  mtianal  cradentials. 

AtMMpta  w  a^MNi  thtm  arc  likely  to 
hrtog  fracttoM  iibaiii  over  who  wntes  the 
nitoa.  And  tha  stiMtr  tht  yuldelints.  the 

 —  of  drlvif^  capable  but 

It  from  tht  f  leU. 

soma  experts  arc 
aiBia  tha  Mtlon  now  has  a 

 to  Improve  Its  work- 

M'ttoct  who  u  pledg- 
tog  kiiktog  M  a  toMgtt.  "I  thli*  you  can 
pMa  to  a  Mbtowa  program  tn  S  to  lO 
vaan,"  atfi  tm  Migaimir.  a  Providence 
WMaaH  tmmtbm  M  a  toagtlme  tnend  of 
Mr.  Ctowon  wia  Mm  tha  transltxin  team. 

Bat  l>ratoMar  Mn  of  Brandeis  ts  less 
cartato.  "It'a  dMuM  to  sat  hew  the  movc- 
laaat  oaaM  bacatM  toatnutwnaiiied  very 
ftocUy/'haaiM. 

Students  Gain 
Self-Confidence 


In  addMM  to  all  elae  they  share  —  hair 
atyto,  cliiiii.  M  work  schedule  -  Mi. 
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Con  Edison's  experience  proves 
training  teenagers  for  work  benefits  both  sides 

School-to-Work  Programs 
Raise  Youths'  Job  Prospects 


Tm  CwBiSTiAN  SaiNci  Monitor 


CONtTtUCnOH  Mpmttor  IttdMrt 
•Uctfkal  •ti#«itnt  K  ft  Coft  Uh 
M»  hem  ift  A«ette,  Qumm,  «fctft  «ht 


N«M  Anortirtiw  of  mudteomn. 
mtim  Aft  lijilintw  ^tarmt*  dMtfiic-* 
0(^M  taker  wocM  w«h  Uc  Mck  iA 

9«M  iMCM  «B«  tawidpiMti  hm  al* 


4ift»  to  ««4c  M  thft  9f«iMt 

TM  ICU4lM»««t  PMl  OC  ft  COOHTtttVt 

liiiriiwft  pwjruw,  lurWuf  thWD  f  >•» 
comt  wtm  iut  Ifc  l.emf«M*a 

em  ttMJ#«  «m:      wteft  1 4Mt  Mti - 


«oon  wiUw  Aft  auNt  Di>iiW<wo  o( 
AMMiMMi  and  the  aiMft  IM  ft  yMh 

^^(MtictaMp  »(«»«n  IrjrtjjK    

pa^liks-MoftlMftpaitBanMpaiMMC  «Ww«tttNtroMi.K»Mim. 

fkMMltf  «ar«ic«a  Mvauy  CftCMt  Urtvir- 
al9  njM  ft  PfttifV  cmaad  afniaiiriihig 


**^Cco>"m  >tft»aw  Wfcagi|^^ 

d kfta* MMM aM caiM to ««««.  m  imorty  yo<»M  »t  iMinwiff  f 
f^.  ««wMtfr  fcwr*t  Ca»  U  awilijiia. 
l!f  IMmWai  »ick  fU  Mft  N#  •eteot*.  thft 


UMVfMi  tafi.  *aaarf  nw  iMft  of  thcfpu' 
tfiM  ftdfttiy  oflakftr  ttift  MqMAg ' 
aow»fcUM»iy'ftj>yy»iwiwar^ 

^^Si'V/tte'ciiS^aAiil^ 
Wn*M«tf  Aft  SdiMM»WKfc  OppMMt- 
awAtcHitligrfiMiPWiuH- 
•riTftvMa  iiiilanwatt  pwtt  far  aK 


•t  C«l  C4.  M  ft  MUk  ftT  dW  VnVMB.  Cftii 


•uww  wt<^  afcft«jr  >Mw  cmn9im9i   

ftiaMiMlfiafm.  gii»a>»      W  at  lawt  U  »y  *W  >>» 

^^MMM  fak  ^mmChMIm  cawaa  <c  ft^W  tiff^Wcfc  pnafcyii 

TMiapMaiiaa,wiiai«iftMVftW6WK  ^^^^^^    ^um^  U 

|iiJ-fWl».  "pt,7r,yr^fS?^  ifttMiiNcaiyftrti                        m*  convMMi  tha  ftinda 

fy-fr A^^?"-"-'  "'           -  •mtlm9n0m9ttMm*mme^   pngnm  iar  nvw  aiii4 

iywa»  ift  qwwi  i»  L4-auj  ^           nuimt  •^«<j>J«^  !«l!a«yM«attliter4hgi 

'^'--'-^^  m^ySSmium  w  Tty  <*          *."j^L"**:?^   iwt  ftaft  *ait  (•  iao*  ft) 

*^'*?yvy  *T,"?7??^y^*y  in  H»  Km«t     tm'i  Ht  <w  iwwh   S5i  tWa.*  ate  cMMMaa. 

Mn      IM*  N^^MK^OT*  1^^^^^^  ^^^M   ite  MMMMI. 


For  fim  *fta  «f 
pvfied.  lit*  audtnu  woric  at  C«r.  Ed  *  ft- 
alio-  «  Qm«(V».  H  u  tendM>r>  traifun< 
wtth  the  aeidMU  ktmnf  slaUs  such  u 
npt  k«A«fi(.  trtrtut  U€hniqt««a.  iM  "J** 
imnc  o<  lt«i*y  madur«ty  pve 
dMTi  aebitf  )ok«  It  weuM  4o  out  ut  tht 
fW4  aft  «M»  *V 
can  Cftny  on.*  aayt  Mcterd  Cnipt.  ft  con- 
Amnluiiautinair  and  formar  insvuctor 
In  tec  wKhiiwctka  tht  atudcnta,  who 
MlM  HJO  an  taw  ara  wactot «  coo- 
mvcttan  alM.  Aftar  Na  tnifOnf  panod. 
Breaix  aMaaa  Atfrad  toda  Cottnd  hunatl! 
UMUdkM  aiactilcal  caW*  t  utAsforfnt  r 
WWMMt  ttN  proitaM.  K»  taUm.  Td  j(U 

tao«claftHN<^«K^* 

Tta  aiiidiaw  lovt  Urn  chattancc-  *You 
4afi't  aadMi^vtaAiKMCO  out  thatt  -  you 
iMVft  a*  uat  ymr  Mn,'  aayt  KistaUa 
fcywu^titaft  mnnd»ft<cud<ottoK 
ymt.  Mft.  Uht  »aa»  of  tfct  «b«r 

HrtcMto.  to  awattad     N|ht  coU«t« 
dafttai.  Com  Cd  «« 
tiwMt  tC  »a  «ftida«i  yiduilaa. 

OKft  *a  aMdama  gnduMtt  from  Ngh 
Khoal  ttar  «fti«Mia  wotUrc  for  Coft  £d. 
«Hek  paf»  thaw  «0.«0  ar  hour.  Thty  *l»o 
taM  tnMi<to  paM  tha  unltty't  owt>  '.m: 
to  Ucawi  riMftinTi  as  ft  Methane  B. 
wMili  itaita  «t  11190  M  hout  If  thay  paaa 
OM  HachanK  A  twrn.  th^r  wiU  awt  »i 
Itt  SO  aft  )ww  So  4te  20  out  of  29  ac* 
ceptad  to  tta  frtr«n  w  tht  pa«  thi«« 
ymn  hm  f  iwrtnid  at  tta  utdity 

Dattoww  a<twaiii  it  eocu  Con  Ed 
aM  ttOOO  par  coopamlvt  wdjtftt. 
*1b«  MM  Ift  mlir  want  to  do  this.  Dci- 
SoMft  aayt.  *tf  «t  ««•&  out  to  tht  iob  mar* 
tat  «t  cftrid  M  vary  SUM  ptopit  wtio 
«««td«atfa«ilraMtfthainv«atintnt.  tha 
«(pta(«.StatattMMaCoA  Cd  h«a  12.000 
m  i-'-lcittftw  in  it*  film-  KacanUy.  tr.« 
uCibly    i tad  fthMnC  fraacft.  Kowtver.  it 
Ma  convMMd  tha  ftMda  to  cont^nua  the 
fi  atudttiu  najd  year 
CfthuaUMnoftht  Kds. 
rtaaon  to  codttrvut 
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MAYBE  BIPARTISANSHIP  ISNT  DEAD  YET 


•T 

The  Ointon  Admimsiraiion's  press 
release  doesn'r  use  the  words  it  <K. 
You  h»v«  to  JO  way  down  into  the 
fiAC  print  of  th«  proposed  School-to- 
Work  Opporruniiiea  Aa-Mir«veiled  earli- 
er this  month— Ixfore  you  encounter 
"youth  apprentceship," 

Ounng  last  year's  campaipi.  candidate 
Biil  Omton  spoke  fervently  about  the 
neid  for  a  youth  apprenticeship  prof  ram 
lhat  wcaM  train  hifh  school  graduates 
■■■■■■■■  who  weren't  headed  for 
Umm  college  for  high-wage. 
■■■■■li^H  high-skilts  jobs.  The  idea 
was  to  make  America  even  more  compet- 
Hfve  in  the  giobaJ  economy 

But  orpnizcd  labor  worried  that  this 
scheme  would  b«  confused  with — and 
thus  perhaps  dilute->the  long-standing 
union  apprenticeship  programs  for 
adults  So  the  Adminittraiior.  dropped 


the  *vord  "apprenticeship"  and  labor 
signed  on  to  the  plaa 

The  fingerponts  of  'he  business  com- 
munity are  all  ov<r  the  proposal  Business 
organizations  told  the  Administration 
they  wouldn't  want  a  lot  of  spedftdty  tn 
the  legislation — and  so  the  proposal  is 
pretty  general.  Employers  arc  to  be 
invoK«d  in  planning  sutc  school -to->Mor1c 
systems:  they  are  menitoned  fint— atong 
with  schools,  tabor  organuaiions  and 
community  groups— ^s  members  of  local 
partnerships  that  are  to  make  the  pro- 
grams work  at  the  kxal  level. 

"This  bill  will  be  made  or  broken  on 
the  involvement  of  bMsinea,"  said  Phyilo 
Eisen.  a  National  Association  of  Manu* 
facturers'  specialist  on  workplace  train- 
ing. "No  matter  what  the  schools  do. 
what  the  govcmment  does,  if  there  isn't 
the  mentorship  and  the  jobs  [pnmded  by 
buvness]  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  the 
system  will  jusi  fall  of  its  mm  weight." 


As  of  now.  business  is  enthustasitcalK 
behind  the  Qmton  prognm.  So  are  man> 
Republicans  and  Derrooacs, 

On  Aug.  5.  as  congretsionat  Republi- 
cans lined  up  unanimously  against  the 
Oinloo  economic  plan  and  as  Dcmocnts 
agonized  about  risking  their  reelection 
chances  on  supporting  their  President. 
Mcmben  of  both  parties  in  boih  cham- 
ben  praised  the  school-to-work  bill. 

Saying  he  was  "pleased  to  jom  ihc 
Adminatration,"  William  F.  Goodlmg  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  co- 
sponsored  the  bill  m  the  House-  'We 
have  worked  iointly'  on  the-kgtslatton.  he 
added.  Indeed,  the  propool  is  similar  to  a 
youth  apprenticeship  b(H  introduoed  this 
past  spnng  by  Goodling  and  Rep.  Steve 
Gunderton,  R-WiL 

The  bill  gives  the  states  and  tocalities  a 
lot  of  dilcrction  m  ooming  up  with  plans 
tailored  to  their  speciGc  needs.  And  it 
would  give  them  a  tittle  Mcd  money— 
$300  million  in  fbcal  1995— to  get  staned. 
^4o  surprise,  the  saie  and  local  organi?^ 
tions  praise  the  bill,  too.  So  does  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 

Why  the  kive-fcsi?  "It  fits  with  a  k>i  of 
what  people  are  thinking  now  as  far  a« 
linking  schools  and  the  economy.'  j 
Houv  Democratic  suff  aide  said  "The 
AdnnniMration  ha^  been  cogmiani  of 
work  we've  already  done  and  h.;*  hccr. 
ahle  to  addrevs  enough  n(  cvervtniO-.  - 
concerns  v)  ihai  cvcryK*dy  fcch «"  ^  hs'  "'■ 
cO  in  Ihc  rii^ht  direettnn  " 

Ail  of  whKh  doc\n  t  mean  iImi      '•■  . 
i«Utinn  will  up  tliroufh  In  l«ui  <.v-  -* 
v)mc  ol  It*  moM  ardent  ^upporu  f«-  ■ 
cue  some  of  the  dctaiK  A  ccniul  v:-.,- 
ma  in  designing  4  ^ihool-to  wmk  m.i-- 
tivc.  for  cumplc.  li  ho*  lo  appo.xl  i  ■  i»- 
bew  ami  bnghtcsi  m  the  mjir--'.  .'■ 
vkliile  not  ignonnt  tiK  diud^jnu^--  '.  ' 
whom  ihc  program  mav  he  ihen  i 
chance  into  middle  cU\\  i. 
tocjilitiev  and  employer  groups  u 
tlK  minimum  of  rcMiictton^  mv-.  i-.'  ■ 
educmon  and  labor  organi/jim-.  u. 
cenam  ufeguards  written  tn 

All  thai  has  vet  to  be  bjnko 
Congress  fighis  over  the  fine  p'  ' 
meantime,  all  sides  are  ha^^^nc  t  ■■ 
warmth  of  increasingly  rate  ^.t^i  •■ , 
Smiles  ■ 
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Httloral  Journti    August  2J,  199: 


MAYBE  BIPARTISANSHIP  ISNT  DEAD  YET 


mmamuuummB 

The  O'mom  Aimitmniion'i  pttm 
NkMe  4emn  «k  the  «or4i  k  aN. 

fm  pfint  of  ih«  itofwH  Scliool'to- 
Work  Opyctimwiiw  Act  Mii«il<  ««ri»* 
cr  this  NMNiih^^fofc  yow  CMo«RUr 

Ownm  tM  MWpiir.  CMididMc 
Bill  QiMOA        lecvcMly  aboiti  the 

■HMHH  «1io  vtrtct  h€«tfc4  for 
RmH     «oUcic  for  hi|h>wagc. 

liUiilHjwg^caiioki.  nc  idea 

iniiicftobalocoitonQr. 
int  ornwini  later  wofiiad  that  tWi 
idMMC  •cwM  W  €onfM«4  wHh>- and 
thus  pcttiapa  diliiu^W  lo«if -tuwdiH 
Miitoii  apprcAticcshtp  pfO|raM»  for 
adMta.  So  the  Adi^0iiKMMM  dfoppcd 


tli«  word  "ap^rcflikattiip''  aftd  ta^ 
ligiMdofiiothcplaA. 

tV  riiifcrpnm  of  rtw  bwnot  com* 
MHMMy  art  aM  over  the  propoaaL  lidiMaa 
oriaaUaiioM  lotd  the  Admiiuuraiioti 
tficjr  wouldn't  ••M  a  .o(  of  tfrnUM/  im 
tiM  kf»Iaiioo>-«nd  to  die  p*ofe<al  ia 
prctiy  |cii«ral.  Employcn  arc  to  ht 
MTwotved  in  planmnf  siaic  achool-iO'Worti 
lyitcmt:  they  are  mewtwnad  fWn  alooc 
wiih  KlMMls.  labor  orpnUaitons  aod 
ccwMBMoiiytroMpa  ■  w  meaner*  of  too] 
partoertliipa  iliat  arc  <o  make  liie  pro- 
af  (he  tooj  level. 

Hiia  bin  wiN  be  made  or  bcofcwt  o« 

Eiaen,  i  National  Aaaoriation  of  Mano 
facturers'  ipecialiat  on  «o(%plaoc  iraif»< 
{■|.  *No  mailer  «ti«t  tb«  icfcook  do. 
wfiat  the  fowerwent  doca.  if  there  (ml 
ihe  metuontMp  and  the  |obe  Ipwidad  by 
btwinml  at  the  end  of  die  rainbow,  the 
iytwniw*iw«itiMofii»o»»m<>w' 


As  of  now.  bMiinwi  it  cMhuiia«>caiiy 
behind  die  Oimon  ptoiram.  So  are  many 
RapiAlicaM  and  DcniooMfc 

On  Am^  S.  m  ccnyanianal  RepuWi- 
can«  lined  «^  vnanimoMljr  aiaiiiu  tHe 
Cywon  awnamir  plan  and  u  tkmeenn 
atoning  about  riikinf  their  rcelactiofl 
chanm  on  twppotiini  their  Fret«den«. 
Menibcn  of  both  panm  in  both  chain, 
bait  pnHad  the  «thotf>t»wo(h  bdi . 

Sayini  he  wat  *plcaied  lo  )oiii  the 
AdnMemion.*  WWam  F.Gaodliwtof 
ruwwtionia.  *c  mkmg  Rapwbhcan  on 
d»  Cdntntion  and  Ubor  Caniwinae.  oo- 

hawenorhadjoiM^^on  Aofi|idteMna  he 
added.  Indaad*  *e  eropoaal  •  aimaar  10  a 

yomhifp  nilpbaintfodooadthit 

p«i  aptini  br  CoedKni  and  Kep.  Sieve 
Gondmen.ll.Wii. 

The  bJ  tMadic  naw  and  loafciet  a 
lot  of  dtamien  hi  ooninc  «p  wMh  plan 
tailorod  to  their  ipaciCc  Made  And  ii 
woold  (ive  them  a  Mile  need  Moneys 
S300  MtKen  in  M fti  sarwd. 
No  tMrpfiac  dw  tMc  and  locai  ortaniu- 
tiont  pr»he  the  bat,  too.  So  doet  the 
AncrieM  AdcraiMn  of  Teachen. 

tMy  ihe  loM.|aal?  *tt  with  a  lo(  or 
«hat  people  ore  thinlcinf  now  at  far  a< 
linhtiii  tcbooU  and  the  economy."  a 
Howae  Dcmocraite  naff  aide  taid  The 
AdminiMration  hat  been  cofnttani  o( 
work  we've  already  done  and  hti  hccn 
able  10  addreti  enowfi*  of  cvcrvtH}d> « 
oonccrm  so  ihai  evetylwdy  fecK  ti\  hc^O 
ed  in  ihe  ngjtH  dtrcaiiw.'' 

AU  v/  which  dnc4A*l  mean  (h^i  ihc  Iv;: 
t^aiion  Will  tip  ihroufh.  In  fici. 
•omc  of  *\  mem  ardcM  uipponct\  ccc. 
aae  tome  of  ihc  deu^  A  cenu^i  dik-nt 
ma  in  deittnin|  a  «chool.io.wurk  tmti  > 
ir«c.  for  cumplc.  it  how  to  «ppcM  t.t  tt  - 
best  and  bri|hicti  in  the  (nitfl\if«.ifl. 
whde  not  i|nonng  ihc  dftadvtnuc^J  < 
whom  the  program  may  be  iheu  tVM 
chance  mio  middle  dit*  >fchil< 
looriiitet  and  employer  troup>  in*i>i 
Ihe  minimym  of  rcMfici*ons>  <i\ii 
cdiiCJtKMi  and  tabor  of|aAiziiHin«  .r< 
ocnam  tafc(uardi  wntten  in 

All  ihai  has  yei  lo  be  hjtikd  ••«• 
Conf..^  T^ioKt  the  fine  r^ni  Ir  •* 
meaniimc.  all  tidct  arc  basktnc  m  i'-- 
wannth  of  tncrcatM|K  rare  \^4viiir.i< 
tmdci  ■ 
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New  York  ^ines    November  25*  1992 


Colanjsso  tnd  Ms  velez  have  (he  same  <iaie. 
of  binh.  Sepi.  12  -  18  years  ago  Walking  lo. 
iheir  bus  stop  after  work,  ihey  seem  like  a* 
Boston  version  of  "Laverne  and  Shirley. ' 
iwo  working  women  so  intertwined  they.cam 
complete  each  other  s  sentences 

WouW  they  fool  around  if  ihey  worked' 
beside  etch  other? 

"\  woukJn'i.  '  Ms.  Velez  said. 

"No'"  Ms.  Colarusso  interrupted. 

•Vk'hen  I'm  at  work,  it's  at  work.  "  Ms. 
Velez  said.  . 

"Work  in  a  professional  manner.  Mr 
Cotarusso  said. 

Before  enterinf  the  program,  they  ?>a^ 
only  the  haziest  notions  of  what  might  awaiT 
U>em  in  the  world  beyond  high  school.  •M* 
Velex's  mother,  who  is  from  Pueno  Rico^i*! 
does  no<  speak  English,  has  mostly  lived  oo 
public  assiaunce.  Mt.  Colarwo's  mother  is; 
a  cler*  with  the  Censua  Bureau,  but 'her 
daujditer  knows  IttUe  about  what  she  does. 
"She  has  her  own  dert;  that's  aU  I  know;' 
she  saidL 

Whcfl  asked  what  they  have  leanied.  ta*! 
students  talk  first  about  social  rather  thatt, 
lechmcal  skills.  Ms.  Colarosso  said  that  when 
she  fJr«  surted  workini,  her  na»v»i  wmil^ 
nart«  the  presence  ddocton.  "titml^Mk, 
by  and  no*  get  all  tJed     "  she  said.    .  •  ' » 

Dean  L  MaiArmtr,  tha  hoip*ura.vk» 
president  for  human  reaourtta.  said 
nest's  decision  to  join  the  protmn  wa*  wi; 
of  both  altrwtn«  and  attt'tnttmc  "Wa'vwgot 
a  lot  of  joba  to  fUl  and  wo  nMd  htaWy- 
techntcal  people,"  he  said.  explaMMt  MH*; 
somettmet  recruiu  trainad  tacmldaM  mar 
at  far  away  aa  IrrtMd.  TaWng  m  Ityg^. 
school  studcnu  who  cam  M  •«  rm^  pf*t 
him  the  diMCt  to  tram  and  tatm  iWHf 
future  employeea. 

But  he  warns  thai  l«»lii|Mi^.nMM 
denu  looae  in  hotpiUlllftMtMi  MMi 
"an  enormous  iiWiWI  if  Utm  u$  fT 
sources."  The  miimaf  flUhll  alia  Wf 
cost  the  hotpHal  mjUMfeto  YMT.  aai^ 
Manheimer  esUmaHi  m  l»»«t«» 
sumes  another  tSIJIt  warti «  M|mivIMR'|^ 
salarica.  He  hat  pali  fw  ihe  program  itfi^it 
by  shifting  money  to  it  from  his  rccnutintni 
budget. 


Janet  Saxton.  M&:.  Colarusso's  supervtsorv 
would  not  let  her  out  of  sight  for  month?. 
When  Ms.  Saxton  ran  an  errand.  Ms.  Cdlar< 
usso  was  required  to  follow,  so  she  wouM  noc 
be  left  in  the  laboratory  alor 

Even  now.  her  uncertainty  is  often  evident.' 
Pointing  to  a  piece  of  tissue,  she  identifies  i^ 
as  "diaphragm  —  no.  diagram,  right?"  . 

"Diaphragm  —  you  were  nght  the-f^rst 
lime."  y*%.  Saxton  said.  T 

"She  knows  all  the  words."  Ms.  Colarusto 
said.  "I'm  ]ust  getting  to  know  them. " 

But  Ms.  Saxton  said  her  prot^'s  sUII  it} 
prepanng  slides  allowed  her  to  double  hei 
output  over  the  summer.  And  Sheila  Cotair^ 
usso.  her  mother,  is  among  thoce  impraatti} 
by  her  daughter's  rising  giadet  and  petliM 
attitude.  '  '  > 

"I'm  shocked,"  she  said  "This  is  thr  first- 
time  I've  ever  seen  a  school  program  work." 

Ms.  Velez,  an  honor  roll  sttident,  is  apply- ' 
mg  at  four-yaar  schools  that  range  from 
Regis  coUege  in  Weston.  Mass..  to  the  Unt* 
versity  o(  Mastachuaetts  at  Amhartt  At  the 
same  ttntc,  she  ta-trymc  to  lift  htr  combmsi  • 
score  of  730  on  the  Schetattic  Apcttuda.Tesc 

When  Mr.  Peres,  her  supcrviaor.  siaNa- 
uUung  tbout  her  work,  he  ftu  sa  anthutiaa* 
tK  he  often  has  a  hard  time  stopping. -He 
talks  of  the  time  a  pathototist  stopped  by  <^ 
compllnMnt  him  on  the  slides  the  lab jpre- 
pared  for  a  oonfercnoe.  "1  aaid.  Thanris^' 
via.  "  he  said,  since  she  had  made  them,. 

But  Mr.  Perex's  favorite  story  la  about  .tht- 
day  Ms.  Velat  had  to  leave  tha  lah  aarty'afjfl 
admoniAfld  hin  to  put  the  taM  aamplte  inia 
a  chemical  vat,  a  tait  pteca  «f  tNHMaataM^ 
ordtoarity  parformt. 

"She  said.  'Don't  fdrMt  iha  kont!'  "  Mfv 
Pern  sauL  *1  taid.  'Pilt Wa  MUtat  m 
to  do!" 

Suft  enough.  Mr.  Peroa  torfot  tha  boAa.t 

And  45  minutes  later  an  alarm  clock  w«l 
off  inttde  hit  dMk  drawer.  "I  go  to  my  6&ik^^ 
he  said,  "and  I  see  this  big  paper:  *Fro4^ 
don't  forget  the  bene.' " 

He  beams  at  he  tells  the  tiory.  but  |yi«;. 
Vtlez  rolls  her  eyea. 

"That's  the  only  way  he  remember*  ^  a- 
bell  and  t  big  note."  she  said.  She  spcka  wiift 
the  exasperation  of  a  tacn-afcr  who  ^\u^, 
luffer  adults.  She  spoke  with  the  confktenca 
}f  sowiaone  about  to  bt«ama  ona. 
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Washington  Post   May  15,  1993 


From  School  to  W)rk 


VOCATIONAL  education  is  enjoying  one  of 
its  periodic  upswings.  This  happens  when- 
ever educators,  industry  and  government 
fret  in  unison  about  the  occupational  skills  of  the 
work  force  and  the  country's  productivity.  The 
(c<leral  government  first  deckled  to  fund  voca- 
tk)aal  education  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
induttrialixation  and  immigration  brought  about 
great  economic  changes.  Now,  as  the  post-iadus* 
trial  age  settles  in.  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments are  again  thinking  about  how  to  prepare 
students  for  a  highly  competitive  job  market. 

The  young  people  who  are  the  focus  of  the 
attention  are  sometimes  called  the  forgotten  half." 
This  country  lavishly  supports  those  who  cho(^  to 
attend  post-secondary  school  But  M  does  almost 
nothing  for  the  50  percent,  many  of  them  disadvan- 
taged, who  ck)  not  fo  after  a  two*  or  four-year 
d^ree  (the  percentage  rises  to  75,  since  so  many 
fail  to  complete  college).  The  United  States  is  the 
oobr  iodua^ialixd  country  that  does  not  formally 
tniD  teenagers  in  particular  vocatwoal  skills. 
That's  pti  Jy  why  vocational  education  and  commu- 
nity ooOeges,  which  serve  as  occupatkxul  training 
grounds,  are  marginalised.  Woukl  a  less  ad-hoc, 
more  systematic  approach  help  both  to  k>wer 
dropout  rates  and  ctose  the  skills  gap? 

The  Clinton  administration  would  answer  yes. 
But  Mr.  Clinton's  proposals  as  president  are  a  bit 
more  modest  than  they  were  as  a  candklate, 


when  he  spoke  often  of  creating  youth  appren- 
ticeships and  of  training  on  demand.  The  plan  is 
to  add  to  the  bask  $950  millkm  grant  program  in 
vocatkNUI  education:  the  budget  calls  for  $500 
milUon  nK>re  by  1995.  The  states,  in  vying  for 
the  money,  coukl  choose  antong  a  variety  of 
strategies,  from  career  academies  to  so^aUed 
tech-prep  programs  that  use  the  resources  of  the 
community  colleges. 

The  country  wiU  not  be  adopting  tiie  enviable 
German  or  Danish  apprenticeship  models— and  for 
good  reason.  The  institutxxial  relatkxohipe  be- 
high  schools,  businesses  and  labor  unions  in 
the  United  Sutes  don't  resemble  those  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  where  industries  readily  provide 
training,  cettificatwn  and  guaranteed  jobe  to  young 
people.  However,  the  administration  is  proposing  to 
establish  a  natkmal  skiQs  sUndard  board,  which 
woukl  klentify  and  cert^  die  akiOs  needed  to 
perform  spec^  vocational  tatks. 

AO  this  is  just  a  smaB  shire  of  the  overall 
investment  Mr.  Clinton  hopes  to  make  to  education 
and  job  traininff.  Bectuae  of  the  avi  OB  dtocretkn- 
ary  spending,  the  additional  mooey^-whether  for 
vocational  education  or  die  Job  Cocpe  or  whatev- 
er—won't be  available  widiout  offMtting  cuts. 
That's  just  one  reason  to  start  small  and  see  what 
really  works  in  a  country  where  die  federal  govern- 
ment has  never  played  a  signiScant  role  in  the 
transition  from  school  to  work. 
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Washington  Pos*:       Seote-   er  6,  19<> 


Where  Schools  and  Jobs  Meet 


THE  BIG defattet  tficducatioQ aren't  ahriys 
•boot  the  mott  iapoctant  tlungt.  The  cor- 
oQury  »  that  aooe  of  the  moet  importaot 
toaovatioos  h  cducatioQ  don't  fct  a  lot  of  attcn- 
tiott  became  thejr're  not  controvernaL 

That's  the  ttoir  with  the  growiof  tntereat 
amoQf  poMtkiini  and  edncatora  ia  progruu 
aimed  at  oeatiof  job  oppoctunttica  for  high 
adwol  ftudenta  oot  headed  to  ooOefe.  This  ia  a 
krie  gronp  of  Aaiericana:  Oi^r  •  ^PMtcr  of  hiifa 
achool  padMiet  actnaflf  cjmM>^»  coOtft;  half 
never  i»  to  coflkfi  ac  aB,  uMi  tfc#  ftat  at^ 
hot  don't  v^idMto.  In  a  wocld  in  «Mi  than  ia 
an  iocrea^ifly  doae  relationahip  between  aam* 
ioga  and  education  levek,  theae  figurea  point  to  a 
large  problem:  How  win  the  atudcnta  wbo  sever 
get  to  coHege  find  the  ildOa  to  mainoin  a  decant 
liviag  ttaadaid? 

Thia  problem  ia  the  focua  of  a  moJeet  b«t 
potentially  inpoctant  program  that  Pre«dent 
Chaton  tooted  last  Friday.  Hia  Vteoko-wuftT 
propoaal  ia  deagned  to  pranole  hi||i  school 
prognma  hnhiiig  academic  tniHig  wUh  oft'thn* 
job  eiperiencf  At  tht  etmilaliin  af  andi  pro- 
grama,  stadenca  — wji  tiMi  agt  najy  a  high 
school  degree  bnt  iIm  irtll'>4  gpiUfrslioB  in 
particular  ilrila  ad  mm  oithw  a 

first  job  on  a  ernr  lM«r  «r  «BiM  to  fwthir 
A«t|  i»  ItaiHin  if  iwli  pn- 
I  ta  tfegl  ttif  Irilf  iMMt«ad«Mploy«n 
t<«ether  in  fiiliiMipt  AiT  t^ilt  lo  benefit 

"  itbai 
of  appi««iti^|B«m  m ' 
eapedtfly  In4 
tion  iattat 


good  enough  job  at  preparing  them  for  work 
situations  that  will  require  a  mix  of  technical, 
analytical  and  academic  sldOs. 

Mr.  Qintoo's  "scbool^wortif*  program  re> 
fleets,  among  other  things,  the  Bmitations  mder 
which  be  has  to  govern.  His  bill  provides  mainly 
seed  mooey  to  help  states  and  local  school 
systems  set  up  the  programs.  Tiis  administration 
had  hoped  to  get  $270  million  in  the  program's 
fint  year.  In  the  budget  wrsntfiog  so  fsr,  the 
atlmiaist ration  haa  oahraged  %$7  miOioa  and 
hopea  to  gat  tbsae  jji  ngi  mm  raaning  in  four  or 
fivn  scatca.  For  1995  the  administratioo  is  look* 
ing  for  $300  millioo  to  cover  programa  in  about 
half  the  states,  tf  aD  goes  well  it  wouM  tike  to 
double  that  figure  and  cover  all  states  by  1996. 

These  are  email  auma,  but  then  the  United 
Statea  has  long  seen  educatioo  as  primarily  a 
state  and  local  responsibility.  Mr.  Clinton  is 
hoping  his  proipnm  will  nudiie  those  who  nm 
school  aystaoM  in  the  right  directioo  and  create 
modeia  that  aany  9fmttM  wilt  want  to  emulate. 
Many  atataa,  in  anr       are  already  eocourag* 


In  job  tnlnlif,  na  in  other  areaa  such  as 
Mr.  CSnlan  ia  emerging  as  a 
Is  iKfs  tarma  about  large 
problmnabgtoflMihnatoaittleforsniall.  experi- 
TUa  ia  a  price  he  is  paying  for 
the  coontry'a  fiscal  mna  and  the  public's  doubts 
*a  ittency.  Stiflt  cxperimenu- 
ia  not  always  the  worst  thing,  and  Mr. 
is  wm§f  trfttig  abont  the  right  prob- 
lems. In  this  caan.  he  surely  is. 
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per  year  Consum«r  demand  is 
down  and  there  u  no  mflaUon.  So 
businesses  are  scallnf  back  ai 
home  and  seeking  frowih  m  for- 
eign markeu~ihu»necdinf  all  ih« 
more  to  be  globally  competitive. 

That  mean*  there  will  bt  oppor* 
tunities  in  foreign  trade  and  ser 
viccj.  Language  ikilU  and  kfwwi. 
edge  of  the  world  wilt  be  a  plus. 
Math  will  be  at  a  premium:  A 
society  devoted  to  investing  wisely 
and  intunng  against  cost  of  illness 
will  need  financul  advt*^,  actu- 
aries, accounianu  and.  yt*.  law. 
yers. 

But  a  society  tn^ing  to  control 
cosu  will  also  need  health  care  and 
legal  techntciang  who  can  do  much 
of  the  work,  frecinf  up  doctort. 
nurses  and  olhtr  proTetaionaU  for 
critical  tasks. 

Communicauona  Axtts  will  fetch 
premium  pay:  The  penon  who 
ulks  on  the  phooc  to  mutual  fund 
investors  will  have  to  be  even 
more  knowledgeable,  efficient  and 
personable  than  the  bank  teller  of 
old  Competition  for  such  jobs 
won't  be  baaed  on  pay  alona  but  on 
skills. 

That's  A^hy  apprenticeship  is 
such  a  good  idea.  Some  sates 
already  have  activt  proframa.  In 
Pennsylvania,  7f  mtulworking 
companies  art  hosunf  106  apprcfi- 
tices  on  apan-Ume  batia.  tn  Maine, 
studenu  spend  »  weeks  in  school 
and  work  30  weeks  out  of  the  year; 
they  go  on  (ft  work  and  Uchnlcal 


college  after  high  school  grsdua- 
bon. 

The  movement  u  just  begmmng. 
ays  Foster  Smith,  director  of  the 
Washington -based  SaUonal  AUi- 
snce  of  Business,  which  helps  with 
training  programs. 

Imporuntly.  apprentice  training 
focuses  on  improvini  skilU  broad- 
ly, not  in  a  narrow  way  like  courses 
in  cosmetology  and  other  trades. 
Apprentices  thus  arc  readied  (or 
the  real  hfe  of  work~whi€h  is  not 
predictable  at  any  age'  today. 
Again,  life  is  not  a  career  Young- 
sters should  uke  a  broad  view  of 
thetr  skills  and  goals. 

Study  lives  of  successful  people. 
Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  couldn't 
get  a  good  job  when  she  got  out  of 
taw  school  tn  the  1960s  because  she 
wu  female  Und  Jewish.  But  she 
found  worlu  argued  for  women's 
legal  righta^won  distinction  and  u 
now  a  VS.  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

(Uchard  Riordan.  lifelong  law- 
yer-busin^man.  went  into  poli- 
tics at  age  62  and  is  now  mayor  of 
LosAngelgp. 

Look  aUpcoplc  all  around  you. 
the  woman  uktng  a  law  degree  in 
her  401.  the  man  Uid  off  at  SO 
beginmnglto  enjoy  hu  new  con- 
sulung  bt^incss. 

Labor  jSecretary  Reich  ts  cor- 
rect- NokA  it  secure  in  the  new 
♦conomjff  But  there  ate  opportuni  - 
ties  to  step  out  and  Khleve.  As  the 
Ute  Grace  Hopper,  computer  pio- 
neer and  Navy  Admiral,  put  tu 
"A  shlp*?^  it  safe,  but  that  is 
not  what  ships  art  built  for." 
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Uinton  Pushes  Training 
For  High  School  Students 

Jdb  Preparation  for  Those  Not  CoUege-Bomd 


By  Ruth  Mwcw 


GEORGETOWN.  Del.  Sept.  3— 
Preiident  Clinton  took  time  out  to- 
dty  from  woridng  on  heaHh  care, 
worryini  about  the  free  trade 
afreemettt  and  '^reinventing  r>v> 
emment"  to  promote  another  ad- 
nuAbtratioa  initiative:  job  trainint 
proframa  for  iu|^  school  atudenta. 

Clinttt)  traveled  to  the  Stiaaex 
County  Airport  here,  where  a  pro- 
gram called  "OperatioQ  Skyway" 
helpt  atudenu  traio  for  aviatwo 
careert.  The  trip  waa  meant 
to  highlight  a  meaauce  introduced 
laat  month  that  would  provide 
federal  funding  for  '^chool-to- 
worl^  pfognuns  to  prepiie  moor 
coUcgc-bound  youth  for  the  job 
market. 

i  came  here  today  not  jwt  to 
■howcaae  theae  fine  atttdenta,  but  to 
make  the  point  that  every  atudeot 
in  Aiatfica  needs  the  oppoctueity  to 
be  in  a  program  like  thia,'  OiBtoD 
aaid. 

He  said  that  although  the  otit 


few  months  will  be  focused  oo  tni- 
tutves  such  as  govcnuneot  refom, 
the  free  trade  agrMncnt.  the  pres- 
ident's heakh  can  ptdtage  and  a 
new  crime  bill,  laoae  of  them  will 
work  unless  we  maintain  a  steadfiiit 
detcnmnation  to  educate  aod  train 
our  people  at  worid<laa«  atao* 
dards.* 

The  Operattai  Skyw»y  pro* 
gram.  Clinton  said,  la  aa  example  ■ 
of  what  America  has  to  do  to  adapt 
to  change.  We  can  no  looieratford 
to  be  the  only  advaactd  nattai  in 
the  world  without  a  flyKean  for 
providing  this  Und  ol  trakiinc  and 
education  to  evaryfaody  who 
doesn't  go  oo  aod  gat  a  feurytar 
collage  degrae.*  . 

Accordiag  to  fa*»>Hjiliat>  50  • 
percent  ol      achoM  sraAMiW 
not  go  Oft  to  coBc^Y.  aad  75  ptrcent 
do  not  earn  a  collate  degree.  Dur- 
ing the  presidaolial  campaico.  Ctio-.'. 
too  emphasised  the  importance  of 
appraoticeahip  prognma  for  high- 
achool  atttdcou  to  equip  them  for 
hii^HJoU.  higb*wage  joba. 


TV  Scbool^o-Work  Opportuni' 
ties  Act  of  1919.  introduced  Ust 
month,  wMild  provide  money  to 
sutes  and  communities  to  develop 
and  implement  trainkig  programs 
and  establish  national  standards  for 
suchydpaffls. 

The  a^Quniatratioo  asked  for 
1370  m«M  in  fiscal  year  1994  un- 
der crialiOfSMUtua,  but  the  House 
has  so  far  provided  for  only  $67 
raiUioa  and  administntioo  officials 
said  yesterday  they  expect  to  re- 
ceive less  than  $100  million. 

CUntoo  received  an  airplane  mod- 
el from  one  of  the  students  in  the 
Skyway  progracvsnd  aaid  the  flight 
plan  for  Ma  kclicepter  tnp  back  to 
WaaMogtoo  had  been  mapped  by 
theitudeats. 

'Three  or  four  hoors  from  now.  if 
I'm  wandeiiv  ^  the  Atlantic 
sooMwhcre,  til  know  I  wasn't  very 
prmiialM'  toi^.'  CKnton  utd. 
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)alt  viaitinff 
OMTf  itMm,  XM..  to  piMh  a 


imdd  e(  a  Ccmiu  1 72  frants  for  tuttt  to  crettc  tnininf  procrams  to  help 
•n  avuticn  school  in  ititdenta  irukc  the  tnniition  from  ichooi  to  the 
bill  that  would  pravid*     vtforkptacc.  At  left  wm  Francet  Orphe.  »  ttudent. 


Clinton  Pushes  ^FracticaV  Job^'Training  for  Youth 


ByMAUKEENDOWD 

CEOKCETOWN.  Cel..  S«ft.  ) 
PraiKu  Clinion  cam*  to  m  alrpMi 
hMtar  her*  to4«y  to  ten  t  protram 
4mtym4  to  4tevtiop  better  Wf%  «f  «f< 
ferMc  )ot  traMnc  to  younf  people 

iweiapli i<  by  trodKiOMd  oer"  

pretroM 

AMraeelnc  loveraJ  iNntfred  pMple 
at  an  aviauon  tdMti  iMTt  tfMt  hp  ea»> 
s»42rtameM«r"pncttejU^lauai  _ 
the  l^rmttm  atii:  '*11ie  tnaii  la 
thetv's  •  IM  «C  varr  aartana  aeAtfamlc 
rwardi  wMdi  MiMMae  that 
COM  nuiBbert  «C  ear  iMpfa  actueny 
tami  better  bi  praolcat  droimaUMicw 
Uiaathey^ebiclMaraeiiiaattlMe-  M't 

Mr.  auHoii  aaM  lia  womW  Uhe  the 
Miiaa  t*  reclAlai  «lMt  has  bcea  calM 
"the  fertMien  har '  ef  Amertcaii  youth 
-  Mfh  achae(  gnduatee  aad  drepeute 
1^  drtfi  ffem  am  daai  twd  )ot  tc 
aaartter  throKih  their  M's  without  ever 
arfitrinf  the  iklik  necaoaary  for  welt 
paM.  preaiiaini  careers. 

HM  MMas  Prafliam  Urfad 

This  waa  the  Preatdant't  first  puah 
far  hia  "Scheof-to-Work  Opeortunlitae 
Act"  a  bili  that  vouW  prwtoe  iavelap 


The  AdmtnMtratton  sent  the  btll  tc 
Coniresi  last  month,  propotmg  the 
ipandlnf  of  t30P  mtllton  a  year  betm- 
Alac  Ml  the  fiscal  year  IMS.  The  chkl 
iponsors  of  the  bill,  which  has  attract 
ed  bipartisan  support  in  Congress  ano 
pratae  from  labor  and  business  troupe 
are  Senators  Paul  Simon  of  llIiDois  and 
toward  M.  Kennedy  of  Masuchusetis 
bath  Democrau. 

The  Prcakleni  suct^sicd  (hat  unllltr 
eiher  induslrlallzfd  nations,  the  United 
Sutaa  had  failed  to  forge  strong  ttnlu 
batwetfl  Khools  and  (he  marketplace 
that  couM  start  students  on  vocational 
training  before  they  leave  hijih  school 
High  school  guidance  counselors 
geared  toward  placing  students  tn  cot- 
tefe,  have  historKally  paid  lesa  atten- 
lion  to  students  who  do  not  want  tc 
coniinue  their  education. 

Mr.  Clinton  said  that  from  197S  tc 
IMS  the  salanes  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates under  25 dropped  about  40  percent, 
and  the  wages  of  higit  school  dropeuu 
dropped  even  more 

Labor  Department  siaiisiics  suggest 
thai  by  the  age  of  }0  only  one-ihird  o( 
the  nation's  worttinit  iduli«  have  been 
in  their  loba  for  more  than  a  v?ar  Anc 
a  IWl  Louia  Harris  survey  indicacod 
flwt  laaa  than  a  ihiri]  of  Amcncar. 
emplayert  beltevr  ihai  m-eni  h^g 


gr«dMtes  are  pirperrd  to  h 
)afea  Ml  thetr  bMamrsaet 


The  President  was  accompanied  tc 
Delaware  today  by  Labor  Secretary 
Robert  B.  Reich.  Education  Secreur> 
Richard  W.  Riley,  and  Senator  Jeaapk 
R.  Bhten  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Delaware. 

Lauding  "Opportunity  Skyway."  the 
Delaware  pragran  based  at  Suaaai 
CouMy  Airport  that  trams  young  pa*- 

Se  for  iaba  in  the  aviation  fietd.  the 
resldem  said.  "What  we  don't  ie< 
here  today  (s  that  M  percent  of  the  high 
school  graduates  in  this  country  do  not 
go  on  (0  coHege.  7S  percent  of  the  high 
school  graduatea  in  (his  country  don't 
finish  collefe,  and  nowhere  near  all  ot 
them  are  tn  programs  like  this,  which 
should  aun  wfMn  they  are  m  high 
school." 

Chrtuy  Thomas,  a  junior  at  Keni 
County  Poiytech  High  School  who  u 
getting  her  pilet's  Ikenae  at  Opponuni 
ty  Skyway,  spoke  before  Hr  Clinton 
telling  the  audience  that  "book  wort 
and  boring  Iccturea"  were  not  as  much 
fun  as  "handa-on  experience." 

At  the  ctoae  of  his  remarks.  Mr 
Clinton  noted  that  he  would  return  tc 
Washington  on  the  Presidential  heli 
copter.  Marine  One.  using  i  flight  plan 
prepared  by  the  students  of  Opportum 
ty  Skyway. 

"Thrae  ar  four  haurs  from  no«  ii 
I'M  wandafg  out  ov«r  the  Atunin 
aiwialm  i."  he  said,  '*\'\\  know  i  ma\ 
n't  parmaalya  taday." 
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National  Jo-^rr.a: 


A  TEST,  MAYBE,  FOR  THE  REINVENTORS 


irttcMuitnAinat 

PrcNiJcni  C'lmion— \»ith  hi\  EJuc3- 
lion  jnj  LiK)r  S<creunc\.  j  hjno- 
tui  Republican  jnd  Dcmucraiic 
P«.)K  jnJ  rcprcv:ni3ii\e>  oi  (v)ih  huMncM 
jdJ  i.irejniJcJ  labor  m  to>k — loured  j 
\f\jlh  jpprcn;t«:cthtp  (raining  center  a\  a 
Gcorgciown  i  Del  >  jirpon  on  Scpi  ?  to 
tout  his  School-io->Aork  Opporiunmej 
hill. 

Bui  ihe  President  candidls  conceded 
that  the  puhlicii%  stunt  mii\n  not  «ork. 

Thii  isiue  that  *e  re 
meenns  nere  about  todav 
may  never  acquire  a  great 
deal  ol  public  aKentutn  because  *c  re  not 
tightme  atHiut  it. '  he  told  an  appreciative 
crtnvd  of  vocational  trainme  enthuvia^ts. 

The  consensus  that  could  denv  the 
President  headhnev  mitfht  s)btain  for  the 
Administration  the  ellortlevs  con«re\vio- 
njl  apprut. jl  it  v)  desires  bv  the  end  the 
vcjr 

We  re  goma  to  need  a  fe*  easy  victo- 
rle^  this  Jail. '  Ubor  Sccretarv  Robert  B. 
Reich  vaid  in  an  interview  a  fet*  dsvt 
betore  the  tour  [  «i)uldn  t  be  vurpnsed 
it  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  v^ant- 
ed  to  sho*  constituents  that  there  v^ere 
sume  ihtnfs  vkc  could  get  together  on  and 
do  relatively  quKkiv  and  easiK  ' 

One  reason  for  the  lack  ol  dissent 
appears  to  be  general  agreement  thai  a 
national  tramini  system  ror  high  school 
graduates  v^ho  do  rtot  go  to  tour-vear  col< 
leges  IS  Ion;  past  being  necevvirv  jnd  a 
eminently  do-able  S^e  can  no  longer 
afford  to  he  the  onlv  jdvanced  natiun  m 
the  world  vkithivui  j  svMcm  tor  providing 
this  kind  ot  trammit.  C'lmion  reminded 
his  OelaNfcire  audience 

'Rarely  do  »e  hjse  such  jn  nbvious 
need.'  Reich  said  And  rardv  Jo  v^e 
have  a  federal  initiative  with  ^uch  palpa- 
ble proof  in  several  states  ihjt  are  doing  it 
and  doing  it  v^ell 

T«i)  other  reasons  irr  ihe  ^nngenial 
gteeting  afforded  the  propiKji  jre  its  Ium 
covt  and  its  simple  legjl  sirustwtrc  the 
price  tag  i\  not  hu^e'  Rc^n  sjiu  We 
think  it  s  enough  to  stimui.iiv  jnd  bund 
on  what  the  states  jr^  j'-r^  •^ui  nnt  m.i 
much  that  it  in  gi'in^  m  inv.Jc  •»ic  «sMih  ,it 
the  deficit  naNfc<.s 

rhe  (ci^ivlation  js^.  t.-r  \  '-»-n   ..  r  !,ir 


.•1- 


.       The  C:int.>n  fuj^ct  ^...j 
Ti;l'>«i  jnjcr  :t«  >:\i«:t-i:         ■•  ■■ 
ril«-i  pr«>irams  .n  :;^ji  m' 
;\er  !he  Hou^e  nas  jrr?  r*  .-^j 
in"  5  million  the  benaie  na«  ■ 
^  lot     people  J->n  :  injx:.; 
utic  mi»nes  mere  ^miI  '♦c       v;  s^ 
Halpcrin.  Jireci-r-M  me  \xc'.,..-.  ^ 
Polu%  ror\;m  in  W  asti:rc:on  i"U  ,r 
jd\.icjtc  «»i  scnool >r\  rr 
Ms  biggest  v^,»rrv  w  it  jsijies  jnj  . 
ties)  take  this  legisiativin  s^rinv*  s 
vkvm  I      enough  s>t  a  carrot  ;o  n, 
goir.^  and  maxe  it  >*ork 

It  Congress  keeps  the  orocrjr^  • 
turc  proptised  bs  the  AJmnisir-it . 
vmII  provide  a  test  ot  "he  P'i^^isUr:  ■ 
ries  about  reinsenting  .niergosvrr'- 
relations  bs  reducing  u-Ovrai  r^>.- 
couraging  collaboration  ami>nii  -.-j.-'j 
prosramv  and  increasing  compe:  '  •■ 
among  ;he  states  tor  Icderal  aid 

This  has  a  littte  bit  ot  Se^  Deni\' 
tlavor  to  It.  ■  Reich  said  We  tv  r^-.  - 
states  in  competition  *ith  one  ir-  s^v 
the  nasis  of  a  s<t  ot  cnteria  ^e  rs  . .  : 
mg  We're  not  establishing  a  burvjo%'i.' 
*c  re  not  mandating  anvthine  fh  s  . 
«ay  ot  dome  businevs  that 's  quite  ..r„v 
jl  for  the  federal  government 

■\11  ot  *hich  puts  a  huge  burden  "  ■• 
states  and  localities  to  make  tne  --rs 
>harnng  factions  m  the  education  >r. 
and  business  communitie\  c>'ore'  • 
'There  are  gotng  to  be  a  lot  ot  tun  *  ir- 
Halpenn  said  But  the  program  ^  s^^^, 
he  continued,  viritl  depend  on  no^  'vs 
lute  the  Depanments  ot  Education  j 
Labor  are  going  to  be  in  -aving  tn  ■  -i , 
We  don  t  |ust  vkani  more  of  the  'amc 
want  something  vkith  a  real  Aork.  *^  .■ 
learning  component,  real  pamcipaii- 
employers  and  labor,  and  soon 

.\i  the  state  and  local  level,  the  >  v 
tial  of  the  program  vkiii  turn  on  - 
tough  the  stalev  are  in  not  just  tj'^j 
eusting  profrann  and  vkhether  'kj.  . 
soma  ar«  going  to  be  able  to  tum  j 
sub-par  programs  (that  might  base  j 
of  politKal  cioutj. "  Hatpenn  said 

The  Admtntst  rat  ion's  plan  is  to^rvj' 
svstem  that  adheres  to  national  sia'*^;. 
and  provides  credentials  portable 
the  country  that,  nonethelevs.  W.i>r 
ton  neither  finances  nor  pavs  tor 
federal  program  is  stated  to  go  o^t  ■  . 
tence  once  the  state\  are  up 
ning.  Retch  \aid 
Quite  a  tnck  if  thev  can  do  it 
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Labor 

HUl  Gives  Friendly  Greeting 
To  School-to-Work  Plan 


Th*  Clint.in  idtri:ni»trjtiiin  «.ent  its 
K'hiH>i-tii'W«irk  IfKiiliuve  prupoMl 
TO  Capitoi  Hill  on  Aug.  h  as  pari  ot'  us 
rifon  to  rai&«  education  standards 
and  the  qualitv  ot  the  ««i)rk  tDfce 
Sch'-iH-tti'wnrk  programs  dim 
help  hiith  >ch«Mii  students  who  are  nut 
^<)in(  to  coil«xe.  The  package  Aas  met 
Mith  bipartisan  support  fmm  mem- 
bers  involved  in  educaiiun  and  labor 
tiiuts  and  frum  busineu  and  labor 
itroups.  toil 

"This  measure  i»  the  result  of  a  co- 
•iperatne.  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part 
•>f  the  idmmittration  and  Congress  to 
come  up  with  an  effective  system  to 
prepare  younf  p«opte  for  suvcesst'ul  ca- 
reers." said  Rep.  Bill  Gotidlinf.  R  Pa.. 
the  rankmg  minority  member  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

SecT*tar>"  of  Labor  Robert  B 
Reich  and  S«cretar>-  of  Education 
Rirhard  W  Riley  worked  tofelher  to 
develop  and  promote  the  initiattve. 

Tht  plan  i«  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  (ive  states  grants  to  develop 
a  system  to  help  nun -coUcft -bound 
ftudcnta  acquire  work  skills.  .Accord- 
ing to  the  Education  and  Labor  de- 
partment*. T5  percent  of  America's 
students  do  not  receive  college  de- 
grees and  do  not  have  the  academic 
and  job  skills  needed  for  manufactur- 
ing or  other  work. 

I'nder  the  bill,  school -to-work  pro- 
grams would  vary  from  state  to  state, 
but  each  one  must  provide:  learning 
about  work  with  job  traimnf.  p4td 
work  eiperienct  «nd  workpUct 
mentorinf :  leiminf  at  Khoot  with  ca- 
reer counielinf  that  fluy  involv«  at 
least  one  year  of  pottaacondary  aduca^ 
tion  and  a valuatioM  to  identify  ttu- 
denu'  academic  almct^  ««ak> 
neseee.  and  coofdiaation  anonf  am- 
ployen,  Khoola  and  ttudanu.  along 
with  the  training  of  taachtrt,  ntntor* 
and  counarlort. 

"We  are  tha  only  tnajcr  induatxi* 
allied  nation  with  no  formal  tytum 
for  helping  our  young  people  ■ .  ■  make 
the  transition  from  the  ctaaaroom  to 
the  workplace."  Riley  Mid  in  a  suu* 
ment.  "That  translates  to  loat  pro- 
ductivity and  wasted  human  poun* 
liaJ." 


Reich  jaid  in  the  same  statement 
that  "a  ichool-to-work  transition  sys- 
tem IS  critical  to  improving  th-*  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  our  \'Oung  peo- 
ple ' 

The  legislation  would  authorize 
3100  million  in  fiscal  1995.  Adminis- 
tration otficials  said  they  intend  to  be- 
gin issuing  planning  grants  in  October 
using  existing  laws  as  authorization. 

The  administrations  btll  would 
provide: 

•  Development  grants  for  aJl  states 
to  create  school- to -work  system*. 

•  Five<year  implementation  grants 
to  states  that  have  developed  plans. 

•  Waivers  allowing  other  federal 
funds  to  be  used  with  Khool-to-work 
programs. 

•  GraflU  to  localities  that  are  ready 
to  put  a  school -to- work  profran  in 
place  even  if  their  state  has  not  yet 
received  an  implementation  grant. 

•  Direct  granu  to  high-poverty  ar- 
eas. 

Studenta  who  finish  the  program 
will  receive  a  high  school  diploma,  a 
certificate  or  diploma  from  a  post- 
sacondary  Khool  and  an  occupational 
skill  certtflcate. 

At  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Phyllis  Eisen.  the  se> 
nior  policy  director  for  education  and 
work  force  retdiness.  said  her  orga> 
nitation  supporu  the  administration's 
proposal  and  plans  to  urge  ita  mem- 
bars  to  participate. 

"It  probably  will  be  made  or  bro- 
ken by  how  much  the  businesa  com> 
munity  is  brought  into  this."  Etsen 
said.  "Ultimauly  tha  jobs  have  to  be 
thara." 

Eisen  said  that  small  and  medium- 
siaa  busincseet  will  need  some  tncen> 


lives  irom  itM\ernment  •■•  pjr*:^  -.pat.- 
"That"*  *here  :he  ;<ih  it'-^^n  .»  hi. 
kjn'i  vnme  irom  IBM  .ir.d  Xtr-'X 
Texas  Instruments  Jnd  MuT-rr-.a 
Many  of  them  are  alrejds  in\-ivri  n 
these  pnntrims  ' 

Calvin  -Jdhnsitn.  a  !ci:i$1dtiv<r  repr>- 
scntaii\c  dt  the  AFL-i.'lO  ljc)<>r  ir^'j 
nizaiiun.  ^aid  thai  the  pr<pi->,ti  i 
go«xl  eft(>rt  but  thji  he  jnt>  mjKv 
iure  It  IS  an  vducatiun  prutirjm  jr.a 
does  not  turn  tnto  a  mn^  proitram  • 
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'..'al  1  Street  Journa'i    February  22,  19 


Clinton  to  Push  Youth  Apprenticeships 
That  Move  Students  Into  SkUiUd  Jobs 


ByKtvc<G.SAfcw«« 

WASHDfGTON  -  For  i  Otnmt  Minin- 
iitntMft  that  <tmms  of  crtating  "Itift)* 
tkUi.  m|h-w«f« '  icM.  hifn  Kfiooitn  art 
UwpfOMcm. 

AS  tb*  futur«  worten  who  wiii  hav«  u 
(ill  thot*)ohs.  they  tnuit  be  aMt  10  turn  out 
productt  aM  semen  lo  compctt  with  the 
craftsmahship  oC  the  Japanese  aM  Ger • 
mans  and  the  low  coau  o(  lator  tn 
dtrelopinf  countnct. 

Thus,  the  White  House  is  pmninc  lU 
hopes  on  a  nsky  protrara  of  youth  appcen- 
ncHhjp  -  a  pfoiram  that  if  *one  piDperiy. 
wouid  help  mnth  and  lOth  paden  pinpoint 
the;r  tntemu.  Studenu  would  then  be 
fUided  throuch  several  yeats  of  a  school- 
wort  combination  with  an  enophasis  on  a 
spenfic  fteld.  such  as  computen.  law  or 
finanoAl  services.  The  hoped-for  result: 
trained,  educated  ll-year-otds  wi'h  the 
option  10  head  for  colleft.  or  conunue  in 
their  fteMi. 

At  a  conference  that  befins  today. 
Labor  Secretary  RoMrt  Retch  and  Sdvict- 
uoA  Secretary  Richard  RUey  wiU  unvtU 
their  vuMn  of  such  a  profram. 

While  staflett  art  stUt  pMCihf  tofcther 
deUils.  It's  clear  that  any  federal  appren- 
tice profnn  wouM  be  detigned  lo  help 
sutcs  and  tocaiiuet  iinit  scboeli  and  buii- 
ncsses  lo  create  cumcuU  that  wouM 
move  teenaftfs  into  skiUed  joba. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  averaft 
apprenuce  or  voatiooal  school  student  is 
about  2t  yean  otd:  that  fact  raisaa  con- 
cerns about  what  hiftt-schoot  raduatet 
are  doinf  to  improve  thetr  skiUs  dunnc  the 
interveninc  dKade.  ''.>4oat  kids  now.  if 
they  don't  fo  oq  to  a  four  yttr  defm. 
enter  a  decade  o(  their  201.  whcrt  UKy  dnn 
from  iowwa«t  jo6  to  lo«-waft  jo%. "  sai# 
Hilary  Penntncton.  president  o(  Joba  for 
the  Future,  a  nonprofit  crouf  UMi  bicfts 
apprentice  profrtms.  Ttte  tnck  «mM  It » 
reach  tcenafen  early  to  set  thm  m  iMft 
producuve  tracks. 

Afsderei  program  also  wouM  It  Ukety 
10  set  nauonai  skiU  standarda  to  bt  surt 
that  a  m|fi  scMoter  who  hu  oompltM  aa 
apprenticeship  in  .Maine,  for  eiamptt. 
couM  us«  those  ume  skills  in  Ortfon. 

The  aintofl  econowK  pUn  envisKiAt 
spendtnc  more  than  tl.2  biliMf.  over  the 
next  four  yean  to  dirKt  and  help  fund  such 
ipprtnticeship  plans  m  all  SO  states,  com- 
pared with  only  Kant  funding  of  similar 
proframs  cuntfltly  Not  everyone  in  this 
•ouniry  should  have  i  college defrte.  '  Mr. 
Reich  uid  recently    There  must  be 


avemm  of  upward  mobiUty  for  people 
without  thoet  degrees." 

In  Oongrtai.  eiglK  btUs  were  introduced 
last  year  reutuig  to  acfNe(-worfc  pro- 
grams. And  Sen.  tdward  Kennedy  (D.. 
Mass. ).  chamnaa  o(  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  u  punning 
10  press  legulatteo  that  would  eiuMish  a 
national  board  lo  set  skiUs-standarda  for 
specthc  ladusines. 

efforts  in  the  House  and  Senate  art 
likely  10  be  bipartisan.  Repubttcans  and 
ousineu  like  apprenuce  programs  became 
they  want  stalled  worken.  The  lack  of 
help  for  studenu  who  aren  t  college-bound, 
said  Rep.  BUI  Ooodling  'K.  Pa  i.  who 
introduced  apprenticeship  legislation  last 
year,  resultt  in  an  inadequately  skilled 
wort  force,  which  undercuu  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  10  compete  in  the  international 


Nonetheleu.  Republicans  worry  about 
the  costs  of  the  program.  Last  year,  many 
backed  a  plan  advanced  by  President  Bush 
10  help  fund  such  programs  for  StOO  mil- 
lion. The  atnton  economic  plan  earmarks 
about  tzrs  miUion  m  the  year  beginning 
Oct.  I.  according  lo  the  Labor  Depart- 

The  idea  of  a  federal  apprenticeship 
program  raiies  other  (luestKOS  u  well. 

"I  think  this  will  be  real  hsrd  work. ' 
uid  cutis  PMt.  president  of  the  Amen- 
can  Society  for  Training  and  Development 
an  Aieundna.  va..  ofganiMUon  of  corpo- 
rate traininc  professionau.  "Training  is  a 
very  decentrallted  operation  inside  Amen- 
can  companies- 

Others  said  the  main  hurdle  is  that  high 
schoolt  are  designed  almost  eidusiveiy  to 
push  yoMBf  peoplt  into  college.  'We  need 
to  get  away  from  the  idea  in  this  country 
that  10*  pnpdfttwn  u  second  class. " 
ariwi  ti«tflia  KemMc.  of  the  Amencan 
Pe^anOM  of  Teachen.  the  largest 


it  piradeucaily.  problems 


H$o  could  come  from  one  of  the  admims 
SSi^ifgest  backers:  organued  Ubor 
Se  bmlding  «d«  for  yean  Mvt 
iSit  wme  Wleve  are  the,coun«7jm«t 
successful    apprenuceshlp  programs. 

weldli«.  asbestos  removal  and  brKuay 

'^Now.  the  building  trades  are  womed 

oMn  the  door  to  nonuwon  employees 
SSiiS^tlJTame  skills,  in  addiuon^me 

10  the  amount  of  work.  »^.;;^ 
^ber,  a  labor  consultant.  "I  am  thnUed 
iJm  *e  WmS  training  and  retraining. 
Sut?Lii*»*totlilobareu  Where 

^^rr^iuIls^Suidn't  be  much 
mg5S  About  W  of  worken  havent 
JSdiied  from  coUege  and  their  earnings 
KTe  decreased  over  the  past  decade 

About  »  administration  and  Capitol 
Hill  siarten  studied  a  Boston  program^ 
ProTKh.  which  tn  many  ways  embodies 
the  hopes  of  apprentice  programs.  Pro- 
TKh fSnSiSlltto  tnd  Uth  ride 

^'tMSS^i-^-ev^^^^^^^^^^ 
specuiltinc  in  lab        ^  tKnnicai 

***%»ese  Wda  wert  interested  m  health. 
but  wSTenroUed  in  the  kinds  of  cours« 

students  wett  fttdim  at  their  grade  leve. 
a  C  average  wai  normal. 

••NoeTW  Wda  will  become  physu a. 
ihenDistt,  la»  techi.  occupational  tnera 
p\S-£.l^inron  predicted  v^^^ 
I,  so  striking  II  that  If  you  just  turn  jn  ..^ 
tap  a  Utile  bit.  they  i"*»  hlossom 
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Chairman  FORD.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  one  question  that  I  would  ask,  I  guess,  would  deal  with  our 
concern  about  starting  earlier  than  has  been  customary  in  th'.s 
country  in  making  this  transition. 

As  the  Secretary  heard  from  Mr.  Gladfelder  at  dinner,  they  are 
working  with  a  center  city  junior  high  school  and  making  great 
strides  in  this  whole  preparation  of  school-to-work  transition,  be- 
cause most  of  those  youngsters  will  be  looking  for  work. 

And  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  specifically  indicate  in  your  proposal  just  where  we  are  zeroing 
in  on  the  pre-high  school  area  as  far  as  the  preparation  for  school- 
to- work. 

I  am  looking  at  both.  I  am  crosseyed,  so  it  really  doesn't  matter 
which  one. 

Secretary  Riley.  .  I  think  you  are  talking  about  a  particular  pro- 
gram, perhaps,  that  Dr.  Reich  might  be  familiar  with.  Let  me 
speak  generally,  of  course,  on  the  subject.  Congressman. 

Many  of  the  tech-prep  programs,  while  that  is  a  two-plus-two 
program,  levels  11  and  12  plus  two  postsecondary  years — many  of 
those  begin  two  years  before  the  11th  and  12th  years  and  have 
kind  of  a  pretech-prep  beginning — preparing  young  people  for  that 
process,  and  that  often  makes  good  sense. 

Many  of  the  programs  begin  this  early,  like  the  career  academies 
I  have  visited.  By  the  way,  in  Philadelphia,  that  was  a  career  acad- 
emy providing  training  in  tourism  and  restaurants  and  automotive 
work,  and  it  is  9  through  12.  It  picks  young  people  in  the  ninth 
grade  and,  of  course,  goes  all  the  way  through,  with  the  same 
teachers  all  the  way  through,  with  the  same  students.  And  it  is 
kind  of  an  interesting  stmcture  building  program  too. 

So  some  of  these  models  do  come  in  eariier  than  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade.  As  far  as  the  components  of  this  particular  system 
that  we  are  encouraging  everybody  to  develop,  every  community, 
every  State,  it  would  really  be  looking  at  the  11th  to  12th  grades 
and  hopefully  some  post-high  school,  one  or  two  years,  and  also 
this  great  connection  with  work. 

The  other  programs,  the  ESEA  that  I  testified  here  last  week  on, 
of  course,  is  very  much  into  targeting  those  poorer  area  schools  and 
also  looking  at  shifting  into  poorer  area  schools  with  more  empha- 
sis in  middle  school  and  high  school,  in  the  lowest  25  percent  of  the 
schools. 

So  we  are  seeing,  in  the  general  alignment  of  these  various  pro- 
grams, certainly  the  opportunity  where  it  is  applicable  for  more  at- 
tention earlier  to  these  programs. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  was  going  to  include  in  my  question  the  whole 
idea  of  how  does  this  dovetail  into  anything  we  might  do  in  the  re- 
authorization of  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs? 

But  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  disadvantaged  potential 
dropouts,  et  cetera,  because  if  we  don't  really  deal  with  them  in 
miadle  school^-or  as  I  got  a  letter  that  said,  stop  talking  about 
middle  school,  you  should  be  talking  about  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  in  this  transition — but  if  we  don't  zero  in  on  the  middle 
school,  then  I  am  afraid  those  potential  dropouts,  by  the  time  they 
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get  to  11th  grade,  will  have  already  left  school  and  we  won't  be  suc- 
cessful in  helping  them  to  make  the  transition. 

Secretary  Reich.  If  I  could  say  one  thing,  this  legislation,  while 
it  focuses  on  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  and  then  possibly  a  year 
or  two,  at  least  a  year  beyond,  does  not  explicitly  deal  with  junior 
high  school,  it  doesn't  explicitly  deal  with  people  that  young. 

The  principles  embodied  in  this  legislation,  I  believe,  would 
spread  and  will  spread  downward  as  well  as  upward  in  terms  of 
work-based  learning,  school-based  learning,  and  this  will  create 
that  veiy  vital  bridge  in  which  the  faculty  of  both  sides  work  with 
one  another  and  ideally  develop  the  curricula  together. 

Dropouts  are  especially  helped.  Not  only  is  there  a  10  percent  set 
aside  for  high  poverty  areas,  but  one  of  the  criteria  with  regard  to 
approving  a  State  application  would  be  that  they  have  a  plan  deal- 
ing with  all  of  their  students. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  seen,  again  and  again,  young  people 
who  would  otherwise  have  dropped  out.  In  fact,  some  young  people 
who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  get  back  in  high  school  be- 
cause of  programs  like  this  in  which  they  saw  directly  the  applica- 
bility of  what  they  were  learning  in  the  classroom  to  what  they 
would  be  doing  later  on  in  life. 

One  young  person  came  running  up  to  me  at  some  particular 
construction  project  with  a  big  smile.  She  was  working  on  it  in  the 
late  afternoon;  and  she  said,  I  love  geometry.  I  had  never  heard  a 
young  person  say  that  in  an  unsolicited  way,  because  she  had  been 
learning  geometry  in  the  morning  and  utilizing  it  in  the  afternoon, 
and  her  teacher  in  the  morning  was  very  aware  of  the  kinds  of 
projects  she  was  working  on  in  the  afternoon  and  making  that  ge- 
ometry alive  to  her.  And  that  connection  is  precisely  the  connection 
that  has  to  continue  for  at  least  a  year  beyond  high  school  for  a 
student  to  earn  a  skill  certificate  at  the  end. 

These  young  people  don't  have  to  drop  out.  They  will  not  drop 
out,  many  of  them,  if  they  do  see  that  connection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Again,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  there  is  enough 
flexibility  there  that  we  can  deal  with  middle  school,  because  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  too  late  if  we  don't  really  get  them.  And  you 
heard  the  glowing  reports  of  the  program  in  Center  City,  York.  And 
one  of  the  things  that  they  really  focus  on — besides  everything  else, 
if  you  remember,  is  that  the  teachers  come  in  and  give  the  students 
additional  work,  computer  work.  Students  had  to  be  there  at  seven 
in  the  morning.  That  didn't  mean  7:01  a.m.  or  7:02  a.m. 

Now,  these  were  youngsters  who  rarely  heard  that  at  home.  And 
the  first  day  they  tried,  and  they  came  at  7:05  a.m.,  7:10  a.m.,  the 
doors  were  locked  and  they  couldn't  get  in  which  brought  the  par- 
ents descending  upon  the  school.  And  they  said,  oh,  no,  when  these 
people  go  to  work,  if  work  starts  at  seven,  it  starts  at  seven;  it 
doesn't  start  at  7:02  a.m.  or  7:05  a.m.  or  7:10  a.m. 

Pretty  impressive  program.  Of  course,  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  can  somehow  write  in  a  grant  for  that  particular  school  system 
and  that  particular  program. 

You  didn't  hear  that,  did  you.  Chairman. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Oh,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  that  except  you  have 
poisoned  the  well  for  pork.  Bill,  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  in  the 
House. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  I  don't  want  it  all  to  go  to  Nev/  Jersey. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  saw  several  tens  of  millions  of  it  get  away 
from  Michigan  last  week  on  the  floor  while  the  people  over  there 
complained  about  pork. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  r       r  -i 

Secretary  Reich  and  Secretary  Riley,  are  either  one  of  you  tamil- 
iar  with  a  school  called  Don  Bosco  Tech? 
Secretary  Reich.  I  am  not  familiar.  ^  r:s  . 

Mr  Martinez  There  are  two  of  them.  There  is  one  on  the  i^^ast 
Coast  and  one  on  the  West  Coast.  The  one  on  the  West  Coast  is 
in  my  district  in  Rosemead.  This  is  a  takeoff  on  Mr.  Goodling's 
statement  about  starting  earlier  with  vocational  training. 

It  is  a  private,  parochial  school,  but  the  student  enrollment  is 
anything  but  exclusively  Catholic.  All  types  of  students  attend  be- 
cause of  the  school's  reputation  for  providing  a  superior  education 
to  its  young  people.  Every  single  granduate  from  Don  Bosco  can  go 
right  on  the  job,  though  many  continue  with  their  education. 

The  basic  concept  of  Don  Bosco  is  that  in  those  last  four  years 
of  high  school,  each  day  students  have  four  hours  of  academic 
study  related  to  what  they  are  doing  in  shop. 

They  all  pick  a  major — electronics,  mechanics,  cabinetmaking, 
etr:  The  students  then  navtj  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  vocations 
they  cap  enter  into  after  they  leave  high  school,  with  a  mind  that 
if  they  learn  to  use  their  hands,  as  well  as  their  minds,  they  are 
going  to  develop  into  pretty  rounded  individuals  who  will  eventu- 
ally be  able  to  s^^cGcd  at  whatever  they  choose. 

Secretary  Riley,  you  mentioned  earlier  the  need  to  help  young 
people  secure  jobs  until  they  find  a  career  for  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  this  search  can  result  in  discovering  a  vocation  later  in  life, 
as  late  as  30  years  of  age.  ,  . 

Yet  I  think  the  basic  preparation  of  an  education  is  such  that  re- 
gardless of  that  job  moving,  the  path  to  finding  a  vocation  can  be 
a  smooth  one.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  started  in  one  career, 
have  ended  up  in  something  completely  other  than  they  originally 
started  out  in,  and  have  been  very  successful.  It  is  the  basic  edu- 
cation that  kept  them  in  good  stead  in  that  transition. 

When  students  enter  Bosco  Tech,  they  have  that  four  hours  ot 
academic  studies  and  four  hours  of  a  major  shop.  It  is  not  like  m 
the  public  high  schools  where,  in  the  freshman  year,  which  is  usu- 
ally the  ninth  grade,  students  have  one  hour  of  general  metals  and 
one  hour  of  mechanics.  They  don't  learn  anything  in  that  one  hour, 
and  it  really  does  them  no  good  other  than  maybe  providing  a  sam- 
pling of  what  they  might  like.  I  think  you  can  expose  people  to 
what  they  might  like  a  lot  simpler  than  that  without  wasting  all 
that  time  in  that  class.  ,    ,     r-    .        i  r 

The  public  school  students  will  go  through  the  first  couple  ot 
years  that  way;  not  until  their  junior  year  are  they  able  to  select 
which  of  those  shops  they  want  to  take  for  the  next  two  years,  and 
it  is  still  only  an  hour  a  day. 

Those  who  benefit  from  this  system  are  few,  and  are  the  excep- 
tion not  the  rule.  When  these  students  get  out  of  high  school,  they 
sure  as  heck  can't  get  a  job  that  they  studied  for  during  their  last 
two  years  in  a  major  shop. 
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But  if  they  had  four  hours  of  shop  a  day,  whether  they  went  into 
that  field  or  something  else,  at  least  they  would  have  the  training 
needed  to  be  employed.  Most  of  the  young  people  at  Don  Bosco 
Tech  are  also  encouraged  to  go  out  and  get  the  vital  work  experi- 
ence you  mentioned. 

In  fact,  there  are  companies  that  solicit  students  from  Don  Bosco 
to  work  for  them — that  is  the  other  part  of  the  equation.  What  do 
you  do  when  you  get  out  of  school  if  you  are  trained  for  a  job  and 
you  have  all  those  basic  skills  that  you  need  to  get  a  job  if  there 
is  no  job  there? 

Some  of  the  companies  that  you  list  on  the  back  of  your  joint  tes- 
timony should  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  contracts  stating  that 
they  are  going  to  supply  jobs  for  the  young  people  that  complete 
school-to- work  education,  rather  than  just  show  their  support  for 
the  initiative. 

Let  me  tell  you,  the  unions  are  on  this  list;  and,  hey,  I  am  a 
great  union  supporter,  like  the  Chairman  is,  but  I  know  that  in 
past  years,  you  didn't  get  into  a  union  apprenticeship  program  un- 
less you  knew  somebody  in  the  union — either  you  were  a  relative 
or  a  personal  friend  of  a  member.  The  apprentice  programs  by  the 
unions  in  many  cases,  for  plumbers,  electricians,  et  cetera,  have 
waned  to  the  point  where  they  are  really  not  significant  anymore. 
They  are  not  contributing  a  lot  to  doing  something  about  the  unem- 
ployment of  young  people  coming  out  of  high  school. 

So  I  am  concerned  about  all  those  things.  I  think  the  vehicle  we 
have  here  is  moving  in  the  direction  that  we  need  to  move  in,  but 
I  would  simply  ask  that  if  you  get  the  opportunity,  you  will  visit 
one  of  those  two  schools,  for  it  might  give  you  an  idea  of  how  we 
ought  to  create  and  encourage  a  transition  of  our  high  schools  from 
what  they  are  now  to  more  like  what  Don  Bosco  Tech  is. 

Mr.  Goodling  was  expressing  concern  for  dropouts.  We  have  a  lot 
of  dropouts,  and  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons for  them  dropping  out  other  than  just  not  doing  well  in  school. 

I  was  visiting  the  Job  Corps  in  LA,  and  I  went  up  to  a  young 
man  and  just  curiously  asked,  are  you  one  of  the  dropouts?  They 
are  not  all  dropouts  in  Job  Corps,  and  I  was  trying  to  define  that. 
He  said,  no,  I  wasn't  a  dropout;  I  was  a  force-out.  I  said,  pardon 
me?  And  he  said,  yes,  my  home  environment  forced  me  out  of 
school.  My  mother  was  unmarried,  living  with  a  man  who  was  an 
abusive  kind  of  an  individual.  That  pressure  and  tension  didn't 
allow  me  the  ability  to  do  well  in  school  or  concentrate  on  studies. 
In  school  I  started  getting  in  trouble.  They  didn't  understand  my 
problems,  my  personal  life,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Next  thing  you 
know  I  am  in  trouble  with  everybody,  I  am  dropping  out  of  school 
and  running  from  the  law. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  personal  problems  that,  as  we  look  at 
these  young  students  coming  through  high  school,  we  should  keep 
in  mind.  We  need  to  consider  the  family  as  a  whole  and  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  those  kind  of  issues,  such  as  providing  coxm- 
seling  and  better  living  situations.  There  is  a  nonresidency  part  of 
Job  Corps;  but  if  you  are  in  the  nonresidency  program  and  you  are 
having  problems,  and  are  not  doing  well  there,  you  are  put  in  the 
residency. 
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So  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  approaches  that  we  have  to  incor- 
porate, programs  that  already  exist,  not  ones  we  have  to  reinvent, 
but  things  we  can  do  to  really  make  this  a  worthwhile  effort. 

If  you  want  to  respond  to  that  you  may,  though  it  was  more  a 
statement  than  a  question. 

Sorry  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Reich.  We  could  get  into  an  entire  several-day  discus- 
sion about  this,  and  I  would  like  to  do  that;  and  we  have  talked 
before  about  this.  Congressman. 

We  are  seeking,  as  you  know,  an  expansion  Oi  Job  Corps.  We  are 
seeking,  as  you  know,  an  expansion  of  a  variety  of  other  programs 
to  help  young  people  make  that  critical  transition  to  get  the  skills 
they  need.  As  I  said  initially,  this  is  not  the  only  answer.  This  is 
not,  by  any  means,  the  entire  cure. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  seen  around  the  country,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  know  and  have  heard,  this  is  a  major  step;  but 
we  cannot  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  this  is  going  to  turn 
around  the  situation,  not  only  for  the  dropouts  but  also  I  want  to 
emphasize,  for  the  75  percent  of  our  young  people  who  are  not 
graduating  from  four-year  colleges.  These  are  students  on  a  down- 
ward escalator  that  is  more  precipitous  than  others;  and  all  stu- 
dents are  on  a  downward  escalator  in  terms  of  inflation  adjusted 
earnings. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Congressman,  excuse  me.  I  think  I  ought  to  ask 
my  staff  to  talk  with  your  staff  about  your  situation  of  Don  Bosco 
Tech,  and  so  why  don't  we  get  some  information  on  that.  It  sounds 
like  an  interesting  program. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Just  one  last  statement.  I  am  more  confident  now 
with  the  new  presidency  and  the  new  appointments  to  these  offices 
that  we  will  really  be  able  to  do  something  about  it  finally. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Gentlelady  from  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Secretary  Riley  and  Sec- 
retary Reich.  I  greatly  appreciate  your  testimony  here  today.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  piece  of  legislation — I  have  not  only 
cosponsored  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Gunderson's  bill,  but  I  have  a 
legislative  piece  of  my  own  directed  toward  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. I  think  we  share  a  dedication  here. 

I  must  tell  you  that  with  my  teaching  background,  I  noted  that 
Secretary  Riley  referred  to  the  high  school  of  the  future  being  the 
location  for  apprenticeship  programs,  and  I  get  the  feeling  that  I 
am  back  to  the  future  with  this  program.  And  I  don't  mean  that 
to  demean  it,  but  I  don't  understand  where  American  education 
went  wrong  when — back  in  my  early  days  in  education,  the  out- 
standing high  schools  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  all  had  work- 
study  programs  with  on-the-job  training,  the  exact  same  kind  of 
program  that  we  are  talking  about  here,  and  I  don't  know  where 
we  went  wrong;  but  that  is  not  our  purpose  here  today.  We  want 
to  go  back  to  the  future  and  catch  up  in  the  ways  that  you  have 
outlined  for  us. 

I  also  noted  that  Secretary  Riley  said  that  we  have  the  latitude 
here  to  fill  in  the  details,  and  I  would  like  to  do  that.  There  is  a 
basic  question  that  I  have,  however,  in  terms  of  the  organization 
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and  the  structure  here,  and  it  is  the  main  difference  I  see  between 
my  proposal  and  yours  and  some  of  the  others.  And  that  is  in  the 
organization,  it  seems  in  general  terms,  to  be  more  top-down  in 
your  proposal  rather  than  bottom-up;  and  I  have  tried  in  my  legis- 
lation, to  give  more  responsibility  and  more  latitude  for  the  State 
education  agencies  and  the  local  education  agencies,  far  more;  and 
very  little,  frankly,  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  And  I  guess  that 
gets  to  my  question. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  is  an  effort  to — well,  it  may  not  be  sole- 
ly in  an  effort  to  placate  different  constituencies  here.  You  may 
have  a  more  fundamental  reason.  I  want  to  give  you  that  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  why  you  have  this  dual  role.  Department  of  Labor 
and  Department  of  Education,  with  a  lot  of  key  responsibilities 
going  to  the  Department  of  Labor  rather  than  Education  where  I 
think  it  should  belong. 

And,  secondly,  it  seems  that  it  creates  overlapping  jurisdictions 
rather  than  having  a  simple,  unified  accountability  here. 

Can  you  explain  to  me  why  you  think  that  is  essential  and 
whether  or  not,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  States  would  be  provided 
with  the  flexibility  to  designate  a  lead  agency  in  your  bill?  Or 
would  all  administration  have  to  be  conducted  jointly? 

That,  to  me,  seems  to  be  a  stumbling  block  here. 

Secretary  Reich.  Congresswoman,  the  major  reason  that  we  en- 
vision this  as  both  a  Labor  Department  and  an  Education  Depart- 
ment effort  is  because  it  is  so  important  to  tie  school-to-work  both 
hterally  and  figuratively,  in  terms  of  the  program  operation.  Both 
Departments  would  have  joint  jurisdiction  over  this.  Plans  from 
States  would  be  approved  by  both  Departments. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  expertise  in  the  Education  De- 
partment with  regard  to  schools  and  the  expertise  i**^  the  Labor  De- 
partment with  regard  to  the  workforce  are  both  brought  to  bear. 
And  we  also  want  to  make  sure  that  both  Departments  are  working 
very  tightly  together  so  that  the  State  employment  and  training 
services,  as  well  as  the  State  education  departments  are  also  work- 
ing very  tightly  together. 

This  is  an  effort  to  create  a  genuine  partnership,  both  at  the 
local  and  State  level,  but  also  at  tne  Federal  level. 

Let  me  also  respond  to  your  point  about  flexibility.  The  States 
are  given  a  maximum  amount  of  flexibility,  as  are  locales.  We  are 
setting  up,  simply,  a  set  of  criteria  in  terms  of  providing  seed  cap- 
ital, which  is  the  way  we  have  defined  it.  This  is  not  a  major  pro- 
gram relative  to  a  lot  of  other  programs  around  Capitol  Hill.  But, 
at  least  in  terms  of  financing,  we  think  it  is  a  major  program  in 
terms  of  the  impact  it  is  going  to  have.  We  are  setting  up  a  set  of 
criteria.  We  are  not  telling  the  States  or  localities,  you  have  to  do 
it  exactly  this  way  or  that  way.  We  are  giving  them  a  great  deal 
of  option. 

As  long  as  they  set  up  a  program  that  meets  these  criteria  in 
terms  of  work-based  learning,  school-based  learning,  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  two,  mentors,  high  excellence  and  high  quality  in  terms 
of  national  standards,  and  also  a  coalition  that  brings  in  the  busi- 
ness community  as  well  as  other  community-based  organizations. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  And  the  State  can  select  a  lead  agency  and  does 
not  have  to  have  joint  jurisdiction. 
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Secretary  Reich.  No.  Any  agency  in  the  State  can  make  the  ap- 
plication. The  State  can  select  which  agency  in  the  State  will  make 
an  application. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  grants  will  be  awarded  and  can  be  awarded 
to  cities  and  communities  with  regard  to  applications  that  they 
may  make.  It  is  a  competitive  grantmaking  system  in  the  spirit  of 
reinventing  government. 

Planning  grants  will  be  provided  to  every  State  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  up  to  speed.  But  in  terms  of  actual  implementation,  that 
will  be  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  The  accountability  feature  is  similar  to  Goals 
2000,  where  results  are  measured — and  that  is  the  accountability 
feature — that  is,  real  accountability;  and  the  accountability  feature 
here,  of  course,  would  be  a  high  school  diploma,  a  certificate  of  ac- 
complishment in  these  areas  of  general  career  learning,  and  a  job. 
And  so  it  really  connects  then,  with  the  work  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  through  all  of  the  connecting  forces  they  end  up 
with  a  job.  And  we  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  not  let 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  executive  department  cloud  that 
very  important  connection.  And  we  are  very  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  smooth,  well-managed  system  from 
our  standpoint  with  the  two  Departments  working  well  together  up 
and  down  the  line. 

You  have  to  remember  that  part  of  the  State  and  local  system 
is  collaboration,  that  is,  the  big  encouragement  of  this  measure; 
and  so  when  you  get  into  the  State  or  the  local  organization,  col- 
laboration is  what  is  called  for.  And  then  the  State  plan  has  to 
have  a  monitoring,  and  an  accountability  system  in  its  plan. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  We  will  continue  this  dialogue  at  another  time. 
I  have  over  stepped  my  time  limit,  but  I  will  follow  up  with  some 
written  questions  to  you. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Good. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Owens.  Yes,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  certainly  applaud  this  initia- 
tive and  you  have  said  that  this  is  a  framework,  establishing  a 
framework.  That  framework  is  very  important  because  it  is  not 
likely,  once  the  framework  is  established.  It  is  going  to  be  changed 
any  time  soon,  so  I  hope  that  the  framework  can  be  expanded  a  fait. 
I  think  the  framework  relies  too  heavily  upon  traditional  systems. 

I  understand  that  you  want  to  build  on  what  exists  already,  and 
that  is  highly  desirable;  however,  in  addition  to  that,  we  ought  to 
try  to  look  at  how  we  can  get  beyond  existing  systems,  because,  ba- 
sically, existing  systems  have  failed. 

You  mentioned  boredom  before.  Secretary  Riley.  You  know,  you 
may  have  such  boredom  here  that  you  fail  to  reach  students  in  this 
transition  program  or,  worse  than  that,  you  may  have  a  situation 
where  if  we  follow  the  traditional  approaches,  the  cost  per  students 
are  going  to  be  so  high  until  it  is  going  to  be  abandoned  before  it 
can  reach  a  large  enough  number  of  people  to  make  a  difference. 

You  state  that:  "We  expi  ct  that  States  and  localities  will  be  able 
to  build  such  systems  by  enriching  and  expanding  upon  existing 
programs — such  as  youth  apprenticeship,  tech-prep  education,  co- 
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operative  education,  careers  academies,  and  school-to-apprentice- 
ship programs."  That  is  wonderful. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  thought  about  going  beyond  that  and  deal- 
ing with  distance  learning  experiments,  some  way  to  make  use  of 
cable  television  and  broadcast  television  in  programming,  comput- 
erized instruction,  more  videos  and  film,  and  doing  things  maybe 
in  your  section  related  to  discretionary  programs  under  the  Sec- 
retary, experiment  and  demonstration  programs  that  are  not  based 
in  the  States  and  localities  but  would  do  things  which  have  a  criti- 
cal mass  which  allows  you  to  do  things  that  States  and  localities 
could  never  afford  to  do? 

They  could  never  afford  to  develop  certain  kinds  of  computerized 
instruction  or  software  educational  software.  There  are  a  number 
of  areas  where  we  have  examples,  and  the  military  has  developed 
some  very  good  educational  software  in  the  vocational  area,  and  it 
is  not  being  transferred  into  the  civilian  sector.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  areas. 

My  extension  university  does  interesting  things  with  computers. 
And  youngsters  in  my  district  are  excited  about  getting  computer 
instruction  over  cable  television.  There  are  areas  like  that  which 
could  be  developed  but  only  will  be  developed  if  you  do  it  at  the 
national  level,  and  then  you  can  offer  them  a  support  and  back  up 
systems  for  the  local  programs.  And  I  hope  that  you  could  find 
some  \yay  to  include  this  in  the  framework  so  that  from  the  very 
beginning  we  are  thinking  in  modern  terms. 

We  are  joining — educational  will  be  allowed  to  catch  up  with  the 
20th  century  and  go  into  the  21st  century  using  the  best  technology 
available  beyond  the  traditional  approach. 

Would  you  care  to  comment,  please?  * 

Secretary  Riley.  Congressman,  certainly  the  whole  concept  is 
very  much  in  line  with  your  suggestion.  It  is  so  important  to  be 
able  to  take  these  new  creative  ideas,  use  of  technology  and  edu- 
cation and  workplace  learning,  and  take  them  to  scale  and  be  able 
to  expand  this  concept  throughout  the  country. 

Having  the  systems  in  place  really  enables  us  to  do  that  in  a  tre-' 
mendously  helpful  way.  The  traditional  systems  can  work  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  misled  into  thinking  in  anyway  that  we  are 
just  taking  things  under  a  system  of  this  kind  and  putting  our  ap- 
proval on  a  particular  system. 

This  does  call  for  pulling  the  forces  together  that  can  deal  with 
these  issues — educators,  business,  labor,  whatever — and  looking  at 
the  three  component  parts. 

So  if  you  have  a  tech-prep  program  or  if  you  have  a  career  acad- 
emy, what  is  its  strength  in  terms  of  workplace  learning?  What  is 
its  strength  in  terms  of  real  academic  achievement  in  the  school? 
The  connection  of  the  two  is  when  you  get  this  collaborative  group 
to  sit  down  and  work  with  industry  to  commit  10  positions,  and 
young  people  working  their  way  into  those  positions. 

So  these  basic  components^  we  think>  are  extremely  important. 
So  if  we  take  a  traditional  program,  our  framework  would  nave  all 
kinds  of  expansive  capacity,  making  su^e  that  it  has  workplace, 
schoolplace,  and  the  connection  of  all  of  that.  So  I  think  the  cre- 
ative part  of  it  is  certainly  called  for. 
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Secretary  REICH.  If  I  may  add  to  that,  Congressman,  the  precise 
virtue  of  a  program  Uke  this  is  that  we  are  not  locked  in. 

We  can,  as  Secretary  Riley  says,  take  the  very,  very  best  ele- 
ments of  every  experiment  that  is  out  there,  whether  it  is  work- 
based,  tech-prep,  or  career  academies. 

The  vanguard  schools  in  this  country  are  doing  some  very  excit- 
ing things,  particularly  with  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  with  re- 
gard to  school  and  work.  They  are  looking  at  independent  learning 
and  critical  thinking.  They  are  looking  at  self-directed  teams,  and 
they  are  linking  all  of  that  to  work-based  learning  in  some  very, 
very  creative  ways. 

We  don't  want  to  stop  the  creativity.  In  fact,  if  anything,  this 
program  is  intended  to  mobilize  and  accelerate  that  kind  of  creativ- 
ity. 

Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  us  for  10  minutes.  We 
can  run  over  and  vote  and  come  right  back  and  pick  up  where  we 
left  off. 

[Recess] 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  [presiding]  We  v/ill  reconvene  the  hearing  pending 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ford.  First,  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the  two 
Secretaries  for  not  being  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing.  I 
was  down  meeting  with  their  boss  at  the  White  House,  along  with 
the  Vice  President.  I  might  say,  it  was  an  interesting  meeting.  We 
had  the  CEOs  of  the  big  three  automakers,  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Polling 
and  Mr.  Smith.  They  announced  today  joint  research  using  U.S. 
laboratory  research  and  government  laboratory  researchers  to  de- 
velop a  car  that  will  have  less  emissions,  fuel  efficiency  three  times 
what  it  has  today  with  greater  safety. 

It  was  really  very  interesting,  this  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  business.  All  three  of  the  CEOs  noted  that  this  was  real- 
ly a  new  day,  a  new  relationship,  where  government  could  extend 
a  friendly,  helpful  hand  to  business  for  the  common  good  of  all  the 
people  in  this  country. 

I  think  in  light  of  that,  it  was  an  exciting  meeting  to  see.  That 
could  not  have  happened  10  years  ago,  would  not  have  happened 
10  years  ago. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  sure  that,  in  that  new  relationship, 
where  American  business,  I  believe,  will  take  off,  that  we  have  the 
trained  people  to  supply  the  needs  of  American  business.  That  is 
what  you  two  are  all  about.  You  two  are  planning,  and  we  want 
to  work  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Gunderson  I  believe  is  next. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  question  is 
whether  or  not  they  convinced  you  to  vote  for  NAFTA  when  you 
were  down  there. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  We  agreed  to  disagree. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  was  going  to  thank  both  of  you  Secretaries  for 
being  here,  but  I  decided  that  everybody  has  been  doing  that  and 
it  sort  of  sounds  like  a  1960s  "love-in'*  here;  so  we  ought  to  skip 
that  because  it  is  1993. 

So  I  am  going  to  simply  say  I  am  delighted  you  are  fulfilling  your 
legal  obligation  to  show  up  whenever  we  ask. 
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Secretary  Reich.  And  we  are  delighted  to  fulfill  our  legal  obliga- 
tion too. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  would  like  to  focus,  though,  on  a  couple  of 
problem  areas  that  we  have. 

As  I  told  Secretary  Riley  beforehand,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  lot  of 
difference  between,  frankly,  the  Goodling-Gunderson  bill  and  the 
one  you  are  introducing.  So  there  are  not  a  lot  of  areas  of  conten- 
tion. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  that  there  is  absolute  consensus  on  the 
school-to-work  opportunities  or  apprenticeship  program.  But  the 
controversies  lie  with  the  skill  standards  development  legislation, 
which  we  all  agree  has  to  happen  first  in  order  for  this  to  really 
be  effective — and  I  get  the  feeling,  listening  to  the  discussions,  we 
are  going  to  have  this  bill  pass  and  signed  into  law,  and  we  are 
still  going  to  be  debating  Goals  2000  and  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  skills  standards. 

So  my  question  number  one  is,  would  you  support  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  that  would  attach  the  skills  standards  development  lan- 
guage, should  Goals  2000  get  bogged  down? 

Secretary  Reich.  Congressman,  let  me  just  say,  it  was  never  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  before  you  to,  in  any  way,  supersede  or  ab- 
rogate any  set  of  standards  that  the  private  sector,  joint  manage- 
ment and  labor  had  developed. 

Instead,  we  include  in  the  legislation  specific  opt-in  provisions 
which  enable  them  to  get  involved  in  a  national  system  when  that 
national  system  is  developed.  We  are  working  with  staff  to  very 
carefully  and  narrowly  define  the  criteria  of  any  exemption  from 
those  standards. 

The  point  is  that  once  national  skills  standards  are  developed, 
the  standards  that  have  been  developed  at  the  State  level  can 
merge  with  those  national  standards.  It  is  not  necessarily  sequen- 
tial. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Well,  I  knew  if  we  talked  long  enough,  we 
would  find  an  area  of  disagreement.  The  concept  of  having  50 
States  developing  State  skill  standards  which  may  or  may  not  re- 
flect what  eventually  will  be  the  national  voluntary  skill  standards, 
I  think,  is  a  real  disincentive  for  States  to  get  involved  in  this  en- 
tire area. 

It  is  a  real  disincentive  for  business  to  get  involved  in  it.  And  I 
think  we  have  to  make  sure  that,  in  this  case,  the  skill  standards 
are  enacted  at  the  same  time  or  before  the  school-to-work  legisla- 
tion, on  a  national  level. 

Secretary  Reich.  Well,  Congressman,  we  would  hope,  of  course, 
that  the  skill  standards  would  come  at  the  same  time. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  will  be  a  time  period  during 
which  those  national  skill  standards  are  developed.  After  the  skill 
standards  legislation  is  enacted  there  will  be  a  time  during  v/hich 
those  skill  standards  are  developed.  During  that  time  period,  the 
States  themselves  will  also  be  providing  some  skill  standards.  The 
two  paths  should  be  in  parallel. 

There  will  be  every  incentive  for  the  States,  for  every  kind  of 
training  institute,  for  community  colleges  and  others,  to  gear  their 
standards  to  those  emerging  national  skill  standards. 
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So  I  don't  envision  any  conflict,  and  I  certainly  don't  envision  50 
different  sets  of  standards.  Again,  I  want  to  emphasize,  it  will  take 
time  to  develop  those  standards. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  The  second  part,  of  this  problem,  as  you  recall 
from  the  skill  standards  legislation  that  moved  through  this  com- 
mittee earlier,  is  that  we  effectively  exempted  258  different  occupa- 
tions from  the  development  of  skill  standards. 

I  don't  know  how  you  can  have  voluntary  national  skill  standards 
if  you  start  exempting  certain  occupations  from  coverage. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  we  can  get  that  resolved  in  a  way 
that  is  going  to  bring  those  occupations  back  in? 

Secretary  REICH.  I  would  hope  so.  And  we  are  working  on  that. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  My  final  question,  before  I  run  out  of  time,  as 
you  know,  following  your  testimony,  we  will  have  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  testify,  and  they  have  now  upped  it,  I  think,  from 
125  to  155  the  number  of  Federal  programs  involved  in  training. 

I  guess  we  have  a  concern,  as  supportive  as  I  am  of  this,  that 
this  is  not  going  to  be  prograva  number  156. 

Can  you  put  this  into  tne  context  of  the  overall  reinventing  gov- 
ernment effort  for  us,  or  at  least  in  the  area  of  one-stop  shopping 
from  a  training  perspective  how  you  see  this  fitting  into  that? 

Secretary  REICH.  Let  me  try.  And  I  don't  want  to  hog  the  micro- 
phone and  take  it  from  my  distinguished  colleague  here. 

There  are  two  initiatives  we  are  proposing  with  regard  to 
reinventing  government  and  consolidating  many  of  these  efforts. 

The  first  initiative  you  have  before  you,  that  is  the  school-to-work 
initiative,  which  I  want  to  emphasize,  again,  as  Secretary  Riley  has 
emphasized,  is  not  a  new  bureaucratic  layer;  it  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram in  the  sense  of  a  whole  new  set  of  structures.  It  is  a  set  of 
criteria  within  which  a  great  deal  of  effort  can  be  consolidated,  a 
set  of  directions  and  a  framework  for  States,  already  some  of  which 
are  doing  work  now  toward  developing  their  own  school-to-work 
systems,  to  work  within. 

The  national  skill  standards  fit  hand  in  glove  with  that  effort. 
The  legislation  requires  States  to  work  with  the  National  Skill 
Standards  Board  once  that  skill  standards  board  is  established  so 
that  instead  of  creatmg  a  new  training  system,  we  will  have  a 
framework  within  which  many  training  systems  at  the  Federal  and 
State  level  can  work. 

All  of  those  training  systems  are  geared  toward  the  very  impor- 
tant transition  from  school-to-work.  We  want  to  establish  a  set  of 
criteria  by  which  those  trainmg  systems  at  the  State  and  local  level 
can  be  judged. 

Now,  the  second  set  of  initiatives  involves  moving  people  from 
work  to  work.  As  we  have  discussed,  the  problem  of  structural  un- 
employment is  growing  in  this  country.  The  problem  we  face  is  not 
just  the  widening  gap  between  people  at  the  top  who  have  good 
educations  and  everyone  else  in  terms  of  earnings.  We  are  also  fac- 
ing a  growing  problem  with  regard  to  people  losing  their  old  jobs 
and  not  getting  them  back  again,  needing  help  getting  from  one  job 
to  the  next. 

We  will  be  submitting  to  Congress,  hopefully  within  the  next 
month,  legislation  attempting  to  consolidate  many  of  those  pro- 
grams and  add  a  structure  which  both  eases  the  transition  of  indi- 
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viduals  from  job  to  job  and  also  begins  to  integrate  unemployment 
insurance  with  job  training. 

Secretary  Riley.  Before  I  

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Riley. 

Secretary  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  elaborate  some- 
what. The  question,  of  course,  brings  a  lot  of  connecting  questions 
together;  and  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  all  of  us  are  working  together — and  Congressman,  I  appreciate 
your  involvement  and  interest. 

Groals  2000  really  is  an  important  centerpiece  for  the  alignment 
of  all  of  these  systems  that  look  at  State  control  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  States  in  terms  of  education,  but  national  priority  and 
leadership  driven  by  high  standards  for  all  children,  results  ori- 
ented, is  the  accountability  feature. 

This  program  fits  into  that  beautifully  well;  regardless  of  other 
training  programs  that  are  out  there.  It  is  a  great  statement,  for 
that  75  percent  of  the  young  people  who  do  not  go  through  a  four- 
year  college  program,  to  say  that  the  standards  are  dealt  with  in 
Goals  2000. 

It  is  an  education  aspect  of  this  whole  concept.  This  is  not  just 
a  training  program.  It  is  the  partnership  wherein  many  programs 
could  fit  with  this  overall  core  component  and  education  and  train- 
ing merging  together. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  concept  that  does  fit  in  the 
overall  systemic  reform  concept  of  Goals  2000.  I  think  that  is  very 
important. 

The  only  other  thing  is  the  waiver  provision  in  this  bill,  ( .  id  also 
in  Goals  2000,  make  the  very  concern  that  you  have  less  of  a  con- 
cern, and  that  is  a  very  exciting  new  feature  of  these  measures. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you,  Steve,  about  Goals  2000.  There  have 
been  some  proposed  changes,  and  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  per- 
haps this  afternoon  on  that  so  we  could  move  that  bill  soon. 

1  would  like  to  say  that  not  only  am  I  happy  over  the  cooperation 
between  you  two  and  your  two  Departments,  but  the  business  com- 
munity across  the  Nation  I  have  talked  to,  they  are  very  happy. 
They  realize  now  that  we  have  a  Department  of  Education  ana  a 
Department  of  Labor  and  two  Secretaries  who  really  see  the  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  labor. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  always  resisted  trying  to  split 
this  committee  up  is  that  the  two  go  so  closely  together.  In  my  17 
years  in  the  Congress,  I  have  never  seen  the  level  of  cooperation 
I  see  between  you  two  personally  and  your  Departments.  Trie  busi- 
ness community  is  reading  it  out  there  and  are  very  happy  over 
that. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  I  meant  to  say  had  I  been  here  at 
the  beginning,  I  would  like  to  commend  a  staff  member  who,  for 
a  couple  of  years  at  least,  has  been  working  very,  very  hard  on  the 
school-to-work,  working  with  the  business  community  back  in 
Michigan  and  throughout  the  country  and  that  is  Mr.  Tom  Kelley 
over  here.  He  has  been  doing  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  going  to  make  me  follow 
that?  Let  me  just  expand  a  little  bit  on  wtiat  you  were  just  saying. 
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I  also  want  to  say  thank  you  for  being  here  because  clearly  you 
have  already  begun  the  work  of  bringing  together  the  focus  of  your 
Departments  in  a  way  that  is  constructive  and  forward  looking. 
And  that  is  critical — and  most  welcome. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  also  observe  that  we  have  been  through 
this  before.  You  know  that  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  driven  by  the  same  kinds  of  technological 
change,  we  witnessed  this  Nation's  education  system  adapt  to  the 
way  in  which  we  organize  our  work.  I  suspect  that  what  we  are 
doing  today  is,  in  fundamental  ways,  is  not  much  different  from 
what  we  did  80  years  ago. 

In  that  sense,  what  you  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  using  Goals 
2000  as  a  model  to  establish  a  set  of  voluntary  goals  and  skill- 
based  expectations  across  this  country  is  enormously  important. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  is,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  or  not  I  might  get  my  time  reset  back  to  the  beginning. 

And  second  

Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  was  so  carried  away  by  your  eloquence,  I  forgot  to 
change  the  timer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  And  second,  how  we  go  about  the  business  of 
achieving  comparability  and  portability. 

This  is  such  a  diverse  economy.  How  do  you  envision  us  achiev- 
ing that  portability  that  is  borne  of  comparisons  among  skills? 

Secretary  Reich.  Portability  and  comparability.  Congressman, 
are  issues  that  are  addressed  in  the  legislation. 

First,  I  want  to  reemphasize  that  the  legislation  provides  up  to 
10  percent  grants  for  disadvantaged  areas  so  that  we  can  maintain 
and  encourage  the  school-to-work  activities  in  those  areas  and  pro- 
vide extra  resources. 

Second,  State  plans  must  contain  methods  to  reach  all  students 
and  not  just  a  privileged  few.  All  students  need  to  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  these  programs. 

With  regard  to  portability,  the  skill  standards  that  we  are  envi- 
sioning that  are  part  of  the  Goals  2000  legislation  will  be  national 
skill  standards.  And,  again,  let  me  emphasize,  as  I  did  with  Con- 
gressman Gunderson,  that  this  particular  legislation  requires  the 
States  to  work  with  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  as  that 
National  Skill  Standards  Board  develops  those  standards,  and 
thoce  standards  will  be  portable  because  they  will  be  national. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Congressman,  I  think  it  is  interesting  for  me  to 
iook  at  standards  in  a  different  way  than  we  ever  have  before.  We 
have  always  thought  of  certain  constants  in  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  work  and  for  whatever.  And  the  constants  were  the  length 
of  the  class  period,  the  textbook,  those  things  that  we  think  of  nor- 
mally in  the  classroom  structure.  This  shifts  the  constant,  the  con- 
stant under  this  whole  concept,  and  this  school-to-work  fits  into  it. 
The  constant  is  a  standard.  It  is  the  goal.  That  stays  the  same.  Ob- 
viously, over  a  period  of  years,  it  will  adjust.  But  that  is  the  con- 
stant that  we  drive  for  all  young  people.  Some  young  people  can 
reach  that  quicker  than  others, 

Teaching  in  a  creative  way  becomes  extremely  important,  and  in 
a  relevant  way.  So  you  then  work  from  the  ground  floor  up  to  reach 
for  the  constant  for  the  different  young  people  who  are  involved  out 
there  in  the  educational  system  and,  to  me,  that  is  an  interesting 
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and  exciting  way  of  reinventing  education  and  stimulating  all  of 
the  creative  juices  and  innovative  involvement  at  the  bottom  of  the 
classroom,  at  the  learning  level,  and  time  being  a  variable,  keeping 
the  constant,  the  standards  that  w-*  all  are  reaching  for. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Fawell. 

Mr.  Fawell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  my  question  is  really  along  the  lines  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  put  to  you  by  the  last  two  Members. 

In  reference  to  the  national  skill  standards,  I  think  I  do  agree 
with  Mr.  Gunderson  that— and  I  was  not  aware  of  this  necessarily, 
that  when  you  have  258  industry  occupations  that  are  exempted— 
I  gather,  under  the  national  skill  standards  of  the  education  Goals 
2000  bill,  including  construction  trades— that  that  strikes  me  as  a 
very  important  problem  that  we  have  to  address. 

I  am  concerned  that  occupations  in  the  construction  industry, 
upon  being  exempted,  is  a  real  problem.  I  would  prefer  to  see  us, 
indeed,  fashion  an  amendment  that  can  be  placed  in  this  bill,  be- 
cause I  think  it  ought  to  be  settled  before  we  pass  this  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  portable  and  nation- 
ally recognized  certificates,  which  is  what  I  read  in  all  of  the  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  this  bill,  that  we  have  got  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  States  cannot  discriminate  against  a  student  who  does 
have  a  nationally  recognized  skill  standards  certificate,  let  us  say, 
within  the  construction  industry  I  know  this  is  a  relatively  difficult 
subject  because  there  are  some  strong  feelings  here,  that  the 
States,  in  regard  to  their  particular  standards,  should  prevail. 

What  is  your  reaction? 

Secretary  Reich.  Congressman,  if  I  could  just  again  seek  to  clar- 
ify and  ensure  that  Members  understand  the  relationship  between 
this  legislation  and  skill  standards. 

We  are  working  with  staff  to  very,  very  carefully  and  narrowly 
define  the  criteria  of  any  existing  standard  that  might  be  exempt. 

For  example,  any  standard  to  possibly  be  exempted  must  be, 
number  one,  national  in  scope,  number  two,  actively  used  on  a  na- 
tional basis;  number  three,  registered  under  the  apprenticeship 
Act;  and  number  four,  jointly  developed  by  labor  and  management. 

In  short,  with  these  criteria,  we  expect  only  a  very,  very  small 
percent  of  occupations  to  be  exempt  and,  therefore,  not  available  as 
aspirations  for  young  people  in  this  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  Fawell.  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Martinez  made  the  reference  that 
oftentimes  we  will  find  that  the  apprenticeship  programs  of  unions 
are  difficult  for  people  to  get  into. 

I  can  recall  my  first  effort  to  get  a  construction  job.  I  had  to  fi- 
nally get  my  father  and  other  influential  people  to  talk  to  the  union 
before  I  could  join  the  International  Log  Carriers  Union.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that — and  unions,  by  and  large,  will  serve  as  people 
maybe  even  in  their  late  20s,  not  the  young  people  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  someone  a  skills  standard  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  you  find  women  and  minorities  having  very  difficult 
times  getting  into  a  construction  trades  union,  then  that  certi  ficate 
isn't  going  to  mean  a  whole  lot. 

Right  now  we,  apparently,  have  got  268  exemptions  and  so  in 
those  industries,  in  those  particular  categories,  you  are  not  going 
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to  have  a  lot  if  someone  graduates  and  gets  a  certificate  in  Con- 
necticut but  he  cannot  use  it  in  Illinois  or  California  because  he  is, 
then,  going  to  have  to  go  through  a  particular  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. 

And  so  this,  I  think,  is  what,  to  a  degree,  Mr.  Gunderson  was  re- 
ferring to;  and  it  does  concern  me.  I  would  think  we  would  want 
to  try  to  settle  this,  make  it  clear  that  the  standards  that  we  do 
set  forth  are  nationally  recognized  standards;  and  if  you  get  a  cer- 
tificate, then  it  is  portable  and  you  can  come  to  Illinois  into  Cook 
County  or  into  DuPage  County  or  wherever,  and  that  will  be  re- 
spected. 

And,  frankly,  there  are  problems  in  this  regard  right  now.  So  I 
would  join  with  Mr.  Gunderson  and  ask  that  we  certainly  at  least 
think  on  the  subject  of  settling  this  question  of  national  skills 
standard  and  incorporating  it  into  this  legislation  so  we  do  know 
where  we  stand. 

Secretary  Reich.  Yes.  Congressman,  again,  let  me  assure  you 
that  we  are  working  at  this  moment  to  open  the  national  skill 
standards  system  to  limit  exemptions  to  ensure  that  it  becomes  a 
process  in  and  of  itself  which  is  open,  equitable  and  available  to 
young  people,  or  for  that  matter  to  anyone  who  is  moving  from  one 
job  to  another. 

Mr.  Fawell.  And  I  do  see  this— I  endorse  the  Act  fully.  I  see  this 
as  a  great  opportunity  for  young  people  who  want  to  be  a  car- 
penter, you  know,  at  the  very  early  age  in  high  school,  to  learn  this 
trade  and  then  be  able  to  go  right  out  into  the  world  and  have  the 
right  to  classify  yourself  as  a  carpenter  without  going  through  all 
the  hoops  that  otherwise  might  be  out  there. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  FORD.  [presiding]  Mr.  Payne.  I  might  observe  that  this 
number  268  confuses  me  because  I  understand  that  it  emanated 
from  somewhere  in  the  bowels  of  your  Department,  Secretary 
Reich,  that  somebody,  off  the  cufT,  figured  that  the  exemption  lan- 
guage that  we  wrote  into  the  bill  might  exempt  as  many  as  268 
specific  classifications  of  employment. 

To  put  your  mind  at  ease,  it  wasn't  the  building  trades  that 
asked  for  the  exemption.  It  was  the  other  kinds  of  skills  trades  that 
wanted  the  exemption,  the  machinists  vocations. 

Mr.  Fawell.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  I  understand  that  the 
construction  trades  are  exempt,  though,  under  the  latest  version  of 
the  Goals  2000  legislation. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  were  able  to  anticipate  in  advance  that  they 
would  have  a  problem  because  they  have  a  long  history  of  appren- 
ticeship programs  with  very  precise  requirements  to  meet  as  you 
move  through  each  step  of  the  apprenticeship  process  toward  jour- 
neyman status.  So  we  were  taking  care  of  that. 

It  was  then  called  to  our  attention  that  other  occupations  have 
a  similar  history— the  skill  trades  in  manufacturing,  for  example — 
and  that  some  of  these  are  so  precise  as  to  have  been,  over  a  long 
period,  negotiated  into  national  contracts.  It  goes  all  the  way  up  to 
an  FAA  approved  machinist  to  work  on  airplanes  which  not  only 
calls  for  standard,  but  certification  of  proficiency  by  the  FAA  itself. 

That  is  what  we  were  trying  to  accommodate,  not  to  keep  any- 
body out  of  the  program. 
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Mr.  Fawell.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  one  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Chairman  Ford.  We  are  mnning  pretty  tight  here  on  the  Sec- 
retaries. We  are  going  to  lose  them. 
Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  just  speed  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  also  commend  both  of  the  gentlemen  for  being 
here.  It  is  rare  that  we  have  two  Secretaries  to  appear  together  like 
this.  I  just  have  a  question,  although  it  pertains  primarily  to  adult 
literacy,  and  the  report  that  came  out  recently.  And  I  think  I  raised 
the  question  with  the  Secretary  of  Education  last  week,  but  we  are 
finding  that  a  large  percentage  of  Americans,  adults  anjrway,  are 
falling  into  the  two  lowest  categories  as  it  relates  to  the  question 
of  literacy. 

There  was  a  very  alarming  report  that  was  just  released  several 
weeks  ago  that  had  five  categories  of  literacy,  the  lowest,  of  course, 
being  those  who  had  the  least  amount  of  proficiency,  the  second, 
and  on  up  to  the  fifth  level  which  was  the  highest. 

And  it  concluded  that  50  percent  of  Americans,  majority  of  Amer- 
icans, were  in  the  two  lower  categories.  Even  much  more  alarming 
was  that  the  minorities,  Hispanics,  African  Americans  at  80  per- 
cent filled  up  the  two  lower  categories. 

Now,  the  question  is  that  literacy  is  a  vague  term  in  the  work- 
place, because  literacy,  in  the  past  was  one  thing;  literacy  in  the 
future  Work  Force  2000  is  going  to  be  something  else. 

My  question:  Is  the  Department  of  Labor  working  collaboratively 
and  closely  with  the  Department  of  Education  as  we  weave  through 
this  question  of  literacy,  what  is  work-based  literacy,  what  is — as 
Mr.  Reich  says,  you  talk  about  NAFTA  and  how  great  it  is  because 
it  will  get  these  higher-paying  jobs  in  the  future,  the  question  of 
where  is  literacy,  and  what  is  literacy,  if  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  one  interpretation  of  literacy  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  another,  then  working  together  may  be  out  of  synch. 

I  know  that  this  is  more  for  the  adult  situation.  But  I  iust  raise 
that  question,  not  specifically  as  it  relates  to  the  school-to-work, 
which  is  primarily  .dealing  with  high  school  students,  but  just  in 
general. 

How  will  you  connect  and  keep  the  two  Departments  seeing  that 
this  question  of  literacy  or  work-based  literacy,  or  whatever,  is  on 
the  same  keel? 

Secretary  Reich.  Congressman,  as  you  know,  under  Title  II  of 
JTPA,  we  have  a  number  of  adult  literacy  programs  and  programs 
encouraging  literacy  of  the  workplace. 

The  standards  for  functional  illiteracy,  which  are  the  ones  to 
which  you  refer,  are  indeed  difierent,  not  only  depending  upon 
which  Department  is  defining  them,  but  also  whose  study  you  hap- 
pen to  be  looking  at. 

The  excellent  study  recently  published  by  the  Department  of 
Education  carried  with  it  a  very  unique  and,  I  think,  enormously 
valuable  definition  of  literacy  with  different  gradations  of  literacy 
with  regard  to  diff^erent  functions  and  different  levels  of  functions 
that  people  can  perform. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  something  like  that  standard  might  be 
enormously  useful  for  the  entire  government,  indeed  for  the  entire 
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Nation,  as  we  explore  and  also  confront  and  try  to  do  something 
about  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Congressman,  the  fact  that  this  school-to-work 
bill  has  caused  the  Departments  to  work  so  closely  together,  not 
just  at  the  Secretary  level,  but  way  down  into  the  two  organiza- 
tions, is  really  a  good  thing  in  many  ways;  and  this  is  certainly  one 
of  them. 

There  is  a  tremendous  connection  between  our  work  in  adult  lit- 
eracy and  so  forth  in  the  education  field  and  Dr,  Reich's  work  in 
terms  of  functional  literacy  and  helping  people  acquire  applied  lit- 
eracy skills  necessary  to  get  good  jobs  and  be  a  productive  part  of 
the  labor  force. 

So  we  are  very  much  into  that.  I  think  you  make  an  excellent 
point,  and  I  think  both  of  us  are  committed  to  working  closely  to- 
gether in  that  regard. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Again,  thank  you.  Secretaries,  for  working  so  well  together,  be- 
cause I  think  the  idea  behind  all  this  is  a  great  thing  for  the  future 
of  our  country.  But  I  would  like  to  go  back.  I  think  both  of  you  all 
are  old  enough  to  remember  when  almost  every  business  in  the 
country  used  to  have  summer  jobs  for  high  school  kids.  It  was  just 
normal.  That  time  of  the  year,  you  would  hire  two,  three,  or  four 
students;  and  they  would  come  in  and  learn  what  was  going  on  in 
the  particular  manufacturing  area. 

And  then,  slowly  but  surely,  the  government  started  interfering, 
and  I  think  the  first  thing  it  imposed  was  work  permits  and  then 
hour  restrictions  and  so  forth  ana  so  on.  I  realize  this  level  of  detail 
has  probably  not  been  worked  out. 

The  point  I  was  going  to  bring  up  relates  to  fringe  benefits  that 
in  many  cases  equal  close  to  50  percent  of  the  wage  scale.  I  think 
these  kids  are  getting  paid  to  train  on  these  jobs.  I  am  not  sure. 

But  specifically,  if  they  aren't  getting  paid,  are  they  going  to  be 
covered  by  fringe  benefits,  including  health  insurance?  Will  they  be 
covered  with  workman's  compensation,  and  other  things  that  could 
make  it  much  more  expensive?  Will  the  person  that  wants  to  off*er 
this  job  training  have  to  choose  not  to  because  it  is  too  expensive 
to  mess  with? 

And  I  am  talking  about  very  small  businesses  that  can't  afford 
just  to  carry  somebody  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  heart.  I  don't 
know.  That  is  probably  down  the  road  in  the  detail  work.  But  it 
is  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  present  now. 

Secretary  Reich.  Congressman,  there  are  no  specific  criteria,  no 
specific  direction  within  the  legislation  with  regard  to  fringe  bene- 
fits and  the  kind  of  pay. 

Our  thinking  is  that  if  businesses  do  set  up  work-based  learning 
with  mentors  and  that  is  a  requirement  with  regard  to  the  kinds 
of  State  programs  that  we  will  find  most  worthy  of  seed  capital  in 
the  legislation — that  if  businesses  do  that  and  also  coordinate  with 
the  schools,  it  may  be  that  a  whole  variety  of  the  internships  can 
be  arranged  in  which  the  pay  and  fringe  benefits  are,  frankly,  irrel- 
evant. 

We  know  right  now  that  many  young  people  do,  on  a  part-time 
basis,  have  what  are  called  internships  in  many  school  settings,  ar- 
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ranged  as  an  educational,  rather  than  a  means  of  gaining  addi- 
tional pay. 

And  many  of  those  internships  are  exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  from  many  of  the  normal  minimum  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  requirements.  But  it  would  depend  an  awful  lot  on 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  FORD.  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  would  like  to 
thank  each  of  the  Secretaries  for  their  preparation  and  time  this 
morning. 

I  ask  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  as  an  enthusiast  about  the  programs  that  are  out  there 
working  and  as  an  optimist  about  what  might  occur  under  this  bill; 
but  I  have  to  ask  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask. 

You  very  eloquently  defined  the  problem,  that  a  huge  percentage 
of  young  people  leaving  our  high  school  system  are  either  unskilled 
or  irrelevantly  skilled. 

In  my  opinion,  you  sketch  out  the  basic  solution,  which  is  to 
reinvent  the  American  high  school,  as  the  Secretary  says,  or  create 
this  institutionalized  interface  between  those  who  employ  and 
those  who  educate. 

Having  said  that,  in  my  State  in  New  Jersey,  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State  are  spending  $11  billion  this  year  on  the  K  to  12  school 
system. 

We  have  in  our  State  the  same  problems  that  you  just  described 
this  morning.  Whv  could  one  not,  if  one  wanted  to  be  critical  and 
in  opposition  to  this  bill,  simply  describe  what  we  are  doing  here 
as  grafting  a  $300  million  bureaucratic  appendage  on  top  of  the  ex- 
isting K  to  12  school  system? 

Isn't  the  real  problem  that  the  K  to  12  school  system  in  the  coun- 
try needs  to  be  reinvented  and  dramatically  reorganized? 

And  as  a  corollary  to  that,  is  a  program  like  this  really  nec- 
essary? Couldn't  one  make  the  argument  that  the  good  systems, 
the  good  school  districts,  and  good  States  don't  really  need  the  seed 
capital  because  they  will  find  a  creative  way  to  do  it;  and  the  bad 
ones  that  are  not  going  to  take  the  difficult  and  dramatic  steps  to 
reinvent  themselves  are  simply  going  to  take  this  Federal  money 
and  create  yet  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  between  the  student 
and  the  job? 

What  is  the  answer  to  that  criticism? 

Secretary  Riley.  I  think— the  observation  that  we  made  earlier— 
I  won't  go  into  repeating  that,  and  you  observed  it  also— I  think  the 
restructuring  that  takes  place  in  a  big  way  under  the  general  con- 
cepts of  Goals  2000  and  school-to-work  transition  will  do  just  the 
opposite.  I  think  when  you  look  at  school-to-work  transition  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  just  going  to  be  another  part  of  a  bureaucratic 
system,  I  think  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

I  think  it  takes  some  of  the  bureaucratic  system  that  is  dis- 
jointed, that  is  fragmented;  and  uses  what  works  well  and  discards 
what  works  poorly,  maybe  even  within  the  same  State  or  the  rame 
region.  Then  the  collaborative  forces  come  together  and  combine 
the  three  basic  components  in  such  a  way,  that  in  five  or  six  years, 
it  goes  out  of  existence. 
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It  is  reinventing  government.  It  is  there  for  a  purpose  and  then 
it  is  eliminated,  and  that  is  the  whole  design  of  it.  And  during  that 

?eriod  of  time,  you  pick  up  this  very  interesting  waiver  capacity, 
longressman,  that  really— the  things  that  you  are  inferring  to 
realy^— makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  ability  to  work  this  system 
out. 

Secretary  Reich.  Congressman,  if  I  could  also  elaborate  on  that, 
the  waivers  that  are  embedded  in  the  legislation  are  very,  very  im- 
portant. They  give  additional  flexibility  with  regard  to  how  a  par- 
ticular area  could  move  from  school  to  work  and  use  some  re- 
sources that  are  already  available. 

We  are  focusing  on  school  to  work  in  the  same  way  that  we  are 
focusing  on  other  key  transitions.  And  the  word  here — the  opera- 
tive word  is  "transition,"  because  whether  we  are  concerned  about 
welfare-to-work  or  school-to-work  or  even  people  who  have  lost 
their  job  and  going  from  work  to  work,  the  transition  points  are 
often  the  most  difHcult  and  the  most  easily  neglected. 

That  is  where  the  government  has  leverage,  leverage  to  help  peo- 

fAe  but  also  leverage  to  summon  a  lot  of  other  resources,  both  pub- 
ic and  private  sector,  to  make  it  work. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  You  ask,  "why  give  money  to  the 
good  ones  who  you  say  may  not  need  it  instead  of  the  bad  ones  who 
do  need  it  but,  if  they  got  it,  might  squander  it?" 

Much  of  our  job,  1  think  as  we  envision  it,  is  to  give  extra  mo- 
mentum to  what  is  innovative  and  good  and  working  in  the  right 
direction  so  that  others  can  get  on  board. 

The  legislation  contemplates  planning  money  to  every  State,  but 
a  competitive  seed  money  or  venture  capital  system  to  the  States 
in  the  lead  which  will  highlight  what  works,  which  will  set  exam- 

Eles,  and  provide  almost  a  showcase  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
ow  to  construct  a  variety  of  school-to-work  systems,  not  nec- 
essarily one-size-fits-all  but  what  the  best  models  out  there  really 
are. 

Mr.  Andrews.  My  time  is  up.  I  would  just  add,  before  saying 
thank  you,  that  the  strength  of  this  bill  is  the  waiver  that  it  gives 
to  those  who  are  able. 

The  liability  of  the  bill  may  be  the  subsidy  it  gives  to  those  who 
aren't,  and  I  think  we  need  to  look  for  a  way  to  condition  that  sub- 
sidy on  self-generated  improvement. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Boehner. 

Mr.  Boehner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And,  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  coming  to  the  committee.  I  cer- 
tainly applaud  the  thrust  of  what  you  are  proposing.  Something 
needs  to  happen. 

What  it  should  be,  I  don't  propose  to  know  offhand.  But  certainly 
your  proposal  is  a  thrust  in  tne  right  direction. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  a  point  that  Mr.  Gunderson  made. 
And  that  is,  here  we  have  another  Federal  program.  Now,  as  you 
mentioned,  there  are  over  150  Federal  job  training  and  retraining 
programs.  These  programs  include  90  programs  providing  counsel- 
ing and  assessment,  over  75  programs  providing  occupational  train- 
ing, over  70  programs  providing  remedial  and  basic  skills  training, 
over  50  programs  providing  job  placement,  over  45  programs  pro- 
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viding  on-the-job  training,  40  providing  job  search  training,  and  40 
providing  for  job  creation. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  look  at  this  in  another  context,  look  at  the 
populations  that  we  are  attempting  to  serve.  Sixty-five  programs 
are  targeted  at  the  economically  disadvantaged.  Forty-five  pro- 
grams are  targeted  at  those  below  age  22;  another  35  targeted  at 
those  with  physical  or  mental  disabilities;  another  30  targeted  at 
the  unemployed  and  dislocated  workers;  25  targeted  at  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged;  20  targeted  at  ethnic  racial  groups  and 
women;  another  20  for  veterans;  another  10  for  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farm  workers;  and  another  10  targeted  at  older  workers. 

I  am  also  aware  that  there  are  proposals  being  discussed  with  re- 
gard to  a  new  program  for  dislocated  workers  under  NAFTA,  as 
well  as  probablv  another  program  that  is  being  discussed  regarding 
those  dislocated  from  defense  cuts. 

And  these  are  only  Federal  programs.  We  also  have  the  myriad 
of  State  and  local  programs.  So  as  well-meaning  and  well-inten- 
tioned as  this  program  is,  are  we  going  to  attempt,  at  some  point, 
to  make  some  sense  out  of  this  for  the  American  citizen  that  we 
are  trying  to  help? 

Are  we  going  to  try  to  make  some  sense  out  of  this  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who  is  paying  the  bill? 

And  with  the  proposal  that  you  bring,  where  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from?  ; 

Here  we  are  spending  over  $25  billion  on  the  programs  that  I 
have  just  described.  And  now  we  are  calling  for  $300  million  more. 

I  believe  the  money  is  there,  if  we  begin  to  use  it  more  wisely. 
So  the  questions  are:  Where  does  the  $300  million  that  you  are 
calling  for  in  this  program  come  from?  And  are  we  going  to  do  any 
serious  consolidation  of  these  programs? 

Secretary  REICH.  Congressman,  if  I  may,  and  then  let  me  yield 
to  my  colleague,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Clinton  administration  to 
consolidate  and  streamline  education  and  training  programs  in  this 
country  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  move  from  school  to  work, 
from  welfare  to  work,  and  from  work  to  work  in  terms  of  job  loss. 

This  school-to-work  program  is  one  such  attempt  by  providing 
waivers  and  providing  seed  capital,  as  we  have  noted,  encouraging 
States  to  use  all  of  the  Federal  and  State  programs  they  have — and 
some  of  them  have  very  good  ones — and  consolidate  those  programs 
that  encourage  work-based  learning,  school-based  learning,  a 
bridge  between  the  two,  and  emphasis  on  bringing  in  the  business 
community  and  educators.  This  is  the  vehicle  accomplishing  con- 
solidation. This  is  the  vehicle  for  leveraging  the  programs  that  are 
already  available  and  out  there. 

Instead  of  doing  very,  very  narrow  categorical  programs  of  the 
sort  we  have  done  before,  by  reconceptualizing  the  problems  of  get- 
ting from  school  to  work  or  work  to  work  or  welfare  to  work,  our 
approach  is  indeed  reinventing  the  educational  and  training  system 
and  doing  it  in  a  way  that  sets  very,  very  high  standards. 

Goals  2000  is  the  perfect  example.  By  setting  high  standards,  by 
allowing  the  States  to,  in  a  sense,  innovate  on  their  own,  we  are 
removing  artificial  barriers  between  programs. 

As  I  have  traveled  around  the  country  and  Secretary  Riley  has 
traveled  around  the  country,  we  have  seen  some  enormously  inno- 
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vative  State  programs.  And  what  those  innovative  States  are  doing 
is  taking  all  of  these  little  threads  of  categorical  programs  at  the 
State  and  the  Federal  level,  winding  them  together,  and  creating 
something  where  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

We  want  to  accelerate  that  movement.  The  $300  million  we  are 
talking  about  in  1995  and  the  $400  million  in  1996  is  really  a  small 
step  in  the  direction  of  helping  States  do  that  consolidation,  not  to 
create  a  new  program,  but  to  consolidate,  streamline,  create  the 
whole  greater  sum  of  the  parts  for  the  programs  that  are  already 
out  there  and  available,  including  providing  them  waivers  to  do  an 
even  better  job. 

Secretary  Riley.  Congressman,  let  me  add  one  word.  I  think  the 
concern  that  you  express  is  one  that  is  really  met  by  this  whole 
concept.  Of  course  you  have  JTPA  and  you  have  Perkins. 

We  are  really  bridging  all  of  that  from  the  school  experience  into 
the  work  experience.  And  I  think  it  is  a  systemic  thing  that  really 
involves  collaboration.  And  it  is  not  a  new  program.  It  is  not  a  new 
program.  It  is  what  we  call  a  partnership  of  collaboration.  And  I 
think  with  the  waiver  concept  and  the  other — the  limit  on — time 
limit  on  it  phasing  out,  I  think  it  is  consistent  with  your  concern. 

I  know  in  Education,  in  our  budget  request,  we  are  zeroing  out, 
I  think,  24  prom:*ams  either  through  elimination  or  consolidation  or 
whatever.  And  l  think  all  of  us  that  are  attempting  to  look  at  those 
measures  called  reinventing  government  are  looking  at  the  vety 
thing  you  are  concerned  about. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Well,  we  will  have  a  chance  tomorrow  to  talk 
about  the  Education  side  of  the  programs  that  you  are  referring  to. 
Apparently  vou  are  coming  up  to  speak  to  the  Republican  Members 
tomorrow  afternoon.  Look  forward  to  that  discussion. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  Riley.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. I  was  hearing  some  of  the  questions  from  a  number  of  other 
Members. 

I  look  on  this  program  as  a  building  block  that  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  do.  Head  Start,  Chapter  1,  Goals  2000,  and  now 
the  School-to-Work.  And — but  hearing  some  of  the  concerns  about 
the  exemptions,  I  would  hope  we  wouldn't  exempt  an  apprentice, 
someone  from  worker's  compensation  coverage  if  that  is  mandated 
by  that  State. 

Coming  from  Texas,  we  don't  mandate  worker's  compensation; 
but  we  also  have  some  penalties  if  you  don't  have  it  and  vou  lose 
your  defenses  in  court  if  you  are  injured.  So  I  hope  we  don't  get 
to  the  point  where  we  have  to  place  someone — we  have  to  exempt 

someone  from  a  lot  of  these  

Secretary  Reich.  Worker's  compensation  would  not  be  

Mr.  Green.  I  know  it  is  a  cost  on  business,  but  it  is  also  there 
for  a  reason  for  some  of  the  job  ii\juries.  The  one — and  I  know  you 
use  the  bridge  analogy.  Coming  from  a — ^when  I  was  in  that  high 
school,  I  hadf  that  bridge  from  school  to  work.  I  just  happened  to 
have  a  fellow  who  owned  a  printing  company  that  put  me  in  an  ap- 

Erentice  program  in  the  union,  but  I  went  to  the  University  of 
[ouston  at  the  same  time  and  we  didn't  have  government  help,  but 
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I  know  that  is  not  always  available.  In  fact,  it  is  easily  the  excep- 
tion than  the  nile. 

But  I  had  that  ability  to  have  that  bridge  between  learning  a 
trade,  a  skill,  and  continuing  in  college  or  even  in  high  school.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  this  program,  we  would  still  be  able  to  do 
that,  that  that  student  would  have  that  bridge  between  the  aca- 
demic part  and  letting  them  further  their  career  and  also  have  the 
vocational  side  where  they  could  earn  a  living  so  they  could  afford 
to  go  to  college;  although,  with  National  Service,  they  won't  have 
that  problem  hopefully.  But  if  there  is  that  bridge  there  between 
those  two  so  we  can  do  both. 

Secretary  Riley.  Congressman,  I  think  the  fact  that  we  tie  the 
academics  into  it,  and  we  are  not  talking  about  any  kind  of  wa- 
tered-down academic  background,  really  is  that  bridge;  and  if  that 
is  part  of  this  system,  then  we  are  talking  about  that  option  at  any 
level  to  move  on  into  whatever  a  young  person  wants  to  move  into 
if  they  have  that  academic  background  and  foundation. 

But  I  think  that  this  measure  will  mean  a  lot  more  young  people, 
a  lot  more  going  into  community  colleges,  technical  colleges,  or 
whatever;  and  I  think  as  more  young  people  are  better  prepared 
going  into  those  experiences,  more  will  transfer  into  four-year,  even 
six-year  programs. 

Secretary  Reich.  If  I  may.  Congressman,  you  use  the  metaphor 
of  a  building  block;  and  I  think  that  is  exactly  right.  This  is  the 
building  block  that  enables  people  to  lay  down  the  next  block  if 
they  wish,  and  the  next  block  may  be  a  registered  apprenticeship 
program,  college  or  a  variety  of  other  situations  which  advance 
their  learning. 

We  are  talking  fundamentally  about  a  lifelong  learning  system. 
Head  Start  is  a  piece,  but  so  is  elementary  school,  so  is  the  bridge 
we  are  now  developing,  ideally  between  education  and  the  world  of 
work.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  pieces  that  have  to  be  put  into  that 
edifice  if  we  are,  in  fact,  going  to  create  a  lifelong  learning  system. 

Mr.  Green.  Just  in  response,  I  am  proud  to  have  gone  through 
an  apprentice  program;  but  like  Secretary  Reich  has  said,  I  haven't 
been  retrained  in  15  years,  so  I  couldn't  go  into  a  print  shop  and 
work.  I  have  been  ruined  by  going  to  law  school,  but  I  appreciate 
that. 

Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Woolsey. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Well,  there  is  an  advantage  to  being  last,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  the  three  of  you  to  myself  The  good  news  is  that 
my  schedule  allowed  me  to  be  here  through  the  whole  hearing,  be- 
cause to  me — when  I  can  sit  through  entire  hearings,  it  feels  so 
much  better  than  getting  pieces  of  everything.  And  then  the  lesson 
for  the  three  of  us  that  my  stick-to-itiveness  goes  with  the  pro- 
grams that  I  support,  such  as  community  coordinated  services,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  so  that  goes  with  this  Member. 


you  up  here  talking  witn  us  and  without  business  being  part  of  the 
formula  and  part  of  the  dialogue. 

I  am  a  human  resources  professional,  10  years  human  resources 
management  and  10  years  naving  my  own  consulting  firm.  And  I 
have  experienced,  as  a  human  resources  manager,  trying  to  fill  jobs 
in  a  high-tech  manufacturing  company,  example,  apprentice  circuit 


I  can't  imagine  this 


and  this  discussion  without  both  of 
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board  designers,  when  there  were  no  trained  personnel  any  place, 
or  no  students.  By  the  time  there  were  enough  apprentice  circuit 
board  designers,  there  was  a  glut  in  the  market  because  we  had 
trained  too  many  apprentice  circuit  board  designers,  and  there 
were  no  jobs  for  them. 

And  as  a  human  resources  consultant,  I  did  a  lot  of  career  coun- 
seling. And  at  one  of  the  State  universities  in  my  district,  they  just 
had  this  outstanding  family  counseling  program.  They  pumped  out 
family  counselors  at  numbers  you  can't  believe. 

Well,  they  would  come  to  me  and  say,  now  what  do  I  do  for  work 
because  there  were — ^you  know,  you  can  only  have  so  many  family 
counselors  in  any  one  district. 

Well,  my  question  to  you  is:  How  are  we  going  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  curve  because  Secretary  Riley,  your  constant — the  constant 
thing  is  that  constant  will  constantly  be  changing.  And  how  are 
we — do  we  have  an  investment?  Do  we  have  a  piece  of  this  that 
-  will  invest  in  jobs  of  the  future,  because  we  are  going  to  be  training 
our  students  for  today's  jobs  and  we  must  be  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture because  it  is  going  to  be  moving  so  fast? 

So  how  are  we  going  to  encourage  that?  What  are  the  incentives? 
What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Secretary  Reich.  If  I  could  just  make  two  points.  Congress- 
woman,  in  response. 

First,  by  getting  business  involved  at  the  start,  by  getting  busi- 
ness input  and  business  partnership  in  the  design  of  these  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  the  design  of  the  program  as  it  emerges  from 
high  school  but  also,  in  the  last  couple  of  years  of  high  school,  that 
will  guarantee  that  the  private  sector  and  the  private  sector's 
needs  are  registered  and  responded  to. 

You  ask,  though,  a  more  difficult  question;  and  that  is  the  pri- 
vate sector's  needs  today  may  be  different  from  the  private  sector's 
needs  tomorrow.  And  that  is  whv  the  skill  standards  which  we  are 
also  developing  and  hopefully  that  legislation  will  be  progressing 
along  and  enacted  soon,  those  skill  standards  we  envision  for  basic 
skills,  skills  that  result  from  on-the-job  learning,  skills  that  provide 
people  with  expertise  and  mastery  of  an  area  of  technical  knowl- 
edge which  enables  them  to  then  go  on,  whether  through  a  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  or  through  a  college  or  through  learning  on 
the  job  in  a  technical  area,  whether  it  be  electronics,  metal  work- 
ing, a  kind  of  inventory  control,  manufacturing  specialist,  whatever 
the  area  is,  because  right  now  there  simply  doesn't  exist  that  kind 
of  bridge,  that  kind  of  toolkit,  which  enables  young  people  to  learn 
on  the  job  in  many  of  the  technical  areas  that  are  emerging  in  this 
country.  They  can't  even  begin  the  process  of  continuous  learning 
because  they  don't  even  have  the  basics. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  And  we  are  going  to  be  encouraging  private  indus- 
try to  invest  in  continual  learning. 

Secretary  Reich.  And  industry,  because  it  is  involved  at  the  be- 
ginning, will  be  investing  in  continual  learning. 

Secretary  Riley.  And  this  will  be  real  involved  leaders  in  indus- 
try and  business  and  whatever;  the  career  would  be  applicable  to, 
and  not  to  demean  mv  professorial  friend's  profession. 

Secretary  REICH.  That  is  the  worst  thing  you  ever  said  to  me. 
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Secretary  Riley.  That  is  why  I  started  out  saying  it  like  I  did. 
But  the  fact — it  is  not  a  classroom  interpretation  of  where  the  jobs 
are  going  to  be,  and  Dr.  Reich  would  be  the  first  one  to  say  that 
because  really  that  is  his  field  of  expertise. 

But  what  is  so  important  is  that  |)eople  will  be  talking  about 
their  region,  real  jobs,  real  opportunities,  real  career  future  possi- 
bilities and  probabilities. 

So  I  think  it  is — ^this  collaboration  of  business,  as  Bob  says,  in 
the  very  beginning  is  the  critical  answer  to  your  concern. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  And  staying  ahead  of  it.  I  mean,  we  are  going  to 
be  putting  so  much  into  the  initial,  getting  it  started  that  it  will 
be  just  disastrous  if,  when  we  get  it  all  together,  then  we  are  still 
behind. 

So  I  will  be  looking  at  that  and  pushing  on  it. 
I  have  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  ask  it?  It  is  a 
short  one. 
Chairman  Ford.  Yes. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  In  reading  the  bill,  I  am  a  little  concerned  about 
stai ,  >g  in  eleventh  grade.  My  concern— or  pegging  eleventh  grade. 
I  am  not  so  worried  about  middle  school.  I  don't  want  to  track  kids 
so  they  end  up  being  in  these  tracks  and  can't  get  out. 

What  happens  to  the  young  person  that  graduates  high  school 
and  decides,  whoops,  I  really  am  not  ready  for  what  I  thought  I 
wanted;  I  should  be  in  this  other  track. 

Can  they  step  back  into  it  at  the  junior  college  level,  or  is  it  too 
late  after  the  eleventh  grade. 

Secretary  Reich.  It  would  not  be  too  late  for  a  young  person  to 
change  tracks.  The  most  important  aspect  of  this  system— and  by 
the  way,  I  hesitate  to  use  the  term  "tracks"  because  that  connotes 
different  levels  and  different  tracks.  And  we  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  that. 

No,  this  gives  young  people  work-based  learning  and  makes  the 
school-based  learning  much  more  a  life  for  them.  It  provides  ap- 
plied examples  so  that  by  the  time  they  graduate,  they  are  ready 
to  continue  work-based  learning,  not  necessarily  precisely  in  the 
same  area. 

We  will  be  looking  at  the  way  in  which  States  create  their  curric- 
ula to  allow  young  people— and,  again,  I  want  to  emphasize  all 
young  people,  not  just  the  privileged  few— all  young  people  to  move 
through  a  work-based,  school-based  learning  system  and  then  a 
year  or  two  beyond  with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility. 

Both  of  your  questions  have  to  do  with  flexibility,  and  I  think 
flexibility  is  extremely  important,  and  that  is— that  is  one  of  the 
criteria. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Okay. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Congresswoman,  that  is  an  interesting  point.  Of 
course  the  flexibility  is  in  the  bill  and  transfer  is  certainly  called 
for  as  you  move  through,. 

But  your  question  is  a  little  different,  and  that  is,  can  you  revert 
back  into  that?  I  would  think  it  would  probably  be  very  difficult  to 
get  back  into  the  high  school  side  of  it.  But  we  might  all  think 
about  a  young  person  who  comes  through  high  school  and  then 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  as  much  of  this  as  possible  but  has 
not  gone  into  this  program. 
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So  why  don't  we  all  think  about  that?  That  is  a  good  point. 
Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  I  know  we 
have  kept  you  overtime,  and  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  give 
us  a  complete  record.  Because  we  have  so  many  things  going  on 
today,  there  were  Members  who  could  not  stay  here  to  ask  their 
questions.  We  would  like  to  submit  them  tfa  you.  We  will  hold  the 
record  open  so  that  they  will  be  contemporaneous  with  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  here  today. 

I  think  you  provided  a  good  outline  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  be  back  to  talk  to  you  again  and  again.  You 
can  answer  her  question  if  you  get  somebody  to  design  the  national 
computer  bank  to  determine  where  the  jobs  are  and  where  they  are 
going  to  be  in  the  future.  If  you  could  get  a  radar  system  to  identify 
the  targets  we  are  trying  to  hit,  you  will  answer  her  question;  and 
I  think  she  shares  that  concern  with  more  than  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  committee. 

We  might  work  on  that  and  the  manpower  retraining  legislation, 
but  it  will  be  addressed,  hopefully,  some  time  this  year,  as  soon  as 
we  get  NAFTA  out  of  the  way  and  we  can  get  back  to  work. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Secretary  Reich.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  sorry  that  we  ran  into  a  time  bind  this 
morning. 

We  have  Ms.  Linda  Morra,  Director  of  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Issues,  Human  Resources  Division,  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice; and  Sigurd  Nilsen,  Assistant  Director,  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Issues,  Human  Resource  Division,  General  Accounting  Office 
of  Washington,  DC. 

I  think  that  we  really  owe  it  to  you  and  to  this  committee  to  have 
more  Members  here  to  interact  with  you.  If  you  could  give  us  your 
report  and  let  us  set  up  another  time  when  you  are  not  in  competi- 
tion with  the  First  Lady— the  Secret  Service  is  trying  to  move  us 
out  of  here  now,  and  two  Cabinet  Secretaries  at  the  same  time — 
we  will  get  a  little  better  traffic  work  done  here.  We  can  get  the 
Members  in,  and  we  will  make  the  report  available  to  them  so  they 
can  ask  you  more  productive  questions. 

If  you  will  forgive  me  for  doing  this,  we  will  continue  this  hear- 
ing at  a  time  that  can  be  arranged  at  your  convenience  and  when 
we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  get  you  here  without  so  much  pro- 
grammatic competition. 

Today  is  an  interesting  day.  The  two  Secretaries  we  have  had 
this  morning  and  the  First  Lady  this  afternoon.  If  we  were  to  go 
on  with  your  testimony,  we  would  have  more  intellectual  power  in 
this  room  than  we  have  seen  at  one  time  or  cumulatively,  actually, 
for  15  years.  And  so  we  would  like  to  spread  it  out  just  a  little  bit. 

Ms.  Morra.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to 
come  back. 

Chairman  Ford.  Can  we  get  some  copies  of  your  report? 
Ms.  Morra.  Certainly.  We  will  provide  that. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  BY  LINDA  G.  MORRA 
TRANSITION  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  WORK: 
H.R.  2884  ADDRESSES  COMPONENTS  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  STRATEGY 

Even  though  American  high  schooU  direct  most  of  their  resources  toward  preparing 
students  for  college,  few  Incoming  high  school  freshmen— •  bout  15  percent— go  on  to 
graduate  and  then  obtain  t  4-ye«r  coUege  degree  within  6  years  of  high  school 
graduation.  A  substantial  number  of  the  remaining  85  percent  wander  between 
different  educational  and  employment  experiences,  many  seemingly  iU  prepared  for 
the  workplace.  Accordingly,  some  states  are  developing  comprehensive  school-to- 
work  transition  strategies  to  better  prepare  high  school  students  for  workplace 
requirements.  Based  on  our  review  of  the  Uterature  and  discussions  with  experts,  a 
comprehensive  school- to- work  transiUon  strategy  would  encompass  the  foUowing 
interrelated  components:  (1)  processes  for  developing  the  academic  and 
occupational  competencies  of  aU  students,  (2)  career  education  and  development  for 
all  students,  (3)  extensive  links  between  schools  and  employers,  and  (4)  meaningful 
workplace  experiences  for  all  students. 

STATUS  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  TRANSITION  STRATEGIES  AT 
THE  STATE  LEVEL 

While  no  state  had  fully  implemented  a  comprehensive  school- to- work  transition 
strategy  at  the  time  of  our  survey,  four  states— Florida,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and 
Wisconsin— had  enacted  laws  requiring  sUte  officials  to  develop  and  implement 
strategies.  The  school  districts  we  observed,  like  the  states  themselves,  sre  In  the 
initial  stages  of  implementing  their  strategies.  The  state  and  local  officials, 
teachers,  business  and  labor  representaUves,  and  experts  we  talked  with  identified 
several  obstacles  in  developing,  implementing,  and  accomplishing  the  goals  of  their 
school-to-work  transition  initiatives.  The  obstacles  were  the  lack  of  information  on 
"lessons  learned"  in  attempting  to  plan  and  implement  comprehensive  school- to- work 
transition  strategies,  some  federal  grant  program  Urgetlng  provisions  that  limit 
using  existing  grant  moneys  in  school-to-work  transition  efforts  encompassing  all 
students,  snd  uncertain  sUte  funding  for  sUte  and  local  initiatives. 

H.R.  2SM  ADDRESSES  ALL  COMPONENTS  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  STRATEGY 

The  three  basic  program  components  that  the  School- to-Work  Opportxinltles  Act  of 
1993  (H.R.  2884)  would  require,  (1)  work-based  laaming,  (2)  school-based 
learning,  and  (3)  connecting  sctlvitles,  empbasixe  those  that  we  identifiad  as  the 
basic  elements  of  s  comprehensive  strategy.  Thus,  we  support  the  direction  taken 
by  this  bill  to  esUbUsh  s  national  framework  for  the  development  of  school-to- work 
opportunities  systems  in  sU  sUtes  to  fseiUUte  youths'  transition  from  school  to 
work.  Overcoming  the  obstacles  wUl  reqxilre  much  effort  st  the  state  and  local 
levels.  Officiala  and  others  in  the  four  sUtes  we  visited  estimated  that  their  school- 
to- work  transition  strategies  will  not  be  fully  implemented  before  the  year  2000. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  results  of  our  recent  work  reviewing 
the  status  of  comprehensive  school -to- work  transition  strategies  at  the  state  level. 
We  believe  our  work  can  provide  some  perspective  as  the  Committee  considers  H .  R . 
2884,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993,  which  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  development  of  school-to-work  systems  in  all  states.  As  currently  drafted,  the 
proposed  legislation  includes  provisions  that  would  authorize  development  grants  to 
support  state  efforts  in  designing  school- to- work  transition  strategies, 
implementation  grants  for  states  ready  to  begin  operation  of  their  strategies,  and 
support  for  some  grants  to  local  communities. 

Our  testimony  is  based  on  our  recent  report.  Transition  From  School  to  Work;  States 
Are  Developing  New  Strategies  to  Prepare  Students  for  Jobs.  (GAO/HRD-93-139, 
Sep.  7,  1993),  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on 
comprehensive  school- to- work  transition  strategies  at  the  state  level  in  the  United 
States.  I'o  arrive  at  the  key  components  of  a  comprehensive  school- to- work 
transition  strategy,  we  reviewed  the  literature  in  the  field  of  school-to- work 
transition  and  consulted  with  experts.  To  determine  how  many  states  have  adopted 
the  components  of  comprehensive  strategies,  we  conducted  a  telephone  survey  of  all 
50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  also  visited  states  and  school  districts  we 
found  that  were  implementing  comprehensive  strategies  to  gain  an  understanding 
about  how  state  and  local  officials  are  implementing  the  strategies . 

In  brief,  our  analysis  showed  that,  even  though  American  high  schools  direct  most  of 
their  resources  toward  preparing  students  for  college,  few  incoming  high  school 
freshmen — about  15  percent-*>go  on  to  graduate  and  then  obtain  a  4-year  college 
degree  within  6  years  of  high  school  graduation.  A  substantial  number  of  the 
remaining  85  percent  wander  between  different  educational  and  employment 
experiences,  many  seemingly  ill  prepared  for  the  workplace.  ^ 

Accordingly,  some  states  are  developing  comprehensive  school- to- work  transition 
strategies  to  better  prepare  high  school  students  for  workplace  requirements .  While 
no  state  had  fully  implemented  such  a  strategy  at  the  time  of  our  survey ,  four 
states— Florida,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin— have  enacted  statutory 
provisions  requiring  state  officials  to  develop  and  implement  these  strategies .  The 


See  A  Nation  At  Risk.  The  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education 
(Washington,  D.C. :  1983);  National  Center  for  Education  and  the  Economy,  the 
Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce,  America's  Choice;  High  Skills 
or  Low  Wages!  (Washington,  D.C. :  1990);  Gene  Bottoms,  et  al. ,  Making  High 
Schools  Work  (Atlanta:  1992);  Paul  Osterman  and  Maria  lanozzi,  Youth 
Apprenticeships  and  School-to-Work  Transition:  Current  Knowledge  and  Legislative 
Strategy.  National  Center  on  the  Educational  Quality  of  the  Workforce  (Philadelphia: 
1993). 
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four  states  are  now  undartaking  tcUoni  on  the  following,  interrelated  coraponents  of 
a  comprehensive  8cbool-to*work  transition  stratsgy: 

•  processes  for  developing  scademic  and  occupational  competencies,^ 

•  career  education  and  development, 

•  extensive  links  between  school  systems  and  employers,  and 

•  meaningful  workplace  experiences . 

These  four  components,  which  experu  have  identified  as  necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  strategy,  sre  addressed  in  the  three  basic  program  components  that 
would  be  required  by  H.R.  2884,  namely,  <1)  work-based  learning,  <2)  school-based 
learning,  and  (3)  connecting  activities.    We  support  the  direction  taken  by  this  bill 
to  establish  a  national  framework  for  the  development  of  school- to-work 
opportunities  systems  in  all  states  to  fsciliute  youths*  transition  from  school  to 
work.  We  believe,  however,  that  overcoming  the  obstacles  will  require  much  effort 
at  the  sute  and  local  levels.  Officials  and  others  in  the  four  states  that  we  visited 
estimated  that  their  school- to-work  transition  strategies  will  not  be  fully  implemented 
before  the  year  2000. 


identifying  "processes  for  developing  scademic  and  occupational  competencies'*  as  a 
component  of  a  comprehensive  school- to-work  transition  strategy  does  not  mean  that 
education  reform  serves  only  school-to-work  transition  goals.  Indeed,  one  could 
view  education  reform  as  an  umbrella  concept  encompassing  many  goals,  including 
improved  school-to-work  transition.  For  a  discussion  U  education  reform  efforts  in 
the  United  SUtes,  see  our  report,  Systemwlde  Education  Reform;  Federal 
Leadership  Could  FaclUute  DUtrict-Uvel  Efforts  (GAO/HRD-93-97,  Apr.  30,  1993). 
For  a  discussion  of  skill  standards  and  certification  programs  to  provide  potential 
employers  with  assurances  that  applicants  possess  certain  skills  or  attributes 
specifically  related  to  their  field  of  sndeavor,  see  our  report.  Skill  Standsrds; 
Experience  in  Certification  Systems  Shows  Industry  Involvement  to  Be  Key 
<GAO/HRD-93-90,  May  18,  1993). 

*rhs  three  basic  componenU  listed  in  H.R.  2884  encompass  the  four  components 
identified  by  experts  in  a  comprehensive  strategy  as  follows:  the  work-based 
learning  component  in  H.R.  2884  encompasses  meaningful  workplace  experiences 
(our  fourth  component) ,  the  school-based  learning  component  includes  career 
education  and  development  (our  second  componsnt)  and  processes  for  developing 
acftdsmlc  and  occupational  competencies  (our  first  componsnt) ,  and  the  connecting 
activities  include  extensive  links  between  school  systsms  and  employers  (our  third 
component) . 
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BACKGROUND 

The  inadequate  preparation  of  young  workers  has  both  individual  and  social  costs . 
The  unprepared  individual  forgoes  considerable  earnings  over  a  lifetime  while 
contributing  to  lagging  national  productivity  growth  and  increasing  social  welfare 
costs. 

Recent  studies  on  education  and  economic  competitiveness,^  including  our  previous 
work  on  the  subject,^  have  concluded  that  the  goals  of  secondary  schools  should 
include  having  ail  youth  possess  good  academic  skills,  marketable  occupational 
skills,  and  appropriate  workplace  behaviors.  We  reported  that  the  United  States  is 
lagging  behind  some  of  its  primary  international  economic  competitors*"- Japan,  the 
former  West  Germany,  Sweden,  and  England--in  having  students  acquire  academic 
and  occupational  skills  that  employers  need  and  guiding  students'  transition  from 
school  to  work.  These  foreign  countries,  unlike  the  United  States,  have  national 
policies  that  emphasize  preparing  youth  for  employment .  Specific  approaches  vary 
by  country,  but  typically  schools  and  employers  work  together  to  facilitate  youths' 
work  force  entry.  In  Japan,  for  example,  high  school  seniors  get  jobs  almost 
exclusively  through  school-employer  linkages,  with  employers  basing  hiring 
decisions  on  schools'  recommendations.  In  the  former  West  Germany,  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  youth  participate  in  apprenticeships. 

The  United  States'  secondary  education  system,  on  the  other  hand,  has  evolved  into 
a  multitrack  system  that,  according  to  many  experts,  increasingly  does  not  serve 
youth  effectively .  In  the  past ,  even  though  many  youth  in  the  United  States  had 
few  skills  and  limited  language  and  computation  skills,  a  substantial  number  of  youth 
could  strive  for  and  eventually  get  entry-level  positions  in  semiskilled,  higher  wage 
manufacturing  occupations.^  Today,  these  kinds  of  jobs  are  increasingly  being 
phased  out;  getting  jobs  with  high-wage  potential  now  requires  higher  entry-level 
skills.  In  addition,  employers  want  ^ployees  who  are  versatile  and  able  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions  not  only  by  learning  new  skills  but  also  by  changing  their  roles 
in  the  workplace— by  working  in  teams,  sharing  management  responsibilities,  and 
solving  problems . 


Vhat  Work  Requires  of  Schools;  A  SCANS  Report  for  America  2000,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills 
(Washington,  D.C.:  1991) ;  America's  Choice;  High  Skills  or  Low  Wages! 
(Washington,  D.C.:  1990);  Making  High  Schools  Work  (Atlanta;  1992). 

draining  Strategies:  Preparing  Noncollege  Youth  for  Employment  in  the  U.S.  and 
Foreign  Countries  (GAO/HRD-90-88,  May  11,  1990). 

^bor  Issues  (GAO/OCG-93-19TR,  Dec.  1992). 
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In  general,  current  fedend  gnmt  progrems  supporting  secondary  education  do  not 
have  as  their  goal  aiding  comprehensive  school* to -work  transition  strategies  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  Instead »  the  federal  programs  are  highly  targeted »  mostly  on 
specific  populations  of  students— such  as  the  poor,  the  disabled,  and  those  with 
limited  EngUsh  proficiency* -and  vocational  programs. 

The  School'to-Work  Opportunities  Act  includes  provisions  that  would  authorize 
development  grants  to  support  state  efforts  in  designing  school* to- work  transition 
strategies,  implementation  grants  for  sutes  ready  to  begin  operation  of  their 
strategies ,  and  waivers  of  certain  statutory  and  regulatory  provisions  in  federal  job 
training  and  education  programs  that  may  impede  school- to* work  transition  efforts. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  some  grants  to  local  communities.  The  state  and 
local  efforts  are  required  to  contain  three  core  components: 

•  Work-based  learning  that  provides  students  with  a  planned  program  of  Job 
training  and  experiences  in  a  broad  range  of  tasks  in  an  occupational  area  as  well 
as  paid  work  experienca  and  workplace  mentoring. 

•  School-based  learning  that  includes  a  coherent  m\iltiyear  sequence  of 
instruction,  typically  beginning  in  the  eleventh  grade  and  ending  after  at  least 

1  year  of  postsecondary  education,  tied  to  high  academic  and  skill  standards.  It 
also  includes  career  guidance  and  development. 

•  Connecting  activities  to  ensure  the  coordination  of  the  work*based  and  school- 
based  components  of  the  school-to- work  opportunities  program. 


LIMITED  IMPLEMENTATION  IN  FOUR  STATES 

Only  four  states— Florida,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin— have  moved  to  the 
stage  of  adopting,  in  legislation,  a  comprehensive  school-to -work  transition 
strategy.  In  the  four  states  with  comprehensive  strategies,  implementation  progress 
has  been  limited,  partly  because  of  the  newness  of  the  strategies.  Each  of  these 
states  passed  legislation  during  the  1991  to  1992  period.  Representatives  of  nine 
other  states  told  us  that  they  are  considering  adopting  such  strategies.  Three 
states  had  bills  pending  in  their  legislatures  proposing  such  strategies  (Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Washington);  another  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  state  Board  of 
Regents  for  approval  (New  York) ;  three  are  developing  a  plan  for  submission  to  the 
legislature  (California,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont)}  and  two  have  enacted 
legislation  mandating  the  development  of  a  plan  (Arkansas  and  New  Jersey) . 

In  the  four  states  that  have  adopted  the  components  of  a  comprehensive  strategy, 
implamenution  has  just  gotten  underway  and  considerable  uncertainties  remain.  The 
most  intense  activity  has  been  in  developing  the  academic  and  occupational 
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comiMtenciei  expected  of  all  students  (first  component) .  Most  of  the  new  statewide 
goals,  standards,  Implemenution  activity,  and  reporting  have  been  in  this  area. 
The  states  are  placing  heavy  emphasis  in  particular  on  reducing  dropout  rates  and 
improving  the  academic  performance  of  students . 

For  example,  Jobs  for  Tennessee's  Graduates,  a  program  for  high  school  seniors  who 
are  most  at  risk  of  dropping  out ,  is  part  of  the  state's  strategy  for  raising  the 
overall  level  of  academic  performance  and  work  preparation  of  the  state's  youth . 
Seniors  are  trained  throughout  the  year  in  competencies  that  enhance  their  personal 
work  habits  and  employability  skills;  following  high  school  graduation,  specialists 
assist  graduates  in  searching  for  and  finding  jobs .  Oregon  is  one  of  several  states 
developing  student  graduation  standards.  The  sute  plans  to  issue  Certificates  of 
Advanced  Mastery  to  those  students  who  can  show  they  meet  these  standards. 

Progress  is  more  limited  on  the  other  three  components  of  the  states'  comprehensive 
school- to-work  transition  strategies.  For  example,  Florida  is  the  only  state  of  the 
four  with  a  comprehensive  career  education,  guidance,  and  development  program 
(second  component) .  As  part  of  that  program,  in  the  1991*92  school  year,  about  64 
percent  of  Florida's  eighth  graders  completed  career  plans  that  are  designed  to  help 
students  set  career  goals  and  plan  a  curriculiun  that  will  help  them  achieve  these 
goals.  We  note,  though,  that  Florida's  program  predates  the  state's  comprehensive 
school-to-work  transition  strategy,  and  local  school  districts  are  not  required  to 
adopt  it.  The  other  three  states  are  just  developing  pilot  or  demonstration  programs 
in  this  area. 

As  for  establishing  links  between  schools  and  employers  (third  component),  only 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin  have  established  joint  state-business-labor  bodies  to 
systematically  coordinate  and  monitor  school- to-work  transition  efforts.  Concerning 
providing  meaningful  workplace  experiences  to  students  (fourth  component),  new 
activities  such  as  youth  apprenticeship  programs  are  just  starting,  and  on  a  very 
limited  basis  at  that.  For  example,  Florida  and  Wisconsin  each  had  their  first  20 
youth  apprentices  in  the  1992-93  school  year.  Oregon  and  Tennessee  will  pilot  their 
first  youth  apprenticeships  in  the  1993-94  school  year.  Officials  in  all  of  the  sutes 
we  visited,  as  well  as  in  Rochester,  New  York,  told  us  that  they  were  In  the  process 
of  expanding  these  programs  to  apply  to  more  students. 

The  states  that  are  furtheat  along  In  designing  comprehensive  school- to- work 
transition  strategies  have  only  begun,  to  Implement  their  strategies.  The  process  of 
implementing  them  across  the  U.S.  will  take  a  long  tima.  Officials  and  others  In  the 
four  states  we  visited  noted  that  implementing  their  strategies  will  be  a  challenge  and 
estimated  that  their  school-to-work  transition  strategies  hUX  not  be  fully  implemented 
before  the  year  2000. 
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LIMITED  IMPLEMENTATION  AT  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LEVEL 

Although  we  visited  school  districts  that  the  states  Identified  as  exemplary ,  these 
districts— Seminole  County,  Horida;  Portland.  Oregon;  MetropoUtan  NashviUe, 
Tennessee;  West  Bend,  Wisconsin;  and  Rochester,  New  York  — Ulce  the  states 
themselves,  are  in  the  Initial  stages  of  implementing  their  comprehensive 
school-to-work  transition  strategies.  We  observed  several  common  characteristics  of 
these  districts . 

Similar  to  the  approach  at  the  sute  level,  the  principal  focus  of  the  districts  is  on 
implementing  the  first  component:  a  process  to  provide  and  demonstrate  academic 
and  occupational  competencies.  This  involves  setting  high  standards  for  aU 
students,  especially  to  reach  National  Education  Goals  2,  3,  and  4.  Many 
researchers  and  educators  currently  are  focusing  on  systemwide  reform  as  having 
the  greatest  potential  to  improve  student  learning  and  achieve  the  National  Education 
Goals. ^  Thus,  one  could  view  education  reform  as  an  umbrella  covering  many  goals, 
including  improved  school- to- work  transition.  The  other  components  of 
comprehensive  strategies  are  largely  In  the  planning  stage. 

Only  one  of  the  districts,  Seminole  County  School  District  in  Florida,  has  a 
broad-based  career  education,  guidance,  and  counseling  program  integrated  into  its 
curriculum  to  reach  all  youth  (second  component) .  Two  of  Its  elements  are  the 
development  of  self-  and  career-awareness  for  students  In  kindergarten  through 
fifth  grade  and  the  development  of  career  goals  by  eighth  grade. 

Although  aU  districts  have  traditional  employer  Input  Into  vocational  curriculum, 
implementation  of  business  Unks  in  other  areas  (third  component)  is,  by-and-large, 
unsystematic .  Contacts  Include  business  participation  on  advisory  committees, 
teacher  internships  in  industry,  and  private-sector  employees  teaching  science  and 
tutoring  in  the  achools.  To  help  esUbUsh  Unks  between  the  school  and  the  business 
community,  the  Roosevelt  Renaissance  program  in  Portland,  Oregon,  has  hired  an 
individual  who  was  formerly  employed  in  private  sector-business .  The  situaUon  in 


^We  visited  Rochester,  New  York,  even  though  It  was  not  In  one  of  our  case  study 
states  because  our  expert  consultants  had  identified  It  as  having  a  specially  funded, 
model  comprehensive  strategy. 

^rly  In  1990,  the  President  and  the  nation's  governors  agreed  to  a  set  of  six 
NaUonal  Education  Goals  for  the  year  2000.  Goal  2  concerns  graduation  from  school; 
goal  3,  academic  achievement  and  citizenship;  ari  goal  4,  math  and  science 
achievement . 

^Systemwide  Education  Reform;  Federal  Leadership  Could  Facilitate  District -Level 
Efforts  (GAO/HRD-93-97,  Apr.  30,  1993),  p.  2. 
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RochMUr,  N«w  York,  Is  uxUqu*  in  this  ngurd  b«o*uM  th«  business  community 
takM  an  actlv*  l«ad«rship  rote  in  MUblishing  strong,  ooordinftttd  tiM  with  th«  city 
school  district.  For  sxampls,  th«  Rocbsstsr  BuslnMs  Eduottion  AlUano*  works  with 
ths  National  Cantar  on  Education  and  tha  Economy  to  ralsa  local  businaasaa* 
undarstanding  and  awaranaaa  of  •duoation*s  growing  and  changing  naada .  Tha 
Industrial  ManagaoMnt  Council,  an  association  of  about  300  oooqpaniaa,  Sa  balping  tha 
school  board  salact  •yj^Hnj  school-to«work  programa  for  inclusion  in  tha  district's 
school- to- work  transition  initlativa.  It  sponsors  \  caraar  aducation  program  that  has 
coursas  and  6-waak  inUmahipa  for  taachars  in  various  oompaniaa. 

All  of  the  districts  haya  soma  form  of  workplaca  axpoatira  programa  (fourth 
oomponant)  to  halp  oriant  youth  to  tha  world  of  work  and  allow  tham  to  saa  tha 
ralavanca  of  thalr  aducation.  Howavar,  tha  districts  ganarally  focua  thalr  atforts  on 
vocational  atudanta  and  oftan  on  thosa  thay  think  to  ba  at  risk  of  dropping  out. 
Furtharmora,  it  is  not  daar  that  workplaca  axpariancaa  ara  atructurad  to  ansura 
transition  to  jobs  with  caraar  potantial.  All  tha  dlstricta  wa  visitad  wara  in  tha 
procaaa  of  axpanding  thaaa  programs  to. apply  to  all  atudanta  but  bava  far  to  go. 


MANY  OBSTACLES  EXIST 

Tha  suta  and  local  ofndals,  taachars,  business  and  labor  raprasanUtivaa,  and 
axparts  wa  talked  with  identified  aeveral  obsudas  encountered  in  developing, 
implemantins,  and  accomplishing  the  goals  of  thalr  achool"to-work  transition 
initiatlvaa.  Soom  of  the  obataclaa  thay  mantionad  include: 

•  Some  employers,  especially  email  business  employers,  ara  reluctant  to  offer 
workplace  opportunitiea  to  youth  because  of  the  extra  management  time  and  costs 
that  woiild  ba  incurred  for  training  and  aupervlsing  the  youth  and  the  additional 
coat  to  aoiployers  for  insurance. 

•  School  ofndals  and  taachars  may  have  few  contacu  in  the  business  world , 
making  it  difficult  to  aaUbUsh  links  with  aoqployars. 

•  Many  paranta  who  have  traditional  expectations  may  doubt  that  a  new  approach 
with  a  atrong  orientation  to  tha  workplace  is  the  best  preparation  for  oollaga  for 
their  own  children.  Sooia  paranta  may  jMroaiva  the  new  achool-to-work 
transition  programs  aa  a  form  of  vocational  education. 

•  State  funding  is  uncertain  for  sUte  and  local  initiatives ,  induding  funding  for 
full-time  ataff  dadloatad  to  school-to- work  transition  initiatlvaa. 

•  SoflM  federal  grant  program  targeting  proviaions  limit  the  use  of  existing  grant 
moneys  in  achool-to-work  transition  efforts  anoompasalng  all  atudanta.  For 
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example,  we  were  edviaed  in  one  jurUdlctlon  that  the  eligiblUty  requirements  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnerahip  Act  (JTPA)  make  it  difficult  to  nme  JTPA  funds  in 
that  jurisdiction's  comprehanslve  school- to-work  transition  effort. 

•  Some  regional  economies  do  not  afford  numerous  Mid  promising  career  path  jobs. 
The  available  jobs  may  be  in  low-growth  occupations,  low-skiUed  aad  low-paying 
occupations,  or  in  businesses  with  Umlted  futures. 

•  Information  on  "lessons  learned"  is  not  often  coUected  or  available  on  the 
experiences  of  other  jurisdictions  in  attempting  to  plan  and  implement 
comprehensive  school-to-work  transition  strategies. 


THE  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1993  ADDRESSES  ALL 
COMPONENTS  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  STRATEGY 

The  three  basic  program  components  that  would  be  required  by  H .  R .  2884  are 
consUtent  with  the  components  identified  in  our  report  as  necessary  to  a 
comprehensive  strategy-improved  academic  performance,  training  in  occupational 
skills  demanded  by  employers,  orientation  to  the  worid  of  work  and  career  guidance 
and  development  to  provide  the  information  youth  need  to  make  informed  decisions 
about  their  future.  Thus,  we  support  the  direction  of  this  proposal  not  only  because 
it  contains  the  components  we  found  to  be  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  strategy 
but  also  becauie  it  addresses  levaral  other  Usuas  wa  raised  in  our  report. 

The  biU  addresses  two  concerns  we  raised  regarding  ways  to  maximize  federal  efforts 
in  this  area,  namely  that 

•    planning  and  implemenUtion  grants  be  given  only  for  comprehensive  school-to- 
work  transition  strategies,  where  the  emphasis  U  on  linking  plans  and  actions 
with  the  components,  toward  the  goal  of  having  aU  youth  possess  good  academic 
skills,  markeUble  occupational  skills,  and  appropriate  workpUce  behaviors;  and 

.    evaluation  granu  be  made  for  studies  designed  to  measure  mfianingful  outcbmes, 
such  as  better  employment  and  earnings  patterns. 

Our  report  also  sUted  that  the  federal  government  could  make  it  easier  for  state  and 
local  officiaU  to  use  existing  targeted  grants  in  school-to-work  transition  efforts,  an 
issue  the  proposal  addresses  with  a  waiver  provision  for  certain  program 
requirements .  This  could  make  it  easier  for  sute  and  local  off icIaU  to  use  existing 
Urgeted  grants  in  school-to-work  transition  efforts.  This  procedure  would  not 
necessarily  undermine  the  goals  of  the  affected  programs,  particularly  if  the 
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legislation  authorizing  the  waivers  stipulated  that  waivers  could  not  affect  any 
provision  relating  to  the  basic  purpoaea  or  goals  of  the  programs. 

In  addition,  relatively  little  information  is  available  on  what  school* to-work 
transition  strategies  would  work  in  the  United  States.  This  is  largely  an  uncharted 
area  for  most  states  and  school  districts  and,  as  we  wm  told,  is  likely  to  take  a  long 
time.  As  more  state  legislatures  and  local  bodies  take  action,  information  will  be 
developed  on  successful  and  less  successfiU  initiatives,  and  we  believe  the  role 
outlined  in  H.  R.  2884  for  the  federal  government  in  reporting  on  these  experiences 
is  useful.  This  would  include  reporting  on  federal  and  nonfederal  evaluations  of  the 
experiences. 

Recently,  federal  attention  has  been  focused  on  systemic  education  reform  that  is 
directed  to  improving  the  overall  educational  system  for  all  students;  it  is  not  limited 
to  support  of  specific  populations  of  students.  Supporting  the  development  of  a 
school-to-work  opportunities  system,  as  envisioned  in  H.R.  2884,  is  consistent  with 
improving  the  overall  educational  system  for  all  students  and  provides  the  continued 
strong  federal  leadership  that  this  difflctat  \mdertaking  reqxiires. 

One  issue  that  we  would  like  to  raise  in  closing  is  the  level  of  emphasis  that  should  be 
placed  on  career  guidance  and  development  and  bow  early  in  a  child's  education  it 
should  start.  Many  of  the  experu  we  talked  to  recommended  that  all  students 
participate  in  career  guidance  and  development  programs  starting  bafore  the  eighth 
grade  and  preferably  earlier. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  or  members  of  the  Committee  might  have . 


(205258) 
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The  Honorable  David  R  Obey  ^ 
Chjurman,  Joint  Economic  Committee 

The  Honorable  Jeff  Blngaman 

Chainnan,  Subcommittee  on  Technology  y-' 

and  National  Security  • —  — — 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
United  Sutes  Congress 

Many  youth  are  ill  prepared  for  work  when  they  leave  high  school,  often 
with  long-term  negative  consequences.  For  example,  about  30  percent  of 
youth  aged  16  to  24  lack  the  skills  for  entiy-levcl  employment,'  and 
60  percent  of  adults  in  their  late  twenties  have  not  found  a  steady  Job.^ 
This  situation  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by  poor  academic  preparation, 
limited  career  guidance,  inadequate  workplace  experiences,  and  other 
impediments  to  efflclent  schoot^o-work  transitions. 

Experts  often  find  school-to-work  transitions  in  the  United  States  to  be 
lacking  in  comparison  with  some  of  our  principal  foreign  competitors.  The 
experience  of  the  former  West  Germany  is  often  cited,  where  roughly 
two-thirds  of  all  youth  participate  in  apprenticeships  that  provide  an 
introduction  to  the  workplace,  teach  occupational  skills  and  related 
academic  skills,  and  help  facilitate  the  transition  to  work. 

How  to  achieve  better  traruitlons  to  the  workplace  is  the  subject  of  much 
debate.  In  response  to  these  concerns,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
aski'd  GAO  to  study  the  school-to-work  transition  problem  in  the  United 
StAtes.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  status  of 
comprehensive  school-to-work  transition  strate^es  at  tlie  state  level,  and 
identiiy  possible  federal  policy  (^tlons  for  assisting  such  strate^es.  (See 
app.  I  for  detailed  study  objectives.) 


Our  anal:nis  showed  that  even  though  American  high  schools  direct  most 
of  their  resources  toward  preparing  students  for  college,  few  incoming 
treshmen^-about  15  percent--^o  on  to  graduate  and  then  Obtain  a  4*year 
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coUege  degree  within  6  yttn  of  hi|>i  »chooI  graduation.'  A  wibstantial 
number  of  the  reiMinlng  86  percent  wwder  between  different  educational 
and  einploymert  exp«teiw»,  Rony  ieenOnily  in  prepwed  for  the 

workplace.^ 

Accordingly,  aoeiic  puMIc  oflJdala  and  educators  are  considering 
comprehewive  achooKo-work  traMWon  atrategiea  to  better  prepare  high 
school  atudenta  fbr  workplace  requirements.  WhUe  no  state  had  ftUly 
implemented  auch  a  atrategy  at  the  time  of  our  survey,  four 
atat«»-Florida.  Oregon,  Tenneaaee,  and  Wlaconsln— have  enacted 
statutory  provisiofw  leqMring  state  oflkiala  to  devek)p  and  implement 
■trateglea.  The  four  state*  are  now  undertaking  actions  on  the  following 
inteirelated  components  of  a  comptehenahre  schooUo-work  transition 
strategy. 

.  processes  for  developing  academic  and  occupational  competencies* 

•  career  education  and  development, 

•  extensive  links  between  school  systems  and  employers,  and 

•  meanii^fia  workplace  experiences. 

Each  of  the  four  states  has  taken  a  number  of  steps.  For  example, 
Tennessee  has  a  Joba  for  T€nne8aee*s  Graduates  program  to  improve  the 
work  habit*  and  empfcjyabllity  skills  of  high  school  seniors  who  are  most 
at  risk  of  dropping  out  FVorida  has  an  innovathre  career  education  and 
devek)pment  component  that  Inchjde*  h*vini5  students  devek)p  a 
focward4ooking  career  plan.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  ofndals  liave  hired  for 
their  Roosevelt  Renaissance  schooUo-work  transition  program  an 
individual  with  privatfr*ector  business  experience  to  establish  links  with 
the  envloyer  community,  and  Wisconsin  has  a  youth  apprenticeship 
program  to  provWe  students  new  fonms  of  meaningful  workplace 
experiences  and  occupational  skills. 
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State  and  local  offlclala,  educators,  and  others  we  Interviewed  cited 
numerous  obatadet  In  their  achooHo-work  transition  efforts.  These 
include  a  lack  of  information  on  what  other  Jurisdictions  have  done, 
employer  reluctance  to  provide  workplace  experiences,  parental  aversion 
to  their  children's  participation  in  such  experiences,  and  educator  belief 
that  targetinf  provisions  in  some  federal  categorical  grant  programs  limit 
the  use  of  those  Amds  In  school4owork  transition  initiatives. 

The  federal  govenunent  could  help  by  disseminating  evaluation  and  other 
information  on  the  lessons  learned  in  various  state  and  local 
9chool-to*work  trtnaitlon  initiatives.  The  government  also  could  provide 
advice  on  ways  that  schools  might  use  existing  categorical  grant  moneys, 
perhaps  through  waivers  (If  authorized  in  law),  in  schooUo-work  efforts. 


Receiu  studies  on  educstion  sikI  economic  competitiveness,"  Including 
our  previous  work  on  the  sul:ilect,^  have  concluded  that  the  goals  of 
secondary  schools  should  include  having  all  youth  possess  good  academic 
skills,*  marketable  occupational  skills,  and  approptiate  workplace 
behaviors.  We  reported  that  the  United  States  is  lag^  behind  some  of  its 
primary  international  ecotwmic  conu>etltors--Japan,  the  former  West 
Germaivy>  Sweden,  and  England~4n  having  students  acquire  academic  and 
occupational  skills  that  employers  iteed  aiKl  guiding  students'  transition 
from  school  to  w«k.' 

These  foreign  countries,  unlike  the  United  States,  have  national  policies 
that  emphasize  preparing  youth  for  employment'  Specific  approaches  vary 
by  country,  but  ^ically  schools  snd  employers  work  together  to  DtcUitate 
youths'  work  force  entry.  In  Japan,  for  example,  high  school  seniors  get 
Jobs  almost  exclusively  through  sciiool-employer  linkages,  with  employers 
baslr^g  hiring  dedskm  on  schools'  recommendations.  In  the  former  West 
Germany,  as  noted  earlier,  about  two4hirds  of  all  youth  participate  in 
apprentlccsh^is. 


♦What Woitelto#ttw< of  Se»oolKASCAKSItet>Oft for  AmwiM 2000.  VS.  t)ciwitffleRtof I^bcr.th* 
Chc4c«;HtfiSliii<rLiwW^.pp.6^n-lt>Mdt»<Hltf-.SchootiWocfc 
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The  United  States'  secondaty  education  system,  on  the  other  hand,  haa 
evolved  into  a  multitrack  ^stem  that,  according  to  many  experts, 
increasingly  does  not  serve  youth  effectively.  The  best  students  are 
directed  into  the  academic,  college-prep  track,  while  the  rest  are  sorted 
into  either  a  vocational  track  attracting  relatively  few  students  or  a 
typically  unchaUenglng  general  track  that  is  often  dted  as  preparing 
studenta  for  nothing  in  particular. 

U.S.  secondary  schools  generally  direct  most  of  their  resources  toward 
preparing  students  for  college.  However,  our  analysis  of  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  data  showed  that  fewyouth— about  15  percent  of  incoming 
high  school  freshmen— complete  a  4-year  degrea  within  6  years  of  the  end 
of  that  group's  high  school  educatioa  This  reflects  the  fact  that  roi*ghly 
20  percent  of  incoming  high  school  fMimen  drop  out  before  graduating, 
and  only  about  I  in  5  of  Uie  remaining  students  ends  up  with  a  4-year 
college  degree  within  6  years  of  high  school  grvluatioa 

In  a  previous  work  we  noted  that,  in  tiie  past,  even  though  nuiny  youth  in 
the  United  States  had  few  akllls  and  limited  language  and  computation 
akllls,  a  substantial  number  of  youth  could  strive  for  and  eventually  get 
entzy-Ievel  positions  in  semlskUled,  higher  wage  manufacturing 
occupations.  Today,  tliese  kinds  of  Jobs  are  Increasingly  being  phased  out; 
getting  JoU  with  high*wage  potential  now  requires  higher  entzy-Ievel 
skills.  In  addition,  employers  want  employees  who  are  versatile  and  able 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions  not  only  by  learning  new  skills  but  also  by 
changing  their  roles  in  tiie  workplace— by  working  in  teams,  sharing 
management  responsibilities,  mA  soWing  problems.'^ 

The  Inadequate  preparati<xi  of  young  workers  has  both  individual  and 
social  costs.      unprepared  Individual  forgoes  considerable  earnings  over 
a  lifetime  while  contributing  to  lagging  national  productivity  growtii  and 
Increasing  social  welfare  costs." 

Current  federal  grant  programs  supporting  secondary  Instruction  were  not 
established  with  ti«  goals  of  aiding  comprehensive  school-to-work 
transition  strategies  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The  fedenl  programs  are 
highly  targeted,  mostly  on  specific  populations  of  students— such  as  the 
poor,  tiie  disabled,  and  those  with  limited  English  proGciency--and 
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Scope  and 
Methodology 


propowd  ftHMUnf  for  comprehenitve  Khool-to-work  tnuwition  initiatives. 

In  August  1903,  as  we  were  completing  work  on  this  atu<ly,  the 
adminbtratton  submitted  to  the  Cocifrets  draft  legislation.  Introduced  as 
RR  2884  and  &       the  "Schoot^o-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993*  As 
cunrently  drafted,  the  bUls  include  provisions  that  would  authorize 
development  grants  to  siqjport  state  efforts  in  designing  schooUo-work 
transition  strategies,  implemcntatkm  grants  for  states  ready  to  begin 
operation  of  their  strategiea,  and  wahrecs  of  certain  statutory  and 
regulatory  provisloni  in  federal  Job  training  and  education  programs  that 
may  impede  ichoo(*to>work  trsMltion  efforts.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
authociw  si4)port  for  aome  granta  to  local  communities. 


To  arrive  at  the  key  components  of  a  comprehensive  schooHo-work 
transition  strategy,  we  reviewed  the  literature  in  the  field  of 
school-to^ork  transition,  including  repoitn  of  the  Secretary  of  Ubor's 
Commission  on  Achieving  Neceaaaiy  SkUIs  (the  scans  Commission),'^  the 
National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy,"  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,"  and  prior  oao  work."  We  also  consulted  with 
numerous  experts  in  the  field. 

To  determine  how  many  states  have  adopted  the  components  of 
comprehenshw  strategies,  we  conducted  a  telephone  survey  of  all  50 
states  and  the  Dtstrtct  of  Cohunbla,  contacting  in  each  state  the  offices  of 
the  governor  and  the  chief  school  officer.  Based  on  that  survey,  we 
identified  four  states  that  had  formally  adopted  the  components  of  a 
cocnprehenshne  strategy-^otida,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin.  We 
visited  these  four  states,  and  in  each  state  we  visited  a  school  district 
recotnmended  by  state  officials  to  gain  an  understanding  about  how  state 
and  local  officials  are  implementing  the  strategies.  We  also  visited 
Rochester,  New  York,  because  our  expert  consultants  identified  it  as 
havlnga  model  comprehensive  strategy.  (App.  I  provkles  additional  details 
on  our  scope  and  methodotogy.) 
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W€  did  our  work  between  November  1992  and  May  1993  in  accordance 
vrith  generally  accepted  government  audiOivg  standards. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  need  for  better  school-to- work  transition 
to  make  high  school  graduates  more  employable  and  improve  the 
competitiveness  of  the  American  economy.  FVequenUy,  however,  analyses 
of  the  problem  are  too  limited,  addressing  only  a  particular  issue"  or  a 
subset  of  the  high  school  student  population."  For  example,  a  study  may 
focus  on  improving  the  academic  skills  and  work  competencies  of 
noncoUege-bound  youth. 

Experts  indicate  that  one  problem  with  such  narrov/ analyses  Is  that  they 
fail  to  recogniae  the  challenge  of  providing  sound  academic  skills  and 
work  competencies  to  the  entire  student  population.  Another  problem  is 
that  such  analyses  do  not  sut&dently  recognize  that  providing  skills  and 
competencies  alone  Is  insufficient  for  better  school-to-work  transition. 
Writers  on  the  subject  believe  that  to  prepare  the  naUon's  youth  for  the 
work  world,  all  studentt  need  timely  career  education  and  development 
that  goes  beyond  traditional  career  counseling.  This  would  Involve 
incorporating  work  world  examples  and  problems  into  classroom 
discussions  and  activities. 

Many  observers  believe  that  it  also  would  be  Important  to  supplement 
such  classroom  actions  with  meaningful  experiences  In  actual  workplace 
environments  through  such  arrangements  as  Internships,  cooperative 
education  programs,  ai>d  youth  apprenticeships,"  Further,  in  designing 
and  carrying  out  actions  to  prepare  students  for  the  world  of  work,  it  is 
important  to  have  strong  links  between  schools  aiKl  employers," 
Examples  of  such  links  are  employer  participation  on  schools*  policy  and 
advisoiy  boards,  to  inform  the  schooto  of  workplace  skills  and 
competency  needs;  employer  activities  In  the  classroom,  to  teach  or 
Illustrate  the  relevance  of  classroom  lessons  to  the  work  world;  and 
teacher  Intemshlpa  In  industry',  to  help  teachers  learn  the  skills  and 
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knowledge  required  In  work  settings.  Such  links  help  keep  the  cumoUunt 
rdevant  to  the  workplace. 

Based  on  our  literature  reviews  and  discussions  with  experts,  a 
comprehensive  achool-to-work  tzanaition  strategy  would  encompass  the 
following  inttttelated  components: 

•  processes  for  developing  the  academic  and  occupational  competencies  of 
all  students, 

•  career  eduoUion  and  de\'dopment  for  all  students, 

•  extensive  links  between  schoob  and  employ^  and 

•  meaningAiI  workplace  eiqpetlences  for  all  students. 


While  offldala  and  dtixcni  in  many  states  are  beginning  to  develop 
position  papen  or  proposals  to  sohre  schoot-to-wCK-k  transition  problems, 
only  four  states  have  moved  to  the  stage  of  adopting,  in  legislation,  the 
four  compocwnts  of  a  comprehensive  school-to-woric  transition  strategy 
that  we  Mentifled  In  those  four  state*,  implementation  progress  has  been 
limited,  pait^  because  of  the  newncM  of  the  stzategtet.  The  states  with 
comprehensive  schooHo-wock  transition  stnUegles  are  Florida,  Oregon. 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin,  each  of  whkh  pasMd  legialatlon  during  the 
1901  to  1992  period 

Repreuentatives  of  nine  other  states  told  us  that  they  are  considering 
adopting  such  strategies.  Three  states  have  btHs  pending  in  their 
legislatures  proposing  such  strategies  (Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Washington),  atK)ther  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  state  Board  of  Regents 
for  approval  (New  York),  three  are  developing  a  plan  for  submission  to  the 
legisiiOure  (Calif onnia,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont),  and  two  have  enacted 
legislation  mandating  the  devck)pnHnt  ofa  plan  (Arkansas  snd  New 
JeiSQr), 

In  the  four  states  that  have  adopted  the  components  of  a  comprehensive 
strategy,  inq;>Iementation  has  Jivt  gotten  under  way  and  conskierable 
^'ncettainaes  remain.  The  nwst  intense  activity  has  been  in  developing  the 
s<x- demlc  and  occupatkmal  competencies  of  all  students  (first 
con»!>onent).  Most  of  the  new  statewide  goals,  standards,  implementation 
actt^  ity,  and  reporting  have  been  in  this  area.  The  states,  for  example,  are 
plfdng  heavy  emphasis  on  reducing  drop-out  rates  and  improving  the 
^ademk  pecfonnance  of  students. 
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For  example^  Jote  for  TcnmMM't  Graduatet,  a  ptofram  for  seniors  who 
•re  mo«t  at  iWc  of  dropping  out,  it  p«t  of  the  tttte**  strategy  for  ra^ 
the  owsn  levd  of  sc^teiUc  pei<btin«*c«  and  work  pr«para«k«  of  the 
state's  yojlK  Scnkirs  •!«  trained  throuilKMt  tiie  year  to  cocnpetec^ 
enhance  their  peitcnal  work  trate  aivi  csnployaUUty  akIUs;  foIk>w^ 

(nKhwtkxv  ^)edaIM  aaaist  fraduates  to  seardttog  f or  and  ftod^ 
jote.  Oregon  to  one  of  several  state*  developing  studert  graduatkm 
standaivh.  T^e  state  pisM  to  taue  Certlflcatcs  of  Advanced  Maatery  to 
those  students  who  can  ihow  they  meet  these  standards. 

Ftogretf  ii  more  limited  on  the  other  three  components  of  the  states' 
comprehenrtve  schooMo-work  transMon  strategies,  for  enmple,  Florida 
is  the  only  state  of  the  four  with  a  comprehcrMtve  career  education, 
guidance,  md  devdopmei*  program  (second  component).  As  part  of  that 
program,  to  the  19ei'02  school  year,  about  M  percent  of  Rortda's  eighth 
graders  completed  career  ptans  that  are  deslrMd  to  hdp  studenu  set 
career  goals  snd  plan  a  cuirktdvn  that  will  help  them  achieve  these  goals. 
We  note,  th«4h,  that  Florida*s  program  predates  the  state's 
convrchcnstve  achoo(«hworfc  transition  strategy,  and  local  school 
districts  are  not  required  to  adopt  U.  llie  other  three  atates  ate  just 
devekiplng  pflot  or  demonstrtOon  progrsns. 

As  for  establishing  Unka  between  schooto  and  employers  (third 
component),  only  Oregon  and  Wlsconsta  have  ertabUahed  jotot 
st«te4>tMineas4abor  bodies  to  lystemsllcsUy  coordinate  and  monitor 
8chool4o-wock  tratMitton  efforts.  Florida  and  Tennessee,  however, 
indicated  that  they  aoUdt  employer  views  on  education  and  work  force 
matters.  (Toncemtog  providing  meanlngAil  wori^lace  experiences  to 
students  (fourth  component),  such  new  activities  as  youth  apprenticeship 
prograzM  are  JiMt  statttog,  and  on  a  very  ttmtted  basis  at  that  For  example, 
Florida  and  WlscocMin  each  had  their  first  ao  youth  spprenUces  to  the 
1902-03  school  year.  Oregon  and  Tennessee  will  pik)t  their  first  youth 
apprenticesh^is  to  the  loom  school  year.  Officials  to  sU  of  the  states  we 
visited,  m  weUas  to  Rochester,  New  York,  tok)  us  that  they  were  to  the 
process  of  expanding  these  programs  to  apply  to  more  itudents. 

Additional  detaila  on  state  level  actioiw  are  contained  to  appendixes  n 
through  V. 


Limited  Implementation  at      Although  vre  visited  school  districts  that  the  states  identified  as 
the  School  District  Level        exemplary,  these  distikis,  Uke  the  states  themsehes,  sie  to  the  toitial 
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Stages  of  implementing  their  comprehensive  school- to  work  transition 
strmtegle*,  NeveithdeM,  we  observed  »ever«I  characterittlcs  of  these 
districts. 

The  prindpsl  focus  of  the  districts  is  on  implementirjg  the  tiwt  component: 
a  process  to  provide  and  demonstrate  good  academic  and  occupational 
competencies.  Profress  to  date  on  the  other  compocvenU  is  largely  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Only  one  of  the  districts,  Seminole  County  School  District  in  Florida,  has  a 
broad-based  career  education,  guidance,  and  counseling  program 
integrated  Into  its  cuiriculum  to  readi  all  youth  (second  component).  Two 
of  its  elements  are  the  development  of  self-  and  career  awarextess  for 
students  in  Undergarten  through  fifth  grade  and  the  development  of 
career  goab  by  eighth  grade. 

Although  all  districts  have  traditional  employer  input  into  vocational 
curriculum,  implementation  of  business  links  in  other  areas  (third 
component)  is,  by^id^aige,  unsystematic.  Contacts  include  business 
paxtldpatlon  on  advisoiy  committees,  teacher  internships  In  industry,  and 
private-sector  employees  teacliing  science  and  tutoring  In  the  schools.  To 
help  establish  links  between  the  school  and  the  business  community,  the 
Roosevelt  Renaissance  program  in  Poctland,  Oregon,  has  hired  an 
individual  who  was  formerly  employed  In  private-sector  busir>ess.  The 
situation  in  Rochester,  New  York,  is  unique  in  this  regard  because  the 
business  community  takes  an  active  leadership  role  in  establishing  strong, 
coordinated  ties  with  the  city  schools. 

All  of  the  districts  have  some  form  of  workplace  exposure  programs 
(fourth  component)  to  help  orient  youth  to  the  worid  of  work  and  allow 
them  to  see  the  relevance  of  their  education.  However,  the  districts 
generally  focus  their  efforts  on  vocational  students  and  often  on  thoie 
they  think  to  be  at  risk  of  dropping  out  Furthermore,  it  is  not  clear  that 
workplace  experiences  are  structured  to  ensure  trai»itJon  to  jobs  with 
career  potential.  All  the  districts  we  visited  were  in  the  process  of 
expanding  these  programs  to  apply  to  all  students. 

Additional  details  on  district  and  school-level  actions  arc  contained  in 
appendixes  II  througli  VI. 
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iur«««  nWo«l«o  TPvicT    TtHs  «Ute  and  local  officials,  UMcben,  burinm  and  tabor  repre«nuttv«, 
Many  OOStaCieS  bXlSt  ^exp«t8wetalkedwlthkJentmedaev««lobetacle«€n^ 
devdoplng.  implementing,  aM  accoinpUdUnl  the  goata  or  thdr 
sdK)ol4o*  work  tianiitkm  intUativea.  Fblk>wlng  are  some  of  ^ 
mentioned: 

.  SometaborUiwinakeitdiflUniltforWghachoolatudentatopartidpatein 
certain  wotk-baaed  e3q)eriencea,  such  aa  worker  compen»atkm  proviri 

excluding  underage  students. 
.  Some  detailed  state  regulationaleaaenflexlbiUty  at  the  local  level  For 
example,  a  Tennoaee  Board  of  Education  refutation  retpiired  that  aU 
schooto  teach  5  houra  of  math  to  an  studwta  each  week,  whkh  made  it 
difficult  for  the  state's  achooto  to  tailor  proframs  to  itudents'  individual 

.  Some  federal  frant  program  targeting  provisk)n9,  In  the  opinion  of  some 
educatora,  limit  itflng  existing  grant  moneys  In  achooHo-work  transition 
efforts  encompassing  all  students.  We  were  advised  in  one  Jurisdiction  that 
the  eligibility  requlrenMnta  of  the  Job  Trslnlng  Paitnenhlp  Act  (jtpa) 
make  H  difficult  to  \Me      ftinds  In  that  juriidiction'a  comprehenstve 

scbool-to-work  transition  effort. 

•  State  funding  is  uncertain  for  state  and  k)cal  initiatives,  including  funding 

for  ftiB-time  staff  dedicated  to  achool4o-work  transition  initiatives. 
.  Some  employefs,  especially  smsUbuslneaaemptoyeta,  are  reluctant  to 
offer  wori?>lace  opportunltiea  to  youth  because  of  the  extra  management 
time  and  coeU  that  would  be  incuned  for  tnlnSng  and  supervising  the 
youth  and  the  additional  copt  to  emptosrers  for  insurance. 

•  Some  tiadltionalunivenity  entrance  requirements  may  not  accept  the 
credits  of  some  new  academk  daases  oriented  to  the  work  worid. 

.  School  offldata  and  teachers  rwy  have  few  contacts  in  the  business  worid, 
making  it  difficult  to  catabUah  Unks  with  employers. 

•  School  scheduling  practkea  can  be  lMtitutk)naUy  rigid,  making  it  difficult 
to  schedule  multihour,  Interdiadpllnaiy  classes  that  are  sometlmea  seen  as 
needed  In  a  compreheMive  achooMo-work  transition  strategy, 

.  Information  on -kaeoM  learned' to  not  often  coUected  or  avaitable  on  the 
experiences  of  other  Jurtodktiona  In  attempting  to  ptan  and  implement 
comprehensive  schooUo-work  transitioo  strategies. 

.  Many  partnu  who  have  traditional  expectatkxts  may  doubt  that  a  new 
approach  with  a  strong  orientation  to  the  workplace  to  the  best 
preparation  for  college  for  their  own  cWWrea  Some  parents  msy  perceive 
the  new  schooUo-work  transition  programs  sa  a  focrn  of  vocational 
education. 
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•  Some  regkNMl  economies  do  ikA  afford  nuiMTow 
path  Jobe,  The  avaUable  jobs  may  be  In  krw-«rowth  occnipations, 
k>w-slcflkd  and  k>wi;>«yins  occiq>ations,  or  In  burincMcs  wt^ 
futures. 


Overcoming  these  oboUdes  wtU  require  miKh  effort  at  the  aute  and  kK^ 
levels,  given  the  responsibilities  at  those  levels  for  educational  matters. 
But  the  problem  of  Inadequate  8chool4o-work  transitions  is  also  a  national 
problem  affecting  international  competitiveness,  and  the  federal 
government  could  help  state  and  local  planning  and  implcmenlatkxi 
efforts. 

The  federal  government  could  help    collecting  and  disseminating 
information  on  the  lessons  learned  In  the  state  and  local  Jurisdictions  that 
initiate  school-to-work  transition  efforts,  in  addition,  though  other 
countries  have  well-established  strategies,  relativr:ly  Uttle  Information  is 
available  on  what  would  work,  or  ncA  work,  in  the  VS.  setting.  This  is 
largely  an  uncharted  area  for  most  Americans. 

However,  our  survey  of  the  states  showed  that  many  Jurisdictions  are 
beginning  to  take  actions  on  school-to- work  transition  matters.  We 
anticipate  that  as  more  le^latmes  and  k)cal  bodies  take  action, 
Information  will  be  developed  on  successful  and  less  successful  initiatives, 
and  the  federal  govenunent  could  play  a  use.'jl  role  by  reporting  on  these 
experiences.  This  would  incIiKlo  reporting  on  federal  and  nonfederal 
evaluations  of  the  experiences. 

The  federal  government  also  could  make  it  easier  for  state  and  local 
oflicials  to  use  existing  targeted  grants  in  schoolHo-work  transition  efforts. 
One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  through  waivers,  alk)wing  the  funds  to  be 
used  in  such  efforts.  This  procedure  would  not  rtecessartly  undermine  the 
goals  6f  the  affected  programs,  particularly  if  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  waivers  stipulated  that  waivers  couM  not  affect  ar^  provision  relating 
to  the  basic  purposes  or  goah  of  the  programs.™ 

Whether  federal  funds  spent  on  school -to- work  transition  efforts  are  firom 
existing  grant  programs  or,  as  envisaged  in  the  administration's  draft 
"School -to- Work  Opportunities  Act,"  from  a  new  grant  program,  we 
bollevc  that  any  federal  invrstmetU's  effect  would  be  maximized  if 
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pUnnii«  and  iB^kmaolatkm  frartts  are  <t^ 
•dmoMo^woric  tnuwition  Miatefitt,  whcfe  the  en^ 
pUraa2vl»ctk)rawtm  the  four  components  towi^ 
youth  poMCM  food  aciwleinic  iMriEita^ 
appropriate  wori^lAce  bchKvkc*  and 
evaluatkm  ^airta  ace  made  forstodlea  deaifned  to  meawre 
out^mM^  auch  M  better  tnfd^^ 


Matters  for 

Congressional 

Consideration 


U  the  Concnaa  wiahea  to  auppoit  actK>oMch  wock  traiMitkm  atr^ 

coukl  coraUter  encoivi^inC  the  adRdnlatntfkm 

on  leaaocw  Icanwd  In  variooa  atate  «id  kKal  taUtlathm  It  also  could 

cncounfe  reater     of  exiatinc  profram  ftinda  to  adiool4o-w^ 

tranamon  acrategfea,  !nclQdln|  authodiing  wahwca  to  penntt  uae  of 

exiattng  Aihdi  in  convKhcfMhw  achooMo-wott  tranii^ 

However,  for  maxliwjm  effect,  any  ftmda  made  available  ahould  be  only 

for  cocnpfehe»tveadtooUo-wocktrMMitk>n  efforts,  and  Amda  for 

evaluatlona  ahould  be  for  atudiea  deaiined  to  meaaure  meaningful 

outcomea. 


Agency  Comments 


Depailxnent  of  Education  and  Department  of  Labor  officials  reviewed  a 
draft  of  this  report  and  provided  oral  conunenta.  They  generftUy  agreed 
with  the  repoct*a  contcnta  and  auffeated  technical  dtfngea,  which  we 
made,  aa  appropriate.  We  also  provided  drsfta  of  the  appendbcea  to  each  of 
the  statea  and  acho(d  diatricta  we  visited  and  incorporated  their  conuncnU 
aaaKMopriate. 

We  are  sending  copies  ofthia  report  to  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
conunitteca,  the  Secretariea  of  Education  and  Labor,  and  other  intereated 
pattica. 

Pleaae  call  me  on  (208)  512-7014  if  you  or  your  ataff  have  any  questions. 
Other  mi^or  contributors  to  thia  report  are  listed  in  appendbc  m 


UndaG.Mocra 
Director,  Education 
and  Employment  Isauea 
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ABPtMtel  

Objectives,  Scope,  and  Methodology 


Ihe  aim  <tf  our  work  WM  to  develop  an  ovmiew  of  state  profreM  on 
cocnprdicnsive  achooko-work  ttanaMociairatefies  and  to  klentuy 
poMa>!e  fedetal  polk7  actk)m  in  thla  ana.  To  do  this,  we  eatabUahed  the 
foUowini  study  ol^fef^tvea: 

•  Identtiy  the  key  cocnpaiefUa  of  acoiiiprriveniive  achooUo-work  tianaition 
atzategy. 

•  Detetrnlne  how  many  states  hatvefocmaUy  adopted  the  cotnponents<rf  a 
comprehensive  achooUo- work  transition  strategy  and  what  they  have 
done  to  implement  them. 

•  Describe  obstacles  to  planning  and  tinpIementationfiKed  by  atate  and 
local  oflkiato  in  their  compiehcMive  achooMo-work  tiansitkm  strategies. 

•  Identify  how  the  federal  fovenunent  could  auppoct  the  statea  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  comprehensive  school-to-work  transitkm  initiatives. 

To  aixive  at  the  key  componcnta  oi  a  compreheniive  atzategy,  we  reviewed 
the  Uterature  in  the  itetd  of  sdKKd^o-work  transitkxi,  including  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labot^s  Commiaston  on  Achieving  Ke ceasaiy  SkUla  (the 
SCANS  Commisdon),*  the  National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Ecocvomy,' 
and  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,' and  prior  QAO  work.^  We  also 
consulted  with  numerous  eiperts  in  the  iMd. 

To  stay  within  the  acope  <rf  our  study,  we  restricted  our  klentificstlon  <tf 
components  to  the  substantive  aspects  of  a  comprehensive  schooUo-work 
transition  strategy  and  did  not  focua  on  other  fiKtors  that  would  be 
in4)ortant  to  aiv  educational  8trBtegy--nainety.  the  need  for  adequate  data 
collection  aiKl  reporting  for  evaluating  the  success  of  the  strategy . 
Ftirtheninoce,  we  did  iwt  cxarnirw  the  ability  of  the  infoimatkm  systerns  of 
the  states  sikI  sdiool  distzicts  we  visited  to  messure  inesningftil  outcomes 
of  comprri>enatve  school-to-work  transitkxi  strategies,  such  aa  the 
employment  ar>d  earnings  patterns  (rf  their  high  achool  graduates.  Titus, 
we  have  rK>  basis  for  Judglr\g  the  absohite  iior  comparttlve  effectiveneas  of 
the  states  snd  sdioot  distiicu  that  have  and  have  not  adopted  the 
strategies. 


'WiM  Wort  BtqiimolSdiocte  A  SCANS  atpoitfcrAwwrtc^SOOO.  U&  Dtfmmmotlibot.  Utt 

Wort*»ct.Ain<rtem'tC>KicrHl#iMliorLairWMwt(Wi^U#ni.I>.C;  IMO). 
'C<iwBQ<lomi.ttii.lMJi<M#tSd>ootoW(irt.aowthimaiSwilSdM^^  im> 
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To  detmnine  htm  nw^  ftate*  have  sdo|M  aft  IcMt  the  cc^^ 
cotmprcho^ve  tttritegkn,  we  cooducted  >tel<|)hone  turvey  of  60 
iMM  and  the  DMifet  of  ColunMi,  contacting  ki 
the  fovcmor  and  the  cMef  achoot  olBccr.  Baaed  upon  the  zeiponaca  we 
ncdwd.  foOawHv  mMcclal  aent  to  ut,  and  aubaequont 
iftpiopiiafte,  we  IdcniUled  fow  ataiM  that  had  fo(i^^ 

andWiacoMin. 

We  then  vWted  thoae  acatea  and  nMi  with  cofnlaam  atate  fomnroent 
oflkoala  and  buainea»4abor  membafs  of  atate  coocdinatinc  bodiea  (Or^^ 
and  Wlacoinrin)  to  dHccmine  how  atate  offidala  are  impleme^^ 
cotiyonenia  and  the  obataciea  they  areCwA^i-Oflklria  in  each  atate 
pran^dcd  ua  with  a  deacription  of  lelevant  atate  Uwa;  we  did  not  veiU^ 
thck  accuracy.  In      atate,  we  abo  vWted  the  local  achool  diatrict  that 
offidala  identified  <oc  ua  aa  the  moat  advanced  in  itt  achooUo^work 
tiaraiUon  effocta.  Theae  were  Seminole  County  (Fk)rida),  Portland 
(OrefonX  KetropoUtan  NMhviDe  (Tenneaaee),  and  Wcat  Bend 
(WiacoMin).  We  alao  viitted  Rochaater  (New  York),  even  thoutf  \  it  was 
not  in  one  of  our  caae  atudy  alatea,  becauae  our  expeit  conauhants  had 
identified  it  aa  hawW  «  4>«ciaay  (Med.  nwdel  compcehei^^ 
(>ir  work  In  the  diatiicta  fnvohned  contacto  with  diatrict  offldala,  achool 
pcindpala,  and  teacheta.  In  aome  caaea,  we  alao  met  with  buaineaa  and 
iaboriepreaentathw.  In  addltk)n.  atate  and  achooi  diatfkt  repreaentativea 
ki  each  atate  and  achool  dtatzkC  had  the  opportunity  to  review  and  provkle 
commenta  to  the  appendix  aummariakic  their  ieap«cth«Jucladk:tk)na. 

Becauae  our  approach  took  ua  only  tojutiadicttona  that  had  fonwaliy 
adopted  all  of  the  conponcnia  of  a  comprehenatve  achooi-to-work 
tranaMon  atrategy,  we  dU  not  vlait  Juriadlctkma  with  one  or  more 
exemplaiy  componenu  but  not  all  four  conrponettfa.  Therefore,  we  would 
not  have  viiited  a  Juriadlctkm  that  oc4y  had.  for  example,  a  model  career 
educadon  and  development  progfam  (one  of  the  componenta). 

To  klenti^yobatactoa  encountered  to  planning  cowptehenaive 
ad¥)oU»work  tianritkin  atialegiea  and  optkMW  for  federal  actk)n,  we 
conaidetedthevtewaofthee:ipert«wecoBaulted.therecommendatfa)na 
of  varioua  atudy  ^Dupa.  the  opintona  of  the  ktdivkiuata  we  talked  with  k\ 
the  four  atatea  and  five  k>cal  achool  diatrtcta  we  vlalted,  and  the  reautta  of 
prtoroAowork. 
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AppcttdbcH 

Florida 


Fk>ri(U  officials  re«Uied  in  the  inid<19e08  that  ft  gap  existed 
emerging  job  requirements  and  the  ability  of  Florida's  work  force  to  meet 
them.  For  example,  they  estimated  that,  if  the  number  of  school  drop-outs 
remained  unchanged  fjrom  Its  1990  level,  the  cost  to  society  would  be  at 
least  $22  billion  in  lost  revenue  and  increased  costs  for  wel£u«, 
unemployment,  and  otine  between  1001  and  the  year  2000.  Concern  about 
this  led  officials  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  school^work  transition 
strategy. 


Horida's  school-to-work  transition  strategy  incorporates  two  programs: 
career  preparation  and  school  improvement  According  to  a  Florida 
official,  the  first,  the  "Blueprint  for  Career  Preparation,*  is  one  of  several 
work  preparation  programs  and  provides  the  framework  for  educators  to 
prepare  youth  to  successf^  enter  and  remain  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
work.  First  implemented  as  state  poUcy  in  the  1068-89  school  year,  it 
supports  student  preparation  for  and  articulation  to  workplaces, 
vocational-technical  opportunities,  and  colleges  or  universities.  Its  main 
objectives  include  irtcreaaing  students*  academic  performance,  enhancing 
their  self-esteem  and  career  awarertess,  and  improving  their  interpersonal 
and  employability  skills. 

The  second,  "Blueprint  2000:  A  System  of  School  Improvement  and 
Accountability,*  referred  to  as  "Blueprint  2000,*  was  enacted  in  1991 .  It 
intends  to  raise  standards  and  decentralize  the  educational  system  by 
freeing  school  districts  to  design  learning  environments  and  experiences 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  each  child.  Three  of  Its  goals  are  to  graduate 
students  from  hii^t  school  who  (1)  are  prepared  to  enter  the  work  force 
and  pofltsecondary  education;  (2)  can  successfully  compete  at  the  highest 
levels  nationally  and  intemationaUy;  aiul  (3)  are  prepared  to  make 
welt-reasoned,  thoughtful,  and  healthy  lifelong  deciskm. 


Institutions  Responsible         Responsibility  for  implementing  the  school-to-work  transition  strategy 
for  Implementing  Strategy  with  the  Florida  Department  of  Education.  The  Florida  strategy  is  not 

administered  by  a  work  force  devek>pment  board,  as  in  Oregon  and 
Wisconsli^  whose  school-to-work  transition  strategics  are  part  of  formally 
coordinated  work  force  development  strategies. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Education's  responsibilities  in  both  programs 
include  providing  technical  assistance  and  training  to  ar\y  school  district 
implementing  them.  The  Florida  Commlaaion  on  Education  Reform  and 


Background 


Goals  of  the 

School-to-Work  Transition 
Strategy 
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AccowrtabUlly,  cMbltahed  by  *BhMFrinta00O*  to  an 
ciMled  to  ovcfMe  the  dcwekipmcnt,  eMabU^^ 
BudntcfiMice  of  the  tchoot  inycovcmcfa  and  «cc^^ 

Implementation  Steategy        Ttie  'Bhieprtat  foe  Career  Pwpawttoo^  pcopoaca  no  nv^Joridwctural 
awniea   the  tOfmnMK»  ayMcm,  ami  ita  aclo^^ 
voluntary.  Ihoae  school  dMtkU  ImiOenientif^  the  *m 
Prcparatten*  are  cncouraced  to  Incnaae  i|)prentk^^ 
and  acadenv  achooK  and  techi)cep  pcofranw  and  to  det«io^ 
for  (Ming  career  and  education  i4anilnc  ayatcfAL  Itie  De^^ 
Educatkm  ia  to  play  a  leadefihip  fole  imidemeii^ 
letMatton,cKpandin<paitn<tahlp«,andptovidiBftechtiicalaaa^ 

Tlie  tranattion  to  the  new  ayrtcm  of  achool  linimfvement  a^ 
accountabUlty  tmler 'Blueprint  200(r  ia  pcc«}ected  to  take  pUce  In  at^ 
Schoola  miMt  flnt  develop  needa  aaaeaamenta  In  1002^  and  then  aubmit 
a<*ool  improvement  plam  to  their  achool  boank  for  approval  Ttw  plana 
are  to  be  Implefncnted  In  100»««.  and  the  achoot  boatda  muat  aend  repocta 
on  adwols  not  maUng  adequate  piocraaa  to  the  atate  Depamnent  of 
Educatkm  idoni  wtth  renegotiated  profraaa  provialona  In  1904^.  Then, 
the  cyde  atatta  agala  Dte  Depaitment  of  Education  will  offer  technkal 
a^atance  to  achooto  that  need  help.  If  a  adioot  ahows  no  pro^eaa  after  3 
yean,  k  ia  repotted  to  the  atate  Board  of  Education  for  action. 

In  addition, 'Blueprint  SOOCr  requirea  the  Florida  Goouniaalon  on 
Education  Reform  and  AccountabUlty  to  randondy  select  achoola  for 
review.  Ifasdioot  should  not  meet  the  criteriaeatibUahed  by  the 
Commiaaton,  the  Commlaaton  ia  torefcr  the  diattlct  to  the  atate  Board  of 
Education.  Hie  Board  of  Education  can  then  raqueat  the  atate  Oflke  of  the 
Auditor  Genecal  to  conduct  a  formal  program  audtt  of  the  achooL  nte 
state  Board  of  Education  can  use  the  RMtts  of  thia  audit  aa  additional 
information  when  datenniiai^  appropriate  actioa 
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Components  of  the 
School-to-Work 
Transition  Strategy 


Academic  and 
Occupational 
Competencies 


To  improve  the  acAdemlc  sUUs  of  Florida  high  school  giaduateft,  in  1962 
the  Florida  Board  of  Education  approved  student  performance  standards 
and  statements  of  outcomes.  The  exit-level  skills,  knowledge,  and  values 
Identified  in  the  report  l^y  the  U.S.  Dej^artment  of  Labor  Secretary's 
Commiaskm  on  Achieving  Neccasaxy  SkiUs  (scans)'  are  to  provide  a 
framework  for  the  standards  that  Florida  will  require  of  ail  its  students, 
llurough  *SchoolYear  2000,*  a  research  and  design  Initiative  charged  vdth 
considering  new  approaches  to  butxiictional  delivery,  Florida  Sute 
Unlvefsit/a  Learning  Systems  Institute  is  instituting  a  process  to  verify  the 
SCANS  standards  for  Florida  arwl  set  up  an  ongoing  process  to  keep  them 
current 

At  the  same  time,  the  sUte  Department  of  Education  Is  systematically 
deleting  k>w-level  courses  and  adding  higher  level  courses  to  the  list  of 
courses  approved  for  graduation  fh>m  high  school  During  this  process,  it 
is  adding  courses  that  use  instructioncl  methods  Involving  the  practical 
application  of  sdentlflc  and  technical  principles  to  help  students  who  have 
difBcuity  with  academic  courses  learn  the  content  of  the  high  school 
curriculum.  State  officials  told  us  that  developing  these  courses— Applied 
Math  I  and  2,  applied  communications,  applied  physics,  and  applied 
chemistry  and  biology— is  paid  in  part  with  fbnds  authorized  by  the  Cari  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  (Peridns)  and 
that  their  implementation  by  school  districts  is  voluntary. 

State  ofOdals  told  us  that  Florida  has  established  a  procedure  for 
recognizing  the  high  sdiool  work  of  the  state's  students  for  admission  to 
colleges  and  universities.  State  law  inandates  that  Florida  community 
colleges  admit  all  Florida  public  high  school  graduates.  The  Florida  Board 
of  RegenU  approves  specific  courses,  such  as  those  in  applied  academics. 
In  addition,  a  13-member  sUtewlde  Articulation  Coordination  Committee 
abjudicates  difficuhles  aifiongthe  dUTerent  sectors.  This  procev  can  make 
It  easier  for  students  to  switch  career  paths  after  finishing  high  school, 
should  they  choose  to  do  ao. 
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Florida  oflkdato  «r«  bylnf  to  devdop  the  MietHnmt  cof^^ 

"Bhieprtnl  2000"  to  cocnply  wKh  the  school  IrnprovtjrmU  and 

»ccowUbUKyl^WUuior.TbeytoWi»thJ*rwck^ 

the  MMMiricm  of  students  undtf  "mun>rtnt  20(Xr  at  thto  tin^ 

»Uteha>«tonin«tcdaaiCaiKkrdUedtea<iacbck)wthctaHhradcbut^ 

left  the  tcfith^rade  iMta  to  place.  Ilorida  has  XK>  fomal  sy^^ 

einployabUftT  skUla.  In  what  appear*  to  be  a  Ifaflt  alep  In  m 

acudenia  «C(»raii4  to  art  peffocmance  atandania,  th«  atate  ^ 

that  aU  atudento  take  ottcriocwefefenced  writtaic  teata  In  the  fo^ 

el|htK  and  tenth  gcadea  and  a  criterion^efetenced  cnduatkm  lea^ 

eleventh  cr«Se  to  demonrtme  thdr  academic  aUOa.  Nocm-r^^ 

teata  alkm  compaiiMra  oTkidtvidual  or  (roup  pccf^^ 

national  nocm.  Critcrtonnteenoed  tcata,  on  the  other  hand,  are  directly 

Unked  to  the  cuRkniium  and  are  meant  to  aaiiat  teachfa^  and  lean^ 

ahowii^  atudeoA  profraaa  Uifwanl  ap«:Ulc  UanUng  objacttvea.' 

A  utu<|ue  feature  of  the  Florida  atrategy  ia  the  GoM  Seal  Endorsem^ 
program,  which  rewardi  atuHenU  who  obtain  technical  akilla  relevant  to 
toda/a  workplace       mMtering  academic  competencies  that  are 
pretequlattes  foe  hlfhsreducatioa  School  diatricU  may  award  this 
endoiscmem  to  (raduatlnf  aeniocB  who  have  at  leMt  a  ao  ovcraU 
gradei^oim  ayen«e  and  a  3.5  vocational  gndeiMint  avefsce.  1^ 
Seal  cindklate  must  alio  complete  a  vocational  job  prepaiatocy  profram, 
succMaftiUy  pass  a  written  and  petfonnance  teat  oTjob  akUls,  and 
demoMtnte  mMtcfy  of  bMic  and  employabiUty  aUUa.  Studema  who  meet 
these  requiremenu  are  eUfiUc  to  apply  for  a  Gold  Seal  SchoUrihIp  of  up 
to  ^000  per  year  for  4  yeara.  IWs  money  may  be  uaed  at  any  accredited 
postaecondary  pubUc  or  privste  communhy  coOege,  univctaity,  or 
technical  achool  fn  the  atate. 

Career  Education  and  it  1901^  about  64  percent  of  aUeiihth  riders  completed  career  plana 

Development  in  the  atate.  if  the  plan  is  folkmed,aUd^U>v«nde  students  tn 

parildpating  achoolawUt  prepare  a  career  plan  after  partidpatinc  in  aelf- 
and  csrecMwarefwas  proftams  In  Undecpitcn  thfough  fifth  grade, 
personal  aasesamcnt  and  techiwloglic^  Utmcy  In  r*^  01 
orientation  and  esplorMian  tn  rxdM  7  and  &  In  grades  9  through  12. 
itudents  are  expected  to  engage  In  academic  and  spcdaliaed  akill 
devetopmcnt,  while  in  postaetxndaty  education  they  are  expected  to 
puisue  akill  devslopmcnt  and  career  advanoamant 
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links  With  Employer 
Community 


In  Florkia,  the  lole  of  onpkjycfs  In  the  »chool4o-work 

ia  Urfdiy  ndviaory.  Fty  camyte,  bmin<t»  repr e»mUtives  provide 

feedbtck  to  adtoot  needs  mm— nn<  cotnmhtcet,  and  ewiployeri 

pattkdpftte  on  atete  vocattaial  educatkm  boanle  in  an  ftdviM 

In  addttton,  ilnce  1968,  Ftocida  has  conducted  three  employer  oplnkm 

surveys  to  aoUdt  enifilosm' feedback  on  the  preparatkm  of  ent^ 

enii^3wct  who  ace  graduates  ol  the  state's  vocational  pnjsian^ 


Workplace  Exposure 


state  offidabt<^  us  that  Ptorida  students  participate  in  a  variety  of 
worfci^ace  experiences,  auch  as  cooperativ«  education  and  internships. 
Twenty  students  partirtprtfd  in  the  state's  Initial  youth  apprenticeship 
site,  sponsored  in  part  by  the  riectronloi  manubcturing  company  Siemens 
StrocnbettCarlrxi  (Siemens)  in  Seminole  County.  A  state  official  told  us 
that  high  adwot  students  in  youth  apprenticeship  programs  are  not 
allowed  by  law  to  participate  in  the  federal  workers'  compensation 
program.  He  saw  this  as  an  obstacle  to  the  implementation  of  a 
con^vehcnstve  schooMo-woricttamltion  strategy. 


Seminole  County 
Public  Schools 


We  visited  three  schools  in  Seminole  County,  Florida:  I^man  High  School 
and  two  schools  whose  students  eventually  go  there,  Altamonte 
Elementary  School  and  MUwee  Middle  School' 


Processes  to  Provide  and 
Demonstrate  Good 
Academic  and 
Occupational 
Competencies 


School  district  oflldals  tcAd  us  that  I^man  High  School  has  a  two4rack 
system:  techi;>repaiKl  college  preparatoiy.  To  improve  the  academic  skills 
of  its  high  school  graduates,  the  school  has  eliminated  all  general  track 
courses  from  the  curricuhmi— -Including  five  general  math  courses,  some 
basic  progFamming  coursesi,  and  other  baaic  academic  courses.  The  school 
offers  applied  courses  for  students  who  have  difQcufty  with  the  academic 
courses  to  improve  the  students' chance  to  succeed  in  school 

The  high  school's  vocationaHechnical  curriculum  has  been  designed  to 
coordlrute  with  the  heahh  occupations,  computer-assisted  drafting, 
electrontes,  aiMl  auto  mechanics  courses,  officials  told  us.  In  the  fall  of 
1003,  studwts  from  throughout  the  county  win  be  able  to  start  in  a  health 
academy  high  school  for  the  first  time.  Students  will  be  able  to  vake 
community  coUege  courses  and  receive  high  school  as  well  as  Cv^^lege 
credit  for  them. 

itfemd  to  H  btjis  pift  of  s  fMdcf"  ^nMmi. 
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Eflbcts  to  mftke  theKhool  more  nicrvMAto  cancr  |wc^^ 
n«roc(wk«tlitMlM»ldiqrMoUocteortte 

kiMituttonri  ilildlly  of  KhoolMlie^^ 

School  ottctoli»»ldwthitli<<tOIM>ltoM^ 

SchoolomclAlndka<edihitlhey<«Wi^^ 

money. 

In«ddft^tothetMUmMdi<«dbTtheMem«MaoctM 
County  iM  the  ii^ilK«»deConvcciMnrtveT«^ 
lflOmanOMi#.otoCowiyt«<h|nMiiCTfathecoiM<y>ookth>l^^ 
WiMi^  Ami  mmtrtl  Twt 

Development  T^teSerh<^theit«de«todevrf^ 

tdwoldMzMefM««aci#Mh«adeitMd^ 

uwk  the  VociMlontf  ReMMdi  MMule  IrtM^ 
Aptttude'Minthe  UQMeehoolyMr. 


TlwpHlOMplirMtfaeclemmlMyindBiMdtetdioo^ 
pn|i««aon  Is  not  a  tq^Mrte  cuRfctdr  )^ 
the  ntubtf  ciiriciiMn.  Offickdi  told  w  thit  the  te^^ 
EhwMntaiy  School  MtdMihraeMkkBe  School  ttwavMtoty^^ 
onaplMi(leveh)|»cdbythel>W)cidftDep«^^ 
-BhMuM  toCiiMT  FtcpMrtkm- MMlMflfM^ 
cwrteuUin«Bit«dee--klndeciM^ 
•chootolwvtavHielycractMtieetoeipoieatudenlitocam^ 
career  diff»,lntenftewi^  and  ihadowfaigcriwogBWionalatyitod^ 
itot4«ttontcriMrine»«ntaqiriMacthMeainthecl«i^^ 
iZ^vMkoQonetkiMKhofthneNWwti. 

AHamonte  EfaRMCrtaiy         lOKree  lllddk  School 

School  are  part  of  a^imkc^ttnicture,  when  atudeM  Canada 

ooeachoottothene3ct1Maitfovldeatheo|ipoctu*ytoC^ 

cotwiitentcareypwpareifam  plan  that  hwhid^ 

atuaentireachh»achool>thecai>«pl«Mtheypwpawrttoth^ 
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grade.  The  districtwide  rareer  preparation  program  may  be  weakened  in 
the  future,  according  to  local  offidala,  by  a  budget  cut  that  has  reduced 
the  poaiUon  ofcareer  education  director  to  halftime,  requiring  that  the 
director  apUt  her  time  between  career  educjktlon  and  Irnguage  arts. 


links  With  Employer 
Communily 


links  with  employen  in  the  area  have  added  diversity  to  l^znan  High 
School's  curriculum.  Slemena  has  shown  an  unusual  commitment  to 
developing  links  with  the  local  schoob.  It  provides  tutors  n\d  mentors, 
makes  presentations  at  middle  schools,  goes  to  science  fairs,  and  allows 
iob  shadowing  of  its  employees  by  high  school  students.  Because  of  its 
dose  proximity  to  the  aerospace  industry,  the  school  has  added  space 
technology  to  Its  curriculum.  Hie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (nasa)  has  "adopted"  I^man  High  SdK>oL  nasa  has  selected 
the  school  two  or  three  times  to  talk  with  astronauts  while  they  are  in 
space,  and  the  school  has  the  capability  to  track  satellites  with  software. 

Its  proximity  to  Walt  Disney  Worid  has  provided  the  school  the 
opportunity  to  offer  animation  and  television  production  courses.  These 
courses  include  material  showing  possible  applications  of  classroom 
activities  to  both  the  aerospace  and  the  entertainment  Industries. 


Workplace  Exposiire 


lonman  High  School  Siemens,  and  another  high  school  in  the  district 
coUabonted  on  an  electronic  technician  youth  apprenticeship  program  for 
20  students  Jointly  financed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  Siemens. 
After  the  students  graduate,  if  they  qualify,  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  full 
apprenticeship  program  that  Siemens  runs  in  cooperation  with  Seminole 
Community  College. 

The  Seminole  County  School  District  is  planning  Airther  youth 
apprenticeships  for  190  to  136  eleventh  and  twdfth  graders  for  the  1993<94 
school  year  in  carpentry,  fire  sprinkler  systems,  electricity,  and  plumbing. 
Because  businesses  want  students  at  the  work  site  ftiU  time,  the  district 
will  offer  these  spprenticeshtps  in  the  summer-«fter  students  complete 
tiie  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  The  goal  is  to  have  students  complete 
1 ,000  hours  of  on^job  training  before  they  finish  tfie  twelfth  grade  or 
during  the  summer  after  graduation. 
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Oregon 


Background 


Orc«on  ctttaaw  from  both  the  inAiHc  aM  pcivM 

tete  IMte  tht  nMd  to  build  4  a^pctk)r  work  fCKce,  wMch  they 

be  vitid  to  an  wKaiK^  ecocwcny  pcovtainc 

the  Chair  of  the  Oregon  WotUbcce  QuAltty  CouncO,  th^ 

Income  hMl  fdkn  In  the  paat  two  aecadct  from  10  pwccnt  ab(m 

natkjnal  svcn^  to  8  pcfGcntbelQW.  Occ«(m1acMMna  bcl^^ 

Orcfon  was  movli^  towanl « low-aUQa  and  low-wage  econonjr. 'nie 

decline  In  Income  in  Occgon  hM  lom^  the  living  aianda^ 

atate  leglalature  saw  leainiccuring  the  education  qratem  to  tani^^ 

9UIto  of  fraduacea  of  Occgon'a  educatkinal  inalitulkm  and  IB^^ 

achooUo^rocfc  tmiritkM  M  two  of  aevcral  meam  of  nwMBing  thaae 

trnida. 


Goals  of  the 

School-to-Wbrk  TVansition 
Strategy 


In  1»1»  Ocegon  enacted  «  kglalathre  padcage  to  help  devetop  «  woric  forze 
cqutl  to  any  in  the  nation  by  the  year  2000  and  equal  to  angr  in  the  wocki  by 
the /ear  2010  and  to  help  youth  trmaMon  from  achool  to  wock.  llie 
atmegy  foUowa  the  recommerAlaaona  of  Amerio'a  Choice:  Hitfi  SMDaor 
UmWageat*  and  offldalaentect  to  inytetnent  it  ovtrmlO^year  period. 
FoUowir^  are  the  l^jf  «r.«blinc  leglitativa  piecea  aa  pco^ 
Oregon  omdate: 

.  The  Oregon  Workforce  QuaUty  Act.  which  eatabUahea  the  Ore0on 
Workforce  Quality  Council*  whow  re^wnalbUftka  include  aetting  a^ 
monitoring  work  force  devtlopment  atiase0M. 

•  TheOregonEducationalActforthe21atCentury,wNchteatn>cturMthe 
atate  edticattonal  «yMm  to  achieve,  for  an  atudcnfta  in  the  atate. 
educational  atandarda  of  performance  and  outcomea  that  match  the 
hlgheat  of  any  In  the  wwkL  Educational  reaczucturing  acthdtiea  under  tMa 
act  inchide  ( 1)  eatdriMing  the  CcritOcatea  of  Initial  Kaateiy  and 
Advanced  Maatcty  M  new  highperfomance  atandafda  for  aU  atudenta; 

(2)  catiMlaMiV  akcrnathe  lean^  cnvironmenia  and  aervicea  that  offer 
oppoctunMaa  for  thoae  eipetkndi^  dlfflcuWaa  in  achieving  the 
Immtodge  and  aldfti  neceaaaiy  to  obtain  the  Certificate  of  Initial 

(3)  eatabilaNng  partneral^a  arnong  buaineaa,  tabor,  and  the  educational 
commuidtar  to  develop  atandarda  of  academic  and  profoarional  technical 
endoraementa;  and  (4)  ptovtdk^  oMhaJob  tndBingand  appranticaiiilpa 
neceaaaiy  to  achieve  thoae  atandarda.  * 

•  The  Workforce  2000  n  Act,  wMcheataMMwa  new  proffama  for  promoting 
education  and  Job  tiaMi«  for  Oregon  atudenta  actd  workKB,  inchiding 
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creation  of  a  model  for  refonn  of  aeconduy  vocational  and  technical 
education,  tnOning  for  profeaotonal  technk:al  training  teac^ 
reentiy  prosrama  for  senior  workcra. 
•  The  Yomh  Apprenticeship  training  Act,  which  establishes  a  youth 
apprenticeship  training  program  for  high  school  atudents  and  provides  tax 
credits  for  paitidpatlng  employers. 

Oregon  votefs  recently  approved  a  balloc  measure  that  will  be  phased  in 
o\-«r  a  number  of  years  and  wm  severe^  limit  increases  in  property  taxes. 
It  is  expected  to  severely  constrain  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  state 
programs.  State  officials  told  us  that  aspects  of  the  new  school^work 
transition  initiathre,  such  as  the  technical  classes  that  are  part  of  the 
students*  preparation  for  the  work  world,  are  much  more  expensive  to 
offer  than  traditional  academic  classes.  The  uncertainty  of  state  funding, 
especially  considering  the  likely  increased  costs  of  contemplated  refonns, 
can  present  obstacles  to  Implementing  the  state's  compreheiwtve 
school-to-work  transition  strategy. 


Institutions  Hesponsible         The  Oregon  Workforce  Quality  Council  is  re^nsible  for  overseeing  the 
for  Implement^ilg  Strategy      work  force  devetopment  activities  in  the  state.  By  law,  It  has  21  members. 

Its  membership  represents  the  mi^Jor  stakeholders  in  the  process, 
including  private  employers  and  workers.  Of  the  U  members  appointed  by 
the  governor,  6  must  represent  business  and  5  labor  or  commurUty-based 
organlzatk)ns;  the  remaining  4  must  include  a  legislator,  a  local  elected 
official,  a  local  education  representative,  aitd  a  member  of  the  gei\eral 
public.  The  members  of  the  public  sector  include  the  govenwr  or  designee 
and  the  chief  administrators  of  agencies  responsible  for  the  following 
areas:  social  services;  dementary,  secondary,  and  poetsecondaiy 
education;  Job  t^^airUng  and  work  force  development;  economic 
development;  unertq>loyment  irwuanc^  and  correctiona.  The  council  has 
a  sunset  date  of  June  30, 1907. 


Implementation  Strategy        To  begin  to  restructure  Oregon's  educational  system,  the  state 

Superintendent  of  Public  Iitttruction  has  established  10  task  forces  to 
explore  ways  to  start  resu-ucturing  the  system  and  establish  a 
school-to-work  transitkm  stnitegy  in  Oregon.  They  are  on  alternative 
learning  environments,  Ceitiflcate  of  Initial  Mastery,  Certificate  of 
Advanced  Mastery,  employment  of  minors,  extended  school  day/year, 
integration  of  social  services,  middle  level,  nongraded  primary,  school 
choice,  and  site-baaed  dedaion-niaking.  Scho(d  distrkts  and  schools  must 
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or  •aucaikiMd  onpoctuntttot  MMl  flttf 
public  in  atttli^  loctf  goate. 


Components  of  the 
School-to-Work 
Transition  Strategy 


Processes  to  Provide  and 
Demonstrate  Good 
Academic  and 
Occupational 
Competencies 


tlie  new  proceM  to  pcovkk  food  academk  sU^ 

under  wiQT.  Cm  of  tte  tMk  focctt  to  Identi^rtac  the  « 

itazidiidi  tiut  itudenti  con^teOrMr  the  tenth 

matter  to  pM*  the  teiCto  obtaki  the  CeittCbatfe  of  ZnMd  Ua^^ 

(cw>-Uie  cttdentiil  that  cettifle*  that  atudents  have  the  lo^^ 

akfllat«<|uited  tor  colkfe  preparatory  and  >c«d^^ 

pro^nm  le«lk)(  to  the  appropriate  erKioraenient  So  br,  the  ta^ 

haa  devdoped  a  cunicuhim  fhrniework  and  haa  tdentiM 

11w  atate  Board  of  Education  muit  periodically  review  and  reviae  tta 

cowioncunicutomoala,  todwBi^  eaaenttal  Irarolnt  akiUa. 

U;  at  any  point,  a  atudent  to  not  pro^caiing  aatiatKtortly  toward  attaininc 
the  atandard  aft  indea  3, 5, 8,  and  10,  the  achool  dtoUicC  to  to  make 
addtliocial  aervlcea  amdlaUe  to  the  acudettt,  auch  aa  a  reatiuctured  achool 
day,  addltkml  achoot  days,  IndhMuaUaed  inatnKtion,  and 
evahiaidon  and  aodal  amice*. 

Die  Orcton  Department  of  Education  haa,  to  date,  adopted  aix  applied 
acadcmfca  Gouneft—indudinc  applied  mathematica,  applied 
manufacturinc,  and  applied  econoinica— to  make  it  poaaible  for  atudenta 
to  team  poitiona  of  the  Mgh  achool  cunrtculum  uali:^  inatzuctional 
niethoda  that  kivohe  the  practical  appllcatkm  of  adandCk  Mid  technic 
prindpteaL  Applied  academici  couraea  ar*  flnmoed  wHh  atate  fUnda  and 
with  ftavtoaMthorM  by  the  IMeral  Cart  D.ParUna  Vocational  and 
Applied  Tadmolofir  Bducatioo  Act 

Becauae  the  atate  haa  recoftOnd  that  kiatltutiona  of  M^ier  education  have 
no  conalatcnt  procedure  for  reco^tliinc  atudent  high  achool  work  for 
adnMon  to  ooOeiM  and  untveraltiea,  the  Board  of  Educatkm  and  the 
Board  of  Hi|^  Education  meet  rcfuUity  to  addriaa  thia  iaauejointly.  11^ 
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fovcRior  hM  etCiUMied  the  JdM  Aitl^^ 
coopcrttkm  and  oonalwntfon  bctivm  Moond^ 
tMt      ftach  a  p(oc««  could  iMte  It  Mitor  Ibr  itodM  to 
pirths  aftor  fMMng  hl^  school,  Aould  tbcr  ch^ 

Once  the  abrndaidt  for  flw  CM  an  dmiopod,  the  aMM^^ 

bepcrfownwwebaeedaiidbeiichBttailwdt^MWMiwytevtiiat 

af)proiiiiMC4x  0«dai  Sr  6^  3,  and  10,  kKii^^ 

aaniplea,  teata,  andpoctfolk)*.  StudMwffl  beatloi^ 

credentiala  for  a  pctM  of  feais,  cttUnattiv  In  a  pR^^ct  or  esh^ 

demonalniea  attitamemor  the  raiiirad  knowl^ 

the  Ccftifk^le  of  Advanced  MaatcQT  (CAM>Mhe  hl^  acfaoot  eiit 

credaiHtl  aienuwdaiedbylaBrandatecunwitytotheplaiwto^phiae. 

Oregon  ts  alao  a  pilot  itte  for  the  AmcriCMi  CoOeie  Teatl^ 

readineaa  teat,  *Wocfc  KeyiL' Stale  ottdala  toU  UB  that  they  are  not  a^ 

how  thia  teat  will  fit  iMo  the  cw  and  CMi  teitii^  pra^aai. 

Career  Education  and  Ongonhaanotyrtayiieniatkaayaddraasedthtocoavonentorthe 
Development  achooUo-wock  tzanaltionalntecr^  Accotdfanftoataleoffidak.  achoob  are 

re«xanUnlnf  the  r(^  or  career  educatkm,  teachcia,  and  career  fuklan^ 
In  the  career  devekiimiem  oTatudenti.  Pbr  ezaniiae,  Oreton  aianda^ 
publk:  achoob  require  that  each  atudent  develop  a  4-]fiaar      achool  plan 
baaed  on  Ma  or  her  edttcatkiwd  and  career  foalfcTlw  plan  for  e»A 
otudcnt  mwt  be  reviewed  and  updated  annudlir  to  reflect  chai«b« 
atudent  needa  and  intcreMa.  However,  atate  oOdala  do  not  know  the  total 
nunte  ofachook  or  atudeiAa  paitldpatii^in  the  praoeaa,  aince  tMa 
planntac  where  Koccura,ta  conducted  tocaljy  and  fafoniM^faw  re 
lU  inptementatton  fta  not  collected  at  the  atala  level  State  oOkiak  cipe^ 
thiit,  once  the  proceaa  la      bnpienMntad,  career  plana  win  relate  to  the 
coi.  the  CAM.  and  the  IndtvidMa  career  pathwajfB  that  win  be  avattable  to 
atudwtewhen  theacfaooUo-wotk  UaiaiUon  atrete<y  becooea  ftO^y 
implfnitnted. 

links  Wth  Employer  Inaddttk)ntotheIeadenMpMidpartidp«tkinorhl#fr4evclbu*Ma 
Community  pec^le  in  the  atnteor  role  oT  the  Wockfact  Qu^  CoundTa  atntcfic 

planning  many  mcmbcn  or  private  MoMiy  wm  among  the  1^ 
400  indhrkkMb  who  partMpated  In  finmilatkv  more  ^t^^ 
achooUt^wocktrMMMonpbra.  Other  Mb  are  pro^anrntten^ 
itnlegr  driven  at  preaenLAccocdIngtotheCMr  or  the  WorkfoiceQMllly 
Coimdl,  the  BuainaaaYoudt  Eachai«afariiVbwlnMa  people  kilo  the 
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achooISf  alk)ws  ycKUiger  Students  to  CO  into  buiineMes  to  see  aiKl 
experience  how  businesses  work,  participates  in  actdemies.  and  pix^^ 
business  peraons'  acting  as  tutors  and  mcnton  for  students,  A 
Hewlett-Packard  official  toM  us  that  this  company  plants  to  have  10 
teacher  interns  this  suromer  who  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
sdentiflc  laboratories  arid  business  operattona  offices  and  will  be  paki  for 
their  work.  The  intern  teachers  are  then  expected  to  return  to  their 
schools  and  incorporate  into  their  curricula  concepts  thev  have  learned 
fkom  their  business  experiences. 

Workplace  Exposure  Under  the  school-to-work  tnuMitkm  strategy,  the  Workforce  2000 II  Act 

will  establish  new  profrants  for  promotini  education  and  job  training  for 
Oregon  students  and  workers,  and  the  Youth  Apprenticeship  Training  Act 
will  establish  s  ^outh  apprenticeship  training  program  for  participating 
employers.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Oregon  plan  Is  that  emptoyers  can 
receive  a  tax  incentive  of  up  to  $2,600  to  participate  in  the  youth 
Bpprentkeship  program.  A  business  officlsl  who  has  been  active  in  the 
development  of  the  state  school-to-work  transition  strategy  speculated 
that  the  lack  of  such  an  Incentive  might  be  an  obstacle  to  implementing 
conq>rehenslve  achoo!-to*work  transition  strategies  because  It  is  difficult 
to  convince  many  employers  to  offer  workplace  opportunities  to  youth. 

According  to  state  officials,  the  process  of  setting  up  work-based  learning 
experiences  is  a  state  responsibility  in  Oregon  and  started  in  1093.  Youth 
apprenticeship  sites  are  required  to  follow  the  written  standards  for 
registered  apprenticeships  as  well  as  those  set  for  high  school  youth.  To 
make  this  possible,  the  state  lowered  the  mliUmum  age  for  participation  to 
16  and  elimiiutted  the  requirement  for  a  high  school  diploma  as  a 
prerequisite  for  paitldpation^  thus  removing  one  obstacle  to  implementing 
a  comprehensive  school-to-work  transition  strategy.  The  Oregon  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industries— responsible  for  finding  available  sites— has 
identified  49  youth  apprer  iceship  sites  in  a  variety  of  occupations, 
including  stagehand,  logger,  and  emergency  ^.edlcal  technician.  The 
Oregon  Department  of  Education— resporslble  for  finding  interested 
students— har .  found  17  studenU  Interested  in  filling  these  slots  in  the 
coming  school  ycjc. 

Pending  state  legislation  would  expand  youth  apprenticeships— also  with 
written  standards— beyond  the  registered  apprenticeships.  These  will  be 
approved  through  the  regional  work  force  quality  committees  rather  than 
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bdng  pcocc«6d  ttmi^h  the  ngittend  traMn^ 
HjptwilkiWp  tialnint  comrnitttm,  m  thty  are  now. 


Portland  Public 
Schools 


We  viiHed  the  Rooeevch  RemlMance  2000         at  R 
School  to  the  PoctlaraS  PiAMc  Schools.  INt  be^ 
the  r  I       of  tfat  mte'a  ■chooUo-wocfc  tramitkm  InWttm 


Processes  to  Provide  and 
Demonstnte  Good 
Academic  and 
Occupational 
Competencies 


lim  ph«w  oCthe  pcc^  wit  to  dclbe  the  pcoblevM  Rooaevdt 
School  CMsed  INe  WM  a>)M  eCfoit  by  mentat  or  the  Rooeevelt 
adbnMitiMkm  and  ataa;  the  ttaie  DtiMitan^ 
Educalkin,  Mid  the  atate  Bureau  or  Ubor  and  InihMCztea. 
laundwd  the  pn^  in  Maich  190a  llie  aecQid  phaae,  at«^ 
DeccnOwr  1900,  licovwht  tofether  rapceaenuthm  fhm 
the  RooaevvH  te«d^  and  adminMrative  ataff,  the  Bureau  of 
InduatriM,  the  IHMtland  PiMk  Schod  DlMk^  atud««a,  a^ 

Sdwol  oOciale  toid  ua  that  alt  atiidenl»-not  Juet  vocatk)^^ 
cducatkjn  •tudenta--«an  IbOow  ite  caieer  pattiwajw  offend  at  Ro^ 
Hl|^  School  nrcahmen  at  Rooarveh  can  leain  about  an  the  poaeible 
pathwaya  arailable  to  them  and  at  the  end  or  the  year  they  muat  chooae 
one  of  the  pelhwayt.  Accocdfa^  to  the  Rooaeveb  Rcnaieaance  2000 
coocdiMtor,  the  achool  hia  gotten  aaMnce  and  ftavttnc  from  Poitland 
Comiminiiy  C4)Base  and  Oc««on*a  DepaitBMnt  or  Career  and  T«chnk:al 
EducatfocL 

A  achool  official  aeid  that  fbur  appUed  acade?^  couiaea  at  Rooaevelt 
HlghSchoolhavemetwlthatudantaoccpta/:  -an applied econonUca 
counwfbr  an  aenkm,  two  applied  mathonav'  ^<cunea— prealfebraand 
geowetijr— and  an  appMad  btotopMiemlaU)  .:u  tae.AnappUed 
acadcmica  oounM  in  oommunAcatlora  haa  proimd  iMMucceeiAiL  Tlte  acho^ 
obtained  theaecouraaaaapachigM  from  either  the  Centac  for 
Occupationat  Reaaacch  and  Development  (ooRO)  or  the  Aaency  for 
InalnictloiMi  Technology  (Atr).  Uiiimiiaea  in  the  atatolurve  reco<niaed 
the  applied  economica  and  matheaMtica  coufaea  for  adnMon  to  their 
InMtulloa  No  Inailtutlon  haa  lecogtOaed  the  applied  academka  com 
communlcatlona.  Rec  opinion  or  applied  academftca  oourMa  by 
poetaecondaiy  Initltullona  mey  make  it  eaater  for  atudenta  to  awitch 
career  patltf  altair  finiihinc  hl^  achool,  ehould  they  chooae  to  do  ao. 
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AltK(Mgh  acho(^  oflkiids  <V>  iK>t  eipect  to  fiiH]  me^^ 
«notiw3to6yeix»,tbeypl*ntoev«Iuatethcprogriinr^^ye«. 
eipect  to  write  a  new        plan  in  1904. 


Career  Education  and  AU  students  in  the  disttict  have  <k!vek)ped  a  canerpUn,  but  a  school 

Development  official  coinineitted  that  the  proceaawaanithed  and,  as  a  conseqi^ 

has  not  been  he^ftd  or  meaningful  for  students.  However,  mm  part  of  the 
new  fMvman  foctis  cI«M  at  ItooaeveH  Ugh  School,  all  fteshmen  this  past 
year  used  a  computetiied  profram  rdattaii  aptitudes  to  career  choices  to 
help  them  select  their  career  pathways.  This  infotmation  is  included  In  the 
students' poftfoUoa,  whkh  follow  the  students  throughout  their  schooling. 

All  ninth-grade  atudentt  at  Roosevelt  High  School  do  a  Job 'shadowing* 
experience  of  1/2  day  with  someone  in  the  work  environment  and  take  the 
fireshman  focus  cla».  School  district  officials  toM  us  that  the  school  will 
implement  a  career  education  cunicuhim  for  the  sophomore  class  in  the 
1903-94  school  year.  Major  components  of  this  curriculum  will  include  a 
course  specific  to  the  student's  career  focui  and  a  second  Job  shadowing 
experience. 


Links  With  Elmployer  Local  employers  and  Roosevelt  High  School  teachers  have  been  working 

Commxinity  together  on  a  curricuium  restnicturing  team  siiKe  January  1091  using, 

according  to  school  ofttdals,  total  qutlity  management  practices.  The 
RooMvelt  Renaiasance  program  has  hired  an  indh^dual  who  was  fotmeriy 
employed  in  the  buaittess  world  to  establish  links  with  the  employer 
community  that  school  officials  and  teschers  typically  lack.  In  this  way  the 
school  has  begun  to  overcome  one  of  the  obstacles  to  implementing  a 
school-to-work  trarwition  strategy  facing  many  schools.  Some  projects 
come  to  the  teams  through  their  buriJKSs  patmenhips.  Several  federal  and 
state  agencies  are  also  involved  in  the  effort  According  to  school  officials, 
all  Roosevdt  teachen  have  taken  tours  of  local  businesses,  and  10 
teachers  from  Roosevelt  are  serving  summer  intemshipe  with  local 
businesses  to  DunlUarlze  themselves  with  the  work  worid.  They  are 
selected  from  each  of  the  different  career  pathways. 


Workplace  Exposure  State  officials  told  us  that  PortlaiKl  students  participate  in  workplace 

experiences  swA\  as  internships  and  cooperative  education.  In  addition, 
scImx)!  officials  noted  that  Job  shadowing  sluts  in  the  fireshman  year, 
entailing  a  onetime,  S^khit  experience  per  year,  per  student  The  plan  is 
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to  ftw  nK)ce  deCaM  work  cipctlencw  to  atude^ 

ofajMttvv  oC  MWthor  new  pcoctv^  the  ft^^ 

itiideM*  how  to  MC  aid  acMtve  wdMclM  and 

<ieii9MdtopRfMitthmforawotfccnviroran^ 

pcor«matoohe%«lMuncndevdoppoiHtveaeir4atMm,<M^ 

•to  interact  with  adulla,  ami  thus  be  mm  UMy  to  auo^ 

tniMittai  Dram  aehool  to  work. 
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IV 


Tennessee 


Background 


AccordfantoTennwifff  nmrlili,Teniie«we'«eflforttoreatiucture 
edu^tkm  bc«m  In  the  kte  ISeOk,  when  tte 
ttiHittiricUon  with  the  state's  economic  devdofMmcnt  JoU  foe  Ugh 
school  droiHMrts  wcfe  beconrinc  scarce  seTcmeasee's  msn^^ 
InduMes  wefc  chaining  frnm  textOe  bMMd  to  o<hcr  typce  or 
nMnufkrturiiMS.  AlBC^  the  auto  BMtMtfKtums  tNtt  1^ 
state  coin|>lained  abou  the  <|i]alffy  of  the  wodc  focce^ 
officials  to  fear  that  the  state  wouU  hawe  dUBaiky  attiac^ 
Jobs  In  the  fliture. 


Goals  of  the 

School-to-Work  TVansition 
Strategy 


Tenneaaee,  in  the         pettod,  apptwed  two  achool4<>.work 

docinnenlr  the  •Goato  and  Ol^Jecttvea  of  the  2lst  Centuiy  ChaU^ 

and  the  Educalkm  In^jTovwoent  Act  Flm,  acco^^ 

ollkdala,  the  govcnwr  pnpaied,  and  the  l^raietaee  Lefli^^ 

Commmee  on  Education  and  the  state  Bowd  of  Educatkm  approved,  in 

1990.  the  ^k)ato  and  Obiecthnes  of  the  2l8t  CMuiy  Chanai«e  Flan' 

(conum}n]y  lefened  to  as  the  21st  Centunr  Schooto  Pft)Cram},  whose 

ovecaU  aim  ia  to  establish,  by  the  begtanini  or  the  2l*tc«itwy,  new 

schooling  approaches  to  bett«  prepare  atudotta  for  the  new  centuiy.  lite 

21at  Centuiy  Schook  Pn)gnm  calls  for  restructuring  the  high  school 

cuniculum  to  stnngthen  academic  raqMixemenu  for  all  atudems  so  that 

they  exceed  the  national  average  and  acoce  in  the  top  one-thild  of 

KKitheaatem  states  by  the  2lst  oentuiy.  Then,  in  1W2,  the  Tennessee 

General  Aaaembty  passed  and  the  governor  approved  legislation 

incoq)ot«ting  the  basic  elements  of  the  21st  Century  Schooto  Pkognm  into 
law. 

Hie  2 1st  Untuiy  Schools  Program  abo  calls  for  abolishing  the  general 
track  curriculum,  forcing  students  to  choose  between  an  academic  and  a 
vocational  track  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade.  ATenne^ee  Department  of 
Education  official  told  us  that  the  goal  is  for  studenu  in  both  tracks  to  be 
prepared  for  work,  fttfther  training,  or  college,  Thoae  students  planning  to 
go  to  coQege  wiU  receive  enhanced  preparation  for  coQege^evel  work,  and 
thoee  in  the  vocatlonsl  track  win  receive  intenrifled  preparation  for  Jobs 
or  postsecondary  technical  education  so  they  can  compete  effectively  in 
the  Job  msrkct  or  succeed  in  postsecondary  tedsUcal  educatkML 


Institutions  Responsible 
for  Implementing  Strategy 


•n»  adxwl  reform  legislation  authorises  the  state  Board  of  Education  to" 
set  policy  and  adopt  formulas  to  distribute  kindergarten  through 
twelfUv^rade  education  approprisliona.  A  Tennessee  Department  of 
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Education  ofikda)  toM  m  that  the  Depailment  of  Education 
responsibility  for  inq>leRwnting  the  plan.  The  leglalatlon  doea  not  aet  up  a 
^)eclal  work  force  devek)pmem  board— «a  in  Oiefon.  That  aam 
said  that  the  Commiaaloner  of  Educatkm   a  mecnber  of  the  fovernoc'a 
cabinet,  whoae  memben  are  expected  to  collaboctte  and  coordinate  the 
acttvtUes  of  their  a^endM  in  the  delivery  of  aervicea  to  achooUfe 
children.  The  lefialatkm  requirea  pcrfociaaiKe  contnKti  for  all 
prindpala. 


Implementation  Strategy        Tcnneaaee*s  Irnplementation  aCzatefy  mandates  an  accowtablUty  system 
and  dun^  the  iruuiagernent,  funding,  arid  tovexnance  of  Its  acl^ 
systems.  The  strategy  focuaes  on  state  and  local  CMtcomea  rather  than  on 
procedures.  To  provide  greater  llexlbiUty  at  the  local  level,  the  state  Board 
of  Education  eliminated  approximate  3,700  rulea,  regulationa,  and 
minimum  standards.  For  example,  a  Department  of  Education  ofDdal  totd 
ua  that  the  state  Board  of  Education  had  a  rule  requiring  aU  achools  to 
teach  5  hours  of  math  to  aU  students  each  week.  Now  achools  are  allowed 
to  vary  the  number  of  hours  to  accommodate  students*  bdMdual  needs. 
Also,  the  state  Board  of  Education  is  allowing  school  districts  to  deviate 
from  the  standard  S^minute  pcrkKl  of  daasroom  time  to  a  length  more 
appropriate  to  helping  students  meet  their  needs.  Eliminating  the  rigidity 
of  school  scheduling  practkea  provides  greater  flexibUity  for 
decision-making  at  the  kKal  level  The  implementation  strategy  now 
requires  achool  disblcts  to  conduct  needs  aaseasments  and  update  them 
annually,  linking  them  ctoa^  with  mandated  5-year  plana.  The  strategy 
propoaea  school-based  dedston-maUng,  gtvea  teachera  a  part  in 
formulating  decisions  that  affect  the  daasroom,  and  holds  achooto  more 
accountable  for  results. 

the  state  haa  issued  two  annual  progreaa  reporta,  one  in  1901  and  one  in 
1992.  called  Steps  Toward  Excellence,  to  help  the  public  review  the 
progreaa  being  made.  Neve(theleM,some  olMtacka  exist  Fbr  example, 
how  TWmeasee's  educattonal  ftflidtng  win  be  alk)cated  la  now  in  Utlgatk)n, 
causing  the  state  some  uncertainty  about  Its  education  ftMidlivg  formula. 
An  obstacle  restricting  Tennessee  from  using  fMetal  funds  for  its 
schooMo-work  transition  strategy,  according  to  a  Department  of 
Education  official,  is  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  Job  Training 
Partfwrship  Act  Tennessee  uses  some  of  these  ftjnds  for  Its 
achool-to-work  transition  program,  but  according  to  the  official,  the 
eligibliity  requiremenu  prohibit  the  state  from  providing  programs  to 
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tome  ftudcntt  who,  oOkiato  bdkvcv  Med  ami  det^ 

thCflL 


Components  of  the 
School-to-Work 
TVansition  Strategy 


Processes  to  Provide  and       Tteuwaeee  Department  of  Bdoc»tto«offlcWstoWuath«,  to 
n^^^G^  .c«le«JcriSMrfTenneaa«.hl^achoolfr^^ 

«tpectedtok«ntheaaineaUIbthrou«hthetenth«r«^^ 
Academicand  students  are  expected  to  chootebetireen  a  vocatkwal  and  an  ac^^ 

Occupational  track.  TlwTenne«ee  Department  of  Education  to  aaawilngbotfi 

Competencies  vocational  and  academic  couraes  for  content  quality  and  plans  to  eliminate 

the  «ene«al  tiack  by  phaataf  it  out  over  aevetml  yeats, 

The  state  to  phMfatg  in  appUed  academics  counea  to  help  students  who 
have  difficulty  with  tnMtttional  academic  approachca.  So  far  i^  has 
devekjped  lix  4)p)led  academica  courses  In  coUaboration  with  other  state 
sjoKles  and  hM  Implemented  four-Math  forTechnoloorland  n,  applied 
communkatioM,  and  prtndplea  of  technoJofy.  An  offldal  told  us  that 
ftmding  for  devckfpinc  appUed  academks  courses  cornea  from  both  the 
CtriD.  P*rtona  Vocational  and  AppUedTcchnok)fyEdiic«tkx\  Act  funds 

and  stale  money. 

•n»  Department  of  Bdocatk»  to  attempting  to  tet  higher  education 
lnstitutk)ni  In  the  state  to  accept  more  applied  couraes  for  admtoston  to 
enable  students  to  meet  admtorion  requirements.  Acording  to  a 
Department  or  Education  offldal,  Tenneaaee  unhreraWes  and  coUegei 
accept  three  of  the  approved  cowiea  for  admtoatoa 

A»  planned,  Tewwaaee's  credentiaMng  profram  wiU  be  rigorous.  In  1903  *n 
vocational  students  in  the  tweUtti  grade  had  to  take  the  Work  Keys  test  for 
the  fliit  time.  TWa  teat  meaauwa  workplace  readineaa  .-ifwl  academic 
achievement.  Some  Tumcawcbuitoeaseawm  Invite  studentotoindude 
thdr  Work  Keys  aaacaamcnt  acores  with  thdr  Job  applications  to 
document  their  work  readlnaaa.  Accordtag  to  a  Department  of  Education 
oOdsl,  an  students  must  paaa  the  Tenneasee  Proficiency  Teat,  whkh 
cannot  be  given  before  the  ^MTfaig  of  the  ninth  grade,  as  a  re<riiremeflt  for  a 
school  dIpkMna.  9y  July  1096,  an  gtadiMtingacnioca  must  take  the 
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America  CoUege  Teidi*  (ACT)  iiiMWieft.  the  Sch^^ 
(tATX  or  llM  Work  Key*  teat  IfldBie  t«ts  m>  tociger  wU  be  option 


Career  Education  and 
Development 


We  found  avMtety  of  c»eer  educ««k3n  and  dewioim^ 
TenneflMe,  nthcr  thm  a  iii^  tcitewide  «pf«^^ 
uwd  stale  ftM  to  develop  cueer  dev<dof«t««  pcof^ 
and  voctttoial  center*.  Aa»tdin(  to  a  Depttti^ 
in  1908,  ci^«)v«t«fe  atudotts  In  soine  ittea  acro«  the  acate  uwd  career 
ptanncra  that  follow  the  Soulheni  Regional  Education  Board 
offldal  told  v»  that  a  pro-am  for  guidance  counaelora  la  arailaUe  and  haa 
be«fi  piloted  in  27  schooia.  It  win  be  offered  to  other  achooU  thia  tiidL  ir 
hdpa  guidance  counwlors  learn  about  career  planneis.  career  awarencaa, 
poctfottos,  and  CRipkyyniem  poaaibiimes  for  atudertta.  Tec^^ 
Depailmf  (A  of  Employment  Security  haa  a  achoot4(>-worlc  tranaiUon 
program  to  orient  high  achool  giwhiate*  to  the  woriipUce.  tlw  cunlcuhm 
for  employabffity  akttla  and  inarketing  waa  developed  Jointly  by 
emptoyers  md  achoola;  the  program  ia  being  ined  in  60  of  the  95  countiea 
in  TenneMee.  School  year  1003  waa  the  fint  time  thia  program  waa 
pcovlded  to  atudenta  other  tiMn  twelfth  graders. 


Unlcs  With  Employer 
Community 


lb  help  schoola  improve  their  performance  and  productivity,  Tennessee 
ha*  vocational  advisory  committees  that  indude  repreMntatives  from 
business  and  tndvMtiy  in  aU  school  districts  across  the  state.  In  addition, 
about  80  percent  of  Tennessee  sdwol  systema  ate  invoked  in  aome  form 
of  orfmlaed  schoot-busincM  or  schooU:ommunity  psrtnerahips. 
example,  the  Department  of  Education  coiponsor*  a  Tenneasce  Business 
Week,*  when  Incccniiv      schooljuniois  and  seniorB  have  the 
oppottuni^  to  spend  a  week  on  auntveralty  campus  during  the  summer  to 
learn  about  the  free  cntctprise  system  and  cffecthre  business  principles. 


Workplace  Exposure 


state  officials  toM  us  that  Tennessee  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
paitkipato  ki  various  workplace  experiences.  Die  Department  of 
Gducstton  devekiped  a  youth  sfiprmtkxshlp  model  for  students  wlw  er^ 
the  work  force  and  for  studemris  who  wish  to  contkwe  their  education,  but, 
accotdtaf  to  a  Department  of  Educatkm  official,  kKal  educatkm  agencies 
have  ths  flexib^  to  dcsiri  snd  devckip  their  own  inodeL  He  s^  that  the 
Departaant  has  aslscted  seven  akes  to  pikA  this  pro-am. 
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Mptrnnnliton  vWted  the  Glendlffand  Bitoplewood  Comprehensive  High  Schools  and 

mcuupuuidll  ^  ^j^j  j^j^^  g^j^  ^  ^  Metrof)oUun  N«shvUle  PubUc  Schools 

Nashville  Public  district 
Schools  District 


The  MetropoUtsn  Nashville  PubUc  Schools  district  plans  to  eliminate  the 
general  track,  and  it  will  eliminate  all  general  track  courses  when  the  state 
does,  according  to  a  Metropolitan  NashvlUe  PubUc  Schools  district  official. 
Two  of  its  8chools<-GlencIiff  and  Maplewood  Comprehensive  High 
Schools — are  pilot  sites  for  eliminating  the  general  track.  Another  official 
told  us  that  they  are  now  developing  cxurictila  to  meet  state  competency 
standards. 

The  Metropolitan  Nashville  PubUc  Schools  district  Is  one  of  six  locations 
across  the  countiy  participating  Ui  Equity  2000,  an  education  refonn 
prefect  MtabUshed  by  the  CoUege  Board  to  enhance  minority  preparation 
in  algebra  and  geometry.  This  &^year  protect,  ongoUig  at  both  GlendifT  and 
Maplewood  Comprehensive  High  Schools,  is  Ui  its  second  year.  It  is  a 
model  of  systemic  change  designed  to  be  repUcated  nationwide. 

The  MetropoUtan  NashvlUe  PubUc  Schools  district  has  four  approved 
appUed  academics  courses— principles  of  technology,  appUed 
communications,  Math  forTedmology  I,  aru)  Math  for  Technology  II.  The 
flrst  two  »nd  the  last  are  on  the  Ust  of  approved  academic  courses  for 
admission  to  Tennessee's  universities  sikI  2-year  coUeges.  GlencUff  and 
Maplewood  Comprehensive  High  Schools  also  teach  diversified 
tedmology,  and  GlencUfThas  an  additional  course  Ui  appUed  biology  and 
chemistry,  according  to  a  district  ofllciaL  Most  of  the  money  to  ftind 
development  of  these  courses  comes  Crom  local  funds,  but  the  school 
district  uses  Cari  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  ^pUed  Technology 
Education  Act  money  for  suppUes  and  equipment  Throu^  its  Diversified 
Technology  Progtam,  Maplewood  Comprehensive  High  School  aUows 
vocational  education  students  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  and 
competerKies  by  completing  student  prq)ects.  It  has  work  stations  for 
various  subjects,  such  as  robotics,  research  design,  desk-top  pubUshlng. 
electronics,  »nA  aerospace  technology,  with  the  aj^rc^riate  equipment  to 
conduct  these  activities.  Groups  of  students  design  atKl  research  their  own 
projects,  with  an  instructor  as  faclUtator. 

Although  the  lei^atlon  requires  that  all  students  take  an  exit  exam  by 
July  1906,  a  school  district  official  told  us  that  all  vocational  students  Ui 


Processes  to  Provide  and 
Demonstrate  Good 
Academic  and 
Occupational 
Competencies 


GAMaU>>M-IH  TruMltlMi  Ftmi  ScImoI  !•  Work 
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the  HeCTOfMsUtan  ^U«hvUle  Scho^ 
mate-^OnUmma  Work  Keys  exm  to  im. 


Career  Lducation  and  WtiihtMkldle  School's  wv«nth.  ami  e^OngnKiei^ 

Development  •ca<)«*nk:«  by  rotMlnfevecyO  weeks  •^^ocl|v^^ 

teacher  explained  that  this  cipoMs  them  to  diffetem  occi^^ 
ami  helps  them  choose  a  Mgh  school  co<it»;>  of  atudy.  The  labs  offer  such 
sul^  as  lobotka^  applied  phyiks,  conifXiiY  appl^^ 
conwminicatkM.  ami  electronics.  All  paieiUs  o:  elghUi^^ 
receive  an  infocmatlon  packet  on  career  choices  V.T  mail  However,  no 
consiitsnt  assesMMM  tool  or  aptitude  suivey  eiiatk  (br  these  student 

Other  career  education  sclhitics  focus  on  youth  at  iWc  of  droppinc  out 
llie  Public  Education:  NaMQe  Citisem  Invoh^  to  Le«lenhlp  (rmnL) 
offanhatton  snot^or-profltotganixstionfonned  to  coocdinate  efforu  by 
NashvUle's  buainess,  educstksn.  and  dvic  conununlty-aponsocs  a  Jobs  for 
Tennessee's  Gradustes  pio«ram  for  senton  who  are  roost  at  risk  of 
dropping  out  The  pro^pwn  rans  for  18  months--the  entire  senior  school 
year  and  the  fksc  0  immths  after  rKhiatioa  Fblk)witw  high  achool 
fnduation.  q)edaUsU  asrist  fraduates  in  finding  Jobs.  Seniors  are  trained 
throughout  the  year  to  competendea  that  enhance  their  peisonal  work 
tzaito  and  emptoyabiUty  akttla.  Iher  are  exposed  to  work  attuatiocw 
outside  the  school  environment  ttwough  psitldpatkin  to  the  school's  Jobs 
for  Tennessee*s  (hadustes  Career  Association  Chib.  Accocdit^  to  a  roKU. 
oOk^  this  program  was  previously  ftmded  by  the  Job  Training 
Pactncnhip  Act  but  is  now  a  state  program. 

The  Opportunity  Awareneas  Program  addreases  the  academic,  social,  and 
transitional  needa  of  ninth-,  tenth-,  and  elevcnth-ffade  students  who  are 
potential  hl^  school  droiHwta.  The  district  o£fefB  the  propam  at  five 
^  to  the  diMrict^our  high  schooto  and  one  middte  sdtool,  inchiding 
Maplewood  and  OlencUff  Comprehecwlve  Ki^  Schoott^-identifled  M 
ranking  withto  the  top  6  percent  oCacfaoola  with  the  hltfMst  <ko|HMit  rate 
toMiddleTei 


To  help  students  who  are  at  risk  or  dropping  out,  IbMewood 
Comprehcniivtt  High  School  officii^  toM  i»  that  the  school  hM  an 
occupaaonal  chlM  care  class  whcf«  teen  mothen  nwv  take  their 
preachoQl  chikkcn  and  pay  16  per  week.  They  CM  work  to  the  chikl  care 
class  Mng  thdr  senior  year  and  obtatoone^MlfoCacooperattve 
educstion  credit  while  leamii^  par«lif«  skllb.  This  pratftam,  iototly 
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funded  by  the  TetUMMM  Department  of  EduciUion  ai^ 

Depaitment  of  Human  Services,  <piaUflcs  the  younf  mothen  for  work  In 

child  care  ccnten  once  they  have  flnlahcd  hi|^  achooL 


Links  With  Employer  Project  peNc&'a  Ado|)it-«-School  program  has  buabteas  paxtnenhtps  with 

Conununity  schoob  in  the  MeCroipoUtan  NaahviUe  Public  Schools  dMxlct  Some 

schoob  have  multiple  paitnersh^  For  example,  Gkncliff  Gomprehenshw 
High  School  works  with  both  Textron  Aerostxuctur?*  and  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Textron  spends  money— accordtnc  to  GlencUfTs  needs—on 
prpjecta  Invt^vin*  both  vocational  and  acadetnic  students,  and  the  Ford 
Academy  of  ManuCscturing  Sciences  teachca  students  about  the  Industrial 
workplace. 

Concerned  about  Nashville's  economic  development,  the  Nashville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  set  up  a  task  force  to  look  at  rtew  and  existing 
livdustiy  and  to  help  strengthen  public  education.  A  school  district  official 
told  us  that  last  year  the  Chamber  surveyed  ck)M  to  300  businesses  about 
various  economic  and  community  development  (questions,  including 
^i>eth«r  bittinesses  would  be  wining  to  Improve  linkages  with  the  achools, 
As  a  result,  personnel  of  the  Metropolitan  Nashville  Public  Schools  district 
Interviewed  more  than  300  businesses  this  summer,  asking  them  to 
participate  ln*a  variety  of  activities,  such  as  job  shadowing,  a  work 
exchange  program  for  teachers,  advisory  committees,  mentor  and 
internship  programs,  tours  and  worksh<^  tor  educators,  and 
establishment  of  a  basic  skills  program  with  the  Metropolitan  Nashville 
Public  Schools  district  The  Metropolitan  Nashville  Public  Schools  district 
will  provide  the  Work  Keys  assessments  to  these  businesses  so  that  they 
can  vaUdate  competendes  atMl  correlate  them  with  the  skills  required  for 
entry 4evel  positioni. 


Workplace  Exposure  Tlte  Ford  Motor  Company,  In  partnership  with  GlerKlifT  Comprehensive 

High  School,  developed  the  Ford  Academy  of  Manufacturing  Sciences,  a 
program  designed  for  Seventh-,  and  twelfttvgrade  students  who  Intend  to 
pursue  additional  education  after  high  school.  The  curriculum  consists  of 
four  full  semester  courses  about  manufacturing  and  related  techniques 
taught  by  apedaUy  trained  teachers  at  GtendlfT  Comprehensive  High 
School  The  program  offers  a  paid  summer  internship  between  the  junior 
axKi  senior  years. 
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AppendbcV 


Wisconsin 


Background 


WlMMMin  oflldib  bcgm  to  rediie  fci  the  IMte  Oitt  the 

worketi  fci  the  work  foixse  WW  thriiddiv  while  tedwkaa 

burineM  and  numiiliKturtr^  were  dciMKUi^ 

acconUnf  to  m  mcnte  of  WIecocirin**  Executhw 

Wockfotce  A  icport  on  woik  fbcce  <|ua%  poim^ 

peof)ie  cMerii^  thejob  midoM  were  fbdi«  blea  pco«>ects  oC 

ftilMiine  cmfd^ffncnt  fci  poiitkm  piytai 

fiHnOx,  offering  Job  security  and  bcMfite, 

advancement  To  toive  theae  problems,  Wtocoraln  develop 

oompcchoMive  achooMo-work  tnnaltkjn  atiMtegy  to  provkte  as  a^^ 

wim  cducatfcxul  profram  of)tkm  thac  belter  prepare  them  for  the  work 

worid. 


Goals  of  the 

School*to-Work  IVansition 
Strategy 


Wiacoririn'a  achoot-to-work  Mtiathre,  eatabUehed  In  Its  1981  budget 
legiabtion,  Is  part  or  the  atate*a  atrategy  to  devekip  aquaUty  work  foi^ 
Ita  goal  Is  to  provide  aS  atudents  with  educatkmal  proyam  optkm  that 
win  better  prepare  them  for  the  work  worfcL  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  frade^ 
Wiaconain  atudenta  can  aelect  fhm  coUege  pccparation,  Intended  to 
prepare  them  to  enter  a  postaecoiKkiy  education  profnm;  tecfvftep,  to 
prepare  them  for  one  or  two  additional  years  of  technfeal  education; 
andft)r  youth  apprenriceMp,  to  prepare  them  for  the  labor  force  or  an 
adult  apprenttceaNp  program.  Both  the  tedvprep  and  the  youA 
apprcnOoeihi^  patftwaya  have  been  deelfMd  to  eriSble  atuder^  who  iMvi: 
choaen  them  to  alao  punue  an  associate  or  baccalaureate  de^ee  after 
fkyaNi«M^achooL 


Institutions  Responsible 
for  Implementing  Strategy 


WiacoMdn  has  set  up  a  formal,  8tate4evel  atnicture  to  enMve  the 
cooperaikm  or       stakeholders,  inchiding  burineaa  Mid  orgMiaed 
tabor,  in  dcvdoping  the  state's  work  force  That  coordlnatli^  body  Is  tf^ 
tMacuttveCabmetforaQuamyWorfcfforce  snadhoccorwi^.or 
cablnet4evcl  offidata  and  MgMevcl  repreeenuiivea  or  Wiacop' '^*a 
employera  and  labor  w      Ilie  goventtr  appoMa  ita  mentea. 

IndhMual  agenclea  reeponaftle  for  lnv)lcrnentli«  the  schooMo- work 
(zanaitkm  atiategy  in  Wtaconain  are  the  Department  or  PiMc  Inrinictk)^ 
the  Department  of  AdmMatxation.  Induding  ka  Office  or  Schooko-Work 
TranritkM;  the  (poataecondary)  Department  or  Voc^kmal,  Technkxl,  and 
Adult  Educailkm;  the  tJnhmity  or  Wtaconabi  system;  and  the  Department 
or  Induatry,  Ubor  and  Human  Rabtkmi 
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Implementation  Strategy        Tivt  Ottce  cC  S<iiooMo-Woric  IVamttkm  bm  the  rMfWMlbUtty  for 
a)ocdiiiMU«  the  tnitemcnSask^ 
Any  diipute  between  the  different  a«etKi«chait^ 
atraiecr  to  to  be  reeohred  bgr  the  fovcnwr  or  the  eecxetMr  oCthe 
Deptttment  of  AdniMetnlfc)a  Ihe  iO¥e^^ 
<k)vetnoc'a  Office  of  Woridbcce  Eiodlcncc  in  the  Depei^^ 
Ua>or  aiKl  Rumin  Rdalkm  in  JainuHV  1 W9.  It  to  ret^)^^ 
ncwyoatti^ppcwUiceeWppfofMine,  mletlininloqJiicytenefttatlonoC 
theee  pcognme,  admtnletetinf  elate  gnnti  to  eetebUeh 
centect,  and  oOMttiiut  efn|)k>ycfs' coeto  for  Mpecviiinc  end  tn^^ 
appieiiltece. 


Components  of  the 
School-to-Work 
Transition  Strategy 


Processes  to  Provide  and  Tht  state'a  Department  of  Public  Instzuction  publiahea  miiOmum 

Demonstrate  GrOOd  ttindarde  for  profnum  that  school  diftricts  muat  provide  but  doce  not 

Academic  and  «P«cUy  outcomea.  The  department  has  limited  Influence  over  the  difficulty 

^       ^     ,  of  the  couraea  ttudenta  take  since,  according  to  a  atate  education  ofDdal. 

WCCUpaUOnai  th#  Inrsl  •rhora  dktrirU  Cftfitm]  the  cuiUnt  ol  the  cnuraM  th«v  offer. 


Competencies 


the  local  school  dlctricts  control  the  content  of  the  couraea  they  offer. 

By  Janutiy  1904,  atate  officials  expect  sppbed  technotogy  programs  'n 
niath,  adcnce,  and  conimuntcatkxw  to  be  available  to  help  implernent  the 
techi>rep  aikd  youth  apprentlceahip  pathways.  Ihey  are  Intended  aa 
ahenwtive  inatructional  methodologies  for  students  in  the  techpcep  and 
youth  spprtnUceahlp  pathways.  Finds  authorised  by  the  Cail  D,  Perkins 
Vocational  and  AppM  Techrwtogy  Education  Act  help  pay  for  the 
developmsnt  of  theae  courses. 

According  to  a  state  official,  Wisconsin  high  school  studentt  taking 
sppUed  acadcmica  courses  have  found  acceptance  to  colleges  somewhat 
difficutt  because  these  couraea  were  not  recognised  aa  fulfilling  academic 
requirements  for  admisiion.  However,  the  Univetalty  of  Wiscoratn  system 
renntly  published  a  list  of  how  the  natlonsUy  developed  courses  of  the 
Center  fbr  Occupational  Beaeardt  and  Development  (ooiu))  in  appbed 
math  and  sppbed  technology  could  be  used  for  admission  purposes.  In 
lOeaM,  the  Unh«tsity  of  Wlsconiin  system  will  be  developing  a 
coni|}etcncy4)Med  Sftpioach  to  admisskiM  that  wiU  be  piloted  in  19M-^ 


awwapas-tssTniiiiiiiift— Sca»n»w<rtt 
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TTtete  chanfes  nuv  make  It  cMlcr  for  studMiu  to  conttauie  w 
career  path  wa^  after  IbiWUiv  high  KtiooL 

Weconain^  cfCdenttaUng  ofatudait  cocnpeCetKde^ 

win  requir-  performance  and  poctfoUo  meaaurea  for  the  first  time  at 

gradea  4, 8,  ami  10  in  lai^UHie  acta,  tnathentftica,  and  acience  dw 

achool  yew.  Paiddpatkm  in  the  American  CoUege  Testing  (act)  or 
the  Scholaatic  Aptitude  Teat  (sat)  for  coUege4)ound  atudenU  wtn  remain 
vohmtaiy  and  at  the  aludcnf  a  eipenae. 


Career  Education  and  Wiaconaln'a  Education  for  Employment  standard  xequiiea  achool  diatricU 

Development  ^  provide  aU  atudenta,  throughout  their  educational  career,  acceaa  to 

claaaea  and  pcograma  deai0Md  to  prepare  them  for  emj^yment,  ftttther 
education,  and  dtlsenih^.  To  in^rove  youth'a  abOtty  to  make  career 
decWona,  a  counseling  pand  was  appointed  to  propoae  a  statewide 
orMcm  or  guidance  and  ooumding  auppoct  aefvicca  for  atudenta  in  gradM 
kindergarten  through  12.  The  p««l'a  November  1992  report  urged  the 
Executhfe  Cabinet  for  a  Quality  Workforce  to  create  the  authority  and 
funding  mechanism  for  several  proposals.  One  change,  recently  funded  by 
the  legislature,  provides  ftMT  establi^Ung  three  pilot  Career  Resource 
Centers.  All  three  woiikl  UM  stateK>r-the«rt  technology  to  provide  labor 
market  infonnation,  each  within  its  own,  distincthw,  model  Officials 
expect  that  these  career  centen  would  be  modeled  after  career  centers  in 
Gennany,  provkUng  one^top  ahopping  to  youth  and  adulta,  with  at  least 
one  off  school  property. 


Links  \^^th  Employer  Wisconsin  cmpkiyers— either  acting  sln^  or  through  such  organizatlona 

Community  u  Wisconsin  Manufacturers  and  Commerce— have  been  a  leading  force 

bdUnd  the  sdiootto-woric  transition  inttiathre.  As  eaity  aa  the  19708,  they 
ad<;ocated  induding  an  educatkm  and  employment  profram  as  one  of  the 
state'a  minimum  Mndarda.  The  president  of  a  manufhctucing  company 
and  the  president  of  Wiaconain  Manufacturers  and  Ooinmerce  have  been 
membcts  or  the  Bzecuth^  Cabinet  for  a  Quality  Workforce.  Burineaa 
leaders  have  alao  been  inatnimcntal  in  eatabltahit^  comortia  of  achods 
and  busincasea  intended  to  facilitate  the  prmsasa  of  «RV)kiyers  teadOi^ 
students  about  the  UMtneas  wo«kL 


Workplace  E)^ure  state  offldala  toM  ua  that  opportunitlea  for  students'  ezpoaure  to  the 

workplace  indude  a  variety  or  expeilencea,  such  as  coopccattve  educatton 
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progrtxmandjob 'ahadcming.*  Inadditioiv  tteac^ 

apprentkethipprofram  during  the  1902-93  •choolyev  that  differed  from 

cxMng  work  expotura  pcofiiiM  bectujie  tt  pioviM  techiti^ 

tnatnKlkm  ck>«etycorTeUced  with  the  woricpla^ 

Waconain  DepMtnwf*   Indutliy,  Ubor  and  ^ 

the  devriofmcnt  clan  Induitiy'idiited  cunicuhim  ba^ 

klentUtod  by  imiuatxy.  lite  program  operated  at  tiro  loc^^ 

printing  tndiiatiy  a»S  aevved  18  atudoUa.  A  aCate  ofB^ 

contplctkm  of  a  2<ycar  appccntkx^p  profrarn,  a  atudcnt  wOl  xecehne  a 

hl^  achofd  diploma,  a  coUefe  tranaoipt  that  indtcatea  aucceaafU^ 

cocnpletkm  of  certain  coUefe  couraea,  and  a  certUk^  of  occupational 

profUdcxKx  iaaued  ty  the  Department  of  Induatiy,  Labor  atkd  Human 

Relatlona.  Thia  certificate  indicatca  that  the  atudent  haa  matched  the 

atandaida  of  the  youth  apprcnticeaMp  program  in  the  atate. 

The  Department  of  Induatiy,  Labor  and  Human  Relatlona  is  working  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  buaineaa  that  would  guarantee  higher  entry-level 
pay  for  atudentt  who  have  completed  a  youth  apprenticeship  program  and 
higher  pay  for  academic  achievement  Additional  youth  apprenticeship 
positiona  in  the  financial  aervicea  industry  are  slotted  for  the  1903-94 
school  year.  Oflldala  were  concerned  that  child  labor  laws  would  make 
implementation  of  youth  ^)pienticeahip  at  work  sites  difficult;  but, 
according  to  a  Department  of  Industry,  Ijibor  and  Human  Relations 
official,  they  researched  the  law  and  found  that  becauae  the  training  was 
approved  and  aiq)ervlaed,  children  over  U  could  paitidpateat  work  sites. 


Wp'^t  npn H  Tni n t  visited  West  Bend's  two  high  schools— West  Bend  East  High  School 

Q  u     \  r\\^^  and  West  Bend  Weat  High  School— which  are  located  in  the  same  building 

oCnOOl  District  and  share  some  staff  and  common  areas.  According  to  achoolofndals,  the 

West  Bend  Joint  School  District  Board  improved  its  own  strategic 
schooUo>work/education  transition  plan  in  April  1902.  Implementation  of 
some  components  began  during  the  1902-03  achoot  year,  but  many  of  the 
efforts  are  only  in  the  planning  stages. 


Processes  to  Provide  and 
Demonstrate  Good 
Academic  and 
Occupational 
Competencies 


Under  the  plan,  the  achool  district  expecta  to  improve  the  academic  sklUs 
of  West  Bend  High  Schools*  atudento  by  developing  and  implementing  an 
integrated  curricuhm  in  math,  adence,  and  technology  diadpUnes  at 
middle  and  high  achool  levela;  adapting  or  developing  occupational  and 
academic  curricula  for  career  chiatcra  to  meet  the  ncada  of  atudenta  who 
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plan  to  enter  a  technical  ct^kg e  or  apprenticeahip  progrun;  and 
dev^oping  and  impJementinf  a  comprehensive  tecJvprep  program. 

West  Bend  High  Schools  provided  one  math  and  two  English  applied 
academics  courses  In  th«  1902^  school  year.  In  the  1093-04  school  year, 
two  more  applied  academics  coursca  will  be  added— tn  science  and  social 
studic*.  Itie  schooto  used  both  kxral  school  distikt  fbndi  and  PuUns 
funds  for  devdoping  applied  academics  courses.  One  appUri  academics 
teadw  commented  that  a  possiUe  obstacle  to  the  success  and  acceptance 
of  a  course  in  sppUed  mathematics  is  the  difficuhy  encountered  in  getting 
univetaitka  to  rsco^Uae  applied  academka  couises  for  student  adMsskm. 

A  team  of  English,  math,  and  social  snirtles  teachers  discussed  how  thev 
are  planning  and  presenting  a  couTM  at  the  high  school  that  integrates 
academic  and  vocational  subjects.  One  teacher  explained  that  credit  for 
the  Integrated  course  is  split  between  the  academica  invohred  Por 
exan4>le,  business  writing  provides  one  credit  for  English  and  one^udf 
credit  for  business  educatioa  However,  teachers  expressed  difSculty 
finding  adeqpiate  time  to  plan  such  a  curriculum.  This  could  be  an  obstacle 
to  expanding  the  Litegrated  instiuctlonsl  ai^roadi  beyond  this  pilot 
prt^ect 

West  Bend  High  Schools  is  planning  reorganization  of  instruction  to 
occupational  dusters.  TVse  occupattonsl  dusters  are  prelected  to  be 
ftiUy  implemented  in  the  1004^  school  y«ar.  According  to  school 
officials,  students  will  be  able  to  select  one  <^  five  dusters— earth  ecology 
and  environment,  engineering^ndustrial  technology,  arts  and 
communication,  human  services,  or  business  systems— indudlng  students 
at  aU  levds  of  achievement  Teachers  snd  the  curriculum  they  teach  would 
be  orgfaniaed  around  the  dusteis*  sub)Mts.  Ihe  coDege  aitd  work-ociented 
pathways  contemplated  In  the  Wisconsin  school4o-work  transition 
legislation  will  be  offered  within  the  career  dusters.  Dte  school  district  is 
also  devetoping  a  diploma  endoraement  program  Intended  to  validate 
employablU^sUlV  .It  would  enable  studenta  to  demonstrate  their  skills 
andcompetOKrica. 


Career  Education  and 
Development 


district's  schoo(-to>work/educatlon  transition  plan  calls  I6r  expanding 
and  refining  the  kindergarten  to  grade  12  career  guidance  program.  In  the 
1002^  school  year,  almost  96  percent  of  West  Bend  High  Schools' 
nfnth-grade  students  completed  a  career  plan  to  help  them  orgsnlxe  their 
educational  plans  snd  ftiture.  Once  the  school  is  Mganixed  liito  dusters, 
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of  Uml  ti  l»  MidiwHf  wii  far  ■Mfctyrti^  imli  iMi^  iihtow  ttt  fcictoJt 

wdriffBUwM,>iiiBti»inwirtWBqftfa>iiiBi«r>tft<cfaoolfa^ 
>  far  rtMtwt  r    w  jiihiM^  f  Scfaooi  fifflr  itlt  imMciiwI  ttt, 
» llrit  pncttc*  IR  falHK. 

links  WUh  Employvr  T>i>idwoMo  wwfc»iw-iilwtrMMMo«pltwpByoM»pcowMh^« 

'  ■iwiiMiiiMioflhtnliilwJi^itnlinMitoMnniii 

•  iradllte  «tSsMMaunt  or 
tte  WoitBMrf  rt— iiil  ft  ijw  the 
■  Og«|Hl#BilMfcHM  iWrflMHilH  u«LM.IthM«iqqirKl 

ttiittfMypltaterni<tBiiitfiinliHBMt»«^  ' 


Cknibv  oC  OoviMvoi  ottcMi  It  psks  oadi  wImoI  vrttti  thno  to  fiw 

•  toiHpnnvMaiMiii^  wiMiMMtagorinw  widMrici  nlito  to 

^  toidMaipMMfeig  tint  M  m4  toMrim 
g  a  dMlrip^  Mi  MMioring  of  atadMiL 

Workplace  Eipomne  D«k«iteiilM»MiMolyMr.w«itBMdai^8elKMliitodwiiM 

riHii'MMM|tetw<*<a»itotepii>ww*il,ti  iiiwanto««dwoiottcM> 
BtoiMtkM«ari[ill«b«l«iMt9ra*Utd«lMMM 
UlltriijIUMWiiriijiiOiKii— »'»4#i  IkiMHIiji, 
t  WM  OM  of  tvto  iltoi  to  At  aMb  fkst  iHid  s  jfOMlh 
idwlif^iw  IWIi)w,liuuijtoL  OCBrMb  rtpwttil 
t  tt  J  uwta  II  ■  I  toi  III  I  i  to  •  jUatoj  nii  im l      ii  u»  i  ial  li 


I  to  aetiMto  ni#Mto  to  Mvn^  nfalid  to  tlie  MttdtoUT 
If  ■ft  to   <>>  Hi     J .  atoitoto  to  iwpwpurtw  M»  Ktowl 
tiAfniP  ^MMMI  MidmiQi  ootoHS  toe  9  kOMB  Mdi  4i^r«  ^^Imi 
tHMl  to  tlto  pitotoif  itoto^  viMto  to^r  tiki  ft  toclMtoil  oolfi  cotoM  to 
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directly  wlth>»<i<or.1hyio<rt«thgot^  rtwtgnmd  tliHoiM  tethe 

2^t«MciiooiteiBp(Qfmiv  or  toa4<9r«vun^^ 
f(^ymn,Mm^^ttkt^ptmmim»  cum  about fe>Mmhy  to 
pniMi*  ttM  ioriiit  iwrankiililp. 


-IM  IVmMm  Mm  MmI  «»  HM 
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Background  u«mwu  im^  *•«)  ihiuH  i 


vwlBjiOfM^.lfilfM^lteioviHnororthetMe 

■  IwiiiMitiiiBiihiilliillliiTTiittiiiiil"'  ir   

«»o«yt>«ww»t>>atfciiiirt>MMfcMi>»P«ortw>totie»t>it 
Ci^8elooll)Mrtcib«QM«liboc«M7iylh*iM 


w«tk««li.1Wi9n9Q«<,1lM»MliMt«*«clioeM»-Wo^ 
Wrtlii.'H m\  iiUjiiiilfi  nntiiTTil1orl"*7Ti1r^*'^ — 
AHW»i^CfccieKHtfiaMte<yUmW^w^ltilWBochMtgr,Mew 
ToA  wpctt  Ml  f  ijiitlillom;  WlMtStoJiBi^^  Be  Abte 


itop«torMi«llQ>titomtnietimthecliy«ach^ 

icoiMft      em  tte  New  AMtfctn  Sdioob 

Coipomte  to  letitiHJi  'bferic4he«oMr  thooli  teiewi  looitom 

MfOM  llM  ooiMriir,  tadndhv  BodMtter.  ft  his  nirf^ 

«0ottT1»NMtoMlAliimleoolaiMxillnctette4erir( 

"iftt^ect* — ewewfhrihrtpftfwffen^f 


RnrhfMzfPr  Hitv  &4innl  Wef«*«lto«crthe*cCoewwrtiyAHteioe8c4i^ 
District  JmmP3.M^  School  (itaMnteyedwoteX  the  llio^ 

oOcMftoMthft  NMlOMl  Ccnier,  theeehool  mv«rtr«en^ 
tt—iiCu— wilj  .WfreWi-honleidwin  eelededthem  to  begin 
liH>l— vminm  li#hirt¥W  <»>dir  the  Kittonel  ABtoncc  for 
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offk:tol  toM  w  thtc»  akhough  the  RochMlcr  SchooMo-W^ 

Gods  of  the  IheSdwol^o-Wofkl^itirilkmlnilUtM 
School-to>Wortciyan8itton  stoclento'tmMitkm  from  icliooi  into  th^ 
ifny^y^  «fcic«iknindlnMnc.ItaMloitopnpM»]r^ 

dilution  iiMte  In      adM»t  ind  bi^  10  ponm  ft^^ 

and  tochnloa  tiMnc  nqiM  for  «tteoM  InifaM 

Cttgr  Sc^  OMrictft  Board  oC  BdiiCiAkin 

T^tatMMon  MtfiMh*  In  im  and  oOd^ 

Ihe  adtool  boafd  cipacto  aD  iludacrt%  rfgttiBeaa  of  aocloecono^ 

or  cawat  choice,  to  BMMlacacadiwdc  and  worttaUndawk that  aw 

boMtaMftod  totht  baat  In  tha  WQild. 

Institutions  Responsible  TheRodiMrSdioo^ 
for  implementa&on  poiiicipatfonoralacfaand^fariadnmbarorachooldialikX, 

and  national  raaourciaa  of  aMMndi  ■uchaamonay.peopte,  and  In-kind 
donationai  TiM  achool  diatrict'a  Dapaitewtt  or  Woridocct  Pk^^ 
wWdi  indudaa  the  Offiot  of  8chool«>>Wocfc  IVMMltkin,  to  icaiK^^ 
oieiaotinsandlwplaKantlnstfwachooitO'iwrictCTMrttlonatrategy,  aa 
wdla>>niasia<hi|lti>lthothirdWrlffiidllailria.A«offidaIftorothe 
Natkinal  Cantar  told  w  thtt  the  Rochaaler  BMinaaa  Educatkm  iU^ 
ooMoctlum  of  ItodiaMK^a  n^^v  anvtorn  that  «M  fo^^ 
rale  ofbualnaaaln  Rochaaiar,  inMndatoptovldataehnk^auppottto  and 
wotfc  wtth  the  achool  diabktand  the  onvlogw  oonmnMar  0^ 
lm|)lanwiilm  >»chooMo-woik  UanaiUoii  ayatawi;  diflnli^  outcowiaa, 
atandaid^andmaaatirM^andaH^>ylnsW#»partw»Mncjawo^ 
and  pcactkaa  10  adiieatfoa 

Implexnentstion  Strategy  Diata«tfieiW2«iadi^ 
achooUo-wock  tianaMlon  propiRM^  indartakapttot  pfofnm  to 
lnptenw«thaWllaitv<i^andooi«k«KM^ 
SchooMo-WorkttanaltkmMtlMhwwttiNwM 
opariancailbrMi^aehoolaindanlitaavandthBYoMhAivrM^^ 
Proffa«itlwylwBw<MndMgMlaitaMUii#tfrideSiMBiorachk»*n^ 
cipand  the  "School  la  Wock*  l¥o0raK^  a  Idndiqprtan  throi^  pifc 
riaaaroon»-baaadpfoiraifcrta>chwitodmlopwayaorMali^the 
daaaRMm  to  taoch  wotk  atwaraiaaB  to  atttdnaa;  and  cnate  a  pactmcaMp 
raaoMwa  handbook  Iwplwwdhistht  plan  conaaponda  to  conylat^ 


■niajani»iN»a 
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ConqponHits  of  tiie 
School4o-W<xk 


PtoccMMtoIYovktewid      Toi»^pw^ii»iiiiiiwii  iimioftoW#i»c^ 
DemoRltnteGood  ikMhm  ilhiltilirtlOpero«»oftotM«il  track  coi«»M,toptoc^ 

Competencies  vmum. 

rinw^rtwrrpih  wi  niilrnrriT-" — ^""^  '"'''^  .^^.^^ 

lIllCl.llkKBI  lllllllllltlllll  "l    'I'l       '■■•■-^  ^  * 

MiiproiM^— I  rtiiiliJiMl  tliHi^M  wil  inminwmwii  nf  itiiflrriT 
goUi  wcftJcdwrfuMUw  U*>fciBg;  twratal  ■wwigng  diwr. 

aodMOM.BMMKewTQfkM«iiiKittM]»oocv«rre«Mntthe 


Tht  ooNTMt  an  iwcovcd  by  bolh  the  Mte  afid  tiM 

-j  -'rn  TrrriJ^  .-^^^^^-.^.^   ■■■ 

lrf—iintrtitfiiir-1iiiTnTlT*^ 
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Iht  KdHptip  ptopm  kt  Hh  rhitiir  iHP  b>  •ny  tcwnti  the  djgereni 

toytof  HodwiiUrwkwir  ■fcmMlfatllwtofourmkw,  Monroe 
CowMiHy  Coi>ie  wi>totin;;rocti»cf  ih»rio|jii^>iwytofettheia» 
•chool»]mawhowMnQr4iqritadmlilim«««t^  . 
<»llrt«wkif>qiartPtiMiMMriihifc»Tlitof»Mh^ 

b<jn|M  MocmdMy  and  poMMe^ 

Accofdbic  to  a  commuNly  coQe«e  offlcH  to  hdp 
graduM  fotkw  the  •dueatknd  pirthi 

and  Api^M  TtdHwlogy  Ediicatfon  Actfrint  to 
acqM«nc«t  of  ccwnat  now  ftar  tadvpnp  prorm.  11»  coOeie  wiO 
dtvtlop  tht  couMonoa  k  hti  dMannM  the  daaind  outc^^ 
an«kip«a«a  tha  ilm  9019  of  cltvan«r.  fradm  to  cmol  in  one  oTth^ 
tedvpccppcorawwtettiatUloflQMatidwterthacolkge 
^  lWC.BcfgMninRanUtoH1^8choolhMfM^ 

tach^inp  pcofram  to  financial  aanrkM  and  altted  heal^ 
the  coOa«a  that  nil  ba0n  ki  the  fld  or  im 

Career  Edi^cadon  and  AcntOxiioAKo^i^^ 

Development  TtanaWonTMkFocccraccnilyfbimadaCaiaeranuP^^ 
DcvaloiPinantadxxinunWactodcvdopacot^ 
planforthadlatiktaapanorthecuRicutumfN«Mwork»^3oak» 
Ouioomea,  Maaauna  and  Siandafda.*  Durii«  the  1902^  achool  yetf , 
ev«qrd<ht>HM«  student  In  the  dMrictconvOatodaH^ 
E(h)catk)nal  nan.  woridng  with  coonaalon  to  plan  t^ 
yeanoTadueatlon. 

Aa  pait  or  a  achool  diacitet  «oal  to  hdp  aQ  atudaniB  aucceed,  the 
Jeffenon  Mkldte  8choo(--«  achocl  vilth  nwre  than  40  perc^ 
atudenta  M  rialc  or  drofiptac  out-haa  aevefal  pfofranw  to  pco^ 
devclopRMcift  and  reduce  the  number  oTdraiKNita.  FVv  ez^ 
official  told  ua  that,  duiinf  the  1802«3  achool  year,  half  the  achool'a 
atudantaparttdpatad  In  a  caiaareiplontfion  program  that  halpaatudanta 
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Aln^  VpMiora  fltfM  looil  M^ployws  i^vtt  fctMMMioiis  to  Mud^ 
ttetchooL 


Unks  Wth  Employer  PodwKti^g  hiMtoMi  cc— wrtty    tihwi  m  •cttm  k^wliip  rote  in 

Community  q^MWintiteoBt,  cooiilliM<iJlltoii1<htti><i<y»chooldiilrictihM>re 

miw  iMnLtiil  tiiwili  mUtuMii  iKiltl  ■  Hiilciii  jmh  Aii  uflli  111 
tetlwNMloMiCMtarloldwliNftliitOftoQrSciK^^ 

€si|ilo9iv  llnlB^  inclndkifpiKlnMililps  totCwtM  8ciM)Qte 
toenA(Kfci(  and  Job  Atdoifli^  pcopMM^  mmI  wliQliiriil^  pv^ 

ftoM  ftlOCti  MViOyVir  fltiOClllilMI  told  OV  ttMt  ^11^  IVj^l  OOtopMtet 

Ihe  n6»d  fw  irtwA-to  wnrir  tfnithMS  to  Rodwtw  imdi  to  educate 
mmM  rntiMdia  iljwa  Uw  Iw^  tciw  tiwHflli  of  pTtlr  %t<nirf 
■iImiiJ  III  wimI  (iMMlll<M>rfrHi— i  TW^iil#<<ilbtiair  ira  ■ftiwofthc 
tctiool  dMric^  IMfii  wtth  ^■filoyMSi 

Tl^eltoctitot<rBuiinMiKdiKrtoniUltwc<w«lawithtlicN^ 
frrtirr  nn  ritiiritlnn  wiUhnrrnnMratfi  riiir  tiiiiinftct'iMiiliufgiillin 
and  twarwaM  ot9daie0km*a  0omia$  mA  chamlnt  iwd^  The  liyluXrial 
ManaftMMrt  Couftcfl,  an  aaaoclarton  of  about  800  conyawke,  la  helptag 
tlia  achooiboatd  aalatlnltmiitu  wmlnifojrama.  Tttpflntoft  xirwf 
adttca<lon|MO»«>Uii*ha>oot«>aand»we<klrtinwt^ 
<ario<MCOiH|><BteaL  ltaiaQlia>>ptojraBitoiN<Ptotndnortlyiiu^ 
adwica  and  aMtfi,  In  whtch  ttw  ComhB  aa<iwil«  HmH  wow  than  1,000 
atudanla  hatw  paftic^pated. 

AcGOfding  to  a  Kodak  official,  ttie  EaatnM  Kodak  Con^^ 
hMdqfuacteted  to  Rochaatcr,  has  oon»ittad  ito  totat  qoi^ 
fatepuiouiigiduiia  to  woifcirtttiBochMtarCBy  School  Dlati^ 
maiwgMiittitKodaK'a21atCaBli«ytaa»ringniana«ta  tlO-yaar 
oonwdlinant  to  tchoola  to  Kodak  SMntfKturiDf  comquhMm 
nattemlda-latorayiad  wMttoaacN)oiaalrictraSchootto»Wodc 
TVanaWonMUittfe.  Kodak  cnfOoyMM 

•meal  awa  of  MndaqiMtoM  U»wi#ttw<lfth»»de  taatroctton-Hnainly, 
mMh,aclanot,  and  toctatoloir.Cumnltr,  Kodak  , 
RodMMcr  achooli.  Kodak  alao  ooOabocatoa  wMi  ottker  companica  and 
paftMpates  to  the  Buataaaa  Rdttota  AlMnc«  and  iho  SchooUo-Wock 
TraMlttonTMkForoe. 
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Wegmim  FV)od  Markets,  Inc.,  the  torfcsC  kKal  supetxru^ 
<kvek)|)ed  the  Work  Scholanhip  Coc«e<ik)n  Pr^^ 
advocate**  to  help  eighthfnde  atudcnta  fromth^'  llMcnaa  Jcffenon 
Mi<kIIe  School  atay  in  acho(4  fraduate,  and  learo  Job  readtowat  sfcUl^ 
coonttnateapart^dme  job  placement  forth*  atudenU  at  Wcgman  and  other 
local  employen  and  provldea  adult  a^ppoct  Partidpanta  who  complete 
high  achool  receive  coDefe  tuition  aariatance.  In  additton,  the  Xerox 
Ck>rpoiatkin  recently  began  a  work^acholarah^  pcofFam  for  40  atudenta  at 
F^tanklin  Hl|h  School  that  foOows  the  Wegman  modd  dealgn. 

Apple  Computcr'apartnerihip  withThomaa  Jeffcnon  MkkQe  School 
teaches  WMkplace  con«>ctendes,  espedaQjrlnthe  achoola*  career 
expk)ratkm  profram  and  achool^iroclc  tnnaition  pniiecta. 

According  to  a  8cho(d  oCDdal,  Rochester  Geiteral  Hospital  currently  has 
itudertofirom  the  Rochester  City  Schoo?  District  participating 
education  and  preparation  and  In  variousjobs.  The  hospital,  in 
conjunction  with  Benjamin  RranUin  High  School  staff,  prowi^ 
ahadowing  expeiiencea  to  ninth  fradot,  case  studies  in  medidne  for  tenth 
graders,  orientation  to  the  woric  worid  for  eleventh  gradera,  and  work 
experience  for  twelfth  fraders.  The  hospital  has  shadowii^  programa  and 
a  mentoring  ptogrun  for  about  26  partldpanta. 

nte  Junior  Achievement  of  Rochester  program  helpa  Undeigaiten  through 
slxtlvfrade  students  better  understand  the  relationahip  between  what  they 
!eam  in  school  and  their  participation  in  the  economy.  Fifty  daasea  are 
implementing  this  curricuhmi  in  gt*dca  1, 2,  and  3.  The  Junk>r 
Achievement'a  Economica  of  Staging  in  School  is  a  career  devek)pment 
cuiricuhmi  in  which  private  industry  personnel  come  into  the  sdiools  and 
work  with  students.  Busincas  consultants  are  teaching  daases  in  the 
middle  schoola. 


Workplace  Exposure  The  Rochester  initiative  inchidea  developing  a  process  to  ensure  that  aU 

students  have  work  experiences.  Due  to  the  doae  Unks  between  schoola 
and  the  employer  community,  Rochester  students  have  opportunitica  to 
paitidpate  in  workplace  experiCAcea  auch  aa  cooperathre  education  and 
atudent  intetmhips  arid  more  are  planned.  In  addition,  the  National  Center 
and  the  achool  district  issued  a  youth  spprentlceship  model  in 
January  1903,  and.  according  to  a  Rochester  official,  aa  of  May  1963,  the 
district  has  five  students  participating  In  youth  apprenticeahipa  in 
manufiKturing  at  Eaalman  Kodak.  It  plans  to  have  26  students 
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Related  GAD  Products 


VocattoMl  Educatton:  SCrtui  In  2-Ye«r  CottofM  In  19e(M^ 
ot  Chani»  (flM/mmm,  Aug.  16, 1W9>. 

Vocattonid  Education:  SUbMfai  School  Y«tf         andEvly  Si^cT 
Change  at  Secondaiy  Levd  (QAfMoumri,  JiiL  13, 1903). 

Skm  Standards:  BtpectefKe  in  <>ctifk:ation  3ya^^ 
Involvement  to  Be  Key  (OAOMOMMe,  May  18, 1003). 

^yatemwkie  Education  Reform:  FedecalLeadecahip  Ck>uld  PWdUtate 
Diattict-Levd  Effocta  (OAO«um«r,  Apr.  30, 1003;  OMyt-m^wo,  May  4, 
1008). 

Cocreapondence  txi  MuMple  EmptoyiMntandlValning  Procnma 
(OAOvHumtMi,  Jul.  24, 1002). 

Appcenticeahip  Trainlnf:  Admlnlatration,  Uae,  and  Etiual  Opportunity 
(OAomiDaHS,  Mar.  4, 1002). 

TraMition  From  School  to  Work:  UnUnf  Education  and  WorioiteTninlnf 
(oACvmoai-iM,  Aug.  2, 1001). 

Training  Stzategtoa:  Prepating  NoncoUeie  Youth  for  Employment  in  the 
U.&  and  FMgR  Gountziea  (OMyHRMMi,  May  U,  1000). 
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Chairman  Pord.  They  tell  me  you  have  already  done  that.  We 
wiU  notify  you  when  you  should  come  back. 
Ms.  Mora*  Thank  you.  We  understand. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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HENRY  FORD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


November  5,  1993 


U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  Honorable  Dale  E.  Kildee 

Chair  of  Sub-Committee  in  Elementary,  Secondary  and 

Vocational  Education 
United  States  Representative 
B~346A  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Kildee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  written  testimony  on 
H.R.  2885,  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993.  President 
Andrev;  A.  Mazzara  and  I  are  pleased  to  share  our  perspectives  on 
H.R.  2885  and  to  provide  information  about  some  of  HFCC  program^. 

Sincerely, 


Jo-Ann  Terry,  Ph.D. 

Vice  President/ 

Dean  of  Career  Education 

JT/cz 

attachments 
kildee . Itr 

xc:    President  Mazzara 

Representative  John  Dingell 
Representative  Bill  Ford  |/ 
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«  8CB00Z.  TO  0»»OMnntZT3t  ACT  or  1993 

l.R.  2U4 

Prepared  Remarks 
By 

Jo-Ann  W.  Terry/  Ph.D. 
Vice  President/ 
Dean  of  Career  Education 
Henry  Ford  Conununity 

PRESENTED  ON  NOVEMBER  5,  1993  TO: 

8t»-C0MaTTBB  XV  IZMMCMOr,  SKOOWSJOIY  AVD 
VOCATZOIUL  BOUCATZOW 
RBPMStllTJkTZVI  tUOl  B.  BZIOBS  OT  MZCBZOMI,  CMMlWEBSOm 

The  School  to  Work  Opportunity  Act  of  1993  is  an  exciting 
piece  of  new  legislation  which  integrates  several  existing 
elements  into  a  new  system. that  has  the  potential  to  reform  both 
educational  programs  and  the  educational  system  itself.    The  Act 
stresses  integration  of  new  school-to-work  opportunities  with 
existing  ones,  building  on  their  strengths  but  extending  them 
beyond  their  current  limitations.    Two  key  concepts  emerge 
repeatedly  in  this  Act:    integration  and  partnerships. 

The  Act  includes  several  key  principles:    1)  the  active 
participation  of  employers  and  unions  is  mandatory  as  new  school 
partners;  2)  work-based  and  school-based  learning  are  integrated 
through  a  variety  of  "connecting  activities;"  3)  career  and 
academic  learning  are  integrated  in  meaningful  ways;  4)  linkage 
between  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions  is  required, 
building  on  the  emerging  Tech  Prep  partnerships  recently  fostered 
through  the  new  Perkins  legislation;  and  5)  all  curricula  must  be 
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tied  to  skill  and  performance  standards  based  on  the  integrated 
input  of  employer-educator  partnerships. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  create  a  national 
educational  system       something  that  is  sorely  needed  if  the 
United  States  is  to  prepare  students  to  become  valuable  (value- 
added)  and  productive  workers  capable  of  competing  in  our  global 
economy.    Unfortunately,  today  many  of  our  urban  areas  have  a 
youth  and  minority  unemployment  rate  equivalent  to  third  world 
countries,    with  this  growing  sense  of  disenfranchisement  of  our 
youth,  the  question  of  the  success  of  this  Act  also  may  become 
the  question  of  the  future  success  of  our  democratic  and  open 
society. 

We  all  recognize  that  business  performance  is  largely  a 
product  of  the  employees*  knowledge  and  skills,  and  of  their 
effectiveness  in  translating  what  they  know  and  can  do  to  the 
workplace.    This  legislation  allows  for  state  initiatives  to 
design  a  statewide  system  that  meets  the  local  educational  needs 
of  citizens  of  that  state.    It  does  not  mandate  one  type  of 
program,  but  allows  for  the  diversity  of  approaches  and  programs 
necessary  to  design  unique  and  appropriate  state  systems,  in 
Michigan,  the  Models  for  Michigan  plan  has  developed  11  elements 
of  a  comprehensive  system  beginning  with  K-12  and  extending 
through  12th  grade  to  adulthood,    it  defines  the  private  sector 
role,  the  school  role,  the  participant  outcomes  and  the 
credentials  appropriate  to  each  element.    The  11  elements  include 
such  things  as  career  exploration,  service  learning,  career 
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academies /magnet  schools,  cooperative  education,  pre- 
apprenticeship  to  employment /life  long  learning.    The  assignment 
of  specific  elements  to  specific  educational  sectors  is 
important.    It  will  clarify  educational  delivery  roles  and 
eliminate  duplication  and  overlap  of  services  as  well  as  holes  in 
the  total  system  where  educational  needs  are  currently  not  being 
addressed. 

The  Act  builds  on  the  successful  programs  already  in  place 
such  as  Tech  Prep,  "youth  apprenticeships,**  cooperative  education 
and  career  academies/magnet  schools.    All  of  these  programs  have 
business,  industry  and  labor  participation.    But  this  proposed 
legislation  makes  that  partnership  stronger  and  incorporates  the 
employer/educator-identif led  essential  skills  and  standards  for 
particular  employer  clusters.    The  Act  mandates  work-based 
learning  with  paid  work  experience  as  a  component.    But  it  is 
open  to  each  state  to  select  which  work-based  programs.  For 
American  community  college  practitioners  this  act  is  a  breadth  of 
fresh  air  that  recognizes  a  practical  partnership  role  with  our 
nation's  business  and  their  need  for  a  skilled  workforce. 

One  way  in  which  I  believe  this  proposed  legislation  can  be 
strengthened  is  to  provide  incentives  for  programs  that  strongly 
link  secondary  and  post secondary  education,  such  as  Tech  Prep. 
With  technology  changing  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been,  the  cost  of 
career /vocational  education  keeps  escalating.    Just  keeping 
equipment  current  with  the  majority  of  employers  is  a  challenge, 
let  alone  retraining  faculty  to  maintain  their  skills  and  keep 
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current  their  knowledge  base.    More  and  more  it  seems  that 
community  colleges  are  the  appropriate  providers  of 
career/vocational  education.    Secondary  schools  can  begin  with 
career  awareness  and  basic  job  preparation  through  applied 
academics.     If  introductory  technical  training  is  desired, 
•  secondary  schools  should  partner  with  community  colleges  and  use 
college  lab  facilities  in  the  afternoons  when  typically  fewer 
classes  are  run  on  campus.    In  specific  career  areas,  basic 
skills  could  be  delivered.    For  example  in  the  computing  area, 
keyboarding  skills  should  be  taught  at  the  high  school  level. 
Perhaps  even  a  course  on  what  computers  can  do  and  how  they 
operate.    Beyond  those  introductory  courses,  applications  and 
systems  should  be  taught  at  the  community  college. 

By  targeting  specific  roles  to  each  educational  delivery 
institution,  redundancy  in  coursework  can  be  eliminated.  And, 
mastery  of  the  basics  can  be  stressed.    Much  of  the  criticism  of 
K-12  education  i?  unfair.    Over  the  years,  we  have  added  many 
more  expectations  of  what  schools  should  provide,  but  we  have  not 
made  the  school  day  or  year  longer,  nor  have  we  removed  any  of 
the  previous  missions  assigned  to  schools.    Layer  upon  layer  of 
expectations  are  drowning  K-12  education.    The  School-to-Work 
initiatives  could  go  a  long  way  toward  setting  priorities  and 
eliminating  duplication. 

Hardly  any  U.S.  citizen  will  be  long  term  employable  in  the 
future  without  at  least  two  years  of  college.    This  view  is 
shared  by  many,  many  educators  incluaing  the  Michigan  Association 
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of  Secondary  School  Principals  (MASSP) .    The  MASSP  is  advocating 

the  view  that  K-14  education  should  be  the  minimum  length  of 

public  education.    I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  recent  MASSP 

position  paper  entitled,  ••Rethinking  the  Curriculum'' : 

He  must  get  to  the  point  where  we  consider  those 
students  who  only  receive  a  high  school  education 
to  be  a  drop-out.    Once  they  get  into  the  community 
college  system  or  four  year  college,  their  life- 
long learning  has  a  better  chance  to  succeed.  We 
need  to  change  the  mind-set  of  a  particular  seg- 
ment Qf  our  society  that  thinks  it  is  okay  to 
leave  school  at  16.    However,  we  allow  that.  We 
also  have  to  change  the  mind-set  of  a  majority 
of  our  population  that  graduation  from  high 
school  is  the  end  of  the  student's  education. 
We  also  have  to  change  the  mind-set  of  many  of 
our  population  that  all  our  students  should  go 
to  a  four  year  college. 


Whether  students  movt  directly  from  high  school  to  college 
or  whether  they  try  to  work  before  realizing  that  further 
education  is  needed  to  move  beyond  entry  level  positions, 
stronger  linkages  between  K-12  and  community  colleges  can  only 
improve  career /vocational  education  overall.    Educators  and  their 
business  partners  need  to  communicate  to  students,  starting  at  a 
very  early  age^  that  more  than  just  a  high  school  diploma  is 
needed  to  move  into  today's  world  of  work.    By  having  business 
and  labor  leaders  deliver  this  message,  faculty  will  not  seem  to 
be  self-serving  and  perhaps  the  students  could  hear  and  believe 
this  prognosis.    Every  student  has  aspirations  for  some  bright 
future.    And  more  and  more,  those  futures  relate  to  more  than 
making   ..st  enough  money  to  get  by.    By  building  in  paid  work 
experiences,  students  would  be  able  to  "try  on"  different  careers 
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to  see  if  they  are  what  they  want.    And  by  stressing  the  mastery 
of  the  basic  skills  at  the  high  school  levels  not  only  will 
students  have  career  options  from  which  to  choose  later  in  their 
teenaye  years,  but  coauaunity  colleges  would  have  less  remedial 
work  to  do  with  recent  graduates < 

Across  this  nation  higher  education  is  providing  more  and 
more  remedial  education  —  even  to  recent  high  school  graduates. 
Almost  three-quarters  of  all  new  community  college  students, 
regardless  of  age,  need  one  or  more  remedial  classes.  These 
classes  must  be  taken  first  in  order  to  ensure  that  students  can 
do  college-level  work  when  they  move  on  to  regular  college 
courses.    This  need  for  remediation  postpones  students'  entry 
into  the  courses  for  which  they  came  to  college  in  the  first 
place.    It  may  also  further  discourage  students  whose  self-image 
was  that  they  weren't  "good  students*  to  begin  with  and  that 
perhaps  they  don't  belong  in  college. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
similarities  between  the  goals  and  implementation  strategies  of 
this  act  and  the  vast  experience  of  our  nation's  community 
colleges. 

For  many  years  community  colleges  have  worked  with  business 
and  industry,  labor,  and  their  communities  to  define  meaningful 
work  related  education.    Over  the  past  two  decades  American 
business  and  industry  has  been  in  the  process  of  technological 
evolution.    They  have  been  reorganizing  their  internal  work 
relationships  and  management  strategies,  as  well  as  external 
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inter-firm  relationships.  All  of  these  changes  affect  the  depth 
and  scope  of  workbased  education.  Community  colleges,  likewise, 
have  grown  as  a  result  of  these  changes  in  business  and  industry 


managerial — community  colleges  have  responded  to  business'  needs 
and  the  skill  needs  of  their  workers. 

Community  colleges  are  regional  educational  providers  which 
have  historically  articulated  and  implemented  apprenticeship 
based  education  through  local  partnerships  with  area  businesses, 
unions  and  trade  associations,  community  organizations,  and  local 
government.    Community  colleges'  regional  scope  and  past 
experience  is  strongly  tied  to  the  regional  nature  of  labor 
markets  and  the  specific  labor  sectors  within  them.    Within  our 
regions,  we  are  constantly  in  the  process  of  shaping  and 
reshaping  educational  programs  such  as  degree  and  certificate 
programs  as  well  as  the  customized  delivery  of  training.  While 
the  National  Skill  Board  creates  and  establishes  the  basic  work 
standards,  community  collegcsi  can  be  important  partners  in 
establishing  measures  based  on  regional  labor  market  criteria. 

Community  colleges  have  long  histories  of  working  with 
business  and  labor  through  career  program  advisory  committees 
which  work  with  faculty  on  curriculum,  equipment  purchases,  and 
program  outcomes.    Advisory  committee  input  is  seen  as  critical 
in  keeping  career  programs  current. 

Henry  Ford  Community  College  <HrcC) ,  which  currently  enrolls 
14,644  studentSi  is  the  fourth  largest  of  the  29  community 


As  providers  of  education  and  training — academic,  vocational  and 
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colleges  in  Michigan  and  the  10th  largest  Michigan  college  or 
university.    It  is  one  of  only  two  community  colleges  in  Michigan 
that  is  part  of  a  K-14  district.    Located  in  Dearborn,  the  World 
headquarters  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  College  has  a  fifth- 
four  year  history  of  serving  the  community  through  credit 
offerings  which  include  45  associate  degree  programs,  22 
certificate  programs,  and  51  industrial  apprentice  programs. 

At  Henry  Ford  Community  College,  we  are  partners  with  Ford 
Motor  Company  in  an  automotive  technology  training  program  called 
ASSET.    The  college  recruits  potential  students  whom  the  Ford 
dealerships  interview  and  select  as  co-op  students.  These 
students  alternate  between  full-time  in  automotive  classes  and 
full-time  paid  experience  in  dealerships.    Graduates  always  can 
retain  their  placements  in  full-time  technician  jobs  or  they  can 
move  to  another  dealership  or  even  to  opportunities  within  Ford 
Motor  Company,    in  another  joint  endeavor  to  upgrade  the  skilled 
trades  at  Rouge  Steel  Company,  Henry  Ford  Community  College  was 
involved  in  a  three-year  curriculum  development  and  retraining 
effort  where  customized  classes  were  taught  at  the  company  site 
from  4:00  A.M.  to  midnight,  five  days  per  week.    Our  nursing  and 
other  allied  health  programs  work  closely  with  hospitals  to 
provide  the  required  clinical  experience  as  an  essential  part  of 
career  preparation.    Our  Architectural  Construction  Technology, 
Hospitality  Studies  and  the  Business  Office  Systems  programs  all 
require  extensive  co-op  workbased  classes  as  a  part  of  their 
degree  programs. 
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Community  colleges  are  experienced  in  defining  skills  and 
skill  levels  within  industry  clusters  as  well  as  in  developing 
general  workplace  competencies.    These  activities  are  not  done  in 
a  vacuum  but  with  employer  and  employee  involvement.    One  recent 
example  from  Henry  Ford  Community  College  involves  the  revision 
and  updating  of  our  Trade  and  Apprentice  Education  curriculum. 

Since  its  inception  in  1953,  HFCC's  Trade  and  Apprentice 
Education  Division  has  maintained  one  of  the  largest  enrollments 
in  related  instruction  for  industrial  manufacturing  and  plant 
maintenance  skilled  trade  apprenticeship  in  Michigan.  The 
Division,  which  has  trained  more  than  8,000  apprentices  at  Ford 
Motor  Company  alone,  has  created  the  curriculum  used  as  a 
national  standard  for  all  Ford  apprenticeship  programs  in  the 
United  States.     Since  1965,  the  Division  has  also  been  the 
primary  provider  of  related  instruction  for  all  of  the  Chrysler 
plants  in  the  metropolitan  area.    In  addition  to  Ford,  Chrysler, 
and  General  Motors,  the  Division  provides  related  instruction  for 
apprentices  at  more  than  120  companies,  serving  industries  as 
diverse  as  AutoAlliance  International,  Inc.,  BASF-Wyandotte, 
Detroit  Diesel  Company,  Detroit  Edison,  Edgewood  Tool  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Ingersol  Rand  Company,  L  fi  W  Engineering 
Company,  Mil ford  Fabricating  Company,  Michigan  Waste  Energy, 
McLouth  Steel,  ^^orth  Star  Steel,  Rouge  Steel  Company,  National 
Steel  Corporation,  and  Progressive  Tool. 

The  Division  not  only  provides  apprenticeship  training  but 
also  serves  as  a  gateway  to  an  associate  degree  for  the 
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increasing  number  of  apprentices  who  decide  to  obtain  an 
associate  degree  in  either  Manufacturing  Trades,  Plant 
Maintenance  or  in  Building  Construction,    with  a  current 
enrollment  of  1347  student S/  the  Division  is  just  completing  a 
major  revision  of  its  curriculum,  a  revision  that  has  received 
national  recognition  with  articles  being  published  by  the 
Christian  Science  Mnnirori  Cralne's  Detroit-,  BusinAQo.  and  Qa 
CamfiUfli  a  publication  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Innovation  such  as  this  curriculum  revision  will  keep 
community  colleges  in  the  forefront  in  the  education  of  the 
current  workforce.    In  addition,  as  long  as  such  training  remains 
in  the  public  sector,  many  apprentices,  who  did  not  select  an 
academic  track  in  high  school,  will  still  have  easy  access  to 
continuing  their  education  and  obtaining  a  degree.  Recognizing 
the  value  of  an  associates  degree,  some  companies  such  as 
Chrysler  intend  to  require  completion  of  an  associates  degree  as 
part  of  the  apprenticeship  program.    Certainly  pre-apprenticeship 
or  "youth  apprenticeship"  programs  could  assist  in  incorporating 
the  academic  and  vocational  coursework  upfront.    Then  journey 
persons  would  not  need  to  return  to  college  to  complete  academic 
courses  in  order  to  secure  a  degree. 

The  Trade  and  Apprentice  Division  consulted  with  industry 
and  reviewed  existing  studies  of  vocational  training  offered  by 
community  colleges  prior  to  initiating  their  extensive  curriculum 
revision  project.    Two  elements  consistently  surfaced  in  prior 
workplace  studies:    preference  for  community  college  vocational 
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training  and  a  need  for  additional  employee  training  in  computer 
literacy.    In  1983,  th-ri  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
mailed  a  survey  to  a  random  sample  of  approximately  1,500 
employers  who  employed  the  largest  nxamber  of  vocational  education 
completers  in  Oregon.    Employers  were  most  satisfied  with  new 
employees  who  had  vocational  training  from  community  colleges* 
apprenticeship  programs  and  less  satisfied  with  employees  who  had 
training  from  high  schools  and  private  vocational  schools. 
Employers  felt  vocational  students  needed  additional  training  in 
computer  literacy;  also  emphasized  was  the  importance  of 
developing  cognitive  abilities  and  problem  solving  skills  in  the 
workforce.    The  need  for  industrial  computer  training  has 
increased  exponentially  since  1983.    According  to  BXicfc 
Enterprise,  a  major  1993  survey  of  1,481  executives  indicated 
that  "three  out  of  four  executives  agree  that  computer  skills 
have  a  major  impact  on  their  companies  overall  operations*  <45) 
but  more  than  half  of  the  companies  surveyed  do  not  offer  any 
computer  training  for  their  employees.    The  skilled  trades  are 
increasingly  being  called  upon  to  provide  expertise  in  a  changing 
technological  environment  characterized  by  more  computerization, 
automated  controls,  analytical  tools,  and  inventory  control. 
Coupled  with  increased  demand  is  decreased  time  for  learning  new 
skills.    The  apprentice  used  to  be  afforded  the  luxury  of  being  a 
student  for  four  years,  but  now  with  the  streamlining  of 
industry,  the  apprentice  is  expected  to  be  a  productive  worker 
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within  the  first  year — so  technological  education  must  be 
similarly  accelerated. 

In  1990,  HFCC  initiated  a  curriculum-revision  process  that 
not  only  resulted  in  the  discarding  of  the  entire  old  curriculum 
but  led  to  a  rejuvenation  of  the  faculty  and  instruction. 
According  to  on  c/^mnj.n.  -What  the  Henry  Ford  faculty  has  done 
that  is  unique  is  to  enlist  the  equal  partnership  and  cooperation 
of  the  Joint  apprenticeship  committee  structure  in  refashioning 
the  curriculum— usually  the  sole  domain  of  the  faculty* 
<McKenna) .    Using  focus  groups  and  a  steering  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  skilled  trades,  unions,  and  managements 
<see  Appendix) ,  the  faculty  relies  on  companies  and  unions  to 
determine  instructional  materials  and  to  infuse  teaching 
methodology  with  real-world  insight.    This  approach  is  truly 
innovative.    As  McKenna  concludes:    "in  the  bigger  picture  of 
national  competitiveness,  it  provides  a  model  for  the  role  that 
community  and  vocational-technical  colleges  can  play  in  working 
with  labor  and  business  to  prepare  workers  for  high-performance 
workplaces.** 

In  summary,  community  colleges  are  the  natural  link  between 
primary  education  and  the  workplace,  if  we  go  back  to  the  five  key 
principles  embodied  in  the  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  of 
1993,  we  can  see  that  America's  community  colleges:  1)  have  active 
partnerships  with  employers  and  unions,  2)  integrate  work-based  and 
school-based  learning  through  many  programs  such  as  co-op 
education,    clinical  training  andl  apprenticeships,    3)  integrate 
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academic  and  career  learning  in  all  its  certificate  and  associate 
degree  programs,  4)  have  established  strong  links  with  secondary 
school  partners  through  such  programs  as  Tech  Prep,  and  5)  use 
employer  and  union  advisory  committees  to  ensure  that  appropriate 
skill  and  performance  standards  are  integrated  into  career 
education  programs.  We  support  this  new  initiative  and  see  many 
ways  in  which  we  can  contribute  our  expertise  and  resources  to 
improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  all  students. 


8chl-wor , rpt 
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Michigan  Association  of  Secondary  SchoolPrincipals 

9myring  High  809001  M$mM»$tMf9lAdminl§tntof9 

lAOCaUntS  AMiAltar.MicU|M4tlO>*12S9 
flMIAUAKO 

Ai^  Mr.  tM>  MMh  tml  PriitiiM                   friilliiH-Otct  viM-TrnMAfte 

IACO«MUS»ISC«  lOHNTOMA                  TOMOiNCWrTH  GEIALOJUOCE 

rATUCUBOn  llinAWiBh  MlOmmm  Kai 

THE  MAX)R  PURPOSES  OF  •REnONKING 
CURRICULUM.  K*t6*  FORUM  IN  NOVEMBER 

1.  WKATDOSTUDENTSNEEOTOBEABLETODOTOBEACCEPTEO 
INTO  COLLEGE  AND  HAVE  A  CHANCE  TO  SUCXXED? 

TlwlVMUoMftCoMcaimUtMda4ociMi«K,*DMi|a^  which 
outUim  piitkvlar  cowM  tiiidMtt  are  10  lttv«  tric^ 
coroiUd  m  MirhigMft  fowr  ymt  coIWgtt  a«d  twivcrtiti— .  TlMMNQforthUwas 
b>cim  to  waay  wwJtaii  wm  ittlriai  irfmiiiiow  widmit  adtqwif  pwpjfitioa. 

TW  coottovtciy  tlwt  foUowd  wa>  »ot  btctwn  K>12  tdncatoct  <iiofr— d  tht 

sucoMi.  AM«li«yifafltaMttlMtMmay.ite«id«MMiy»otii^^ 
bttiftlMMMcMdoitMCiakta^rtMaMitnatAU,  itiscwtaialN/itowmaotknow 
•  ftotmif.  Tteoo«omtt.tteaMytclMOUaniMinct«riici«ioi«^ 

...  ..^  .  ..  ..  .        •  "laoIOBitrtxiJtt.  The 

of  oounM  will  b«  looked  at 
I  Hm  paitkatar  titlo  coum. 


TiMt  does  MC  allay  tha  famor  paiMtt.  howavar.  thai  laad  Detianiiit  Voar 
Future,  bM  do  MCiaathMacoMm  Mat  offiecad  in  tMrwlMol.  MadpaU  are  vet) 
coooemad  dMtliw  1995  adaiieipaa  aaadnda,  a>  aow  writtaa,  wiU  Md  back  aay 


TIm  MdvarMea  Mw  ghra  a  madi  teat  at  dia  iMMh  tia4a  kvil  at  a  beochmaA 

•liomakaivailaWttoiiaid||lechooIt,ia(ttpletattiiaEailUli,m^ 
are  diaaqpivalaat  oT  aa  ealraaoaaxam?  Tcadws  at  die  Ugii  adwol  level,  teaching 
collate  boiMd  atiideaia,  wo«M  kMw  aitaotfy  what  ooltefat  expect  etadeoca  to  be  abte 
do  ufwa  raiatiat  coUata,  laeofaiiiag  the  vaiyiag  degraea  of  difficalcy  araoag  coUcgcs. 

2.  WHAXroWEDOWmiTHESTUDENrSWHOARENarGOINOONTO 
COLLEGE,  OR  WITH  THAT  GROUPTHAT  STARTS  OOLLBOE  AND  NEVER 
FINISHES? 

AlHMat  all  of  tl«  iioaat  raeeacch  rrfecs  to  *Tbe  Fbrfotien  Hair  aa  the  bigfest 
plight  of  iitt|NiUic  tchoolt.  Moat  adwob  aow  have  a  coHaga  boaadcaniculum  with  at 
IcaM  half.  aadaaaaUymoaa,  of  the  atudaota  taking  theaecoaraea.  It  iaataamed  that  these 
studaau  aia  being  meeaiad  for  foar  yean  of  training  beyoad  high  Khool.  The  problem 
ia,  dMt  only  aboat  iialf  of  dM«  will  graduate  from  college.  What  era  they  trained  to  do'? 
What  akiUa  do  they  have  that  will  make  aomaoae  want  to  hire  them? 
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The  "Forgotten  Half  float  in  a  general  track  of  courses  selected  on  the  basis  of 
what  fits  in  the  schedule  or  what  their  friends  are  uking.  Some  will  have  a  sample  of 
vocational  classes,  but  in  most  cases,  upon  graduation,  they  have  nothing  to  offer  to 
potential  employers. 

It  would  seem  that  we,  at  leasU  should  be  either  educating  students  to  continue 
with  a  four  year  education  beyond  high  school,  or  educating  them  for  a  skill  based, 
technical  tiaimng.  which  may  include  two  years  beyond  high  school.  Proper  counseling 
would  probably  bring  about  less  students  going  on  to  four  year  institutions,  thus  having 
less  fail,  with  more  finding  success  in  the  tcchaiaa  training.  The  standards  for  the  four 
year  institutions  could  be  higher  with  less  remediation. 

3       HOW  SHOULD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE  DEUVERED  IN  K- 12, 
AND  WHAT  RELATIONSHIP  TO  COLLEGE  ADMISSIONS  SHOULD  IT  HAVE? 

Vocational  education  has  suffered  an  image  of  education  for  those  who  can't  do 
anything  else.  It  is  where  we  "stick"  students  when  they  cant  handle  some  of  the 
academics.  If  vocational  education  were  Uught  Uke  WiUard  Daggett  and  others  propose, 
the  standards  would  be  just  as  stringent  as  those  for  the  college  bound.  It  is  just  a 
different  teaming  style  aimed  at  technical  education  skUls  rather  than  a  four  year  college 
education.  It  could  well  be  that  some  college  bound  students  should  be  required  to  take 
some  courses  in  the  "vocational  track",  ai  part  of  their  prepwation  for  their  careers.  If 
that  is  true,  then  those  courses  should  be  considered  when  students  are  bemg  admitted  to 
college. 

4.       WHEN  WILL  WE  BE  ABLE  TO  CONSIDER  EDUCATION  AT  A  MINIMUM 
TO  BE  K- 14? 

We  must  get  to  the  point  where  we  consider  those  students  who  only  receive  a 
high  school  education  to  be  a  drop-out  Once  they  get  into  the  community  college  system 
or  four  year  college,  their  life-long  learning  has  a  better  chance  to  succeed.  We  need  to 
change  the  nund-set  of  a  particular  segment  of  our  society  that  thinks  it  is  okay  to  leave 
school  at  16,  However.  w«  allow  that  We  also  have  to  change  the  mind-set  of  a  roajonty 
of  our  population  that  graduation  from  high  school  is  the  end  of  the  student's  education. 
We  also  have  to  change  the  mind-set  of  many  of  our  population  that  all  our  students 
should  go  OA  to  a  fcur  year  college. 

This  paper  is  written  as  a  "trigger"  for  discussion  on  April  14,  to  help  determine  tht  focus 
of  our  attention  for  the  forum  and  what  it  is  we  hope  to  accomplish.  It  is  my  personal 
ramblings  and  not  a  potitiori  of  the  MASSP. 

JackD.Bittle 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 

Skills  Listings  Developed  by  Focus  Groups 
Topic  Aieas/Objecdves  Developed  by  Faculty 
Genefil  Content  Identified  by  Focus  Groups 
Specific  Cbntent  and  Design  Developed  by  Pilot  Groups 
Coune  Outline(s)  and  Weekly  Objectives  Developed  by  Writer 
Course  Outlines/Objectives  Reviewed  by  Focus  Croups 
Course  Outlines/Objectives  Approved  by  College  Councils 
Course  Submitted  to  JAC*s/Education  Comnnittees 
Coune  bsmictor  Guides/Syllabus  Developed  by  Writer 
CouTK  Run  on  Trial  Basts 

Course  Reviewed  and  Refined 
i.  Evaluation  of  comenVhietfiodotoiy  by  instructor 
Z  Evaluation  of  comen^metfMdolofy  by  studenu 

3.  Evaluation  by  focus  groups 

Conm  Run  on  Trial  Basis 
Course  Reviewed  and  Refined 

Courw  Run  on  Trial  Basts 
Course  Reviewed  and  Refined 
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PILOT  OBJECTIVES 


Th«  pilot  groups  will  provide  exp«rtiM  m  to  Um  rtltvancy  of  m«Uri«l. 

The  pilot  group!  will  design  and  develop  handt*on  activitiee  to  be  used  in 

instruction. 

Th«  pilot  groups  will  test  Mad  evaluate  as  many  hand»>cn  activities  as  possible. 

Tha  pilot  groups  will  design  and  develop  competencies  fbr  inatructionai  material. 

Tha  pilot  groups  will  recommand  equipmant  needed  to  acoompUsh  the 
compeuncies  and  hand«-on  activitiat. 

The  pilot  groups  will  recruit  additional  participanta  for  tha  current  and/or  future 
pilot  groups. 
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Detroit  Diesel  Cor  do  rut  ion  592-/229 

*fr.  John  Amy 

13400  fc.  Outer  Drive 

Detroit.  V/  48239-4001 

Detroit  Diesel  CoroorMtion  592-/229 
Sr.  Joe  Grow*  Apprentice  Coordinator 
13400  V.  Outer  Drive 
Detroit,  .¥/  48239-4001 

Detroit  Diesel  Corporation  592-'..  J 

Vr.  Ray  yinnintham*  S5 
apprentice  Chairman  (JAW  Local  163 
13400  «r\  Outer  Drive 
Detroit,  SI  48239-4001 

Ford  Sotor  Company  33^-5003 

Sr.  Thomas  Lewandowski*  Apprentice  Training  Unit 

Route  Office  Building     Room  1350 

3001  Miller  Road 

P.O,  Box  1600 

Dearborn*  SI  48121-1600 

Ford  Hotor  Company  J3''700J 

Ss.  Nancy  Mobley,  Apprentice  Training  Lnit 

Rouge  Offiem  Building     Room  1350 

3001  Siller  Bead 

P.O.  Box  1600 

Dearborn,  Si  48121-1600 

Ford  Vbtor  Company  33/ -500 J 

Ss.  Sane  Douglamm*  Apprentice  Training  Lnit 

Rouge  Office  Building     Room  1350 

3001  Siller  Road 

P.O.  Box  1600 

Dearborn*  SI  48121-1600 
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ford  Ho  tor  CowoMttv  3J7'500J 

Vr.  DoutlsM  C^.tQAs*  Aoortntice  rrttnint  Lnit 

Routt  Offic0  duildint     R009  1350 

JQul  HilUr  RoMd 

P.O,  3ox  itiOO 

O^nrborn.  .Y/  48121-1600 

Ford  focor  r-ywotnv  33f'S003 

¥r.  £dtiMrd  Csm ilitrt,  Aoortn 1 1  c*  Tcmi nint  tnit 

Route  Office  Suildint     Room  13S0 

iOOl  filler  RoMd 

P.O.  Box  1600 

Desrborn.  Ml  48121-1600 

(/*?n«r.ti  Motors  CoroorMtion  464'-oOl4 

Delco  ChMS9i9  Divition 

Vr.  {jecMld  SorauisCf  TrMinint  Coord inMtor 

13000  Ecklet  RoMd 

HvoniA.  HI  48151-1089 

Generul  Hotort  CoroocMtion  464-5014 
Delco  ChMMtit  Divi9ion 

Hr.  JMtfM  LMffev,  ChMirmM  Aoorentice  Coaai  ttee 
13000  £ckU»  RoMd 
LivoniM*  HI  48151-1089 

General  Hotort  CoroorMtion  464-3014 
Delco  ChMS9i9  DiviMion 
Hr.  Bill  Shioley 
13000  EgMUm  RoMd 
LivoniM.  HI  48151-1089 

GenecMl  Hotort  Coroormtion  974-2545 

SmtiaMt^-Detroit  Geur  A  Axle  Divition 

H9,  Dijuie  Antifhin,  Apprentice  CoordirtMtor 

1840  Holbrook 

Detroit.  HI  49212 

General  Hotorm  Corporation 
SMgifiMv-Detroit  GMr  A  Axle  Divition 
Hr,  Hoyt  9Hpk 
1840  Holbrook 
Detroit,  HI  4$tit 

Int^rnttiontl  AtaociMtion  of  HMchinittt  4  569^5270 

AerotPMce  ihrkers 
Hr,  Robert  HicheU 
lAlf  LocMi  Lodge  PH  29 U 
16215  if.  Ttfolve  Hile  Mood  Suite  109 
^outhfield,  HI  49075 
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Jernor  Pluabint  k  HeMtint  255*384' 
«fr.  Jerome  HortMn 
15580  TeletrMDh  RoMd 

Detroit.  .¥/  4B239 

L  k  V  Engineer  I  nt  Co.  39f^tiJ00 

Hr,  Scott  Jones 

rice  President  of  OoerMtions 

67 T I  Hatter t.v  RoMd 

BelleviUe,  H[  48111 

\utoAUisnce  InternMttonMl  !nc.  '82'T68J 

Sr,  Gretorv  khittnt 

^Dorenttce  TrMtntnt 

I  .HaidM  Drue 

FUt  Rock.  HI  48134 

^utoAlliMnce  IntemMtionMl  Inc,  782-7683 

Hr»  jMm0S  KMMinski 

iDorentice  Trminint 

I  SMzdM  Drive 

FUt  Rock,  MI  48134 

AutoAlliMnce  IntemMtionmi  Inc,  782-7683 

Mr,  BrMd  PiroM 

Apprentice  Training 

I  SaidM  Drive 

FUt  Rock,  HI  48134 

AutoAiiiMnce  Internet ionml  Inc,  782-71:83 

Mr,  Gregory  Borowtki 

Apprentice  Trmmint 

I  MMXdM  Drive 

FUt  Rock*  MI  48134 

Mi  I  ford  FMbricMting  CoMP^ny  272-8400 
Mr,  Ronald  KMrdynski 
19200  GUndMU 
Detroit,  HI  48223 

Mi  tford  FMbriCMtinM  Com0viy  272-8400 
Mr,  VMiter  Anderson 
19200  GUndtde 
Detroit,  m  48II3 

SMtion^i  Steei  CorDormtion  297-4540 

GreMt  LMkes  Division 

Mr,  RichMfd  Supsnich,  Coordinator 

TrMini ng/Veveiopmsn t 

So,  1  Quslity  Drive 

Ecorwe,  M  48229 
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VMtionMl  St00l  Corporation 


297-4540 


Great  Lskts  DiviMion 
yr.  BrtMH  Dte<irich 
r.-Jij  n  I  ng/OtveloDdien  t 
\'o.  I  !iu*lity  Drivt 
ecorse.  V/  48229 

\'Hticnsi  St^el  CoroorMtion  29*-333d 

GreMt  Lakes  Oi vim  ion 

Vr.  John  Bush 

Trs I n t nt/Oeveloomen t 

So.  I  QuMlitv  Drive 

Ecorsft*  St  48229 

SMtionMl  Toolint  snd  Machine  AssociMtion  278-3454 
Detroit  ChMoter 

.Vr.  jMCk  Griffin,  Executive  Secretarv 
P.O,  Box  98 

Dearborn  Heithtt*  .V/  48127 

SMtionMl  Tool  in f  snd  Mschine  AstociMtion  278-3454 
Detroit  Chapter 
Vr.  VUliMm  B^yden 
2990$  Beverly  RoMd 
Ro9ulu».  SI  48174 

LAV/Skilled  Trades  Department  926-5421 
Mr,  John  Sorris 
Solidarity  House 
8000  e*  Jefferson 
Detroit*  .¥/  48214 

VAlf /Chrysler  926-5491 
Hr*  Bonnie  Gosse tt 
Saiidarity  House 
8000  E,  Jefferson 
Detroit,  SI  48214 

UAV/Ford  337-3484 
SEOTC 

Mr,  Gary  Bi»et 
5101  ErenrreHf 
Dearbon,  HI  4$12$ 

Route  Steel  Company  845-3473 

VAV/MSC  Apprenticeship  Prof  ram 

Sr,  Paul  SeClurm 

3001  Miller  Road 

P,0,  Box  1899 

Dearborn*  MI  48121*1899 
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Rouf^  Steel  CoMOMnv 
LAW/RSC  APorenticeshiD  Protram 
«fr.  Otck  MMrcv 
^  3001  filler  RoMd 
P.O.  3o\  1699 
DeMrborn,  SI  48121-1699 

Route  :>teel  coJo<inr 

L'AV/RSC  Xoorenticeshio  ProtrtM 

Mr,  Bill  Re  id 

3001  Siller  RoMd 

P.O.  Box  1699 

Dearborn*  SI  48121-1699 

L.Ak/Ford 

ffr.  DMniel  VetMri 
Solidmritv  House 
8000  €.  Jefferson 
Detroit.  SI  48214 

UAW/Skilled  TrtdeM  DePMrtment 
Sr.  Rick  KmrMM 
SolidMritY  House 
8000  E.  Jefferson 
Detroit,  SI  48214 

Dounlss  Electric  Co»OMn.v 

Sr.  DouflMM  CrydermMO*  President 

759  Grove  Street 

yysndotte,  SI  48192 

Dr.  JoAnn  Terry*  Vice-President/Desn 

Career  Education 

Henry  Ford  Community  College 

5101  Eyerfreen  Road 

Dearborn*  SI  4812$ 

Dr.  J.  Sichaei  Meade*  Vice-Preaident/Dean 

Student  Servicea 

Henry  Ford  Commtni  tr  College 

5t01  fyr<rtM  Momd 

Dearborn,  Ml  4812$ 
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UNITED  81AT18  DEnunniBNT  OP  EDUCATION 


omcs  or  voonoNAt  AltD  Afiwr  toucMM 


TMt  AMWrANT  MCttlAMT 


OCT  25  t993 


Dr.  Donald  M.  Clark 

Pre«ident/Chiaf  Executive  Officer 

National  Association  for  Industry*Education 

Cooperation 
234  Hendricks  Boulevard 
Buffalo,  New  York  14226-3304 

Dear  Dr.  Clark: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  5,  1993  to  Secretary  Riley 
regarding  the  School-to-Hork  Opportunities  Act  of  1993. 
Secretary  Riley  has  asked  that  X  resppnd  to  your  letter,  and 
X  am  pleased  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  earlier  this  year  you  also  wrote 
Deputy  Secretary  Kunin  to  offer  support  for  reform  of  education 
and  training  programs.    It  is  encouraging  to  know  of  your 
continued  support  for  these  programs.    X  an  especially  pleased 
to  know  that  the  National  Association  for  Industry-Education 
Cooperation  endorses  the  Administration's  8chool-to-%#ork  bill. 
Secretary  Riley  and  I  both  share  your  view  that  ifork  force 
preparation  is  an  essential  pairt  of  educational  improvement 
particularly  for  those  individuals  who  do  not  plan  to  continue 
their  education  immediately  after  completion  of  high  school. 

As  you  may  know  hearings  on  the  legislation  have  already  begun. 
Two  hearings  %#ere  held  in  the  House  and  two  in  the  Senate 
earlier  this  month.    Hhile  I  do  not  know  at  this  time  if 
additional  hearings  will  be  scheduled,  I  have,  as  you 
requested,  confirmed  your  supportive  statement  of  the  School- 
tO'Work  Opportunities  Act  to  the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
committees.    I  also  forwarded  a  copy  of  your  correspondence  to 
the  chairs  and  ranking  Republican  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  of  jurisdiction  for  their  consideration. 

You  may  also  want  to  contact  the  Committees  directly  to  request 
that  a  more  detailed  summary  of  your  endorsement  be  entered 
into  the  hearing  record.    Please  contact: 


Honorable  Nilliam  D.  Ford,  Chairman 
Honorable  Nillian  P.  Goodling,  Ranking  Member 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
2181  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 
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Page  2 


-  Dr.  Donald  M.  Clark 


Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Chairman 

Honorable  Nancy  Landon  Xaaaebaum,  Ranking  Member 

United  States  Senate 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
428  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Again,  Secretary  Riley  and  I  thank  you  for  sharing  with  us  your 
support  for  the  School-to-Hork  legislation. 


Sincerely, 


Augusta  Souza  Kappner 


cc:    Honorable  William  D.  Ford 

Honorable. William  F,  Goodling 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Honorable  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum 
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Ifd^B^^  N«tk)n»l  A<«ocl«tlon  tor  tndu«try.E(luc«tton  CoopWitton' 


«atfCTH«.HOVT 


UfLA.«MUM 


Ctototor  S,  1993 


0* 


"Si 


Iht  Uonorabl*  Kiciwcd  H.  lOlty 

U.S.  DiptrtMnt  of  BdkKMiticn 
400  HMCyUod  Avanut,  S.H. 
Sait«41€l  • 

HMhio9ton,  DC  20202-0124 

Omt  Sacrttary  Kiltyt 

Ite  Mtional  Maoclatioo  for  Inductry-SSucatlon  Coopsratian 
(NUBC)  strongly  sunpocta  tte  Sctiool-to-Wacfc  qppoctunitiM 
HX  oC  1993. 

NOK  joifw  its  boKd  Mite»"  ac9Ma»UaMi  that  hava 
andscaad  this  Isgislatioo  —  MAM,  U.S.  Chaabac  oC  Oamcoa, 
AFIrdO,  MOC  Mid  ths  GDuncil  oC  Oiisf  Stats  School  Ofeioacs. 

For  tha  past  30  yaars*  MUfiC  has  baan  tha  aation'a  (cincipaX 
advocats  for  furtharlng  buainaaa/industryaduoatlon  oollafaoration 
in  facilitating  tha  achool-to^wock  pcooass.  Na  viw  %ockfacoa 
pcaparation  as  oanual  to  sAioational  i%cwaiMpt. 

NUDK  wa1)i.Maa  tha  OKCCtunity  to  partJcipats  ia  ths 
haaciags  on  tha  Maisistcst&oa's  school-^o^mck  plan  givan 
tha  thcss  daoadaa  oC  our  national  pcogcaa  in  isasacch* 
dasonstraticn,  tachoioal  asaiatanoa  and  tcainiag  in  vock/ 
sAioation  ralatsd  pco>cts. 

I  %(ould  appcaciats  youc  oonfizmlng  our  suppoctiva  atatasant 
of  Ihs  School-to-wock  Oppoctunitias  Act  oC  1993  and  pcoapacU 
foe  an  invitstion  to  ptaatnt.  cue  viaws  at  tha  haaringa  oucxantly 
undacway. 

Bast  pacaonal  ragatds. 

/^I5b>tha  Board  oC  Oiractoca. 

or.  Donald  \L  Clark,  F£«aidant 
Oiisf  fitacutivs  Of  ficar 

CMCtbt 

P.S.  HUBC  Vios  Chairaao  Or.  Kannath  Hoyt  pcavioualy  diractad 
tha  U.S.  Oapartitant  of  Education's  school-to^wock  (cogrM 
'  in  tha  Of fioo  at  Caraac  Bkioation. 


MnONALMUOQUMtfM:  m  HMOWKKt  aiVOu  aUPMUX  MW  WM  t4m4»4  (THl  aM-7047 
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Memorandum 


STATC  O*  NEW  VOAK 
WASHINGTON  Of  FiCf 


Septeaber  29,  1993 


TO:    Omsr  E.  Waddles,  Staff  Director,  House  Subcomittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  and  Training 

FR:    Steven  J.  Hoffnan,  Deputy.  Director,  New  York  state  Office  of 
Federal  Affairs    ^  ^* 


>UtY,  Dii 


RE:     HEARINGS  ON  SCHQOL>T0»W0RK  TRAMSTTTQN 


I  understand  that  in  addition  to  today's  hearing  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Education  as  witness,  the  Education  and 
Labor  panel  is  likely  to  hold  additional  hearings  for  public 
witnesses. 

New  York  State  Lieutenant  Governor  (and  former  Member  of 
Congress)  Stan  Lundine  is  extremely  interested  in  testifying  at 
these  upcoming  hearings. 

He  has  played  a  key  role  in  New  York's  school-to-work 
initiatives,  guiding  the  work  of  Governor  Cuomo 's  Career  Pathways 
Task  Force  and  working  with  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  and 
State  Education  Department  to  develop  an  exciting  new  workforce 
Preparation  Program.      The  report  of  the  career  Pathways  Task 
Force  is  enclosed,  as  is  a  recent  press  release  announcing  the 
launching  of  a  12 -school  Workforce  Preparation  pilot  program. 

Because  of  New  York's  pioneering  role  in  school-to-work 
initiatives,  the  state  perspective  provided  by  Lt.  Gov.  Lundine 
would,  we  believe,  he  very  informative  to  the  committee  as  it 
considers  federal  legislation. 

Feel  free  to  use  me  as  a  contact  person  regarding  this 
matter.    I  can  be  reached  at  (202)  434-7100  (fax  -7110). 


End. 
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CXXOJTtVt  CHAMini 

HAftIO  M.  CCOMO»  COVlMfOH 


TMOMM  SOtOL,  CONMXSSIONSR 


($X$)  474«t4X8 


Office  Of  ceaattnlcatlOM 
91I«474«X301 


XKM20XAXB,  THUMOAY, 
August  2<,  lf»3 


<ov«ynor  M«rle  M.  Cuoao  and  stat«  education  Coaalaalonar 
Thoaaa  Sobol  today  announcad  thm  aaXactlon  of  X3  achooXa 
throughout  tha  stata  aa  plXot  aitaa  for  aducatlon  rafona  aiaad 
at  battar  praparlng  K«v  York* a  young  paopXa  for  aaanlngfuX 
c«raara. 

Baginnlng  in  SaptanOsar,  tha  achooXa  viXX  da»onatrata 
raeoaaandatlona  for  improving  tha  achooX«to-vorH  tranaltion* 
Thaaa  ineludai  davaXoplng  a  Klndar9artan«throu9h-xath«^rada 
currlculua  that  Ineorporatas  vorkforca  praparation^  aeadaaio 
aklXXa  training  and  earaar  davaXopmanti  aatting  hifhar  XavaX  or 
**worXd  eXaaa*  atandarda;  eraatlng  a  fraatar  nuatoar  of  non« 
traditionaX  Xaarning  anvironaanta  ta  addraaa  tha  naada  af  a 
broadar  ranga  of  atudantat  providina  parforBanea^baaad 
aaaaaaaanta  of  acadaaio  and  work  aklXXa^  with  a  ttrocaaa  for 
informing  pavanta»  aiipXoyara  and  poat«aaeondary  Inatitutionai  and 
craating  aehooX<*aponaorad  work  avparianeaa  for  at^idanta* 

acho^Xa  aaXactad  for  tha  tforkfarea  fraparatiaa  Prof raa  arat 

Ufayatta  CantraX  IchooX,  Onondaga  Countyt 

taat  Syraouaa^Ninoa  schooXa«  Onondaga  COMnty) 

xochaatar  City  tehooX  Oiatrietf  Konroa  Coontyi 

Monroo  X  aoard  of  cooparativa  Xduoational  lawiaaa  (tOCM)  i 

couiunity  SehooX  Oiatviot  •#  transit 

Coanunity  lehooX  Oiatriet  U,  SrookXyni 

CoMunity  lehooX  Oiatriot  €,  Manhattani 

cityAa-fehooX  High  tchoaX,  Nanhattant 

SuffoXk  ZZ  toetS  ConaortiUAt 

coming-»aintad  foot  Araa  fohooX  Oiatriet «  Staulm  County  i 
Hauhurgn  City  «ohoolo»  Oranga  Coontyi  and 
MaaiXton-PuXten-Mantgoaary  iOCM* 

cranta  for  tha  piXat  aitaa  viXX  ranga  fra«  $at,000  ta  akoua 
$xoo,0oo.   Tha  aaounta  ara  atiXX  balng  nagotiatad.   m  granta 
vixl  run  fraa  iaptaabar  through  tha  auaaar  of  Xl«4« 

**yaara  ago»  our  adueatien  ayataa  vaa  vaXX  aiiitad  for  tha 
low«akiXX,  aaaa«prodaetion  aeanoay  af  tha  induatriaX  ago  • 
Govamor  Cuom  aaid*    ^'But  in  today«a  highly  coapailoiva^  gXolMX 
aarkatplaco,  va  not  onXy  hava  ta  ohanga  tha  nay  wa  do  kiioiaoaoi 
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v«  h«v«  to  chansr*  tn«  w«y  w«  t««cn  our  kids  to  Mot  tho  oconoaio 
ch«XX«n900  f«cirm  thio  $t«to  and  nation* • 

••Tho  workforeo  rroparation  Pro9r«a  win  doionotrato  Mny  of 
tho  •tr«t09ioo  rocomaondod  by  »y  Caroor  9«thv«yo  T«ok  Forc«  to 
hoXp  •tudonto  tho  connoetion  botwoon  tuccooo  in  th«  oltoorooa 
•nd  tho  worKforco  —  And  qiv  thoa  tho  ticillo  tftoy  notd  to  purtuo 
voAningtul  e«roors»*  tho  Covornor  continuod*  **Thoo«  rotonui  will 
holp  koop  us  coapotitivo  with  tho  bott  in  tfto  world  tnd  c«rry  Nov 
yor}(*o  oducation  oyttoa  into  tho  3Xot  contury*** 

coMitoionor  Sobol  t«idi  **X  %m  dolightod  by  tho  largo  and 
•nthuoiaotic  roaponao  fro«  achoola,  lOCXS  and  local  buainooooo 
which  aought  to  bocoMO  pilot  oitoo  for  tho  Vorkforco  Proparation 
Proqras*    Thoao  oxaaploo  of  local  collaboration  arc  in  kaoping 
with  tho  apirit  of  A  now  eo»pact  for  Laaming** 

in  addition  to  tho  la  pilot  oitoo,  Cosuiiooionor  Sobol 
awarded  five  planning  granto  to  other  acnoolo  that  applied  for 
tho  workforce  Preparation  Program*    The  planning  grante  will  help 
theee  echoole,  which  are  lieted  below,  furxher  develop  their 
propoaale  for  poeaibla  funding  M  Pilot  eitee  neyt  yean 

TWO  Kew  Vieione  Schoole  in  Kew  York  City  —  the  School  of 
Econoaice  and  Pinence*  iUnhattan#  and  leneieaance  School » 
Queenei 

AlbanySchenectady*Schoherie  lOCSS  Consortiua; 
Jef ferecn*Lewle  SOCBS  Coneortiuai 
BinghaBton  City  School  Oietrioti  and 
Buffalo  City  School  Diet riot* 

COMieeioner  Sobol  eelected  the  pilot  projoets  fros  a  field 
of  137  echool  dietricte  and  Boarde  of  Cooperative  Iduoetion 
Servicee  that  applied  for  the  prograa*    An  advisory  coMittee 
narrowed  the  liet  to  44  in  July  and  preeented  COMiseioner  Sobol 
with  final  recoaMndatione.    The  lS*aeabat  ooaaittaa  included 
repreeentatives  froa  the  Oovernor'e  and  tieutenaat  Oevamav'e 
off icee»  labor,  bueinese,  echool  euperintendenta  and 
adminietratore,  school  beards,  parente,  tssoaava.  Stmts  aganoiea, 
and  othsrs* 

Ths  Stats  Board  of  Itsgsnts  directed  the  state  Bdueation 
Ospartaant  in  Marsh  to  establish  the  pilot  projseta  thia  fall. 
At  ths  oovarnor*s  rsqusst,  ths  suta  Lagislatuva  in  AprU 
included  $7S0,000  for  workforca  prsparatien  initiatives  in  tha 
lfS)'*f4  Stats  Budgst*    coaaissionsr  Sobol  aada  available  aa 
additional  $aoo,ooo  because  of  tha  bigh  interaat  la  tha  pragraa. 

Lt.  Ccvemar  Stan  tundina  guided  tha  work  ef  tha  aavamar'e 
cereer  pathwaye  Taek  rorce  and  worked  witu  tha  Board  at  tagaata 
and  tha  State  Bduoatiaa  Oepartaant  ta  davalap  tha  Workfaraa 
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of  »or«  than  30  of  th«  st«t«*s  tof  Ubor«  liu«in««s«  odueo^lon  and 
aovariuMnt  l««d«rs#  fovm«  tn««  M«w  York  stato  l«oko4  a  oohoron^ 
•vatoa  for  holplnf  yount  pooplo  mico  tho  tranoUlon  from  oohool 
;S  wS^k!   xS  a'^roport  liaioS  l««t  y««r,  tha^aak  forco  alao 
rap«rta4  that  only  30  porcont  of  hl^h  achool  atudanta  go  on  to 
oarn  eollaaa  daaraaa,  and  tha  othar  70  parcant  too  of  tan  ara  laft 
floundarlng  In  daad-and,  Xowpaylng  )oba  —  or  tha  unaaployBont 
lino. 

*«t*»  confidant  that  tha  axparlancaa  va  aain  through  tha 
Pilot  projacta  can  ha  appliad  atatavida#  aaaing  tha  aehool«to« 
Work  tranaitioA  for  aU  youngatara,  ragardloas  of  vhathar  thay 
plan  on  going  to  collago*«  tt.  Oovarnor  Lundina  aaid.  -Tha 
launching  of  thaaa  pilot  projacta  will  put  Haw  York  at  tha 
forafront  of  tha  aducation  rafom  «ova»ant  avaaping  thia  country. 
Many  of  tho  roforma  boing  propoaad  by  U.S.  s«Sf«tary  of  Labor 
nobart  Mich  and  U.S.  socratary  of  Iducation  Hichard  Kailly  acha 
thoaa  va*ra  iaplaaanting  hara.** 

AO  ra^atad  by  tha  Kaganta,  tha  pilot  aitaa  will 
dasonatrata  prograso  at  tha  olaaantary^  s&ddla  and  aacondary 
lavalai  in  urban,  auburban  and  rural  aattingsi  and  aarva  atudanta 
in  aconoaically  diatraaaad  araaa  of  tho  ttato,    tha  13  pilot 
pJoJoctriill  aarva  4$,0Jf  atudonta.   Of  that  total.  M  pare^* 
ara  aconoaicolly  diaadvantagad,  f  parcont  *«• 
diaabilitiaa,  and  f  paroant  apaak  languagaa  otter  thaa  Sngliah. 

TO  obtain  auaaariaa  of  tho  la  pilot  Prol««ta,  {loaoo  contaot 
ftobart  Poeaik,  »tata  tdueation  Oapartaont,  at  $l««4?4Mi0t, 
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Education  That  Works: 


Creating  Career  Pathways 
for  New  York  State  Youth 


MARK)  M.  CUOMO,  Governor 
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'TroiahwhowisktoUemphytdbtforethe 
Carter  PathmtysC€rtifuxue(CPC)  or  be  enroUed 
CPCr  (page  38) 

**  We  niiflt  nricc  a  cowMtaiMl  to  cqtiky  M  we  w 
excdowe.**  (pifelT) 

'When  it  comes  to  the  fimiiamemats- reading,  writi^ 
andoiheraca(kmicS'-NewYorkSuueneedsworhi<Iassstai^^ 
progress  measmed  by  a  strong  system  cf  performance-based  assessments." 
(page  19) 

"  Al  itudoitt  nusl  punye  a  nm  i%onM^ 
ftmrtimfntrii,**  (p«ie21) 

"For  all  to  reach  higher  standards,  we  must  change  the  way  we  edtscate 
young  people"  {page  33) 

"We  cannot  cjqiect  yoimg  pcopte  to  meet  higher  flt^^ 
idwok  and  employcn  nm  pravkte  the  cdu<»tion, 
itfouKCt  they  need  to  be  pKpand.  A  phaie-in  period  wffl 
give  students  the  time  neceanry  to  reach  higher  itandards.  The  pha^ 
hi  muit  be  accompanied  by  extra  help  and  support  for  thote  who  need 
it**(pi«e3i) 

Too  many  youth,  particularly  in  our  cities,  are  being  short-changed  by  a 
system  thatfaiis  to  guarantee  adequate  fimding /or  public  education  in  all 
communities  in  New  York  State"  (page  44) 

**A  new  ^yjrtem  of  schooling  muM  be  widerway  by  the  time  nex^ 
sUth-gradcrs-*  the  high  school  Class  of  1999 --are  ready  to  begin  high 
school**  (pi«e4^) 
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I.  TIM  Purpose  Off  tho  Task  Force 


In  1991,  New  Yock  Oomniar  Muio  R  Oioiiio  estt^^ 
T«dc  Fdm  on  Gueer  Pfttlmegri  for  New  Yoik 

He  MM  U  Oovenor  Stan  Lundiiie»  Vice  Chair  of  the  State  Job 
TMbfa^  Paitaenhip  QMDci*  to  oveim  and  guide  the  «^ 
IMc  Fdcoe  M  it  cmkatvored  to  bititd  00  the  framewoA 
New  Cdoqiact    Learirii^  and  the  woridbcoe  developmem 
the  Jk)b  IMoi^  PartnenUp  CoundL  Over  the  last  year,  the  Taik 
Foiee  1M»  ioii^  to  answer  sifiuficant  quettiow: 


What  wiO  enipioyen  need 
future? 


in  the  wodiforce  of  the 


What  Und  of  pieparation  should  youi^  people  receive 
to  be  wett-fitted  f or  worlt? 


■  What  can  we  kara  from  the  hi^  successful  traditional 
regtstoed  apprenticesh^  system  found  primaiily  in  the 
buildinf  and  constnictioo  trades? 

■  Can  we  strengthen  and  broaden  career  pathways  to 
ensure  that  all  young  people  have  access  to  a  productive 
future? 


The  need  to  better  prepare  youth  takes  on  added  urgenqr  as 
New  York  State  confronts  the  enormous  demands  of  an  intensely 
competitive  global  economy  -  one  that  wiQ  represent  increasing 
cfaaliei^  into  the  21st  Century.  Governor  CuomOi  in  his  1990  Sute 
of  the  Sute  address,  initiated  *GkM  New  York**  as  an  economic 
devetopment  effort  to  positfon  New  York  Sute  as  a  leader  in  a  new 
worU  economic  order.  The  Task  Force's  charge  -  to  address  the 
workforce  preparation  of  our  youth    is  central  to  that  effort 

The  Task  Force  is  chaired  by  Waher  Cooper,  member  of  the 
New  York  Sute  Board  ?f  Regents  and  Chair  of  its  Committee  on 
Elementary,  Middle  and  Sec  no^  Education,  and  lliomas  Y.  Hobart 
Jr^  yiot  Chair  of  the  New  York  Sute  Job  Training  Partnership 
Council,  Prcsidem  of  the  New  York  Sute  United  Teachers,  and  Vice 
PresidemoftheNewYorkStf  teAFLrCIO.  Task  Force  membership 
inchides  empfoyers  from  a  rriige  of  businesses,  leaden  of  the  AFL^O 
and  represenutives  from  educatfon  (BOCES,  urban,  rural  and 
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subttiban  ditttfcts  and  liV>er  edttcatiooX  the 
Bnuicb  and  tninlof  afradet. 

Tte  Task  Fofce  levied  a  wMkt  raofe  of  icbcdariy  ai^ 
material  oo  tbe  thnrtmmiiy  k  cuncat  appcoadict  to  prq^ariag 
ttudenttfortheworidofwork.  Kqr rtudiet indwied. toi<H<«V Omiet: 
kigk  Mb  ar  Im  M^nf  (Natioiial  Center  on  Bducatktt  and  the 
Economy),  IV  J^i  fUliii  JfafT  (W.T.  Grant  FoondationX  IHMv 

and  Development)  and  tbe  two  SCANS  reports:  ITto  y<r*  JtiHwi 
^  iTffcsifc  and  laandNg  a  Lhbt$.  Hwre  were  maiy  others.  In 
addition,  we  beard  pietentttioos  from  researcben,  employen, 
representatives  of  sute  agencies  and  others  with  areas  of  eipertise,  and 
met  in  committees  to  concentrate  on  specific  topics. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  in  order  to  maintain  gk)bal 
competitiveness,  we  have  to  create  a  worki-dau  competitive  workforce. 
There  are  enunpies  of  industries  in  New  York  State  that  have 
maintained  their  competitive  edge,  even  in  Ught  of  significant 
challenges  from  interoationa]  rivals,  because  of  their  efiCecttve  use  of 
well-trained  workers.  Examines  include  tbe  PortaUe  tamp  and  Shade 
Industry  in  New  York  City;  Levitown  and  Eagle,  both  of  Long  Island, 
whkh  manufocture  fsceplates  and  electrical  fixtures;  and  the  garment 
industry  of  7th  Avenue. 

In  devetoping  poUqr  recommendations  for  New  York  State,  the 
Task  Force  sought  to  draw  on  leading  school-to-work  initiatives 
underway  at  the  \oc$l  and  national  levels  (see  >^pendix  A).  The 
Commission  on  tbe  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  first  outlined  in 
Amerkm^  CMor  a  plan  for  new  educational  performance  standards  at 
the  national  level  Efforts  to  identify  standards  for  woric  readiness  are 
underwigr  at  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  tbe  Armed  Services  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  Advisory  Cbmmisston  on  Work 
Based  Learning.  Tbe  National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy, 
based  in  Rochester,  it  engaged  in  an  effort  to  quantify  work  readineu 
through  its  New  Standards  Project  Tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  Secretary's  Commissx)n  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills  (SCANS) 
has  done  significant  work  in  this  area  and  we  draw  on  it  throughout 
our  plan  (see  Appendix  C). 

We  recognize  that  work  readiness  is  just  one  of  several 
important  aims  of  education;  others  icdude  preparing  young  people  to 
lead  fill]  and  creath^  lh«s,  partidpate  in  a  democracy,  appreciate  the 
arts  and  respect  cultural  diversity.  Tbe  Task  Force  believes  that  the 
changes  we  seek  will  help  further  all  the  goals  of  pubUceducatnn. 
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That  includes  producing  responsible  citizens  as  well  as  capable  %vorkers 
and  ensuiing  young  people  have  the  greatest  possible  range  of  choices 
in  preparing  for  their  life's  work.  j 

The  document  that  follows  contains  a  rationale  and 
recommendatk)ns  for  a  new  approach  to  education  in  New  York  State. 
The  recommendations  are  ikm  intended  to  be  considered  piecemeal  but 
as  integral  and  interlocking  components  of  a  comprehensive  plan.  We 
have  worked  to  ensure  that  our  proposal  is  in  harmony  with  the 
significant  goals  expressed  by  the  Board  of  RegenU  and  the  State 
Education  Department  in  the  New  Compact  for  Learning.  Our 
recommendations  delineate  that  portion  of  the  Compact's  Five-Year 
Strategic  Plan  which  calls  for  **preparation  for  work  and  college,  and    >yi^  -Mff  uivm  "^^t 
fostering  better  transition  for  students  between  school  and  work,  and    U^^ZZ        '  v^^Ci 
school  and  college."  The  Task  Force  proposes  boW  and  innovith«    ^  S^T^^Z* 
directk)ns  for  advandng  the  Compact's  goals  —  including  new,  more    - .  'jT^Si'v^r 
flexible  career  pathways  for  our  youth.  ^  WjM 

This  report  was  forged  after  months  of  study,  debate  and    '  ;»n<^C5«wr 
consideration.  The  Task  Force  was  not  charged  with  implementing  its    ■  jpi^nvaft  is     ^  SV; 
reconmjendations;  that  work  will  fall  to  the  Regents,  the  Exccutwe  I99X 
Branch  (including  agencies  not  typically  involved  m  education,  such  as    =^  fr]  ^Sx^- 

Economic  Devek)pment  and  Correctk)ns)  and  the  Legislature. 
Empkjyers  must  be  integral  participants  in  this  new  syitem  of 
education  and  must  share  in  the  effort  of  implementation. 
Coordination  at  all  levels  will  be  critically  important. 

The  New  Compact  for  Learning,  when  addreuing  coordination 
of  school  reform,  applies  the  wisdom  of  the  African  proverb,  It  takes 
the  whole  village  to  raise  a  child.**  The  Task  Force  emphaticijly  agrees 
that  it  is  necessary  to  invoKe  the  whole  community,  in  part^ular 
parents,  to  ensure  all  chiklren  receive  the  education  they  need. 
Because  the  Task  Force's  charge  was  to  examine  iuues  related  to  work 
readiness,  we  have  perforce  concentrated  on  the  need  for  partnerships 
between  empk)yers,  labor  and  the  schools;  however,  we  whole- 
heartedly eno'^rse  the  Compact's  broader  goal  of  invohing  all  the 
community  in  the  education  of  our  children. 

We  believe  that  enough  time  has  been  spent  detailing  society's 
shortfalls  in  its  commitment  to  world-clau  education.  We  need  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  turning  commitment  into  action  with  a  propell^ 
sense  of  urgency.  As  we  present  Bditcatimi  Ihtt  WoHa:  Cmdn^ 
Cmmr  Fti^wysjor  New  YcHt  Stat*  Ymttk  to  policymakers,  we  alio  call 
upon  them  to  adopt  a  time  table  for  action  —  one  that  wiU  ensure  a 
system  of  new  pathways  is  in  place  by  1995  and  fully  operational  for 
the  Clau  of  1999  and  succeeding  generations  of  New  York  youth. 
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ii.  Executive  Summary* 

*  ($^  Appendix  D  for  stmmwyoincomm^ndatkMs) 


The  future  $hapc  and  vitality  of  New  York  Sutc'$  economy,  the 
ninth  largest  in  the  world,  will  be  dctennincd  in  large  part  by  the 
quality  of  workers  available  to  New  Yoric  industries.  >^thout  a  work 
force  that  is  globally  competitive,  production  and  service  businesses 
with  high  value  jobs  will  flee  from  New  York,  relegating  our  stotc  to  a 
third-rate  economic  power.  The  loss  of  jobs  would  dim  the  prospects, 
and  the  standard    Uvin^  of  subsequent  generations  of  New  Yorkers. 

To  ensure  our  young  people  will  be  ready  to  succeed  in  a  gksbal 
economy  and  also  to  achieve  the  personal  goals  that  require  a  world- 
class  education,  we  are  calling  for  significant  changes  in  what  youth 
Icam,  how  they  are  taught  and  what  results  are  expected.  The  Task 
Force  proposes  new  directions  for  public  education  and  workplace 
traimng  —  including  flexible  career  pathways  for  today's  youth.  The 
terra  "career  pathways"  refers  to  an  integrated  system  of  education, 
training  and  woric  rjcperience.  Just  as  our  expecutions  for  the  next 
generation  of  workers  have  increased  in  light  of  the  cver-cvohrtng 
global  standards  of  competition,  so  too  must  education  evohe  to  help 
students  meet  the  demands  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Youth  must  be  prepared  for  high-performance  workplaces  — 
where  workers  are  invested  with  responsibility  and  expected  to  possess 
a  range  of  high-level  skills  and  abilities.  To  provide  the  skilled 
workforce  that  will  be  needed  in  high  performance  workplaces  in  eveiy 
sector  —  public,  private  and  not-for-profit  —  we  must  change  the  way 
we  do  business  in  our  schools  and  on  the  job. 


Guiding  PmiNciPUs 

New  York  State  must  estabtish  and  maintain  globally 
competitive  standards  for  what  youth  must  know  and  be  able  to  do  as 
they  enter  the  workplace  or  continue  their  post-secondary  education. 
Ail  studenu  need  a  more  rifOfous  foundation  in  academics;  in  addition. 
New  York  State  must  establish  globally  competitive  standards  for 
workplace  skills. 

The  sute  must  make  a  commitment  to  equity  even  as  we  work 
to  achieve  excellence  in  education.  If  hi^jcr  standards  are  Instituted 
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with  no  changes  In  the  structure  of  our  schools  and  how  they  function, 
we  are  likely  to  see  a  worsening  of  an  already  shanneful  dropout  rate. 
We  must  commit  to  setting  our  sights  high  and  providing  the  support 
tvery  child  needs  to  succeed.  Our  vision  must  be  backed  by  the 
resources  required  to  ensure  all  youth  are  prepared  for  a  full  and 
productive  life. 


We  envision  changes  in  the  entire  continuum  of  public 
education. 

Schools  must  be  restructured  to  create  learning  environments 
that  foster  development  of  the  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills 
young  people  need.  All  students  should  be  challenged  intellectually 
and  required  to  apply  what  they  know  to  real  worM  problems.  At  the 
high  school  level,  the  general  track  option  leading  to  a  local  high  school 
diploma  should  be  eliminated.  An  integrated  and  flexible  system  of 
education,  training  and  work  experience  ^  a  system  of  career  pathways 
^  must  be  instituted  to  prepare  youth  for  work  and  lifetong  learning. 


At  the  secondary  school  level,  students  initially  should  work 
toward  earning  a  Career  Pathways  Certificate  (CPC)  that  would  certify 
their  mastery  of  rigorous  academic  fundamentals  and  entry-level 
workplace  sldlls  at  a  world  class  level.  Just  as  scouts  work  toward  a 
merit  badge  in  stages,  so  too  would  individuals  work  toward  a  CPC, 
which  would  be  a  stepping-stone  to  continued  education.  The  length 
of  time  it  would  take  to  earn  a  CPC  would  vary  based  on  a  student's 
rate  of  progress;  typically  many  young  people  would  likely  earn  a  CPC 
at  or  about  16,  but  some  would  receive  it  earlier  and  others  would  take 
longer.  The  standards  for  earning  a  CPC  should  be  the  same  for  all. 
Those  who  need  special  help  in  progressing  toward  a  CPC,  including 
youth  with  disabilities,  those  who  are  not  fluent  in  English,  or  youth 
with  family  care  responsibilities,  should  receive  appropriate  assistance. 

The  state  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Council  should  be 
charged  with  recommending  to  the  Board  of  Regenu  standards  for 
earning  a  Career  Pathways  Certiflcate. 


New  Directions  in  Pubuc  Education 


TiiE  Career  Pathways  CERTincAXE 
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HIE  High  School  Diploma 

A  high  school  diploma  should  be  the  benchmark  following  a 
Career  Pathways  Certificate.  However,  for  the  diploma  to  be 
meaningful,  there  should  be  some  significant  differences  between  the 
current  high  school  local  diploma  and  the  diploma  earned  by  students 
after  the  implementation  of  recommendations  in  this  report.  The  high 
school  diploma  should  be  awarded  for  demonstrated  mastery  beyond 
the  CPCof  advanced  academics  and  emplqyability  skills  at  levels  that 
would  greatly  exceed  the  standards  in  the  current  system.  In  addition, 
all  students  should  be  required  to  complete  a  school-supervised  work 
experience  along  with  mastering  other  competencies  related  to  Regents 
goals  such  as  citizenship,  health,  foreign  language,  physical  fitness,  etc. 
To  make  work  experiences  a  reality,  employers  in  the  private,  public 
and  not-for-profit  sectors  will  need  to  work  in  partnership  with  the 
public  schools. 

As  youth  progress  toward  a  high  school  diploma,  they  should  be 
able  to  choose  from  a  variety  of  educational  pathways  leading  to 
advanced  mastery  in  a  range  of  fields.  All  pathways  following  the 
completion  of  a  Career  Pathways  Certificate  should  include  a  mix  of 
academic  courses,  technical  or  professional  skills  and  the  school* 
structured  work  experience.  Young  people  would  have  maximum 
flexibility  in  combining  these  elements  in  varying  proportions  to  reach 
individual  goals.  The  concept  of  an  academic  track  or  a  vocational 
track  should  be  abandoned  since  aU  youth  would  incorporate  a  variety 
of  elements  into  their  courses  of  study. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  CERTIHCATES 

In  addition  to  a  CPC,  which  will  be  required  of  all  students,  and 
a  high  school  diploma,  young  people  should  have  the  option  of  earning 
non-baccalaureate  Professional  and  Technical  Certificates  (FTC) 
established  by  New  York  State  and  based  on  industry-defined 
standards.  Empk)yers  and  labor  should  play  a  significant  role  in  setting 
the  standards  for  these  certificates,  which  should  incorporate  and  build 
on  the  standards  for  a  high  school  diploma.  This  system  of 
credentialing should  certify  student  perfonhaiKe  at  globally  competitive 
levels  in  specific  fields.  In  developing  pathways  leading  to  PTCs,  the 
state  should  consider  models  such  as  youth  entrepreneurship  programs, 
youth  apprenticeship  prograr*'r  and  tech-prep  programs  that  span  the 
last  two  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  community 
college. 
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Making  the  CPC  meaningful 


Youth  who  wish  to  be  employed  before  the  age  of  18  should 
have  earned  tO^C  or  be  enrolled  in  «  program  leading  tot  CPC  We 
do  not  want  to  prohibit  young  people  &om  worlcing;  we  recognize  that 
maiqr  young  people  must  choose  to  work  for  their  own  or  their  famH/s 
economic  survival.  Instead,  we  want  to  ensure  that  even  while  youth 
are  working,  they  retain  a  eonmction  to  oductitipm  that  at  the  very  least 
wiU  ensure  they  have  the  skiUs  and  knowledge  to  prevent  a  beginning 
job  from  becoming  a  dead-end.  The  challenge  comes  in  balancing  an 
immediate  need  to  work  with  the  more  long-term  imperative  of  being 
well-educated  and  prepared  to  partidpate  in  a  global  economy. 

The  Task  Force  was  concerned  that  establishing  the  CPC  (or 
schooling  leading  to  a  CPC)  as  a  precondition  for  employment  could 
have  the  ura'ntended  effect  of  propelling  some  drop-outs  into 
underground  employment.  Qcarly  this  would  be  a  disaster.  At  the 
same  time,  the  CPC  must  be  a  meamngful  credential  that  stands  for 
academic  achievement  and  work  readiness. 

Therefore,  while  the  Task  Force  recommends  linking  the  CPC 
(or  enrollment  in  a  program  leading  to  a  CPC)  with  the  right  to  work 
before  age  18,  this  linkage  must  not  be  made  until  certain  conditions 
are  met:  an  adequate  phase-in  period;  a  system  of  flexible  ways  for 
students  to  continue  working  toward  a  CPC  even  with  fu'!-i;me 
employment;  a  coordination  of  social  services  young  people  may  need; 
and  support  from  employers  in  helping  workers  achieve  a  CPC.  We 
must  offer  a  strong  network  of  alternative  learning  environments  for 
school  dropouts  even  as  we  work  toward  the  important  long-term  goal 
of  bringing  the  dropout  rate  to  zero. 


Throughout  the  educational  process,  business  and  organized 
labor  must  be  fully  involved  in  preparing  the  next  generation  of 
workers:  helping  to  advise  the  Regents  on  standards  for  work 
readiness;  participating  in  setting  industry-defined  standards  for 
Professional  and  Technical  Certificates  (FTCs);  working  with  schools 
to  structure  work  readiness  requirements  for  attaining  a  CPQ  helping 
employees  continue  their  education;  and  working  in  partnership  with 
the  schools  to  design  and  conduct  work  experiences  for  secondary 
students.  Business*  and  organized  labor's  investment  in  the  next 
generation  of  workers  will  yield  dividends  in  the  future. 


Employer/Organized  Labor  Involvement 
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GOVESNANCE 


The  tute  Curnculum  and  Asseftsmem  CouncO  should  be  made 
permanent  and  should  serve  as  a  standards  board  to  advise  the 
Regenu  oo  the  standards  fbr  a  Oueer  Pathways  Certificate;  the 
Council's  membership  should  be  amended  to  include  significant 
representation  from  employen  and  organized  labor  who  can  provide 
perspective  on  the  sldlls  needed  for  the  workplace.  In  addition,  the 
sute  should  esuUish  a  New  York  Sute  Professtonal  and  Technical 
(PT)  Standards  Board  charged  with  designing  and  implementing 
standards  for  a  range  of  occupations  and  trades,  and  with  issuing 
Professional  and  Technical  Certificates. 


Too  many  young  people  compete  on  an  unlevet  playing  field 
caused  by  a  wide  variance  in  educational  resources  statewide.  The 
Task  Force  endorses  the  Salerno  Commission  recommendations  for 
improving  equity  in  funding.  There  must  be  assurances  that  all 
cliildre:^;  in  particular  those  who  live  in  poor  areas,  receive  the 
education  they  need  for  a  fiill  and  productive  life.  All  New  York  Sute 
youth  shouk!  be  entitled  to  a  workl-class  educatk>n  regardless  of  their 
life  circumstances. 


This  Task  Force  is  calling  for  radical  changes  in  how  we  prepare 
young  people  in  large  part  beoiuse  the  rapidly  evolving  gk)bal  work 
place  demands  it  New  York  State  runs  the  veiy  real  risk  of  becoming 
an  economk  has-been,  unable  to  compete  gk)bal]y  or  to  ensure  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  future  generations.  Toda/s  worid-class 
workers  need  a  grasp  of  the  fiindamentals  as  well  as  the  more  complex 
skills  required  in  a  global  eoonoiny  —  but  our  current  system  is  ftUing 
to  prepare  young  people  to  a  gtobally  competitive  standard.  We  must 
connect  school  with  work. 

Above  all,  public  educatkm  must  give  young  people  the  skills 
and  knowdcdge  they  need  to  be  lifelong  learners.  Our  goal  is  not  to 
direct  them  to  a  single  destinatk>n,  but  to  equip  them  as  travellers  on 
a  lifekM^  journey. 


Funding 


The  Need  for  Change 
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III.  New  York  State  Needs  a  Better 
Preparing  Young  People  for  W 


New  York  State  must  get  its  young  people  working. 

First  and  foremost,  we  want  to  get  them  working  in  school  to 
acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  they  need  to  be  productive  citizens. 

Ultimately,  when  they  have  reaped  the  benefiu  of  a  world-class 
education,  we  want  to  see  them  working  in  jobs  that  raise  New  York 
State's  standard  of  living  and  provide  a  decent  future  for  workers  and 
their  families. 

To  achieve  those  goals,  we  must  ourschres  get  to  work  at  making 
major  changes  in  the  way  we  do  business  in  our  schools  and  on  the  job. 


A.  TUE  Global  Workplace  IS  Rapidly  Evolving 

If  an  on-line  assembly  worker  doing  a  single  repetitive  task 
represented  the  workplace  of  yesterday,  an  on-line  computer  operator 
working  as  part  of  a  multi-disciplinary  problem-solving  team  may 
symbolize  the  challenges  of  today  and  the  even  greater  challenges  of 
tomorrow.  Twenty  years  ago,  well-paid  manufacturing  jobs  offered 
those  without  advanced  training  the  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
American  Dream.  But  now  the  dream  is  receding;  New  York  State  has 
lost  some  400,000  manufacturing  jobs  since  1980.  As  these  jobs 
disappear,  a  two-tier  system  of  opportunity  begins  cvohnng:  decent  pay 
and  challenging  work  for  those  with  advanced  education  and  skill  and 
dead-end,  low-paid  jobs  for  those  who  cannot  compete.  In  1988,  The 
Forgotten  Ha^,  an  in-depth  study  of  U.S.  youth  who  are  not  college- 
bound,  issued  this  grim  warning:  The  nation  may  face  a  future  divided 
not  atong  lines  of  race  or  geography,  but  rather  of  education." 

•^^Vorld-class"  worken  need  a  grasp  of  fundamentals  as  well  as 
the  more  complex  skills  required  by  today*s  global  econoriiy.  In  ite 
draft  paper,  Education  form  Productiite  Worifont,  (February,  1992),  the 
State  Education  Department  reported  the  results  of  a  survey  of  a 
representative  sample  of  small  and  large  businesses  throughout  New 
York  State.  Based  on  those  responses,  the  department  identified  the 
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skfllt  needed  to  perfonn  vtrious  joU  which  do  not  require  a  college 
degree.  The  condutkm  wis  that  all  youth  need  to  be  proficient  in 
basics  such  is  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  speaking,  listening, 
thinMngfaignitivc  sldUs  and  personal  skills.  But  in  addition,  the  State 
EducatkM  department  cautkNied  that  "pioGcien^  in  these  skOis  akxie 
will  not  be  adequate  preparation  for  the  workplace  of  the  21st  Century. 
Young  people  must  also  be  able  to  manage  resources,  demonstrate 
highly  devek)ped  interpersonal  skills,  manipulate  informatk>n  systems, 
possess  organization  skflls,  possess  critical  communications  skQU,  be 
creative  with  technology,  and  for  some  positions,  possess  manual 
dexterity." 

What  worked  reasonably  well  in  the  pest  when  even  those 
without  a  high  school  dipkima  might  expect  to  earn  a  Uving  wage  on 
a  fsctoiy  assembly  line  -*  will  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  1990s  or 
beyond.  The  static,  top-down  workplace  of  decades  ago  has  been 
replaced  by  dynamic  workplaces  that  place  increasing  reliance  on  front- 
line workers.  Americans  can  expect  to  have  two  or  more  careen  and 
to  hold  seven  or  more  jobs  in  a  lifetime.  New  York  State  requires 
schools  that  can  teach  young  people  from  a  wide  range  of  economic, 
ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds  and  offer  them  wide-ranging  career 
options  that  are  not  limited  by  stereotyping  or  historical  biases. 


a  OpnoNs  IN  OUR  Current  System 

In  general,  New  York  Sute  schools  offer  secondary  studenU 
three  options:  a  college-bound  course  of  study,  a  general,  less  rigorous 
academic  program,  or  a  vocational  program  that  includes  Regents 
and/or  general  track  academics.  Students  can  choose  to  complement 
any  academic  program  with  occupational  education  in  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  The  state's  system  of  diplomas  does  not  differentiate  among 
those  who  recede  career-related  education  and  those  who  do  not 
With  a  few  exceptions,  students  earn  either  a  Regents  diploma  or  a 
local  dipkima. 

Slightly  more  than  a  third  of  state  studenU  (in  1990, 35  percent 
of  males  and  39  percent  of  female  high  Khool  seniors)  take  an 
academic  program  leading  to  a  Regents  diploma.  This  course  of  study, 
which  is  viewed  as  solid  academic  preparatkm  for  college,  typk:ally 
includes  little  or  no  direct  empkiyment  related  skills.  Qose  to  two- 
thirds  of  New  York  State  high  Khool  studenU  earn  k)ca]  dipkxnas  (in 
1990^  62  percent  of  male  and  59  percent  of  female  high  school  seniors; 
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in  the  cities,  the  proportions  are  significantly  higher.)  The  program 
leading  to  a  local  diploma  is  typically  a  less  rigorous  academic 
cuiriculum  that  is  not  considered  a  springboard  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  Neither  does  it  equip  youth  to  enter  the  world  of  work  since 
the  general  track  does  not  require  occupational  training.  (It  is  true 
that  a  small  number  of  affluent  districts  award  local  diplomas  for 
completion  of  curriculum  with  a  rigor  exceeding  that  of  the  Regents. 
These  isolated  instances  are  not  what  we  refer  to  here.)  The  local 
diploma  too  often  is  an  award  for  attendance  rather  than  an  authentic 
credential  of  knowledge  or  skills  that  equips  youth  for  the  workplace 
or  continued  education. 


Aside  from  junior-high  level  courses  in  "Home  and  Carter  SkUls,*' 
and  an  ''Introduciion  to  Technology"  (representing,  respectively,  three 
fourths  of  a  credit  and  one  credit  each),  the  state  does  not  mandate 
any  study  directly  relating  to  employment  or  work  readiness.  The 
mandated  programs  at  the  junior-high  level  deserve  continued  support, 
but  they  are  not  nearly  enough. 

The  extent  and  quality  of  elective  programs  of  study  in 
occupational  or  vocational  education  vary  from  district  to  district. 
These  include  city  high  schools  that  specialize  in  vocational  education 
(New  York  City's  High  School  of  Aviation  Trades  and  schools  in 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Yonkers,  among  others),  occupational 
education  programs  offered  by  school  districts  and  the  41  Board  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Services  (BOCES)  districts,  which  operate  72 
regional  sites  shared  by  individual  school  districts. 

Quality  occupational  education  programs  currently  in  place  are 
equipping  youth  for  entry-level  jobs  in  a  variety  of  fields.  An  informal 
state  survey  of  secondary  students  who  had  completed  occupational 
education  programs  found  that  for  the  class  of  1987,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  data  was  available,  91  percent  were  either  productively 
employed  in  the  workplace  or  in  the  military,  or  were  enrolled  in  post- 
secondary  education.  But  while  many  of  the  current  secondary 
occupational  education  programs  offer  excellent  preparation,  they  arc 
reaching  only  a  fraction  of  the  state's  student  population.  In  1990-91, 
there  were  only  308,141  students  at  the  secondary  level  (38  percent) 
enrolled  in  some  type  of  occupational  education  program  out  of  a 
secondary  school  population  of  777,208.  Enrollment  in  occupational 
education  varies  across  the  state:  in  New  York  City,  there  are  long 
waiting  lists  for  available  programs,  while  upstate  some  programs  are 
under-enrolled  for  their  capacity.  Similarly,  there  are  differences 
statewide  in  the  commitment  of  resources.  Individual  programs  often 
do  not  have  modern  equipment  or  relevance  to  fast -changing  work- 
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place  demands.  For  instance,  a  printing  course  offered  at  one  uiban 
high  school  concentrated  exclusively  on  traditional  composition  and 
printing  even  as  desk-top  publishing  was  revolutionizing  printing  in  the 
"^1  world  "  Because  the  quality  and  standards  of  programs  may  vaiy, 
there  are  few  benchmarks  for  em|4oyers  that  identify  whether  a 
graduate  of  a  particular  occupational  educatk)n  program  has  acquired 
specific  skiQs. 

Why  is  New  York  producing  such  a  relatively  low  number  of 
young  people  with  occupational  or  vocational  training  in  light  of  the 
increasing  need  for  highly  skilled  workers?  The  ansvwr  i$  complex  and 
embedded  in  basic  societal  attitudes  toward  secondary  education.  In 
the  latter  half  of  this  century,  sodety  emphasized  a  college  education 
as  the  primary  pathway  to  the  American  dream,  relegating 
occupational  education  to  second-class  status.  An  analysis  by  the 
Assodation  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  notes, 
'Vocational  education  must  overcome  a  number  of  obstacles:  declining 
enrollment,  a  persistent  image  problem  and  the  American  public's 
belief  that  only  a  four-year  college  degree  is  good  enough  for  'my 
child*  In  a  similar  vein,  the  OccupfiJonal  Education  Committee  of 
the  District  Superintendents  of  New  York  State  states  in  a  1989 
position  paper  that  a  \ery  narrowly  defined  dialogue  at  the  national 
and  state  Icyel"  on  education  reform  has  largely  overlooked 
vocational/occupational  education  as  a  vital  option  for  youth. 

Emphasizing  a  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  as  the  primary 
avenue  to  a  productive  future  ignores  reality  and  ill-serves  our  young 
people  as  well  as  our  economy.  William  L.  Lcpley,  director  of  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Education,  notes,  *Wot  everyone  needs  a  four-year 
college  education  and  it  is  a  tremendous  disservice  to  pretend 
otherwise.  Most  labor  market  information  indicates  that  the  majority 
of  future  jobs  will  be  for  people  with  less  than  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Possible  the  biggest  failure  of  American  public  education  is  that  it 
hasn't  prepared  students  for  this  future.** 

William  H.  Kohlberg  and  Foster  C  Smith,  Presklent  and  Sem'or 
Vice  PresWent  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  in  their  book, 
RAuiidimgAm9rka*i  Wcrkplaett  summarize  the  problem  as  follows,  "The 
American  education  system  is  geared  to  producing  college  graduates 
but  only  30  percent  of  jobs  in  this  country  require  a  college  degree. 
The  Um'ted  States  has  not  devetoped  systems  for  producing  workl-class 
front-line  workers.** 
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C  PUBUc  Education  Must  Respond  TO  THE  Challenge 


The  enterprise  of  public  education  is  undergoing  significant 
reforms,  but  a  critical  need  has  yet  to  be  adequately  addrrised:  the 
way  we  prepare  youth  for  the  world  of  work. 

Because  occupationa]  education  has  not  been  emphasized  as  an 
integral  element  of  secondary  education,  many  students  defer  work- 
relevant  education  until  after  high  school.  Two-year  colleges  help 
provide  this  necessary  education  to  some  of  our  young  people,  but 
large  numbers  who  "postpone"  vocational  education  will  never  reccwc 
it.  While  most  high  school  studenu  say  they  plan  on  college  —  and 
about  three-quarters  of  New  York  State  high  school  graduates  do  go 
on  to  some  form  o.'  post-secondary  education  —  only  half  of  those 
actually  graduate.  When  we  consider  the  entire  pool  of  young  people 

—  including  high  school  dropouts  as  well  as  graduates  —  currently  only 
30  percent  of  our  young  people  will  cam  a  two-  or  four-year  college 
degree. 

What  hap,  -  .iS  then  to  the  70  percent  without  a  college  degree? 

Far  too  many  are  unprepared  for  a  productive  future. 

The  reality  is  that  New  York  State  lacks  a  coherent  system  for 
helping  young  people  make  the  transition  from  school  to  the 
workplace.  A  majority  of  our  high  school  graduates  will  confront  the 
job  market  with  no  discernible  skills.  The  future  is  even  bleaker  for 
high  school  dropouts  —  the  20  percent  or  more  who  leave  before  12th 
grade.  Without  any  credential,  often  lacking  rudimentary  skills,  they 
exit  the  system  totally  unprepared  for  meaningful  employment. 
According  to  the  State  Job  Training  Partnership  Council,  sample  data 
from  1989  indicate  that  of  the  total  state  working  age  (18-64) 
population  of  11,304,000,  more  than  two  million  —  some  18  percent  — 
have  not  completed  high  school  or  earned  a  high  school  equivalency 
diploma. 

To  produce  a  globally  competitive  workforce,  it  will  not  be 
enough  simply  to  replicate  quality  vocational  education  programs 
currently  in  place.  We  need  to  use  those  programs  as  a  starting  point 

—  not  a  destination  —  for  building  a  world-class  system  of  career 
pathways  that  alk)ws  young  people  to  progress  along  a  continuum  of 
lifetong  learning.  A  system  of  ongoing  career  preparation  must  make 
it  possible  for  individuals  to  progress  past  entrylevel  jobs  and  to  switch 
careers  as  their  needs  and  interests  dictate.  Both  for  young  women 
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and  young  men,  this  system  must  promote  equal  opportunities  to 
choose  career  pathways  free  of  sex-role  stereotyping. 

"America's  success  or  failure  in  the  globai  marketplace  depends 
above  all  else  on  success  or  failure  in  the  local  schoolhouse,"  says  Keith 
Geiger,  president  of  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA).  To 
succeed  in  tomorrow's  world,  our  students  must  be  better  educated 
than  any  previous  generation.  Better  student  performance  today  will 
mean  better  worker  performance  tomorrow  " 


D.  Employers  and  Labor  Unions  Must  Respond 
TO  TiiE  Challenge 

Our  failure  to  educate  the  majority  of  youth  for  the  working 
world  is  a  significant  problem  for  many  young  adults.  It  is  no  less  a 
problem  for  the  employers  who  expect  schools  to  produce  the  next 
generation  of  workers.  Business  leaders  note  that  even  graduates  of 
our  high  schools  lack  the  basic  skills  needed  for  entry-level  positions. 
Task  force  member  Richard  G.  Clark,  Chairman  of  Qarks  Petroleum 
Service  Inc.,  speaks  for  many  when  says,  The  people  we  hire  neeJ  to 
be  able  to  listen  and  to  speak  well.  We  get  young  people  who  can  do 
neither." 

Change  in  the  educational  system  is  not  being  requested  by  the 
business  community  to  primarily  benefit  business  per  sc,  but  because 
employers  who  work  closely  with  graduates  of  the  schools  may  have 
recognized  a  societal  need  more  quickly  than  other  sectors.  In  all 
areas  — '  public,  private  and  not-for-profit  —  there  is  an  increasing  need 
for  well-trained  workers. 

In  New  York  State,  a  number  of  forward-thinking  companies 
have  invested  substantially  in  schools,  including  schooMo-work 
transition  programs,  on-the-job  training  and  a  range  of  innovative 
programs.  But  these  significant  school/work  partnerships  are  limited 
in  number  and  modest  in  impact  relative  to  the  school  population. 
Unfortunately,  emplpyer/Iatwr  involvement  in  the  schools  usually  is 
tacked  on  to  the  standard  curriculum,  rather  than  integrated  into  it. 
That  reflects  the  historical  evolution  of  the  public  school  system  and 
the  business  world  as  separate  spheres  with  little  overlap  or  organized 
avenues  for  continuing  interaction.  Consequently,  New  York  State  and 
the  nation  lack  a  comprehensive,  systematic  way  for  employers  and 
labor  unions  to  participate  in  public  education.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  many  European  countries  where  employers  and  labor  are  an 
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intepal  part  of  public  education,  supporting  vocational  centers, 
providing  internships  for  students,  and  forging  partnerships  with  schools 
to  open  up  other  education  and  training  opportunities  for  youth. 

Atmrica'k  Choice:  higk  sktUs  or  low  Nwf«s/,  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce,  concludes  that 
the  United  States  is  k)sing  ground  in  gk)bal  competition  primarily 
because  schools  employers  are  failing  to  invest  sn  training  workers. 
The  report  cites  the  virtual  neglect  of  non-college-bound  youth  and 
workers  as  one  of  the  factors  propelling  the  Um'ted  States  toward  an 
economic  cliff. 


While  educational  restructuring  is  needed  to  better  prepare 
youth  for  a  high  skills  workplace,  workplace  restructuring  also  must 
continue  apace.  America'^  Choice  says  those  companies  that  have 
instituted  •'high  performance"  workplaces  to  maximize  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  front-line  employees  arc  succeeding  in  international 
competition  —  but  too  few  employers  are  moving  quickly  or  aggressively 
enough  to  embrace  the  changes  needed  to  create  high  skills  jobs.  The 
successful  workplace  of  tomorrow  will  not  only  contain  better  prepared 
workers,  but  also  supervisors  who  can  motivate  employees  to  practice 
iimovation  and  teamwork. 


E.  Linking  hie  classroom  and  hie  Workplace 

International  comparisons  made  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  sum  up  the  differences  between  the  United  States  and  four 
competitor  nations  —  England,  Germany.  Japan  and  Sweden  —  in 
preparing  students  for  work: 


Even  as 
international 
comparisons  show 
our  youth  lagging 
behind  their  peers 
in  other  countries, 
those  nations  are 
moving  forwaitL 


The  four  competitors  expect  all  students  to  succeed  in 
school,  particularly  in  primary  grades.  U.S.  schools 
expect  that  many  students  will  fall  behind. 

The  competitors  certify  students*  skills  through 
competency-based  national  training  standards.  In  the 
United  States,  states  certify  the  completion  of  a  program 
—  such  as  high  school  —  but  do  not  verify  students*  skills 
or  knowledge. 


The  competitors  make  substantial  investments  in  the 
training  and  education  of  non-college-bound  youth.  The 
United  States  invests  less  than  half  as  much  for  those 
headed  for  the  workplace  as  it  docs  in  those  geared  for 
college. 
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IVsphbt  thatow 
current  set-up 
serves  neiiher  our 
young  people  nor 
the  companies  that 
depend  on  finding 
qualified 
employees. 


■  The  competitors  ofifer  a  much  stronger  support  rietwork 
for  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  with  assistance 
provided  by  schools,  employers  and  labor,  the  United 
States  Joes  not 

Edward  J.  aeaiy.  President  of  the  New  York  State  AFlx:iO, 
points  out  that  leading  United  States  companies  are  instituting 
revolutionaiy  approaches  to  team  work  that  establish  unions  as  full 
partners  in  the  process.  But  a  significajit  challenge  lies  ahead:  to  fully 
involve  employers  and  labor  on  a  widespread  basis  in  preparing  the 
next  generation  of  workers. 

Even  as  international  comparisons  show  our  youth  lagging 
behind  their  peers  in  other  counuies,  those  nations  are  moving 
forward  We  must  not  only  narrow  the  gap,  but  also  move  ahead. 
And  business  and  labor  must  be  deeply  involved  —  in  helpng  to  set  the 
standards  for  what  students  should  know  and  be  expected  to  do,  in 
providing  car^r  information  and  in  working  with  the  schools  to 
provide  educational  work  experiences. 

Albert  Shanker,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  stresses  the  need  to  forge  closer  links  between  work  and 
school:  "It's  plain  that  our  current  set-up  serves  neither  our  young 
people  nor  the  companies  that  depend  on  finding  qualified  employees. 
The  kids  who  often  see  school-learning  as  irrelevant  to  the  jobs  theyll 
get  when  they  graduate,  spend  their  school  years  marking  time.  And 
they  get  out  of  school  bored,  diwfifected  and  ignorant.  At  the  same 
time,  employers  look  in  vain  for  emptoyees  with  the  skills  and  habitt 
of  mind  necessary  for  even  entry-level  positions.** 

The  answer  is  to  connect  school  with  work. 
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iV.  Guiding  Principles  for  A  New  Approach  to 
Preparing  Youth  For  Work  and  Life-Long  Learning 


Wc  propose  a  new  system  for  preparing  youth  for  work  and 
education  beyond  high  school.  We  believe  the  learning  process  itself 
must  be  revolutionized  to  foster  those  skills  young  people  will  need  as 
workers  and  citizens  in  the  next  century. 

Our  plan  is  based  on  the  following  three  guiding  principles  that 
underscore  every  recommendation  in  this  report: 

A.  Setting  World-class  Standards 

Ntw  York  State  must  establish  worU<lass  standards  for  what  youth 
must  know  and  be  able  to  do  as  they  enter  the  workplace  or  continue  their 
post-secondary  education. 

What  do  we  mean  by  world-class?  Quite  simply,  we  want  New 
York  Stat^  sior.dards  to  meet  or  exceed  the  highest  standards  in  the 
world  lor  preparin^^  an  individual  for  work,  advanced  training  or 
college.  For  all .  students,  public  education  must  include  a  more 
rigorous  program  of  "the  basics"  to  reach  world-class  standards  in 
literacy  and  computation  and  the  integration  of  work-related  skills  and 
career  information  free  of  sex-role  stereotyping  from  kindergarten  up. 


B.  CoMMimNG  TO  EQunr 

We  must  make  a  commitment  to  equity  as  we  work  to  achieve 
excellence.  Educational  opportunities  must  not  be  dependent  upon 
where  children  live,  their  household  income,  race  or  gender.  All 
children  can  learn.  They  may  learn  in  different  ways  and  at  different 
rates,  but  our  goal  for  every  student  must  be  no  less  than  a  literate  and 
productive  life.  That  means  we  will  no  longer  accept  a  system  that 
••graduates'*  students  with  a  credential  that  fails  to  certify  knowledge  or 
skills. 


New  York  State 
must  establish 
world<lass 
standards  for  what 
youth  must  know 
and  be  able  to  do 
as  they  enter  the 
workplace  or 
continue  tlieir  post- 
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We  must  make  a 
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equity  as  we  work 
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Even  as  we  acknowledge  tl.  ^eed  for  higher  standards  of 
student  achievement,  we  must  leave  no  child  behind.  If  higher 
standards  are  instituted  with  no  changes  in  the  structure  of  our 
schools,  the  state  might  sec  only  a  worsening  of  an  already  shameful 
dropout  rate.  Society  cannot  ignore  the  reality  of  poverty,  family 
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pioWcim  and  a  ho$t  oT  other  cooditioot  that  may  interfere  with  the 
ability  of  childrefi  to  learn.  But  we  do  not  help  children  escape  a  cycle 
of  failure  by  lowering  standards.  A  system  that  has  one  set  of 
standards  for  advantaged  students,  and  another  "lower"  bar  for  those 

at  risk,  is  perpetuating  the  very  diviskm  caused  by  economic  cfatts  and 
personal  circumstance. 

The  Task  Force  believes  the  state  must  set  iu  sighu  high  and 
provide  the  support  each  diiU  needs  to  succeed. 


C  RESTRUcnnuNG  puBUC  Education 

PMk  9dtoeUim$st<miim»e  to  he  ihi  primary  providers^  work 
Jorct  tducatiom  mnd  prqmratiom  ta  give  oB  ymmg  peapk  metta  $o  m 
prodatdvtfiaurt.  But  New  York  StaWS  sysUm  ri  pubUc  educa&m  mutst 
he  JiutJamentrMy  rtstmcturtd  to  do  m  better  job  ef  keying  oB  ckOdrtm 
Uarm, 

We  must  make  significant  changes  in  how  our  schools  educate 
yoijng  people.  As  we  refocus  public  education  to  provide  clear 
pathways,  not  only  to  coUege,  but  also  to  the  fuU  range  of  careers  that 
do  not  lequire  a  degree,  we  wiU  need  to  make  changes  in  the 
curriculum  —  what  students  learn  —  and  more  importantly,  in  how  they 
learn,  in  ofder  to  produce  sctive  learners  who  can  appty'what  they 
know  in  real-life  set'dngs.  The  entire  community,  including  parents, 
educators,  business  (private  and  public  sector  employers)  and  labor 
must  commit  to  bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  work. 

Restructured  schools  should  recognize  individual  differences  and 
use  a  flexible  range  of  teaching  methods  and  "rcal-Ufe"  experiences  to 
help  children  learn.  Extra  help  and  support  must  be  provided  to  those 
who  may  need  it,  including  those  with  learning  disabiUties,  immigrants 
who  are  not  fluent  in  EngUsh  or  those  with  famity  care  rcsponsitJilities. 
There  must  be  a  strong  network  of  programs  that  offer  educatk>na] 
altematwcs  for  youth  who  have  dropped  out. 
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V.  Recommendations  for  Creating 
Patiiways  for  Youth 


AJthough  many  of  our  recommendations  focus  on  the  high 
school  years  that  serve  as  the  launching  pad  for  college  or  the  world  of 
work,  we  are  calling  for  changes  in  the  entire  continuum  of  public 
education.  The  significant  changes  that  are  needed  will  have  an  impact 
on  every  grade  from  kindergarten  through  12  and  beyond.  Following 
are  detailed  recommendations  and  rationales  for  this  new  system  of 
public  education. 


Standards 


RECOMMENDATION  #1:  New  York  State  must  institute  and 
maintain  world-class  standards  in  the  academic  areas  that  form  the 
foundation  for  all  education. 

When  it  comes  to  the  fundamentals  -  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  science  and  other  academics  -  New  York  State  needs 
world-class  standards  for  student  progress  measured  by  a  strong  system 
of  pcrfonnancc-based  assessments.  In  addition  to  a  stronger  emphasis 
on  fundamental  academics,  we  need  to  emphasize  the  thinking, 
communications  and  performance  skills  that  will  be  called  upon  over 
and  over  again  in  a  student's  lifetime  as  he/she  adapts  to  new  life 
challenges. 


RECOMMENDATION  #2:  New  York  State  must  institute  and 
maintain  world-class  standards  for  tiie  workplace  skills  needed  to  succeed 
in  careen. 

An  intensive  effort  must  be  made  to. define  piccjsely  the  skills 
and  content  knowledge  people  need  to  be  prepared  for  tint  workplace. 
It  will  be  crucial  for  employers  and  labor  unions  as  well  as  educators 
to  be  involved  in  helping  set  standards  and  goals  related  to  workplace 
skills.  As  a  starting  point,  we  believe  New  York  State  must  build  on 
the  State  Education  Department's  Career  Validation  Study,  the  work 
of  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  workplace  know-how 
defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Secretary's  Commission  on 
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7h€  Regmts'  New 
Cdmpadfdr 
jMoiiing  addresses 
the  need  for 
midents  $o  acquire 
not  just  knoi^edge^ 
*  but  die  ability  to 

■  tippfy  ^ 
r  kHcivledge. 


Achieving  Ncccmiy  SUlh  (SCANS).  (Sec  Appendix  C)  In  two 
reports,  fyk«r  ir«rft  JCifHirw  i/5dbo0fr  and 
researched  what  defines  effective  job  performance  today.  The 
CommissioR  found  that  a  competent  worker  must  possess  basic  skills 
—  be  able  to  read,  write,  do  math,  listen  and  speak.  In  additkni,  the 
Commission  noted  that  "tomorrow's  career  ladders  require  even  the 
basic  skills  —  the  ok!  3Rs  —  to  uke  on  new  meaning."  For  instance, 
reading  requiremenu  on  the  job  might  include  interpreting  blueprints 
and  materials  catalogues,  dealing  with  letters  and  wrinen  polky  on 
compUints,  reading  patienu*  medical  records  and  medk»l  instructkuu 
and  leading  the  text  of  technical  manuals  from  equipment  vendors. 

The  succettful  worker  also  must  display  thinking  skills.  There 
is  a  need  to  think  creatively,  make  decisions,  soWe  problems,  visualize 
informatk>n,  know  how  to  learn  and  reason.  And  a  worker  needs  to 
display  personal  qualities  that  include  responsibility,  self-esteem, 
sociability,  self-management,  integrity  and  honesty. 

The  SCANS  Commission  also  identified  five  competencies 
necessary  for  effective  job  performance.  They  are: 

■  Resources:    Identifies,  organizes,  plans  and  allocates 
resources. 

■  Interpersonal:    Works  with  others,  leads,  negotiates, 
communicates. 

■  Information:  Acquires,  organizes,  interprets  and  uses 
information. 

m      Systems:  Understands,  monitors  and  improves  complex 
systems. 

■  Technology:  Selects,  applies  and  maintains  a  variety  of 
techrK>k>gies. 

The  RegenU*  New  Compact  for  Learning  addresses  the  need  for 
studenu  to  acquire  not  just  knowledge,  but  the  ability  to  apply  that 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  these  skills  and  technology  competencies 
shouM  not  be  tacked  on  to  a  standard  academic  program  but  instead 
they  must  be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  for  all  students  and 
integrated    into    what    students    learn    in    every  discipline. 
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New  Directions  in  Pubuc  Education 


RECOMMENDATION  #3:  To  help  studetus  reach  these  new 
ejq)ecUUions  of  prcfftss  in  academks  and  work-nkued  skills,  New  YoHc 
State  must  embark  on  signifkatu  new  directions  in  public  education. 
Specifically: 

■  All  students  must  pursue  a  more  rigorous  program  of 
academic  fundamentals, 

■  Workplace  skills  and  career  infonnadon  must  be  integrated 
into  the  curricubtm  from  kindergarten  on, 

W  At  the  high  school  level,  the  general  track  option  leading  to 
a  local  high  school  diploma  should  be  eliminated.  New 
career  pa Aways  free  of  stereotyping  should  be  created  that 
prepare  all  youth  for  work  and  lifelong  learning. 

■  A  school'Stmctured  on-the-job  experience  should  be 
required  of  all  secondary  school  students  after  they  have 
demonstrated  work  readiness  skills. 


Academics  Must  Be  More  Rigorous 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  the  Task  Force's  call  for 
work-related  education  as  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  need  for 
academics.  To  be  prepared  for  life  as  wcU  as  work,  all  New  York 
State  students  need  an  academic  foundation  that  greatly  exceeds  the 
requirements  currently  in  place.  Certainly  academic  skills  are 
fundamental  to  success  on  the  job»  yet  empki^rs  say  too  many  job 
applicanu  lack  math,  reading,  writing  and  communications  skills.  More 
than  ever  before,  all  students  need  a  thorough  grounding  in  academic 
subjects  to  a  standard  commensurate  with  excellence  at  a  global  level 


Instruction  in  careers  and  in  empkiyment-related  skills  should 
be  integrated  into  the  curriculum  from  kindergarten  on.  While  it  is 
vital  that  we  strengthen  the  information  youth  receive  on  career 
options  acrou  the  disciplines,  we  envision  something  much  more 
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WItUe  it  b  vital  that 
we  strengthen  the 
information  youth 
receive  on  career 
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program. 
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better  served  if 
society  supports  the 
schools  in  setting 
and  implementing 
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personal 
responsibility  that 
reflect  expectations 
in  the  "real  world,'' 


integrated  than  a  "careers  awareness"  program.  In  addition  to  learning 
about  careers,  students  throughout  their  education  should  be  acquiring 
the  skills  and  work-habits  they  wiU  need  onlhejv  -nd  as  citizens.  In 
the  elementary  grades,  this  might  include  learning  xo  work  in  a  group 
or  discovering  how  to  research  solutions  to  a  problem. 

Guidance  counselors  need  to  be  involved  in  developing  new  and 
expanded  pathways  for  students.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
developing  career  information  that  removes  the  stigma  of  race,  gender 
or  ciass  from  certain  career  alternatives. 


Instilling  Personal  Responsibilitv 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Commission  on  Achieving 
Necessary  Skills  (SCANS)  has  identified  a  set  of  personal 
characteristics  that  young  people  need  in  addition  to  workplace  skills 
m  order  to  succeed  on  the  job.  These  qualities,  also  required  to 
succeed  in  life,  include  (for  example)  demonstrating  responsibility 
punctuality  and  follow-through.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  schools 
can  do  a  better  job  of  preparing  youth  for  work  by  adopting  standards 
that  will  help  students  to  develop  these  qualities.  That  should  include 
setting  and  maintaining  higher  standards  of  behavior  and  attendance, 
both  to  improve  educational  performance  and  to  introduce  young 
people  to  the  demands  they  will  face  at  work.  Young  people 
accustomed  to  skipping  school  regularly  often  are  shocked  to  learn  that 
employers  expect  them  to  be  at  work  every  day  and  to  call  in  if  they 
are  sick.  School  personnel  do  their  best  to  get  students  to  attend,  but 
the  whole  community  must  work  to  change  standards  of  behavior  Our 
youth  will  be  better  served  if  society  supports  the  schools  in  setting  and 
implementing  standards  of  personal  responsibility  that  reflect 
expectations  in  the  "real  world." 

Providing  Information  on  Careers 

Secondary  ichool  student-  currently  lack  clear  pathways  to 
adequatf  career  information  or  options.  There  is  no  assurance  they 
will  havf:  access  to  guidance  services;  an  individual  guidance  counselor 
may  be  responsible  for  hundreds  of  students  in  a  particular  district 
making  it  impossible  to  meet  individual  needs.  Schools  must  offer 
objective  information  in  a  timely  fashion  that  will  allow  youth  to  make 
informed  decisions  about  their  education  and  careers  through  expanded 
and  prp-active  guidance  services  and/or  new  occupational  curriculum 
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It  it  critically  important  that  expectations  for  student  profress, 
and  infbnnatioo  oo  career  and  educatioiud  ahcniatJves,  be  ofifef^ 
of  fender  bias.  A  growini  body  of  reiearcb,  indudim  the  recently 
published  study  hf  the  American  Assodatioa  of  Unwenity  Women. 
Horn  SeMt  SWrtcMfv  CtHt,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
ehminatinK  gender  bias  in  eiwaations,  instruction  and  opportunities 
in  education.  New  Yorlc  Stat«;  must  continue  to  work  to  eliminate  bias 
as  it  opens  up  new  career  pathways  for  youth. 


New  Fathwaw  in  Skondaiy  Scsool 


-work 


Through  elementary  and  middle  grades,  all  students  should  -Mtt^mm^i-^^^^ 
receive  a  program  of  academics  and  work-related  skills  that  hm  the   '  ^^'^^^^^^^'^^y^:^''- 
groundwork  for  secondaiy  educatkm.  AU  high  school  ttudento  initially    ''     -l  :; 
should  work  toward  mastery  of  fundamental  academks  and  work  ^  * 

readiness  skilk  They  shoukJ  be  expected  to  demonstrate  masteiy  not 
through  a  single  test,  but  by  accumulating  a  portfoUo  or  demonstrating 
their  sUUs  and  knowledge  over  time.  After  demonstrating  masteiy  of 
the  fundamentals  youth  would  branch  out  among  a  variety  of 
educational  pathways  that  woukJ  prepare  them  for  gainful  employment 
or  higher  educattoft.  These  advanced  pathways  would  lead  to  a  high 
school  dipk}ma  and,  for  thoie  who  choose,  suteniuthorized 
professional  and  technkal  certificates. 


Once  youth  have  demonstrated  initial  masteiy  of  fundamental 
academics  and  work  skills,  their  individual  goals  and  interestt  wouW 
influence  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  a  particular  area  of  study. 
For  example,  consWer  the  optk>ns  open  to  a  h^thetical  student 
interested  in  architecture.  She  might  pursue  a  course  of  studjy  that 
includes  a  heavy  schedule  of  academks,  some  technkal  courses,  and  a 
work  experience  in  community  service  or  in  a  ficW  related  to 
architecture.  This  pathway  couM  ksad  directly  to  enrollment  in  a 
baccalaureate  program.  Or  she  might  opt  instead  to  pursue  a  heavier 
schedule  of  technkal  courses  abng  with  academks  and  a  wa*! 
experience,  which  couW  lead  to  emptoyment  as  a  design  technteian  r.; 
an  architect's  office  -  and  wouW  leave  her  optkMis  open  for  continuimi 
at  some  point  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
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FLExniuiY  IS  Crucial 


Because  all  students  would  punue  the  same  elements 
(academics,  empksyabOity  sldlls  and  a  work  experience)  in  different 
proportions,  individuals  would  have  maximum  flexibility  in  building  an 
educational  program,  including  the  option  of  continuing  education  past 
high  school  Students  would  be  able  to  transfer  among  dififerent 
pathways  as  their  interests  dictate.  Career  pathways  could  be  as 
specific  as  engineering  or  as  general  as  science  and  technology. 
However,  all  pathways  following  mastery  of  fundamental  skills  would 
include  a  mix  of  academic  courses,  empkiyability  skills,  technical  or 
profeuional  skills  and  a  structured  Khool*supetvised  work  experience. 


Work  experiences  for  high  school  studenu  shoukl  be  structured, 
designed  and  supervised  by  the  Khools  in  conjunction  with  employers 
and  labor.  Such  experiences  shoukl  be  designed  to  have  significant 
educational  content.  Excellent  youth  apprenticeship  programs, 
internship  programs  and  entrepreneunhip  programs  currently  in 
existence  can  provide  useful  models. 

'^ork  experiences"  shoukl  be  defined  as  hands-on  opportunities 
for  learning  ouuide  the  school  environment.  While  that  might  include 
paki,  part-time  jobs  wiih'  eduqitional  components,  work  experiences 
typkally  also  would  encompass  community  service,  volunteer  work  and 
other  non-paying  jobs. 

The  Natk>nal  Youth  Apprenticeship  Initiative  of  Jobs  for  the 
Future  suggestt  eleroenu  that  shoukl  be  included: 

■  Work  experience  and  gmded  learning  opportunities 
provided  by  emptoyers; 

■  A  structured  linkage  among  secondary  and 
post-secondary  learning  environments; 

■  Close  integratkm  of  academic  and  vocational  leanu'ng, 
and  of  school  aiKl  work  place  experiences,  through 
ongoing  coUaboratk>n  among  schools,  empk)yers,  unk>ns 
and  other  key  institutk)ns  and  through  curriculum  and 
teaching  innovatk)ns. 
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A  WORK  Experience  For  All  Youth 
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There  is  clearfy  a 
need  for  conOstent 
standards, 
improved 
coordiitatior/ of 

uIHmt'te,^  a  system 
that  provides 
meaningfui  work 
experience  for  all 
lUgh  school 
students. 


THE  Logistics  of  arkanging  Work  Experiences 

While  the  Task  Force  reached  agreement  early  on  that  a  work 
experience  was  important  for  all  students,  there  were  concerns  over 
feasibility:  coukl  educationa]  work  experiences  be  provided  for  all 
students  during.what  typically  would  be  their  junior  or  senior  year  of 
high  school?  Would  the  time  needed  for  a  work  experience 
unrealistically  overkMd  student's  schedules? 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Task  Force  found  that  currently  there 
are  more  than  181,000  young  people  (see  Appendix  B)  already 
invohred  in  some  type  of  educationa]  work  experience  in  New  York 
State  under  a  wide  variety  of  programs  offered  through  several  state 
agencies  and  the  private  sector.  Some  businesses  in  New  York  have 
invested  heavily  in  certain  work  experience  programs.  However,  the 
educational  benefits  of  these  experiences  vaty,  and  taken  as  a  whole 
they  do  not  constitute  an  organized  or  coordinated  set  of  programs 
designed  to  satisfy  the  work  training  needs  of  all  state  youth.  There  is 
clearly  a  need  for  consistent  standards,  improved  coordination  of 
efforts  and  ultimately  a  system  that  provides  meaningful  work 
experience  for  all  high  school  students.  Nonetheless,  the  opportunities 
for  educational  work  experience  that  already  exist  throu^  numerous 
partnerships  convince  us  that  a  coordinated,  school-structured  work 
experience  feasibly  could  be  provided  as  a  component  of  high  school 
education. 

The  Task  Force  also  discussed  concerns  that  a  work  experience 
would  overload  what  some  perceive  as  already  crowded  schedules  for 
secondary  school  students.  This  issue  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  what 
the  Task  Force  is  proposing.  Simply  put.  Task  Force  members  believe 
that  a  r<atructured  system  of  education  —  proposed  in  the  New 
Compact  for  Learning  and  delineated  further  in  this  report  must 
make  time  for  work  experiences.  (Task  Force  members  noted  that 
certainly  under  the  current  system,  requirements  for  local  and  even 
Regents  diplomas  typically  do  not  overload  a  student's  schedule, 
particularly  in  the  senior  year  of  high  school  when  some  youth  have 
finished  many  of  their  diploma  requirements.)  In  addition,  flexible 
scheduling  could  allow  on-the-job  experiences  to  be  incorporated  into 
a  student's  after-school  job  or  summer  work.  Special  arrangements 
might  need  to  be  made  for  youth  in  rural  areas  or  other  places  where 
it  may  be  more  difficult  to  arrange  wor^  experiences  and  for  youth  with 
family  care-giving  responsibilities. 
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The  Task  Force  believes  providing  an  educational  work 
experience  for  all  young  people  is  both  possible  and  necessary. 
Unquestionably,  such  an  undertaking  would  require  extensive 
coordination  with  and  participation  by  the  private  sector,  governmental 
agencies,  not-for-profit  organizations,  volunteer  and  charitable 
organizations,  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  organizations 
where  young  people  could  work  and  learn.  The  state  and  localities  will 
need  to  devetop  a  system  to  inform  and  engage  employers  in  the 
process.  Leaders  from  the  private  and  public  sector  must  comir^it  to 
securing  widespread  and  sustained  employer  involvement  in  public 
education. 


WHO  Needs  a  work  Experience?  The  concept  of  en 

acacUmk  track  or 

To  begin  (o  teach  students  what  is  required  of  them  outside  an      a  yfocational  track 
academic  setting,  the  Te^ic  Force  believes  aU  youth  should  have  career      should  be 
information,  emplpyability  skills,  and  a  woik  experience  incorporated      aharidoned  since 
into  their  secondary  education.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  an  occupation      aU  pathways  will 
that  does  not  call  upon  the  work^related  skills  and  attitudes  described      include  vocational/ 
in  the  SCANS  competencies.    A  student  planning  on  advanced      occupational  and 
academic  study  might  devote  only  a  small  proportion  of  secondary      academic  elements. 
school  studies  to  work*related  education,  but  nonetheless  would  benefit 
from  gaining  employability  skills.  A  young  person  considering  a  career 
in  medicine,  for  instance,  would  beneHt  from  learning  how  to 
communicate  with  others  and  be  an  effective  leader,  select  and  use 
technology  and  analyze  data.  On  a  practical  level,  she  or  he  would 
need  to  know  how  to  use  computers.  A  work  experience  in  a  hospital 
or  doctor's  office  would  provide  an  understanding  of  real-life  challenges 
in  medicine. 


The  concept  of  ar  academic  track  or  a  vocational  track  should 
be  abandoned  since  all  pathways  will  include  vocatk)nal/occupational 
and  academic  elements. 


RECOMMENDATION  #4:  New  York  State  should  institute  three 
benchmarks  that  will  certify  young  people  have  successfully  demonstrated 
skills  or  conteru  knowledge  according  to  clearly  defined  world<lass 
staruiards: 
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Career  Paihways  CEsnncAic 


A  Career  Pathways 
CertifKate  (CPC) 
shoM  be  institmed 
to  certify  mastery  at 
a  worid^cfqss  Uvei 
of  the  fundamental 
acadermcs  and 
wofk-readiness 
stalls  needed  for 
entry  to  the 
workplace  and 
contintdng 
education.  The 
standards  for 
eartting  a  CPC 
should  be  the  same 
for  ail 


A  Career  Pathways  Certificate  (CPC)  should  be  instituted  to 
certify  mastery  at  a  world-dass  level  of  the  fundamental  academics  and 
work-readiness  skills  needed  for  entty  to  the  workplace  and  continuing 
education. 

The  standards  for  earning  a  CPC  should  be  the  same  for  all. 
We  recognize  that  some  youth  may  need  additional  support  in  reaching 
CPC  standards — but  for  the  certi^cate  to  have  meaning,  the  standards 
it  represents  must  be  the  same  for  all,  including  adult  learners. 

Just  as  scouts  earn  merit  badges  by  demonstrating 
accomplishments  in  stages,  youth  would  %vork  toward  a  CPC  by 
accumulating  and  demonstrating  skills  and  knowledge  in  a  continuing 
progression.  The  CPC  should  not  be  awarded  for  time  spent  in  school, 
but  instead  should  certify  genuine  mastery  of  defined  skills  and  content 
knowledge. 

The  length  of  time  it  %vouId  take  to  earn  a  CPC  would  vary 
based  on  an  individuaPs  rate  of  progress;  students  might  earn  a  Career 
Pathways  Certificate  at  different  ages  and  stages  of  their  school  career. 
Typically  many  youth  would  earn  a  CPC  at  or  about  age  16^  but  some 
would  receive  it  earlier  and  others  would  take  longer.  The  level  of 
mastery  of  academics  required  to  earn  a  Careers  Pathways  Certificate 
should  greatly  exceed  the  less-than-rigorous  standards  now  in  place  for 
a  local  diploma.  In  addition,  the  CPC  would  require  mastery  of 
job-related  skills  (such  as  those  identified  in  Appendix  C)  that  to  date 
have  not  been  included  in  most  youths'  education. 

The  Career  Pathways  Certificate  must  not  be  portrayed  as  a 
'^leaving"  certificate  that  signals  student  readiness  to  exit  school.  While 
the  job  skills  and  rigorous  academics  required  to  earn  a  CPC  would 
stand  young  people  in  good  stead  for  part-time  or  s«>  nn^r 
employment,  education  beyond  a  CPC  will  be  necessary  to  equip  yo«  ng 
people  as  citizens  and  to  ghw  them  a  chance  at  jobs  with  a  futu. . 
Beyond  the  CPQ  and  in  addition  to  the  high  school  diploma,  young 
people  need  advanced  and  specialized  training  to  equip  them  for  the 
workplace.  Consequently,  the  CPC  shouk)  serve  as  »  stepping-stone  to 
new  and  necessary  pathways  in  secondary  education,  including 
advanced  academics,  additional  training  in  workplace  skills,  professional 
and  technical  education  and  a  school  structured  work  experience. 
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THE  HIGH  School  Dipu)Ma 


A  hig^  school 
diptoma  should  be 
the  benchmark 
following  a  Career 
Pathways 
Certificate.  It 
should  be  awarded 
not  for  auendance 
but  for 
demonstrated 
masuty  b^ond  the 
CPC  of  advanced 
academics  and 
workplace  skills. 


Creating  a  system 
of  Professional  and 
Technical 
Certificates  would 
provide  many  new 
career  opportunities 
for  young  people  to 
expand  tltelr 
knowledge  and 
skills  both  in  high 
xhool  and  after 
ffoduation.  * 


A  high  school  diploma  thoiUd  be  the  benchmark  following  a 
Career  Pathways  Certificate.  It  should  be  awarded  not  for  attendance 
but  for  demonstrated  mastery  beyond  the  CPC  of  advanced  academics 
and  workplace  skilb.  Instruction  leading  to  a  high  school  diploma 
should  altow  young  people  flexibility  in  pursuing  a  variety  of  career 
pathways  and  should  include  a  school-supervised  work  requirement  for 
all  students.  The  Board  of  Regents  may  wish  to  assess  the  current 
state  system  of  granting  diptomas  in  light  of  the  changed  expectations 
and  education  recommended  in  this  report. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  CERTIHCATES 

New  York  State  should  institute  a  non-baccalaureate  system  of 
Professional  and  Technical  Certificates  (PTCs)  that  would  certify 
mastery  of  advanced  skills  and  knowledge  in  particular  fields.  Creating 
a  system  of  Professional  and  Technical  Certificates  would  provide  many 
new  career  opportunities  for  young  people  to  expand  their  knowledge 
and  skills  both  in  high  school  and  after  graduation.  The  PTC  would  be 
a  dynamic  measure  of  a  globally  competitive  worker  and  would  signify 
that  the  worker  has  all  the  skills  and  qualities  needed  to  be  among  the 
best  workers  in  the  world.  It  would  be  awarded  to  those  who  have 
demonstrated  their  CPC  competencies,  completed  their  high  school 
requirements  and  met  world-class  standards  in  a  specific  occupational 
area  of  professional  or  technical  certification.  In  some  fields,  there 
might  be  a  scries  of  Professional  and  Technical  Certificates,  ranging 
from  initial  certification  in  a  field  to  increasingly  advanced  mastery. 

Unlike  the  Career  Pathways  Certificate,  which  would  be  a  single 
certificate  attesting  to  mastery  of  fundamental  skills  and  knowledge, 
there  should  be  a  range  of  Professional  and  Technical  Certificates  for 
broad  occupational  areas  and  clusters  not  currently  licensed  by  New 
York  Sute. 

The  time  needed  to  earn  a  PTC  would  vary  depending  on  an 
individuars  rate  of  progress  and  the  rigor  and  depth  of  requirements 
in  a  particular  field.  Many  students  would  begin  in  high  school  to 
develop  the  knowledge,  skills  and  competencies  needed  to  earn  a  PTC 
Some  might  pursue  an  intensive  occupational  education  pathway  during 
high  school  that  would  alk>w  them  to  earn  a  PTC  concurrently  with 
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high  icfaool  graduation.  More  typically,  youth  would  continue  to  work 
toward  a  PTC  after  high  school  perhaps  in  a  tech*prep  program  (two 
yean  of  h^  ichool  occupatkMud  educatk»  and  two  years  at  a 
community  college)  or  in  a  program  designed  by  a  specific  company  or 
unioa  to  ofler  education  and  experience  leading  to  a  PTC  Youth 
apprenticeship  programs  and  youth  entrepreneurship  programs  also 
could  serve  as  pathways  to  a  Professional  and  Technical  Certificate 
(PTC). 

While  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  'vould  b<  the 
providers  of  education  for  a  Career  Pathways  Certificate  (with 
alternative  learning  environments  for  dropouts  -  see  Reoommendavv)n 
#8),  youth  would  be  able  to  earn  Professional  and  Technic:*! 
Certificates  at  a  variety  of  sites,  such  as:  public  schools,  communis 
coUeges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education.  Board  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Services  (BOCES)  centers,  qualified 
proprietary  schools,  not-for-profit  training  agencies,  community-based 
or^jkizations  and  through  employer-sponsored  or  tabor  union  training. 
This  would  necessitate  coordination  among  a  range  of  state  agencies. 

PTC  pathways  could  provide  valuable  options  for  young  people 
who  start  college  and  leave,  for  college  graduates  who  are  unable  to 
find  suitable  employment  and  for  adults  of  all  ages  who  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  seek  a  career  change. 

As  holders  of  PTCs  join  the  workforce,  these  professional  and 
technical  certificates  will  have  established  value,  not  on^  for  employers, 
but  also  for  school-age  youth  who  will  see  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
PTC  as  an  incentive  for  continued  education.  Providing  clear  career 
pathways  through  the  PTCi  will  encourage  more  youth  to  stay  in 
school,  offer  incentive  for  dropouts  to  continue  their  education  and 
expand  options  for  high  school  graduates.  The  connectkm  between 
quality  education  and  quality  jobs  will  become  clear. 

Society  must  be  energized  to  accept  a  new  paradigm:  one 
where  preparation  never  ends,  one  where  dropping  out  is  unthinkable 
and  one  where  everyone  who  completes  high  school  wiU  have  quality 
options,  and  a  variety  of  choices  in  careers  and  education. 

The  world-class  standards  for  PTC  shouki  be  developed,  and 
revised  and  updated  as  needed,  by  a  standards  board  comprised  of  a 
majority  of  business  and  organized  labor  (see  Recommendatkm  #10). 
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Assessing  Student  performance 


New  York  State  must  institute  valid,  credible  assessmenu  for 
attainment  of  a  Career  Pathways  Certificate,  high  school  diploma  and 
Professional  and  Techm'cal  C^rtiEcates.  The  Task  Force  supports  the 
adoption  of  authentic  assessments,  such  as  stiident  performances, 
portfolios,  projects  or  demonstrations  of  knowledge  and  skills. 


Special  education  programs  for  students  with  disabilities  should 
be  designed  to  help  them  make  progress  toward  earning  a  Career 
Pathways  Certificate  and  subsequent  benchmarks  of  performance. 
Students  receiving  special  education  should  be  educated  to  the  same 
set  of  world-class  standards  as  other  students  if  educators  and 
employers  are  to  value  their  participation  in  post-secondary 
opportunities. 

While  it  is  anticipated  that  many  students  will  cam  a  CPC  by 
age  16,  some  youth,  including  a  number  with  learning  disabilities,  may 
take  longer  or  need  other  accommodations  to  achieve  CPC  standards. 
This  might  include  support  services  or  accommodations  that  provide 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  skills  and  knowledge 
without  being  limited  or  unfairly  restricted  by  their  disability.  Including 
all  students  in  Career  Pathways  initiatives  will  provide  positive  avenues 
for  students  with  disabilities. 

The  CPC  will  require  youth  to  demonstrate  a  range  of  skills, 
including  many  that  will  be  employment  based  and  developed  through 
work  experience.  Transition  services  will  be  critical  to  allow  students 
with  disabilities  to  successfully  participate  in  work-related  acthaties. 
Students  will  be  able  to  follow  their  Individualized  Education  Plan  to 
move  toward  a  Career  Pathways  Certificate  at  their  own  pace. 


RECOMMENDATION  #5:  Public  education  must  be  restructured  to 
create  environments  that  foster  development  of  the  thinking  and 
problem'solving  skills  young  people  will  need  to  succeed  in  careers  and  in 
life. 

Even  as  Task  Force  members  agreed  on  the  need  for  higher 
standards  both  in  academics  and  in  workplace  skills,  we  wrestled  with 
the  realities  of  introducing  new  demands  on  the  school  system.  How 
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would  it  be  pottible  to  help  young  people  reach  academic  standards 
that  are  A%A«r  than  under  the  current  QStem?  How  could  we  find  the 
time  to  introduce  career  information  and  work-related  programs  into 
«^t  some  see  as  an  already  over-kMded  school  ^tem? 

For  all  to  reach  higher  standards,  we  must  change  the  way  we 
educate  young  people  — tc  ise  what  research  has,  shown  us  about  the 
best  wiQff  of  he^)!!^  children  leant  TbednersityofNew  YorkSute 
youth  that  so  enriches  our  state  aiso  adds  to  the  challenge  of 
education*  since  children  come  from  a  wkk  range  of  social,  economic 
and  cuhural  backgrounds.  Traditional  schooling  a  single  formula  of 
education  for  all  studenu  —  doesn't  address  what  research  has  shown 
us  about  the  way  chiWrcn  learn.  A«  the  Regcntt'  New  Compact  for 
Learning  makes  clear,  we  must  restructure  schools  to  create  an 
environment  where  leandng  can  take  place,  not  just  for  those  who 
respond  wen  to  the  traditional  modes  of  instruction,  but  also  for  the 
large  number  who  may  be  better  served  by  a  greater  variety  of 
approaches.  To  make  this  restructuring  happen,  we  must  make  sure 
that  our  schools  have  the  resources  they  need  to  create  environmenu 
where  all  children  can  learn. 


The  way  youth  learn  in  a  traditionally  structured  school  is  very 
different  from  how  they  learn  in  "real  life"  -  daily  life  and  work 
experiences.  Four  gaps  between  classroom  and  real  life  have  been 
kSentified  by  researchers,  including  Task  Force  member  Sue  Berryman, 
who  is  director  of  the  Institute  on  Education  and  the  Economy  at 
Teachers  College,.  Columbia  University.  Those  gaps  include: 

■  School  focuses  on  individual  performance;  non-school 
settings  emphasiie  socially  shared  performance. 

■  Schools  expect  •tudents  to  come  up  with  answers 
unaided;  at  work,  particularfy  in  high  skill  occupations, 
empk]yees  are  aUowed  and  t....^ged  to  use 
infonnatkM  and  oogm'tive  tools. 

■  Schools  emphasize  symbolic  thinking;  other  settings 
require  young  people  to  solve  problems  relating  to 
real-life  objects  and  situations. 
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■  Schools  seek  to  impart  general  skills  through  knowledge. 
In  the  workplace,  knowledge  and  skills  are  linked  to  a 
particular  situation. 

According  to  Task  Force  member  Paul  F.  Cole,  who  is 
Secretaty-Treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  AFIX^IO  and  a  former 
teacher:  **Tbese  research  findings  challenge  the  traditkxial  forma] 
approach  to  instruction  that  has  caused  artificial  distinctions  between 
knowing  and  doin^  education  and  training  academic  and  vocational 
education  and  scbooMNued  and  work-based  learning."  Schools  must 
reject  ^h  artificial  distinctions  to  allow  learning  to  oc7ur  within  a 
real-life  conteact 

Restructured  schools  that  focus  on  the  needs  and  progress  of 
our  youth  can  provide  an  environment  for  achieving  the  over-arching 
goals  of  the  Regents'  New  Compact  for  Learning  and  the  specific  goals 
contained  in  this  report 


AH  Example  of  ^Reai^Life*  Learning 

What  might  restructuring  mean  in  real-life  terms?  Consider  two 
examples  invohdng  a  group  of  sixth-graders.  In  traditional  schooling 
each  student  is  expected  to  prepare  an  individual  report  on  a  foreign 
rqUon.  Students  work  in  isolation,  compete  with  each  other  for  grades, 
and  receive  feedback  only  once  in  terms  of  a  letter  grade  on  their 
reports. 

In  restructured  schools,  students  on  a  teain  might  work  together 
to  research  a  foreign  country  and  prepare  both  written  and  oral 
presentations.  The  teacher  would  set  standards  and  serve  as  guide, 
resource  and  editor.  Students  would  collaborate  with  each  other  to 
locate  research  materia]  and  distill  Uie  information.  Teamwork  would 
be  required.  Students  would  give  an  oral  summary  of  their  work, 
demonstrating  they  can  distill  and  analyze  the  information  they 
gathered.  There  would  be  an  opportunity  for  further  revisions  after 
teacher  and  class  feed-back  on  the  project 

In  both  examples,  young  people  ^re  acquiring  academic 
knowledge  and  research  skills.  But  the  second  set  of  circumstances 
offers  a  situation  comparable  to  that  in  a  "high  performance" 
workplace.  There  eropkiyees  typically  collaborate,  rather  than 
compete,  brainstorm  ideas,  consult  with  their  supervisor  throughout  a 
project,  receive  constructive  feedback,  retool  and  improve  Uieir  work 
and  devek>p  and  use  listening  and  speaking  skills. 
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Learning  tha.  takes  place  within  a  real-life  context  would  allow 
workplace  skills  to  be  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  schooling. 
The  Task  Force  believes  restructured  schools  will  be  a  better 
environment  for  learning  —  and  will  allow  us  to  reach  the  significant 
goals  of  strengthened  academic  preparation  and  workforce  readiness. 


Extensive  Inservice  and  Preservice  Training  will  Be  needed 

The  significant  reforms  we  envision  in  public  education  will 
require  an  extensive  program  of  training  for  school  personnel,  including 
inservice  training  for  those  currently  employed  in  the  schools  and 
preservice  traim'ng  for  prospective  educators. 

Inservice  training  sFould  be  provided  for  school  staff  — 
including,  but  not  limit^id  to  teachers,  guidance  counselors, 
parsprofessionals,  principab  and  other  personnel  Three  major 
challenges  will  need  to  be  incorporated  into  this  training:  the  new 
experience  of  working  closely  with  employers  and  labor  in  preparing 
youth  for  work,  changes  in  the  way  students  are  educated  that  will  help 
aU  to  learn  and  the  incorporation  of  work  readiness  skills  and  career 
information  into  the  curriculum  for  kindergarten  up.  In  addition, 
on-the-job  training  experiences  for  teachers  and  guidance  counselors 
should  be  considered  as  one  way  to  help  forge  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  schools  and  employers. 

Schools  of  education  wiU  play  a  critical  role  in  providing 
preservice  training  for  prospective  educators.  They  will  need  to  assess 
and  strengthen  their  programs  in  light  of  the  new  directions  in  public 
education  and  the  resulting  expectations  of  teachers,  guidance 
counselors,  principals  and  others. 


TiiE  Role  of  Higher  Education 

In  addition  to  their  role  in  educating  school  personnel,  colleges 
and  universities  necessarily  will  be  affected  in  other  ways  by  the 
changes  we  make  in  public  education  from  kindergarten  through  grade 
11  Higher  education  will  welcome  the  introduction  of  more  rigorous 
standards  for  student  performance.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  an 
overwhelming  number  of  college  educators  feel  too  many  students  are 
not  adequately  prepared  for  the  demands  of  higher  education.  Higher 
education  faculty  should  play  a  part  in  developing  new  standards  for 
students  K-12  since  they  are  charged  whh  the  further  education  of 
graduates  of  our  public  schools.  In  addition,  colleges  and  universities 
may  need  to  respond  to  the  increased  standards  of  performance  for 
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K*12  Students  by  discussing  post-secondaiy  education  standards  with 
their  public  schools  colleagues,  employers  aiid  labor  and  by  assessing 
and  modifying  college  curriculum  and  instruction  where  appropriate. 

Higher  education  should  play  an  ongoing  role  in  the  research 
and  evaluation  that  must  accompany  our  changes  in  public  education* 


Higher  education 
should  pUty  an 
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must  accompany 
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public  education. 


We  cannot  expect 
young  people  to 
meet  higher 
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schools  and 
employers  first 
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need  to  be 
prepared  A  phase' 
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necessary  to  reach 
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RECOMMENli>ATION  #6:  New  state  standards  should  be  phased  in 
over  time  to  ensure  students  have  fair  atid  equal  opportunities  to  meet  the 
standards. 

Too  many  young  people  compete  on  an  unlevel  playing  field 
caused  by  a  wide  variance  in  educational  resources  statewide.  Some 
youth  are  challenged  by  disabilities,  societal  stereotyping  or  other  life 
circumstances.  We  cannot  expect  young  people  to  meet  higher 
standards  until  schools  and  employen  first  provide  the  education, 
training  and  resources  they  need  to  be  prepared.  A  phase-in  period 
will  be  needed  to  give  students  the  time  necessary  to  reach  higher 
standards.  We  cannot  suddenly  impose  new  standards  and 
requirements  on  15-year*olds  educated  in  the  current  system.  The 
phase-in  must  be  accompanied  by  extra  help  and  support  for  those  who 
need  it.  Every  step  of  the  way,  we  must  ensure  young  people  are  not 
given  new  expectations  in  a  vacuum,  but  instead  receive  the  support 
they  may  need  to  succeed. 


RECOMMENDATION  #7:  Employers  and  labor  unions  should  be 
active  participants  in  all  phases  of  developing  and  implementing  new 
career  pathways  for  youth. 

To  bridge  the  historic  separation  between  the  schoolroom  and 
the  workplace,  employers  and  labor  must  be  fully  involved  in  the 
process  of  preparing  youth  for  work.  Involvement  by  employers  and 
labor  should  include: 

■  Helping  to  advise  the  Regents  on  the  standards  of 
student  performance  needed  for  success  on  the  job, 
including  work  readiness  requirements  for  attaining  a 
CPC; 

■  Serving  on  a  Professional  and  Technical  Standards  Board 
(sec  Recommendation  #10)  to  set  standards  for  entry 
level  jobs  in  a  range  of  occupations; 
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■  Establishing  partnerships  with  schools  to  structure 
educational  work  experiences  for  secondary  school 
students  who  have  earned  a  CPC; 

■  Helping  students  who  must  work  before  they  have 
earned  a  CPC  to  stay  connected  to  education  by 
providing  flexible  hours  or  other  accommodations  they 
may  need  to  continue  progressing  toward  Career 
Pathways  certiHcation. 

In  order  to  enlist  employers  and  labor  unions  as  participants  in 
helping  strengthen  career-related  education,  we  will  need  an  extensive 
information  campaign  by  the  state  that  involves  leaders  from  the 
workplace  in  creating  a  permanent  system  for  connecting  school  with 
work. 


RECOMMENDATION  #8:  hfulliple  learning  environments  should  be 
designated  to  provide  instruction  leading  to  a  CPC  for  youth  who  have      A  commitment  to 
dropped  out  of  the  public  schools  —  even  as  we  commit  to  reducing  the      excellence  «iuf 
number  of  students  who  leave  school  to  zero  from  current  levels.      tqt^ty  reguir^  us  to 
Alternative  learning  environments  also  sliould  be  designated  to  provide      provide  a  sttvng 
instruction  leading  to  a  CPC  for  adults.  system  of 

aUematiyeleiarrung 

A  commitment  to  excellence  and  equity  requires  us  to  provide      environments  for 
a  strong  system  of  ahernative  learning  environments  for  those  who      those  }yho  drop  out 
drop  out  of  the  public  schools.   (We  believe  that  as  schools  arc      of  the  public 
restructured  to  better  meet  students'  needs,  and  to  offer  meaningful  schools. 
and  relevant  courses  of  study,  the  number  of  drr>juts  will  be 
significantly  reduced,  but  we  will  continue  to  need  alternative  learning 
environments  for  a  number  of  youth.)  While  these  environments  will 
offer  different  approaches  to  learning,  or  a  longer  timetable  for 
reaching  benchmarks,  the  standards  used  for  assessing  progress  toward 
a  Career  Pathways  Certificate  or  high  school  diploma  must  be  the 
same  statewide. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  alternative  learning  sites  to  provide 
support  services  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  youth,  such  as  teen 
parents,  who  have  dropped  out  because  of  family  care  responsibilities. 
Support  services  could  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  day  care, 
counseling,  transportation,  mentoring  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
housing. 

For  any  approved  alternative  learning  sites,  the  state  should 
provide  supervision,  technical  assistance  and  funding  to  program 
providers  serving  individuals  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  but  need 
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an  altemttive  route  to  the  CPC  Alternative  learning  environments 
could  be  contained  within  the  traditional  school  as  a  separate  entity  or 
may  include  programs  such  as  those  offered  by  the  Boards  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Services;  institutions  of  higher  education; 
Adult  Learning  Centers;  Education  Opportunity  Osnters;  Private 
Industry  Gouncils;  community'^based  or  other  not-for-pro6t 
organizatioitt;  pubtic  agencies;  a  consortium  of  these  agencies,  perhaps 
with  business^ndustiy  affiliates;  and  labor  union  apprentice  pFograms 
and  the  proposed  Skills  Opportunity  Centers. 


SKSUS  OPPORTUNnY  CENTERS 


We  want  to  ensure 
that  even  while 
youth  are  working 
they  retain  a 
emnecHmto 
fifucetion  that  at 
the  vdy  least  will 
ensure  they  have 
the  fundamental 
skills  and 
knowledge  they 
need  to  prevent 
work  from 
becoming  a 
dead'end. 


Governor  Mario  Cuomo  has  proposed  establishing  Skills 
Opportuiuty  Centers  to  provide  instruction  and  support  for  youth  ages 
16-21  who  have  left  school  without  &  high  school  diploma.  These 
altemathw  learning  environments  would  offer  an  integrated  program 
of  high  school  academic  instruction,  basic  skills  instruction,  and 
employment  preparation  services.  Educational  strategies  would  be 
tailor^  to  individual  needs.  The  proposed  centers  would  be  governed 
by  policy  boards  with  representatives  of  business,  labor,  community 
organizations  and  the  public  Such  centers  would  be  patterned  after 
programs  for  dropouts  which  have  proven  successful  in  Europe  and 
were  recommended  in  the  Amerkm'Si  Ounce  report. 


RECOMMENDATION  #9:  Youth  who  wish  to  work  before  the  age  of 
IS  should  have  earned  a  CPC  or  be  enrolled  in  a  pro-am  leading  toward 
a  CPCy  subject  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  flexible  system  of 
support  that  would  allow  youth  to  remain  connected  to  education  even  if 
they  drop  out  of  school 

The  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  not  to  prohibit  young 
people  from  working;  we  recognize  that  many  young  people  must  work 
for  their  own  or  their  family's  economic  survival.  Instead,  we  want  to 
ensure  that  even  while  youth  are  working,  they  retain  a  connectton  to 
educotiom  that  at  the  very  least  will  ensure  they  have  the  fundamental 
skills  and  knowledge  they  need  to  prevent  work  from  becoming  a 
dead*end. 


In  extenshw  debate  over  this  issue,  Task  Force  memben 
expressed  concern  that  establishing  the  CPC  (or  schooling  leading  to 
a  CPC)  as  a  precondition  for  employment  could  have  the  unintended 
effect  of  propelling  some  dropK>uts  into  "underground"  or  illegal 
employment  if  they  were  unable  to  deal  with  school  and  a  job  at  the 
same  time.  This  clearly  woukl  be  a  disaster. 
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Yet  at  the  tame  time,  the  Task  Force  felt  that  youth  too  often 
lee  DO  connectiOD  between  effort  at  school  and  oppcnrtunities  in  the 
work|riace.  Except  for  those  who  seek  entrance  to  a  competitive 
college,  there  currently  is  little  incentive  for  students  to  work  bard  in 
school  Empk)yers  t^ically  do  not  consider  a  student's  grades  or 
transcript  in  making  hiring  decisions  or  settiijg  pay  scales.  The 
Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  notes  that  at  the 
national  level,  "90  percent  of  empk)yers  surveyed  ignore  high  school 
uiptomas,  believing  graduates  to  be  no  better  qualified  than  dropouts, 
and  96  percent  never  examine  high  school  transcripts,  believing  the 
coune  work  to  be  irrelevant  to  their  needs.** 

We  need  to  connect  effort  and  performance  in  school  with 
real-life  rewards  and  opportunities.  If  young  people  knew  they  had  to 
earn  a  CPC  or  be  working  toward  it  to  hokJ  a  job  before  age  18  —  if 
they  knew  employers  valued  the  CPC  —  the  certificate  woukJ  have  real 
meaning. 

How,  then,  can  we  connect  the  CPC  to  work  in  a  meaningful 
way  without  driving  youth  into  underground  emptoyment?  Our  main 
concern  is  for  dropouts  (students  enrolled  in  school  would  be  eligible 
for  emptoyment  since  they  would  be  working  toward  a  CPC).  The 
Task  Force  believes  the  answer  is  to  devetop  a  strong  and  flexible 
network  of  support  that  wouki  make  it  possible  for  young  people  to 
stay  connected  to  the  school  system  even  if  they  drop  out  to  work 
full-time.  Therefore,  while  we  recommend  linking  the  CPC  (or 
enrollment  in  a  program  leading  to  a  CPC)  with  the  right  to  work 
•before  age  IS,  this  linkage  must  not  be  made  until  the  following 
conditions  are  also  met: 

■  There  must  be  an  adequate  phase-in  period  that* 
establishes  the  credibility  of  the  Career  Pathways 
Certificate  as  a  reliable  benchmark  for  work  readiness. 
It  must  have  value  to  employers  as  a  meaningful 
certificate  pegged  to  clearly  identified  world-class 
standards. 

■  We  must  devetop  flexible  and  creative  ways  for  youth  to 
continue  working  toward  a  CPC  even  if  economic 
necessity  forces  them  to  drop^)ut  to  work  full-time.  One 
pottible  model  is  the  Dropout  Recovery  program 
instituted  more  than  three  years  ago  in  the  Sweetwater 
Union  High  School  District  in  San  Diego,  California. 


famaCPCcrh€ 
workmg  loviwd  it 
to  hold  a  job 
b^ort  agt  18 

tmpkytnvdbud 
theCPC^the 
certijka$e  w6M 
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Fkadbfe  idie<hilti^  ii  a  key  component  ot  ttie  program 
can  woct  full  time  and  ttiU  receive  an  educatkm,  tince  the  icbool 
operatet  from  7  ajii.  untO  10  pju.  and  alkfwt  students  to  attend  in 
flenble  two-hour  blockt.  Of  the  most  recent  group  of  graduates, 
approdmately  60  percent  have  enroDed  In  college. 

■  Schools  must  coocdinate  with  social  sexvices  and  other 
agencies  to  ensure  a  network  of  services  that  may  be 
needed  to  keep  young  peoj^  progressing  toward  a 
Career  Pathways  Certificate.  For  instance,  some  may 
need  help  with  chikfcare  hi  order  to  contin;ie  their 
education. 

■  Employers  and  Ubor  must  work  in  partnership  with  the 
icboob  to  establish  the  CPC  as  a  meaningful  certificate 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  young  people  to  continue 
thdreducatkm.  This  might  inchide  flexible  scheduling  or 
heli^  to  coordinate  on-the-job  .experience  with 
education  leading  to  a  CPC 


Governance 


RECOMMENDAHON  #10:  The  state  Curriculum  and  Assessment 
CowkU  sMoM  U  estabUshed  as  a  pemument  entity  that  wouid  save  as 
a  ssandanisboanl  to  advise  ^R^ents  on  the  standwxis  for  attainment 
cfa  Career  Pathways  Cert^kate;  the  Council's  membership  ^lould  be 
amended  as  necessary  to  include  representation  from  employers  and  iabor 
wHocmproykleperspeetiveon^skillsandeducationneededtosucceed 
in  the  woriqplace.  Ln  addition,  the  state  should  establish  a  New  York 
State  Professronal  and  Teduikal  (FT)  Standards  Board  charged  with 
de^fdn^  and  implement  a  statewide  system  of  professional  and 
technical  performance  standards  for  entry-level  jobs  in  a  ran^  of 
occupadons  ond  trades. 


SsniHG  SfANDAlDS  roit  THE  CAMESR  PATHWAYS  CERHnCATE 

The  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Coundl  was  established  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  develop  new,  comprehensive  standards  and  a 
system  of  valid  and  reliable  asseumenu  for  New  York  State  youth. 
Usat  work  to  current^  underway.  The  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report  will  help  ghre  shape  to  Uie  Coundl*s  efforts,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  preparing  young  people  for  the  workforce.  While  we 
believe  the  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Coundl  Is  the  appropriate 
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body  to  advise  the  Regents  on  standards  for  achieving  the  CPC,  we 
recommend  that  its  tnerabenhip  be  amended  to  include  significant 
represenution  from  business  and  oiganized  labor  whose  perspectives 
wni  be  crucial  in  developing  standards  for  satisfactoiy  performance  on 
the  job. 


Setiinc  Stasdamds  for  Professional  and  Technical 
Certificates 

Professional  and  Technical  Certificates  will  recognize  student 
mastery  according  to  industiy  standards  in  a  broad  range  of 
occupational  areas  or  clusters.'  Because  New  York  State  has  no 
comprehensive  system  of  certifying  professional  and  technical  expertise 
apart  from  licensed  professions,  occupations  and  trades,  and  the 
associate  degree  requirements,  we  are  recommending  the  creation  of 
a  New  York  State  Professional  and  Technical  Standards  Board  to 
design  and  implement  a  system  of  world-class  standards  for  jobs  in  a 
wide  range  of  occupations  and  trades,  and  to  award  Professional  and 
Techm'cal  Certificates  (PTQ  to  individuals  meeting  these 
internationally  competitive  standards.  Professional  and  Techm'cal 
Certificates  vdlJ  incorporate  the  standards  for  a  high  school  diploma  set 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  along  with  specific  standards  for  an 
occupational  area  (see  Recommendation  #4). 

The  Professional  and  Technical  Standards  Board  would  define 
a  system  of  standards  that,  taken  together,  would: 

■  Prepare  youth  and  adults  for  work  in  high  performance 
organizations,  including  services  and  manufacturing; 

■  Cdver  the  majority  of  occupations  not  requiring  a 
four-year  college  degree  (other  than  those  already 
licensed  by  New  York  State); 

■  Reflect  the  academic  and  work-related  skills  required; 

■  Combine  school  work  with  structured,  on-the-job 
training; 

■  Balance  the  need  for  job  preparation  with  the  need  for 
career  choice  and  mobility  among  occupations. 

The  board  would  set  the  standard  for  PTCs,  whether  they  are 
earned  through  schools,  colleges  or  in  non-traditional  sites  such  as 
on-ihe^ob.  Just  as  mdustry  standards  change  and  progrew  over  time, 


We  art 

recommmding  the 
creation  cfa  New 
York  State 
Pirofessional  and 
Technical 
Standards  Board  to 
design  and 
implement  a  system 
of  world-class 
standards  for  jobs 
in  a  wide  range  of 
occupations  and 
trades. 
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to  too,  thoold  PTC  ttandank  be  u;p Jtted  and  rcvi»cd  as  needed  to 
emure  letevance  and  curren^.  Whenever  poifible,  tbePTBoaid 
ihould  ttvc  time  and  mooty  fey  w)COtnifing  htfi  stand^di  that  have 
aheady  been  estabtiibed  hi  certain  fields  and  tapping  ex^^ 
in  aB  sectors:  public,  private  and  not-for«proSt 

It  should  not  be  withhi  the  board's  purview  to  preicribe  the 
curricuhmi  or  programs  of  study  leading  to  PTOk  White  the  board 
should  decide  the  standards  for  earnings  PTO,  those  who  provide 
educatiou  and  training  win  be  respoonble  for  determinhig  bow  best  to 
help  studems  meet  those  standards. 

The  board  would  make  no  attempt  to  function  as  a  labor 
market  mechanism  by  aibitrarily  controlling  entrance  to  a  ficM  through 
control  of  standards.  Standards  for  certificatk»  wouU  be 
benchmarked  to  worid<hus  standards  and  woukl  not  be  tied  to  issues 
of  labor  supply  or  demand.  The  board  must  recQgAise  congressional 
action  on  dWI  rights  by  linkiag  credentials  to  performance  on  the  job. 

The  Professional  and  Technical  Standards  Board  sboukl  not 
attempt  to  set  standards  for  each  of  the  10»000  separate  occupations 
listed  in  the  Directocy  of  Occupational  Htles.  Instead,  the  board 
should  devek>p  categories  or  clusters  that  encompass  a  number  of 
n*%i|       specific  occupations.  For  example,  rather  than  defining  separate 

 _j5iifr'        standards  for  the  jobs  of  receptionist  or  word  processor  or  clerk,  the 

board  mV»t  create  a  certificate  for  secretarial/office  stafit.  Setting  up 
^^li^m^^ii^W'^^       broad  categories  of  occupations  enabtes  students  and  workers  to 
''^4MSm&''''i^^^^       acquire  tiansferrabte  skills  that  would  allow  them  to  change  careers 
■■^?T^^^;:p^ff^^       without  starting  over.    The  lystem  should  be  defined  with  no 
-       "dead-ends,"  so  that  those  receiving  PTOi  wuW  be  prepared  to 
cc»:)tinue  their  education  to  qualify  for  jobs  requiring  baccalaureate  and 
post-secondary  degrees. 


Membership  of  the  PT  Standards  Board 

Members  of  the  Professional  axKl  Technical  Standards  Board 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  majority  of  members 
representing  business  and  organized  labor.  The  ChancrOor  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  sUte  Commissioner  of  Education  sboukl 
serve  on  the  PT  Standards  Board  :o  ensure  coordinatkm  with  the 
Board  of  Regentt  which  sett  standards  for  the  high  school  diptoma.  To 
ensure  coordination  between  standards  for  Career  Pathways  Certificate 
and  the  Professional  and  Technkal  Certificates,  two  memt)ers  of  the 
PT  Standards  Board  shouU  also  serve  on  the  Curriculum  and 
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Assessment  Council,  which  will  advise  the  Regents  on  standards  for  the 


The  Board  of  Regents,  the  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Council, 
and  the  Professional  and  Technical  Standards  Board  should  meet 
periodically  to  further  ensure  coordination  of  policies. 

It  will  be  crucial  that  membership  on  the  board  be  comprised 
of  a  majority  of  business  and  organized  labor  with  «he  expertise  needed 
to  define  standards  for  a  range  of  occupations.  For  instance,  the  FT 
Board  could  look  to  the  traditional  registered  apprenticeship  system  for 
establishing  a  process  for  setting  world-class  standards;  both  the  New 
York  State  AFIXHO  and  the  New  York  Sute  Buikiing  and 
Construction  Trades  Council  could  provkle  guidance  and  advKe  on  this 
process. 

The  FT  Standards  Board  shouM  receive  a  k^gislative 
appropriation  for  its  operatk>n  and  staffing.  As  appropriate,  it  should 
establhh  committees  comprised  of  business  and  labor  representatives 
with  expertise  in  specific  fiekb  who  couM  advise  on  standards  and 
requirements  for  specific  Professional  and  Tcchnkal  Certificates.  The 
Board  shouM  monitor  the  development  of  work  readiness  standards  at 
the  national  level  and  elsewhere,  and  build  upon  them  as  appropriate 
in  establishing  new  benchmarks  for  New  York  State.  Some  of  the 
groundwork  for  our  new  standards  for  work  readiness  already  has  been 
lakl  in  promising  im'tiatWes  now  underway.  The  Standards  Board 
shoukt,  when  possible,  incorporate  these  initiatives  to  limit  the  costs  of 
a  start-up  effort. 


Funding 

RECOMMENDATION  #11:  New  York  State  shouJd  provide  funding 
for  implementing  new  career  pathways  that  wUl  ensure  aU  youth  have 
equal  opportunUies  to  leanu 

The  Task  Force  endorses  Funding  for  Faimesst  a  report  of  the 
Temporary  State  Commission  on  the  Distribution  of  State  Aid  to  Local 
School  Districts.  The  Commission,  chaired  by  Fred  V.  Salerno,  found 
that  the  current  system  of  funding  New  York  State  schools  is 
inequitable,  resulting  in  great  disparity  among  school  districts,  and 
recommended  changes  to  improve  equity. 


Too  many  youih 
art  being  short- 
changed by  a 
system  that  fails  to 
marantee  adequate 
funding  for  pubSc 
education  ki  aU 
communiiies  in  [ 
NewYork State.  It 
is  a  travesty  shot 
some  schools  lack 
safe  fadlities  or 
enougfi  books  for 
each  student.  We 
must  redress 
inequity  in  funding. 


CPC 
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Too  mai^  youth  particuUrly  tn  our  cities,  m  being 
tbort<baiiged  by  a  system  that  fidls  to  guarantee  ftde^ 
public  education  in  an  communities  tn  New  YorkState<  It  is  a  travesty 
that  tome  schools  in  New  York  lack  safe  facilities  or  enouch  books  for 
each  student  We  must  redress  inequity  in  funding  where  it  eiJsts. 

In  additxxi  to  requiring  ftrndamcntal  faimeu  in  the  way  we 
supply  resources  for  schools,  we  must  note  that  there  will  be  some 
speaSc  start-up  coets  in  creating  new  career  pcthwiq^  wiiich  will 
inchide  resources  for  curriculum  devek^ment,  inservice  training  for 
school  personnel,  devek>pment  of  authentic  measures  oC  student 
performance  and  the  institution  of  work-related  experiences  for  aU 
seooodaiy  students. 
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VI.  implementation 


This  Talk  Force  was  not  charged  with  impiementing  its 
rccommeiKtations.  The  Regents,  State  Departrocntt  of  Labor, 
Ecoaomic  Development,  Education,  Social  Services  and  Corrections, 
the  State  Division  for  Youth  and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Council 
all  are  responsible  for  tegmenta  of  the  station  to  this  problem,  Tlierc 
necessarily  is  a  need  to  coordinate  these  efforts.  State  agencies  will 
need  to  work  in  unison  to  help  make  needed  changes  in  workforce 
preparation.  This  gargantuan  undertaking  will  likewise  require 
sustained  commitment  and  effort  on  the  part  of  empksyers  an(2 
organized  Ubor,  educators,  parents,  community  members, 
governmental  leaders  and  not-for-profit  agencies.  It  is  truly  an 
enterprise  that  affects  the  entire  community.  Implementation  will 
require  action  by  the  Governor,  Legislature  and  the  Board  of  Regents. 
The  Task  Force  recommends  the  foUowing  schedule: 

■  Regents  revise  membership  of  the  Curriculum  and 
Assessment  Council  to  add  representatives  of  business 
and  organized  labor  with  the  appropriate  expertise  to 
help  establish  work-related  competencies  by  December, 
199Z 

O  Career  Pathways  Certificate  (CPQ  competencies  and 
new  high  Khool  diptoma  standards  are  devetoped  by  the 
Curriculum  and  Assessment  Council  and  approved  by 
the  Regenu  by  September,  1995. 

■  Legislation  is  prepared  by  the  Governor  and  acted  on  by 
the  Legislature  to  establish  the  Professional  and 
Technical  Standards  Board  by  January,  1993. 

■  A  budget  for  the  Professional  and  Technical  Standards 
Board  is  submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor 
by  January,  1993. 

■  Cost  estimates  to  implement  the  Task  Force's 
recommendations  are  prepared  by  the  Regentt  by 
September,  1992. 

■  Budgets  incorporating  funding  to  implement  Task  Force 
recommendations  are  submitted  annually  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Legislature  beginning  in  January,  1993. 
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AdditioDaDy,  we  want  to  note  the  importance  oC  ongoing 
reseaith  and  development  as  iN«  nx>ve  to  a  new  system  of  tnstnictk^ 
Altboufb  we  know  a  great  deal  about  effective  teaching  practicet,  we 
must  mooitor  the  process  of  moving  tcfaoob  from  ineffective  to 
effective  pncticet  as  we  introduce  comprehensive,  multi-fueted 
changes.  We  need  to  buiU  research  into  the  restructuring  fvocess  as 
a  means  ci  both  guiding  and  learning  from  that  process. 

Effective  and  timely  action  is  needed  to  make  these 
recommendations  reality.  For  almost  a  decade,  a  "nation  at  risk"  has 
analysed,  studied  and  discussed  public  education.  Now  New  York 
State  nnist  act  to  address  the  needs  oC  our  youth.  The  Task  Force  on 
Creating  Career  Pathways  for  New  York  State  Youth  believes  that  a 
new  ^em  of  schooling  must  be  imdetway  by  the  time  next  £idl's 
SDCth-^aders  the  high  school  Class  of  1999  are  ready  to  begin  high 
school 
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Appendix  A: 


Examples  of  Work  and  School  Transhions 

At  the  natSonal  level,  several  sutes  have  begun  to  ftnictuie  closer  linkages  between 
school  and  work: 

■  Oregon  has  enacted  legislation  which  revises  curriculum  to  coordinate 
employment  training  and  school-to>work  transitions.  It  also  establishes 
certificates  based  on  outcomes  benchmarked  to  work  class  standards. 

■  California  is  moving  toward  comprehensWe  reform  of  schools  which  includes 
organization  around  career  fields.  Each  student  would  have  a  personal 
learning  plan,  leading  to  post-secondary  education  or  the  workforce, 

■  Florida  has  established  a  pUm  to  relate  curriculum  to  careers  and  integrate 
academic  and  vocational  instruction.  Youth  and  aduIU  wouW  be  prepared  to 
begin  a  career  and  continue  their  education. 

■  Ohio  has  developed  a  "Career  Passport"  that  helps  employers  evaluate  a 
student's  skill  related  to  employment  The  credential  includes  academic  and 
work  skills,  assessment,  work/community  experience,  diplomas,  certificates, 
business^ustiy  credentials  and  goals  for  continuing  education  and  training. 

■  Various  states  offer  work  related  experiences  in  which  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  instructiona]  program  occiirs  in  a  workplace.  Cooperathre  education 
programs  are  offered  in  29  sUtes,  youth  apprenticeship  in  12  sutes, 
internships  in  8  states,  ahemative  hi^  schools  in  7  states,  career  academics 
in  3  States  and  youth  enterprises  in  2  states. 

■  The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  directs  a  project  to  strengthen  the 
basic  competencies  of  vocational  students.  Through  various  activities  across 
18  States,  the  consortium  has  successfully  raised  the  competencies  of  all  high 
school  students  in  basic  and  work  related  skills. 

■  Pittsburgh  has  eliminated  the  general  education  track  and  offers  youth  either 
an  academic  or  vocational  option.  The  dropout  rate  is  the  k>west  in  the 
country,  tnd  is  attributed  to  engaging  youth  in  career  opportunities  and  an 
emphasis  on  learning  transferable  sUUs. 

At  the  kxal  level,  a  number  of  initiatives  are  providing  examples  of  alternative  career 
pathways  which  incorporate  school  to  work  transitions: 
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■  Rrcfaetter  has  pcopoted  reviling  its  curriculuis  to  link  academic  and  wock 
ttandanb.  School  petformance  would  be  tied  to  meaniqgfiil  caitcn  and 
advanced  academic  ofyortttP^tfea. 

■  CSD  #9  New  YoctQty  is  revising  its  cuiTicuIum  to  incoiporatew^ 
outcomes  into  its  instructioaa]  program.  This  work  draws  on  SCANS,  and 
inooqxxates  woric-related  outcomes  into  the  academic  program. 

■  Broome  Coun^  and  Cornell  Univeisi^  have  establisbed  an  apprenticeship 
program  to  provide  students  with  work  eKperience  and  tkMciy  related 
academics.  This  offers  an  altemathw  career  pathway  to  secondary  students. 

■  Fourteen  TcdHPrcp"  planning  and  demonstration  grants  have  been  prxr/idcd 
to  k)cal  educatkn  agencies.  The  grants  proox)te  articulatioa  between 
secondary  and  post-secondary  agencies  with  other  agencies  delivering 
occupatiooal  education,  continuing  education,  empk)yment  and  training 
programs  and  otber  human  services  related  to  obtaining  employment 

■  The  Yookers  City  School  District  offers  career  education  in  some  K-6  schools 
through  career  themes  infused  into  content  areas.  Hands^n  activities  that 
help  students  understand  various  occupations  and  the  skills  necessary  for 
success  are  actively  supported  by  buslneu  and  industry.  The  district,  through 
linkages  with  business,  industry  and  post-secondary  institutkms,  also  provides 
students  with  entry  level  work  skills  and  direct  work  experience  that  prepare 
students  for  careers  in  various  areas.  The  Academy  of  Finance,  a  school 
within  a  sdiool  for  the  finance  profession,  and  the  Electrical  Technok)^, 
a  '^pre'engineeringT  program  with  Westchester  Community  Colleges  are 
examples  of  this  approach. 

■  Cardozo  High  School  in  Queens  provides  students  with  exposure  and  in-depth 
experience  in  career  areas  of  law  boA  public  service.  Law  firms  and  public 
agencies  support  school  and  work-based  experiences  whidi  provide  students 
with  innSepth  activities  as  they  consider  careers  in  these  fields. 

■  Academies,  or  schools  within  a  school,  that  often  serve  youth  who  are 
disenchanted  with  traditional  educational  programs,  exist  in  many  cities  across 
the  country.  They  link  hands-on  work  experiences  with  academic  curriculum, 
arxl  engage  youth  in  a  career-oriented  communis  that  buikls  self  confidence 
and  career  opportunities. 

Compiled  by  Peter  Cooke  of  the  State  Education  Department 
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Appendix  B: 


New  York  ^ate  Education  and  Training-Relateo 
Work  experience  Participants  for  Yoitth,  1991-1992 


Education-Related  work  Experience  Participants* 


Cooperative  Education  EnroUiiients 
General  Work  Experience  Sc.  Career  Exploration 
Alternative  School/Program  Enrollments: 


14»000 
4»000 


New  York  Oty 


35,000 
11,000 


Rest  of  New  York  Sutc 


Training-Related  work  experience  Participants 


117,000 


Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Summer  Youth 

Employment  &  Training  Program  (Statewide)  44,000 

New  York  City-funded  Summer  Work  Experience 

Jobs  for  Youth  2,500 

State-funded  Youth  Employment  Program 

Work  Experience  Participants*  3,500 

New  York  City  Partnership  Summer  Jobs  Program 

for  Youth  45,000 

Governor's  School  &  Business  Alliance  Program 

Participants  in  Work  Experience*  21,000 

SUNY\CUNY  Youth  Internship  Program  Participants*  1,000 

Total  work  Experience  Partiqpants  181,000 


*Estimated 


Data  compiled  by  NYS  Job  TYaining  Pammhip  Council,  June  199Z 
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Appendix  O 


WOBK*BBIAnCD  SKOXS 


FoUowing  are  the  fouwtotkm  tldDs  and  compet^^ 
on  Achieving  Neccataiy  Skilk  (SCANS)  oC  the  U5«  Departing 
critical  for  todtft  wo^qfiacc* 


BasicSknis:  Reads,  writet,  petfornv  arithmetic  and  mathematics operatk)^ 
fpeaks 

■  Reading    locate*  undeistandi,  and  interprett  written  informatiott  in  pr^ 
documents  such  u  mfp^'^^  graphs  and  schedules 

■  Writing — communicates  thoughts,  ideas,  information,  and  messages  in  writing;  and 
creates  documents  such  as  letters,  directions,  manuals,  reports,  graphs  and  flow 


■  Arithmetic/Mathematics  -  performs  basic  computations  and  approaches  practical 
problems  by  choosing  appropriately  from  a  variety  of  mathematical  techniques 

■  Listening  -  recedes,  attends  tot,  interprets,  and  responds  to  verbal  messages  and 
other  cues 

■  Speaking  -  organizes  ideas  and  communicates  orally 
Thinking  Skills:  Thinks  creatively,  makes  decisions,  sohvs  problems,  visualizes,  knows  how 


■  Creative  Thinking  -  generates  ne  w  ideas 

■  Decision  Making  -  specifies  goals  and  constraints,  generates  alternatives,  considers 
risks,  aiMi  evaluaves  and  chooses  best  altmative 

■  Problem  Solving  -  recognizes  problems  and  devises  and  implements  plan  of  action 

■  Seeing  Things  in  the  Mind*s  Eye  -  organizes  and  processes  symbols,  pictures, 
graphs,  objects,  and  other  information 


A  tmBB-PAST  FOUNDATION 


charts 


to  learn,  and  reasons 
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■  Knorying  How  to  Leam    uses  efficient  learning  techniques  to  acquire  and  apply 
new  knowledge  and  skills 

■  Reasoning  -  discovers  a  rule  or  principle  underlying  the  relationship  between  two 
or  more  objects  and  applies  it  when  solving  a  problem 

Personal  Quatities:  Displays  responsibility,  self-esteem,  sociability,  self-management,  and 
integrity  aiKl  honesty 

■  Responsibility  ~  exeru  a  high  level  of  effort  and  perseveres  towards  goal 
attainment 

■  Self-Esteem  -  believes  in  own  self-worth  and  maintains  a  positive  view  cf  self 

■  Sociability  -  demonstrates  understanding,  friendliness,  adaptability,  empathy,  and 
politeness  in  group  settings 

■  Seif-Management  -  assesses  self  accurately,  sets  personal  goals,  monitors  progress, 
and  exhibits  self-control 

li    Integrity/Honesty  -  chooses  ethical  courses  of  action 


Resources:  Identifies,  organizes,  plans  and  allocates  resources 

■  Time  -  Selects  goal-relevant  activities,  ranks  them,  allocates  time,  and  prepares 
and  follows  schedules 

■  Money  ~  Uses  or  prepares  budgets,  makes  forecasts,  keeps  records  and  makes 
adjustments  to  meet  objectives 

■  Material  and  Facilities  -  Acquires,  stores,  allocates,  and  uses  materials  or  space 
efficiently 

■  Human  Resources  -  Assesses  skills  and  distributes  work  accordingly,  evaluates 
performance  and  provides  feed-back 

Interpersonal:  Works  with  others 

■  Participates  as  Member  of  the  Team  -  contributes  to  group  effort 

■  Teaches  Others  New  Skills 


Five  COMPETENaEs 
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■  Serves  Gfientt^CuitocDert    works  to  stdtfy  customers*  expectations 

■  Exercises  Leaderthip  -  communicttes  ideas  to  justify  position,  persiuuSes  and 
oooviDoes  others,  rupoaMy  cbaDenges  existing  procedures  and  policies 

■  Negotiates  -  works  toward  agreements  involving  exchange  of  resources,  resoKcs 
divergent  interests 

■  Works  with  diversity  ~  works  well  with  men  and  women  from  diverse  backgrounds 
Information:  Acquires  and  uses  information 

■  Acquires  and  Evahiates  Information 

■  Organizes  and  Maintains  Information 

■  Interprets  and  Communicates  Information 

■  Uses  Computers  to  Process  Information 
Systems:  Understands  complex  inter*relationships 

■  Understands  Systems  -  knows  how  soda],  organizationa],  and  technological  system 
work  and  operates  effectively  with  them 

■  Monitors  and  Corrects  Performance  -  distinguishes  trends,  predicts  impacts  on 
system  operations,  diagnosef  deviations  in  systems*  performance  and  corrects 
matfnnrtinos 

■  Improves  or  Designs  Systems  -  suggests  modifications  to  existing  systems  and 
develops  new  or  altemative  systems  to  improve  performance 

Technology:  Works  with  a  variety  of  technologies 

■  Selects  Technok)gy~  chooser  procedures,  tools  or  equipment  inchxling  computers 
and  related  tedmologies 

■  Applies  Technology  to  Task  *-  Understands  overall  intent  and  proper  procedures 
for  setup  and  operation  of  equipment 

■  Maintains  and  IVoublesboots  Equipment  -  Prevents,  identifi^  or  solves  problems 
with  equipment,  including  computers  and  other  technologies 
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AppeMdix  D: 

BgCQMMENpATIQN  H  New  Yoct  Suie  mm  imUt«te  tad  Maintaia  worid-dass  tundanb  io  tbe 
academic  areas  that  form  tbe  fo«adaik)«  for  al  cdacatioa 

KECQMMENPA'nON  *Z  New  Yocfc  Sute  mm  iMtitaie  awl  wdataia  worid^latt  standards  for  tbe 
workplace  skflb  seeded  to  succeed  ta  €mtta. 

RECQMMENPATION  #?  Va  hOp  ttmiemn  ttatik  thetc  mem  mpeciatiom  of  progress  in  acadcmto  and 
work-reUtcd  skais.  New  York  Stale  Matt  cwbaifc  <m  lipificaat  aew  diiectioM  ia  p«bUc  edociiion. 
Specifically: 

~  All  studenu  must  pursue  a  note  r^oravt  pwy  ni  m^^mji^m^^  fc^rf^^^^fi. 

-  Woricplace  skills  and  career  taiormiioa  tmt  be  tainted  iaio  tte  currkvhiai  from  kiodccjarten  on; 

-  At  the  high  school  Jcvd,  tbe  (cacral  trade  opdoc  leadiMg  to  a  local  kigb  scJwol  dipiocna  sbookS  be 
eUnUnated.  Kcw  career  pathway*  free  of  itteoljpiHiboyd  be  created  thai  prepay 

lUe-Iottg  learning; 

-AsdK)ol.structureaoa-ihe^eaperfci«atotfdbcieqalfiedofaUseeopdaiyscboolst^  after 
they  have  demoAsirated  woffc-t'  "  *'*' 


fiEC9MMEripA'nON<'4  ^^YorfeS«ateito«UteUt«ethltebeac*mricsthatwII]€y^youngpeopte 
have  successfully  demoostiated  skim  or  ooaieM  kaowMfe  aoooctf^  to  dearly  dellaed  «orid^iass  standards- 

~  A  Carttr  Pathways  Ottilleale  (CPC),  wUdU  mi^t  tj^iaJfy  be  earned  at  age  16,  would  signify  a 
youth's  mastery  of  rigorous  acadeaks  aad  catiy4evcl  WMt-ccadiaeK  «Mnr.  ' 

-  A  high  school  diploaui  wo«U  be  awded  fir  deaaoaslfated  auMeiy  of  advaa^ 
reUtedskills.  lutruction  leading  to  a  high  achooidiploaHshoiiU  allow  yom 
a  variety  of  career  pathways  and  shotdd  tedwfe  a  schooUtndued  work  cqwriea^ 

^r^F^^      TedMtail  Ctwrntm  (FTC).  wD«ld  ceitlQr  wsteiy  of  skiUs  and  knowledge  in  a 
spwiflcneld.  Itwouldbeawardedtothoacwtohawde«)attiaiedthdrCPCcoapdcode*.coi«pletcdt^^ 
high  school  requirements,  and  net  wortd<laai  stwdank  in  a  specMe  oocapational  area  of  professkmal  or 
technical  certification.  These  ceitificaiea  la  BMMycaae»BagMtodadetraialagbQo«lhlihscho^ 
could  earn  them  at  a  variety  of  sites.  r«.in 

I^ECQMNfENPATION  We  aeed  lo  icstnKtatc  paMfe  edaaitioa  to  aeate  eovlroitmeau  that  foster 
dwelopment  of  the  thinking  and  pcoblei  aolviag  sUUs  yo«i«  people  will  need  to  succeed  la  careers  and  in 

RECQMMENPATIQN  New  sute  ttaadards  should  be  phased  iao«erttMe  to  eMuie  students  ha%«&ir 
and  equal  opportunities  to  meet  the  staadaidi^ 

RECQMMENPATTON  Emplosfets  aad  labor  aaioat  should  be  actK«  partidpants  in  all  phases  of 
devetoping  and  implementing  new  career  pathn^t  for  youth.  r-     r-  f 

fiECOMMgNPATON  #X  Mumpteleacaiat««.iro«alsshouW  be  designated  to  provfck  instruction 
leading  to  a  CPC  for  youth  who  have  dropped  oat  of  the  pubUc  sdnols  -  even  as  we  commit  to  redudni  the 
number  of  students  who  leave  school  lo  aeio  &o«  canoit  fcuek.  Alteraathc  leamiag  eavifonmeau  also 
should  be  designated  to  provide  iasirvctliMi  Icadfa^  to  a  CPC  for  adate. 

RECQMMENPATTON  f?  Yoaih  who  wish  to  work  befose  the  age  of  is  should  have  earned  a  CPC  or  be 
enrolled  in  a  program  leading  toward  a  CPQ  sab^  to  the  estaUish»eat  of  a  strong  aad  flexible  system  of 
support  that  would  allow  youth  to  leaaala  cot^ecsed  to  edwailoa  eve*  if  they  drop  out  of  sdK^ 

RECTMMENPATON  m  The  state  Qmicataa  taA  AaMasaKut  CbuadI  should  be  esublished  as  a 
permanent  entity  that  would  serve  as  a  sta»!ank  boaid  to  advise  the  R^ts  on  the  standards  for  atuinment 
of  a  Career  Pathways  Certificate;  the  CdukA  Mbcnhip  shouM  be  aaeaded  as  necessary  to  indude 
from  emptojw.  and  labor  who  cas  provMe  penpectiveoa  the  sktUs  aad  eduation  needed  to 
wcoeedln  the  workplace.  In  a<Mitioit  the  state  should  establish  a  New  York  Stale  Profculonal  and  Ted»nlcal 
(PT)  Standards  Board  diarged  with  taigatag  aad  faapleaMiiiag  a  statewide  system  of  professional  and 
ixhnical  performance  sundards  for  eauy^lewd  Joba  hi  a  ra^  of  oocapatioM  aad  iradca. 

!l!t^!f^^^^^i^^^/J^  N«Y«*^Siateshoul<pro^faadhigforin,pfca«.tlng.cwareer^^^ 
that  will  ensure  all  youth  have  equal  oppodaaitka  to  kara.  ' 
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LEGISLATIVE  HEARING  ON  H.It  2884,  SCHOOL 
TO  WORK  PROPOSAL 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
commtttee  on  education  and  labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:05  a.m..  Room  2175, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hoi .  Pat  Williams,  presiding. 

Members  present:  Itepresentatives  Williams,  Kildee,  Owens, 
Sawyer,  Payne,  Unsoeld,  Roemer,  Scott,  Green,  Woolsey,  Klink, 
Goodling,  Petri,  Roukema,  Gunderson,  Molinari,  Hoekstra  and 
McKeon. 

Staff  present:  Jon .  Weintraub,  staff  director;  Mary  Gardner 
Clagett  minority  professional  staff  member;  D'Arcy  Philps,  minor- 
ity professional  staff  member;  Tim  Butler,  minority  staff  assistant; 
Omer  Waddles,  staff  director  and  committee  counsel;  Colleen 
McGinnis,  legislative  associate;  and  Gloria  Wilson,  administrative 
assistant. 

Mr.  Williams.  Good  morning,  call  the  hearing  to  order.  This  is 
the  second  of  the  school-to  work  hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The  committee  has  already  heard 
testimony  from  Secretary  Reich  and  Secretary  Riley  regarding  the 
administration's  proposal. 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  legislation  moves  through  the  committee 
there  will  be  amendments  that  evolve  from  this  nearing.  The  pur- 

g)se  of  the  school-to-work  legislation  is  to  establish  a  national 
amework  within  which  all  States  can  create  statewide  school-to- 
work  opportunity  systems. 

The  program  will  build  on  a  range  of  promising  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  knowledge  and  skill  of  Americans  youth.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes reauired  components  and  goals  of  every  school-to-work  pro- 
gram in  the  Nation. 

This  effort  includes  work-based  learning,  school-based  learning, 
and  student-employer  linkage  components.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  was  orovided  for  school  to  work  in  the  1994  appropriations 
bill  with  $50  million  of  that  coming  from  JTPA  and  $50  million 
from  vocational  education. 

Today's  hearing  will  focus  on  how  can  the  knowledge  gained  from 
experimental  school-to-work  programs  be  used  to  improve  this  leg- 
islation. We  also  would  like  our  witnesses  to  explore  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  will  er  i:»ure  access  for  all  students  and  what  steps 
the  committee  can  take  to  ensure  that  innovation  and  risk  taking 
occur  as  opposed  to  structuring  our  current  activities,  but  giving 
them  a  new  name.  So  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  wit- 
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nesses  today  and  again  on  October  27  when  we  will  again  meet  to 
hear. 

Mr.  Goodling.  ^         ^        ,       ,  .   •  • 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  jom 
with  you  in  welcoming  this  morning's  witnesses  to  toda/s  hearing 
on  school-to-work  transition.  As  you  know,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  we  must  do  a  better  job  in  this  Nation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
noncoUege-bound  youth  to  prepare  these  students  for  careers  with 
potential. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  Mr.  Gunderson  and  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion earlier  this  year,  H.R.  1454  the  National  School-To-Work  Tran- 
sition and  Youth  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1993  that  was  designed  to 
establish  a  school-to-work  transition  system  in  this  country  to  pre- 
pare youth  for  careers  in  high  skill,  high  wage  jobs,  and  for  this 
reason  I  cosponsored  the  administration's  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1993  designed  to  bring  together  partnerships  of  em- 
ployers, educators,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  high 
quality  school-to- work  system. 

As  1  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  only  50  percent  of  our  high 
school  graduates  or  high  school  students  go  on  to  any  form  of  post- 
secondary  education,  and  only  25  percent  of  those  ever  receive  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  and  so  it  is  important  that  we  do  something 
about  the  75  percent  if  we  are  going  to  remain  a  competitive  Na- 
tion. 

While  not  identical,  H.R.  2884  shares  many  of  the  key  compo- 
nents of  the  legislation  that  Representative  Gunderson  and  I  au- 
thored. Both  measures  provide  considerable  flexibility  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  allowing  local  communities  to  develop  programs 
that  meet  their  individual  economic  and  labor  market  needs. 

Both  are  built  around  partnerships  at  the  local  levels  that  bring 
employers,  schools,  workers  and  students  together  to  design  the 
system.  Both  bills  require  the  integration  of  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning.  Both  bills  are  designed  so  that  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  school-to-work  program  will  lead  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, a  portable  certificate  of  competency  in  an  occupation,  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  from  a  postsecondary  institution  if  appropriate, 
and  employment  in  a  high  skilled,  high  paying  job. 

It  is  a  growing  consensus  m  the  country  that  U.S.  competitive- 
ness is  directly  dependent  on  the  skills  level  of  our  workforce,  and 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  today's  witnesses  on  how  we  may 
craft  a  comprehensive  scnool-to-work  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  students  in  this  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Do  either  of  our  other  members  have  an  opening  statement  this 
morning 
Mrs.  Koukema? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  a  full  statement.  I 
will  include  some  remarks  in  the  permanent  record,  but  I  want  to 
express  my  own  interest  in  this  subject.  I,  too,  have  legislation. 

My  legislation,  I  think,  is  far  more  oriented  towards  the  edu- 
cation component  of  apprenticeship  training,  and  I  did  that  pur- 
posefully because  I  would  like  this  to  be  both  educationally  ground- 
ed as  well  as  simple  in  its  administration.  However,  I  am  a  cospon- 
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sor  of  Mr.  Goodlingfs  bill,  and  I  certainly  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  giant  step  forward  here. 

Our  goals  aire  the  same,  and  we  do  want  a  Arm  and  excellent  ap- 
prenticeship program  for  our  Nation's  youth. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sawyer? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  an  opening  statement. 
I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Goodling  for  this  hearing,  wel- 
come our  witnesses,  and  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  join  you  and 
so  many  others  on  our  side  and  Mr.  Goodling  and  our  new  member 
from  New  Jersey,  if  I  read  the  bill  right,  Mrs.  Roukema,  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  Is  that  right?  I  hadn't  noticed  that. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  I  take  no  personal  offense,  and  I  do  not  cat- 
egorize it  as  sexual  harassment. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  begin  now  with  our  first  panel.  I  see  Ms. 
Woolsey  has  come  in. 

Ms.  Woolsey,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Ms.  Woolsey.  'fiiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  calling  this  hear- 
ing. The  more  we  learn  about  school-to-work  opportunities,  the  bet- 
ter off  we  will  be  when  we  come  down  to  actually  considering  the 
legislation.  I  really  applaud  the  administration  for  its  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  educational  needs  of  high  school  graduates  who  may  not 
go  to  college. 

Half  of  American  high  school  graduates  do  not  pursue  further 
education,  yet  most  high  schools  make  college-bound  students  the 
focus  of  their  curriculum.  This  bill  is  going  to  give  schools,  busi- 
nesses, and  communities  the  Federal  seed  money  to  crafl  programs 
that  link  classrooms  to  the  workplace  and  meet  local  needs  for  new 
workers  and  new  jobs. 

I  have  some  concerns  about  this  bill,  and  I  am  really  looking  for- 
ward to  the  testimony  today  because  I  want  to  know  about  helping 
only  those  students  who  are  already  on  the  path  of  success  versus 
looking  at  students  who  are  more  at  risk,  and  who  may  risk  failure 
in  the  working  world  later  if  we  don't  do  something  now.  I  would 
also  like  to  hear  a  little  bit  about  opportunities  that  exist  for  young 
women— young  women  who  are  interested  in  both  traditional  and 
non-traditional  occupations  to  see  how  these  programs  have  been 
working  in  that  regard.  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  our 
witnesses  and  their  views  on  H.R.  2884. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gunderson,  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  No. 

Mr.  Williams.  Any  other  members  have  an  opening  statement? 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Gene  Green  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Gene  Green  k  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

STi*  .'E  OF  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing  on  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  This  bill  will  mean  that  for  the  first  time  the  United 
States  will  have  a  strategy  to  move  young  people  into  the  workforce  and  focus  tlieir 
skills  on  occupations  that  hold  promise  for  the  future. 
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The  School-to-Work  Act  is  the  missing  piece  of  the  puzzle  for  many  of  our  occupa- 
tional programs  in  schools  and  in  apprenticeship  programs.  While  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  many  effective  programs  that  teach  skills  in  the  schools,  there 
has  been  far  too  Utile  coordination  with  businesses  to  determine  which  sktlls  should 
be  emphasized  and  how  to  best  prepare  students  for  the  workforce. 

Our  sdiools  have  too  few  resources  available  to  them  to  keep  up  with  the  changes 
in  technology  that  are  shaping  today's  workforce.  We  simply  must  look  to  the  pn- 
vate  sector  if  we  are  going  to  allow  our  students  to  have  the  knowledge  of  ciurent 
technologies  and  practices  that  they  will  need  to  be  competitive.  ^ 

With  the  growing  demands  of  our  global  economy  we  have  qmckly  realized  the 
costs  of  falling  behind.  By  acting  to  pass  this  bill,  we  can  set  ourselves  in  the  right 
direction  in  becoming  more  competitive  for  decades  to  come.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  go  to  our  panel  and  appreciate  all  of  you 
being  here.  Our  first  panelist  is  Mr.  Ed  Pauly,  who  is  the  Senior 
Research  Associate  with  Manpower  Demonstration  Corporation  of 
New  York.  It  is  nice  to  have  you  here.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ED  PAULY,  SENIOR  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE, 
MANPOWER  DEMONSTRATION  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK, 
NEW  YORK;  ANTONIA  CORTESE,  VICE  PRESIDEm\  AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  J. 
RICHARD  GAINTNER,  M.D.,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO,  NEW  ENG- 
LAND DEACONESS  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS; 
AND  RICHARD  KAZIS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  POLICY  AND  RE- 
SEARCH, JOBS  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

Mr.  Pauly.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  ia  Edward 
Pauly.  I  am  the  Senior  Educational  Researcher  for  Manpower  Dem- 
onstration Research  Corporation,  MDRC.  MDRC  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization that  studies  promising  social  policies  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  economic  well-being  of  disadvantaged  Americans. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  conven- 
ing these  hearings  and  for  your  commitment  to  this  important  area 
of  legislation  and  the  other  committee  members,  as  well,  of  both 
parties  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the  school-to-work  transition. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  summarize  my  statement.  MDRC  is  cur- 
rently completing  a  msgor  case  study  analysis  of  16  school-to-work 
programs  in  12  States,  including  all  of  the  mcgor  types  of  school- 
to-work  approaches  that  the  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  is 
intended  to  support.  We  studied  youth  apprenticeship  programs, 
career  academies,  tech-prep  programs,  occupational  academic  clus- 
ter programs,  like  those  the  State  of  Oregon  has  mandated,  and  re- 
structured vocational  education. 

All  of  the  programs  that  we  studied  combine  occupation-related 
instruction  in  high  school  with  work-based  learning  provided  by 
local  employers.  We  visited  each  program  twice  for  several  days, 
and  we  interviewed  teachers,  employers,  students,  and  parents.  We 
observed  classes  and  workplace  activities,  and  we  tried  to  learn  as 
much  as  we  could  about  how  the  programs  worked  and  the  lessons 
that  they  have  learned. 

These  16  programs  are  providing  high  school  students  with  new 
learning  opportunities  by  linking  occupational-related  academic  in- 
struction in  school  with  experiential  learning  in  the  workplaces. 
However,  it  does  remain  to  be  seen  whether  these  and  other  school- 
to  work  programs  can  expand  sufficiently  to  serve  large  numbers  of 
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students  and  how  effective  they  will  be  in  preparing  young  people 
for  postsecondary  education,  training,  and  employment. 

Briefly,  there  are  six  important  policy  and  operational  rec- 
ommendations that  we  think  are  supported  by  our  case  studies  and 
that  might  be  considered  by  the  Congress  as  it  takes  action  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  First,  we  found  that  the  school-to-work  pro- 
grams in  our  study  not  use  pure  school-to-work  program  ap- 
proaches. Instead,  they  chose  components  from  many  models  to 
suit  local  circumstances. 

Their  experience  showed  that  allowing  programs  to  build  flexibly 
on  local  resources  and  local  opportunities  can  produce  high  quality 
programs.  However,  our  study  also  found  that  the  case  study  pro- 
grams share  some  important  core  elements  which  might  be  consid- 
ered as  the  Congress  seeks  ways  to  assure  the  quality  of  school-to- 
work  programs. 

These  core  elements  included,  first,  integrating  academic  and  vo- 
cational learning  in  msyor  high  school  courses,  strong  instructional 
programs  that  increase  the  number  of  math  and  science  courses 
that  students  take,  well-designed  workplace  learning  experiences 
with  written  training  agreements  and  careful  monitoring  to  assure 
quality,  extra  support  for  students  in  school  and  at  work  through 
such  means  as  school-within-a-school  organizational  models  and 
critically,  we  believe,  starting  the  program  by  grade  9  or  10  before 
at-risk  students  have  dropped  out  or  become  disengaged  from 
school. 

Our  case  studies  found  these  support  features  to  be  far  more  im- 
ortant  elements  of  school-to-work  programs  than  had  previously 
een  believed.  Another  element  was  the  use  of  career  exploration 
and  careful  preparation  for  workplace  experiences,  so  we  rec- 
ommend that  Federal  policy  should  promote  these  common  themes 
and  core  elements  and  should  not  prescribe  a  specific  program 
model. 

Second,  we  found  that  a  wide  variety  of  students  are  participat- 
ing in  school-to-work  programs,  including  disadvantaged  and  low- 
acnieving  students  without  creating  operational  difficulties  for  the 
programs.  We  conclude  from  this  that  it  is  feasible  for  programs  to 
serve  a  broad  cross-section  of  students,  including  disadvantaged 
and  low-achieving  students,  and  we  found  several  strategies  that 
are  being  used  to  serve  these  students  effectivoly  and  that  the  com- 
mittee might  consider. 

First,  programs  should  start  in  the  earliest  high  school  grades. 
If  programs  wait  until  grade  11  to  start,  they  will  have  lost  a  sub- 
stantial chunk  of  students  who  could  really  benefit  from  these  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  technical  assistance  on  efiective  methods  of 
teaching  a  broad  range  of  youth,  including  low-achieving  youth,  can 
be  beneficial  to  these  programs.  Local  programs  should  oe  encour- 
aged to  market  themselves  to  a  broad  range  of  students  and  to  use 
open  admission  of  all  interested  students  rather  than  screening 
students  to  admit  only  higher  achieving  students. 

We  found  that  most  of  the  case  study  programs  had  decided  for 
themselves  that  this  was  the  best  way  to  gain  support  across  the 
board  in  their  schools.  Local  programs  should  prepare  students  for 
work-based  learning  to  make  sure  that  students  are  ready  for  the 
workplace.  We  really  found  that  satisfying  employers  and  serving 
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at-risk  students  need  not  be  irreconcilable  goals  as  they  are  often 
perceived  to  be.  , 

Third,  the  experience  of  the  school-to-work  programs  in  our  study 
provides  strong  evidence  that  new  programs  have  to  work  hard  to 
recruit  additional  employers  and  to  expand  the  commitment  of 
those  now  participating.  To  achieve  this  end  we  found  that 
intennediary  organizations  such  as  chambers  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry groups  have  excellent  connections  and  can  help  recruit  em- 


Fourth,  we  found  that  extra  resources,  including,  obviously,  time 
donated  by  educators  and  employers,  but  also  funding  are  needed 
to  start  and  maintain  school-to-work  programs.  If  school-to-work 
programs  are  to  be  successfully  implemented,  funding  must  be 
found  for  program  coordinators,  assistance  for  employers  in  design- 
ing and  supervising  students  activities  and  creating  in  schools  inte- 
grated academic  and  vocational  learning. 

Fifth,  we  found  that  if  students  are  to  make  informed  decisions 
about  the  kind  of  work-based  learning  experiences  that  are  appro- 
priate for  them,  they  need  information  on  the  opportunities  and  re- 
quirements of  occupations  in  many  different  occupations.  They 
need  that  exposure  before  they  enter  an  intensive  and  expensive 
training  program. 

Finally,  our  findings  lead  us  to  recommend  that  Federal  policy 
should  provide  significant  resources  for  developing  and  making 
available  technical  assistance  information  on  innovative  and  prom- 
ising sdiool-to-work  programs  and  particularly  on  approaches  that 
can  henefit  a  broad  range  of  students,  including  disadvantaged  and 
low-achieving  students. 

With  these  suggestions  we  think  the  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act  will  send,  a  strong  signal  that  change  can  occur  in  how  we 
educate  and  prepare  young  people  for  work.  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  taking  this  time  to  hear  our  suggestions. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pauly  follows:]  / 
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EDWARD  PAULY 
SENIOR  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE 
MANPOWER  DEMONSTRAHON  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

Good  moraiiv.  My  nme  is  Edward  P»ily,  and  I  am  utHot  education  letearcfaer  for  lh«  Manpower 
.  Dcmoaitraikm  Raiiiffcfa  Cocporation  (MDRC).  MDRC  it  a  nonprofit  ocfanizatioo  widi  19  yean* 
exparieMoe  devalopioi  and  fieU^«tic«  pcoaisii^  social  policy  iniUaiim  to  tnpcove  ibe  ecooomic 
wdl-Miiffofdiiftdvaat^  Amcricau.  I  appredaie  bavinf  die  opportunity  to  provide  die 
Subcomminee  widi  iirfncwarion  and  fiadinp  from  MDRC's  research  dial  are  related  to  die  proposed 
Scfaool4o-Worfc  Oppoftwiries  Act  of  1993. 

MDRC  it  cmmiy  oompletiflg  a  nijor  caseitudy  analysis  of  16  scfaoolHo-work  programs  in  12 
stales.  Hie  study  was  supported  by  Ibe  Coonoswealdi  FUnd,  tbe  DeWiit  Waliac»4Uader*s  Digest 
Pnadt  a«d  die  Ptw  CbaritaMe  Tmets,  and  wae  conducted  in  coliaborarton  with  lobs  far  die  Future^ 
Worlibroe  Policy  Aseodaiee,  and  BW  Ataodatee.  Tbe  General  Accooatiog  Office's  Sepceoaber, 
1993,  report  on  st«n  scbool-«Mvork  initiativee  points  out  diat  *infi)nnaiion  on  "lessons  leemed*  is 
not  olUn  collected  or  avaiUbte*  on  dbeeq>eriencea  of  locil  scbool^o-workprofranv  MDRC*s  study 
and  my  teetiaaony  today  contain  infbrmadon  on  dbeteesonsleeraed  from  16  procrams  from  acroM  dM 
Unked  Stales. 

Ibe  Sdboo)  lo  Work  Opporlunitiea  Act  of  1993,  and  other  related  bills  diat  have  been  imroduced  in 
Coi^rees,  respond  10  two  uiient,  fademlaied  problems:  dM  detertontinf  economic  prospects  facioi 
tbe  miljority  of  yoMg  people  who  do  not  receive  a  4-yenrcoltefe  degree;  and  dbe  lack  of  a  coberem 
education  and  tnininggfatemibM  leads  to  tood'feyintjobe  with  cnreerp^ 
Seen  fai  a  broader  panpnctive,  diieae  problsnw  are  likely  to  damage  tbe  United  Stales*  competitive 
poeitkm  in  dm  laenMlional  mnrtatplace,  and  to  bci«g  economic  bardibip  to  many  American  taUim, 
unless  wf  actio  aoivedMm.  OdMn have  preamied die  tvidsncn on dMse  issues,  ao  I  will  not lepeet 
k.  Ibe  need  far  ndton  ia  dear;  dm  qusetkM  fbcing  tfM  Congress  is  how  to  craft  a  response  diat  can 
nMst  tbe  need. 

Ibe  AibniniatiMiiin*i  Scbool'io-Wotk  OppodunUm  Act  of  1993  presents  a  cobereat  atraiegy  far 
helping  siaim  and  localMea  bnHd  a  nationai  symm  to  help  our  yougg  people  make  dw  transkkm  from 
icbooiioprodndlvneaq^loymant  Hie  leaeona  that  MDRC  has  lenmed  from  die  schools  and 
employert  dug  pactklpnMd  to  onr  «ady  are  oonaisiam  whh  many  of  dm  proviskws  of  the  ScM 
Work  OppoibmWm  Act.  Aa  Cbalramn  Williama  baa  teqaeaied,  my  teetiaaony  today  will  center  on 
aeivKal  awaa  k  which  dhe  twipw  from  MDRC'a  amdy  of  enistkg  •chool'hMwrfcpffogrami  suggest 
ways  to  nrs%Thsn  the  bill  and  to  increme  dm  likellmod  dud  Matm  and  facalkim  wilt  build  strong 
ptograma. 

MDKC't  cm  mMm  wnalmt  16  locil  f  rngti—,  ladiidhn  tUoHm  mijot  typw  of  tcfcool-to-wodi 
ifpiotchM  tet  *•  ptopoMd  UfliltfiM  h  ImmM  M  MTpOft:  youlk  afpctMieMklp  pragtiai, 
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vocatioaaltduadottpcQframi.  AUoftb«pcograiMcoad>iMOCctiSM«kw^ 
idK)olwilkwofk^WMd)#Maf  provididbyl^  11m  proftaim  and  tlMir  locMioaf  «• 

thowB  oo  <h«  tftacM  nip. 

m  flMdy'ft  fod  k  to  «»w«r  soiM  of  tb«  ni^  questkm  tb« 
t(hworkpcotrm:  WlMt  are  tbc  core  «l«nM  iimM  lo  dtvtlop  nd  «^ 
ptopuml  Ukpottiblftoicrv«abroadcfOtt-aMtio«ofsoidMiatlMM|M^^ 
dkadvMl^  Md  low'Kfakfviaf  ttudMtt?  Wk«l  art  tiaploym*  roJ«  U  th«  pfOfmm.  lod  wb«  art 
MrnMowlorpMtkiiMUii^  WbM  do  tba  pcofram  coal?  WkM  laaMwa  caa  ibaaa  pcofrana  offiir 
too<iwciUMaiinltia>tfaatwamtodavatopa»liayia^  ToiMwcr 

QMttiOM,  tte  iwaardi  taam  coiidMCiad  two  ro«^ 
pfOffttM.  ltetaaa«cktaamiiMrvi«wfdtaadM(a,aiDployars,ttiida^ 
pMtkipM;  wt  obaarvad  clMaaa  and  woriq)laoa  acthddaa;  and  wt  doM^^ 
obiaiMd  k  a  npoct  dMt  MDRC  wiU  ralaaaa  UMTiUa  firil. 

TlMta  16  adMwI-lo^MOfk  piotnm  act  pfovldiiif 

l>y  liakiai  occvpMiOMlMad  acadanic  iMmi^ 

Howtvv,  it  taoaiM  to  ba  iM  whcdMC  that*  ant  odMT  sdiool-«o^^ 

I«fa  MiriMn  of  aiHd«M,  ami  how  alltativa  *e  Mw  program 

poac-iiooadKy  aduoKkM,  traiaiof ,  and  aaptoynaot. 

Sona  of  OuiiiBM  wmim*a  <|uaitioaa  caiiflot  ba  awwarad  ua^ 
to-woik  pcofTM;  for  auaapla,  atoco  ite  propoaad  aUll  ataiidMd^ 

ariati^pcotrMMadhacaacatoattchataadardtcaMaotbadfaactly  ayaatad.  Howtvar,  Hw  a^MriaKaa 
ofoMT  16caMitudyprofraiMprovidaaafiaatdaalofUifofuik)ath^ 
concatatawadhy  tbaChaifiiiaa.  Spacffically,  thara  ara  aix  fanportant  policy  and  opamioaal 
rtcoMaodaUow  that  wt  baliava  ihould  ba  cooaidarad  by  Aa  Coogrcaa  aa  it  takaa  actkM  tn  tba 
Sckool  to  Work  Oppofiunitiaa  Act. 


l>aSck>ol*to-WockOppoctiMkiaaAct  calUfor  aupport  for  a  varkty  of  pcofraai  nodato.  providad 
to  ptoraaw  cotain  dtfaa  baite  cowponin:  adtoot-baaad  activWaa  tMagrMinf  acadamk  and 
vocaiioMilMtfuctkM,wotk^>MadaetWitka.andactivitiaalbdc^  Local  piofrana  art 

alfowtdtonaattlMaaraqukaoMottinMiiydiffiMwayt.  Indodinf  audi  dWaraa  approadMa  aa 
yoiMh  appraatkaahlpa»  caraar  acadaaiaa.  and  raamicturad  vocadoaal  aducatioo. 

Hm  lagli]ittk»*a  ^ipfpack  la  broadly  covlaiant  wWi  ttta  Itadtnp  of  MDRC*a  caat  atudiaa,  which 
ahowadthatlMlnictkMtbatladlracdyralMattoahidaaia*  achool-to-worfc  traaakkM  can  ba  providad 
ikoMitaawarddlfforantprofrMiappfOMhia.  Wa  found  thttthaichool-to-woffcpcofraM  in 
MMC*aaMdyiitadavariatyofpraframippronGkaa.clioaaotoa^^  Inothar 
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wonli,  tbty  crMUd  oitlomii«d  progrant,  ruber  than  using  pure  approaches  that  coaform  to  experts' 
pracriptiow.  For  exaaple*  we  found  Mdi  prep  programs  Hm  added  a  work  experience  ia  the 
leciuilcallWdtfMKttudeMslMvestudied^aiid^  their 
work  imecaahipi  to  recemble  die  high-toch  training  typical  of  youth  apprenticeship  programs.  Hiese 
programs  are  dynamic,  adding  components  and  evolving  over  time. 

The  case  studies  show  that  aUowini  prosrams  to  build  flexibly  on  local  resources  and  of^>ortwiUies 
can  produce  hiih-quality  proimms.  flexible  KUidellna  enable  programs  to  include  more  students, 
since  communities  differ  in  the  resources  that  they  can  use  to  provide  services.  However,  MDRC's 
study  also  found  that  the  case  study  pro  trams  share  some  important  core  elements,  which  misht  be 
considered  as  the  Confress  seeks  ways  to  assure  the  quality  cf  state  and  local  school-to-work 
progrms.  The  core  elements  indude  the  foUowing: 


imegiwion  qfacadetnlc  end  vocational  kamini  ia  school 

stront  instructional protrams  that  increase  the  number  of  science  and  math  courses 
that  studcnu  take 

wdl-dcsigned  woriplace  learning  experiences  that  provide  students  with  oppoitunitiet 
to  participate  in  skilled,  high-tech  tasks  and  to  observe  a  range  of  demanding 
occupations  and  the  complex  probtem-solviag  processes  they  require 

extra  support  for  students  ia  school  and  at  work,  to  link  students  closely  to  a  small, 
stable  group  of  adults  and  pesn  who  know  them  well  and  can  hdp  them  roaster 
demanding  material;  support  was  provkled  through  teacher-student  clusters,  school- 
wkhln-a-school  organizational  models,  starting  the  program  by  grade  9  or  10,  and 
providing  frequent  check-ups  and  support  for  studcms*  workplace  experiences;  the 
case  studies  found  this  to  be  a  £u  more  important  element  of  schoot-io-work  programs 
than  previously  believed 

career  exploration  and  carefid  preparation  for  workplace  experiences,  to  help  students 
make  informed  choices  as  they  deckle  on  the  occupational  training  that  they  want, 
make  valuable  comributkms  to  their  workplace,  and  create  strong  links  between  in- 
scfaool  activities  and  workplace  learning 


Some  of  these  core  program  elements,  such  as  the  requirement  for  a  well-designed  workplace  learning 
experience  for  students  and  for  the  integratk>n  of  academic  and  vocational  instructkm  in  school,  are 
paitoftfae  AdministiMlon'sbUl.  Others  are  not.  The  experience  of  MDRCs  case  study  programs 
suggests  that  the  draft  l«gislatk>n  might  be  made  somewhat  more  specific  in  order  to  increase  the 
likelihood  that  itMe  and  local  programs  will  strive  to  go  beyond  the  status  quo. 

MDRC*s  findings  show  the  value  of  allowing  localities  to  design  their  own  programs,  drawing  on  the 
best  available  advice  and  experience,  while  simultaneously  requiring  them  to  include  core  elemena 
thM  give  itiMtiois  the  skills  they  need  for  post-secondary  educatk>n,  training,  and  employment. 
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ViriMiaMiN:  Fed«al  polk^  siKMid  pr(»u(«  cobmbm  th«i^ 
fea^ikovMMtprwcribta^Mcificpcocrimnodel.  Cor*  tteoMtt  ifaould  include  tbe 
iKltKiw  of  aadtrak  and  occupafatiil  IcanUat  ^  «cbool;  itiOH  imtnicUon  ia 
Mih,  tdiocc,  ml  communkatiott;  workplace  Umdng;  extra  support  for  ttudeacs  in 
acted  and  at  work,  such  as  tbrouih  sckool-witiaa-Mcfaool  instnictioQ;  cat«cr 
«ploratk»;  aad  careful  preparttioa  of  students  for  tbev 

Localities  should  have  the  fleubility  to  nistomiTe  their  own  scfaool40-work  strategy  as 
loaf  as  the  core  prwcipla  are  adhered  to. 


TheSchooi-io-Woric(^iportuBkics  Act  requires  stale  applkmraw  for  fundus  to  include  plass  for 
serviag  low  arhievhititudeaisaod  school  dropouts,  stresses  the  need  to  ittv^ 
cigmiimkm  to  developiaf  school-<o>wort  protraai  for  aU  youth,  and  pcovidee  for  direct  frantt  to 
profraasa  to  high  poverty  araaa. 


MDRC's  study  aougto  10  cadMT  toformadoa  00  whether  is  U  feasible  for  school 
toctoda  a  wUe  raasa  of  high  school  studeais,  todudiog  dis«tvMK^  and  low-acfaievi^  students. 
aoKMfAoea  served.  He  research  teen  exantoed  case  study  progrMM  that  set  out  lo  serve  diverse 
htods  of  stoieai*;  white  these  profraas  are  aot  statistically  representative  of  all  school-eo-work 
profrana  to  *a  U.  S.,  *ey  do  provide  infomatioo  on  the  feasibility  of  providing  services  lo  a 
divenai 


hiikw  iiMU,forft^oirmt  to  jrrwr  a  hrotd  cmt-ttakm  ^mitm,  todatflag  ditaivmoitd 
md  torn  m^iemi  tnimt.  PiograaM  achieved  this  divetaity  to  several  ways:  byopeaii^tbe 
pfograaa  lo  ail  imanMad  atodenis.  and  accaptiag  students  baaed  on  their  iatereet;  by  using  innovative, 
hands^  tosinKShMal  Mdtods  thM  he^  aiudeMs  teern  to  new  ways;  by  provkli^ 
attaation  for  »i<HU,auch  as  through  schoolHi^toHhachoolhMtiuctioo,  so  that 
learitog  naadi  can  ha  hMftod  and  am;  and  by  sta(tii«  the  progrn  to  grade  9  « 
studeatthavahaeoaaadiae^gafedfiroaB  school  and  are  at  risk  of  CiUura.  Aatrei^ofnMiy 
pcogm  ii  iMir  MjiiM^^ 

not  succeeded  whh  traditional  toatructioo:  teen  projects,  hands-on  activities,  instruction  to  ptobteo- 
solvtogsUUe,  and  ei^erienttol  learning  with  worfc-relaied  applicatiooe  got  students  Md  teachers 
eadied  about  leantog. 


to  addkton  10  papartog  aindanis  for  eaapfoyBMot,  these  prograHH  enM  sDNSeott  t^ 
MHancerefrinaMaaa  and  10  prepare  for  other  poet-eeoondary  options.  CoMequenUy,  dM  prograoM 
have  not  bean  ttiiMitoadaareaNdial,low-4rach.  or  second-faie.  Program  ataTT  repotted  little 
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diffkuky  ia  wockiiif  with  rd«ivcly  low-acfaievio|  and  dUadv«tta(ed  student! ,  deoowtratlm  tb* 
fMbiUty  of  iacludii^  tii«M  itudeots  io  tcbool^o-wock  pro         Argumcott  thtt  dlMdvaottged  «od 
low-acUcviog  ttudeott  are  not  able  to  benefit  from  bifh-^ity  scbool>«Hwork  prosrams  were  not 
nppocted  by  the  field  rewarch. 

We  tuppoct  the  pcovUione  of  the  Scbool4o-Work  Opportunities  Act  that  encourage  states  and 
localities  10  serve  disadvantaied  and  low-achieving  students.  If  tbey  are  not  included  ia  tibeee  new 
initiatives,  they  will  only  fall  ftrther  behind  their  peers,  become  inaeaiingly  isolated  and 
disillusioned,  and  risk  dropping  out.  ThefoUoMnz  suuestUms  can  htlp  sdtodl'tO'Work  programs 
«mv  iducatUmafy  and  economicaUy  dit^vamated  students: 

•  Pwtramshoidd  .wintheeartksthith  school  grades.  While  this  is  permitted 
under  the  proposed  Iegislatk>n,  the  requirement  that  programs  start  by  grade  11  may 
become  the  norm  rMfaer  than  a  minimum  standard.  MDRCs  research  found  that  11 
of  the  16  programs  start  in  grade  9  or  10,  in  order  to  reach  studcms  befbre  they  fall 
behind,  motivate  them,  and  bdp  them  succeed  in  the  math  and  science  courses  they 
need  for  high-tech  Jobs.  Four  programs  actually  changed  from  starting  in  grade  11  or 
12  to  starting  in  grade  9  or  10,  to  reach  ttudeott  earlier  in  their  high  school  career. 
ScfaoolHo-work  programs  that  start  early  can  do  a  better  Job  of  helping  a  wide  range 
of  students  succeed  in  school  and  at  work. 

•  States  shotdd  offer  localities  tedmlcai  assistance  on  effective  methods  <if  including 
low-ochkydng  youth  in  school-to-work  programs.  Hi  is  could  include  training  for  staff 
on  hor-  ;o  identify  and  work  on  students*  learning  problems  before  they  become 
severt»  training  in  instructional  methods  that  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  for  low- 
achieving  studentt  (such  as  one-on-one  tutoring,  hands-on  assignncatt,  cooperative 
learning,  appHcatioas-based  instruction,  and  computer  software  'tutors"),  and 
information  on  bow  to  use  after-school,  Saturday-school  and  summer  programs  to 
provide  extra  services. 

•  Local  programs  should  be  encouraged  to  place  few  limitations  on  students'  eligibility, 
market  themselves  to  a  broad  range  of  students,  and  use  open  admission  (that  is, 
allowing  all  interested  students  to  enroll)  rather  than  screening  students  to  select  high 
achievers  f)r  admission  to  Ae  program.  MDRC  found  that  most  of  the  case  study 
prognuns  use  open  eligibility  and  open  admission  policies,  without  undermining 
program  quality. 

•  Local  programs  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  students  for  work-based  learning 
and  assure  that  they  ha\  j  basic  work  readiness  skills  before  they  are  assigned  to  work 
placements.  Satisfying  employers  and  serving  at-iisk  studentt  need  not  be 
irreconcilable  goals,  as  they  are  often  perceived  to  be.  Effective  workplact- 
preparatlon  activities  can  Include  work-readineu  and  career  exptoratioa  workshops. 
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ftmfniwi  jpnfttitkmt  fcoup  vtoiis  to  worioitM,  ipMlcici  from  ibe  coployer 
ooMMity,  dniHbr-  tuccMi  48yt,  Md  skUU  tcafaOof . 


lowHKhMiif  <iilMU>  wd  tluc  pcofriM  can  taken  concrMe  nctton  to  pcovide  effective  intmicrion 
§ot  aU  aindanii.  Tkh  «vid«K»  MgfeMt  the  feaaibaity  of  a  national  icfaootHo-worfc  system  that  serves 
a  bfoad  cnat-MCtiM  o€  scndeMs. 

tuiiiiiiiiiUnTiii!  Federal  and  state  policymaken  sbould  suppoit  the  goal  of 
indadini  diiadvaata|ed  and  low-achieving  studcoa  in  scboot-to^vork  pcoframs,  with 
terhninl  aasi»ince  so  that  this  foa]  can  be  achieved  in  practice. 


The  tjgferieme  <ftke  »diooi4o^inrkprosram 

mywpartkipmlMi.  We  fawrf  that  few  partdptf^g  en^)loyert  have  provided 
bMedl«nii«aloiiforilude«s.  lUs  ree«ctt  the  £Kt  that  the  developnient  of  school-io-woric 
progrms  ie  at  an  eviy  afa^.  In  addition,  eaployers  told  the  ncearch  team  that  they  fiKe  sigoiftcaDt 
ooeta  in  aapervidng  and  training  aindenis.  Consequently,  lo  pcovide  large  nunbcn  of  high  school 
studeott  widi  hMenaivt  wok-based  learning,  there  OMSt  be  a  major  effort  to  recruit  more  employers 
and  to  peniiade  cwiwdy-pafticipating  employers  to  expand  their  commitmfot. 

Becausn  providii«  l««lhy  and  tateasive  training  and  iastnictioo  in  workplaces  requires  a  high  degree 
of  conmshmam  lipoas  employers,  it  may  only  ba  possible  to  offer  this  kind  of  program  to  a  soull 
number  of  smdems,  at  least  Ibrsaveral  years.  Coneequenily,  programs  are  likely  to  face  a  tradeoff 
between  provide  InltMive  work-based  tearniag  for  a  few  studMtt,  and  rapidly  expanding  programs 
to  serve  large  nantes  of  students  with  less  intensive  iatemsbips. 

RecruitiBg  anployera  ie  a  denMBdiog  and  timfr<onsuming  task  for  program  staff.  Local  programs 
should  allocam  anbetaadal  time  to  recrvhiDg  and  assisting  emptoyers  to  develop  and  maiotaio  high- 
quality  workplaca  activitks  for  stadems  fai  school-to-work  programs. 

Hie  study  foaad  coMideraUe  variation  in  the  quality  of  %vork-baied  activHies  for  students;  thU 
underscores  dm  need  to  help  employers  create  and  maiataia  good  programs.  Technical  assistance  wd 
eo^yer  tnln'ni  art  particularly  valuable  reaources  for  employers  who  have  little  experience 
worUag  Witt  taenaga  ea^loyees. 

Imerm$di^  iir|wfcarinnt  mdk  as  chambers  of  commerce,  business  and  professUmal  trotps,  and 
trade  ossodmlotuhMite  made  crvclal  contributions  to  1^  Theyhave 
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been  particularty  ^ffecttve  in  ncmUinf  employers  to  provide  worigjioce  leomint  experiences  for 
students^  beamse  af  their  strong  relationships  with  hcol  employers. 

RttommendMioni  Policies  should  strongly  supf)ort  the  involvement  of  employers  and 
employer-led  associations  in  recruiting  employers  to  collaborate  in  school -to-work 
programs*  and  in  identifying  needed  training  and  assistance  for  participating 
employers.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  experimenting  with  incentives,  including 
financial  incentives,  to  increase  employen*  participation. 

4*       How  an  information  on  the  coats  of  ciistlny  profraim  be  utlUiwI  In  the  IgykUtlon? 

The  experience  of  the  16  schoot-towork  protrams  in  MDRC's  study  showed  that  extra  resources  - 
intensive  time  commitments  from  educators  and  employers,  and  funding  -  are  needed  to  start  school- 
to-work  programs  and  to  provide  ongoing  support  for  their  core  components.  The  commitments  of 
time  and  energy  that  are  needed  to  initiate  and  operate  school-to-worlc  progranu  must  come  from 
concerned  educaton  and  employers  across  the  nation.  Funding  must  come  from  federal,  state,  and 
local  govenunents*  and  from  private  sector  partners.  In  the  case  study  programs,  the  funding  issues 
were  somewhat  different  for  programs*  start-up  costs  and  their  ongoing  operating  costs. 

Hie  stan-up  costs  of  the  case  study  programs  were  met  by  reallocatiog  existing  resources  and  by 
obtaining  demonstration  funding.  A  few  programs  used  existing  funding,  to  Iceep  new  expenditures 
low;  a  second  group  budgeted  $10,000  to  $50,000  for  suff  time  to  plan  the  program  and  develop 
materials,  and  for  basic  equipment;  and  a  tiiird  group  budgeted  $100,000  to  $200,000  for  a  more 
extewive  planning  process,  hiring  a  program  coordinator  to  recruit  and  work  with  employers,  suff 
time  for  new  curriculum  development,  suff  training,  and  equipment.  Start-up  costs  depended  on  the 
amount  of  planning,  curriculum  development,  training  and  assistance  for  employers,  and  the  size  of 
the  program. 

Schoot-40-work  programs'  operating  costs  are  affected  primarily  by  their  use  of  staff.  Major 
expenditures  by  schools  often  included  hiring  a  program  coordinator,  reducing  the  number  of  studenu 
per  teacher,  and  paying  school  staff  for  their  planning  time  and  for  visiu  to  workplaces  to  obuin 
informatioo  for  preparing  occupation-related  lessons.  Some  schools  relied  on  donated  suff  time, 
whil  J  other  programs  spent  up  lo  $1SOO  per  student  per  year  for  addicional  school  suff  and  smaller 
dau  Sim.  Employers  donated  the  suff  time  used  for  supervising  and  training  students.  Hie  cost  of 
this  time  dapcoded  on  the  amount  of  training  each  student  received,  which  varied  considerably  among 
programe.  Although  only  limited  cost  information  is  available  from  employers,  the  value  of  their 
contr  Jtiooa  may  amount  to  $1000-2000  per  student  when  programs  are  new,  and  could  fall  when 
prorima  reech  a  suady  state.  Studentt*  wages,  usually  paid  by  employers,  were  an  additional 
expense.  Some  programs  used  JTPA  and  summer  youth  employment  funding  for  studenu*  wages. 
StudeMs*  ooopeosatioo  varied,  based  on  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  hourly  wage  levels. 

Funding  for  a  program  coordinator  appear«l  lo  be  a  particularly  valuable  investment  for  many 
programe.  Progran  coordinators  recruited  employers,  helped  employers  design  workplace  learning 
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npthmem  iir  <yJwii>  MMiiortd  th«  qulity  of  Aud«a*  woctpUce  npthmett,  hdp^i  tMcb«n 
Ittifnii  iciitiic  md  ocaifttkmk  ifltcnicifaM  k  school,  providtd  extra  wppoct  for  studeott,  aod 
kMdM  tiM  fw^ah-Mil  «cMh1Ih     tnoqwctttioQ  problco*  of  fflttii«  mitm  to  tfacir 
wockpbett.  WMwK pioffi»  coorrthiKnf't  work,  <lit  ttkotA  md  nito>fr  tnffa  wouid  lutv 
bMB  owiotdtJ,  ttd  woaU  kave  hotd  Mvtre  and  pcriups  iaiupcrabto  difficultici  in  lauocfatng  a 
progcaM  «Uo  doim  tiMir  rcfiilar  jobs. 

Aaote  kiportMtiMe  oC  fiwdi  is  fx  devdoping  and  adaptiai  new  cxpertoddal  learaing  activicias. 
lUt  raquiras  taarliaff  lo  visit  wocfcplacaSt  t4(crview  sidllad  workan  and  supotv^ton.  aod  toan  abom 
tbairpfO(raM*socc«|MtioaalfliU.  ft  will  be  dtfficvk  or  iaqpoasMa  for  teadMrs  lo  «e  the  mw 
jaetniciioaal  aMilwdi  effoctivaiy  wiihoK  a  aubnamiai  mnonn  ofprapacatioa  time.  FiMdiaf  to  eaabU 
tawiwrK  10  laan  llw  idaaa  aad  mifcodi  leceasary  (o  taacfa  apericodtf  laasoea  wiU  be  a  key  patt  of 
attiy  sckool4o-«ock  progHMM. 

IW  foadiag  llut  is  beiag  proposed  for  Ike  Scbool-to-Wock  Opportunities  Act  is  not  inuoded  to  pay 
tbeataitHipaBdooMiaiiisif  coats  of  new  profraiMtluoHfftouttt^         Instead,  the  fitoding  is 
imsnded  lo  leverage  *e  use  of  eusting  resources  frooi  the  Parkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  JTPA. 
and  stale  edncMinn  fonds,  and  lo  encourage  additkwal  Audiqg  conMnitmsnu  from  states  and 
locaUties.  IW  stales  differ  considerably  in  the  ways  diat  they  use  Perkins  Act.  JTPA,  and  other 
funds;  this  Msaas  that  the  psctiaitar  funding  sources  diat  will  be  tipped  for  scfaool-to-work  pfogrxpv: 
are  Ifikeiy  lo  difliir  wswng  the  states.  Poli^yaiakars  may  need  lo  observe  the  new  schoolHo-work 
pfngrwns  for  a  period  of  thne  before  their  appropriate  level  of  funding  beoooMS  dear;  changes  in  die 
spproprinions  for  the  Patkine  Act  and  other  funding  sources  can  be  oonsUered  then,  if  necessary. 

Howem-,  ^sckooi-io-work  proirmu  are  to  be  succestfutty  implemented,  fiindUig  must  befomifor 
key  compomm  sitch  as  proiram  coordUtaton.  assistance  for  emptcyers  in  desitnini  and  syper^ulnt 
smdems*  Mnrk-htatd  aaivitiex,  and  the  creation  cfimezrated  academic  and  vocational  leamlnt. 
Simply  reoUocatiHi  existing  fiinds  hW  probably  not  suffice  to  provide  these  components  for  a  large 
mmiber  cfhigh  school  students. 

MHommiadethm  Federal  and  state  policynukea  can  expedite  the  proceu  of 
creating  schod-lo-wotk  progmm  by  levfraging  needed  start-up  funding  and  ongoing 
nrfi^^«g  fbndiag.  Funding  is  needed  to  pay  the  coet  of  developing  new  in-school  and 
workplace  faiatiuction,  training  enployen  in  supervising  students,  and  hiring  a 
program  coordinator.  Expanding  and  maintaining  tcbool-to>work  programs  wilS 
require  additioftal  funds  from  federal,  state,  and/or  local  sources. 

S.  H— f  #M  taffuftu,  ^      Mqumdny  and  earn  ctpoeure  comp""**"***  ^«<t«y 

High-tech  work-based  learning  op^<Ytunities  are  expensive  for  employers  to  provide  and  are  likely  to 
be  in  scarce  supply  for  the  forcseesbte  future.  MORC*s  snMly  found  that  in  some  programs,  students 
started  a  workplace  learning  activity  with  little  knowledge  about  occupations  in  the  Industry,  and  s 
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•rtNctnrial  ftactioo  of  th«M  students  soon      causing  firustritioo  vdooi  the  eaH)1oytn  aod  watdog 
vahuMa  l«irai«f  oppoctunitiai. 

^stmlem  are  to  make  b^fonmd  decUkms  aboia  the  kirids  <)f  work-based  leantlnz  experiences  that  are 
appropriau/M' them,  and  \fthey  are  to  avoid  makbti  a  premature  occt^^^ 
ii^ormatioH  on  the  cppommities  and  requirements  of  occupations  in  many  d^rtiu  iftdustria.  Some 
of  tlie  cai*  study  profraas  provide  highly  developed  career  exposure  activities  and  couaidtng. 
Activities  indiide  wortplace  visits*  discussions  with  adults  about  the  nature  of  their  careers  and  the 
work  that  Ihey  perlbrn*  a»l  iessow  00  the  educational  and  training  requireoeois  of  variov^ 
occupations,  lliis  inforaaation  can  reduce  droppii^  out  of  expCMive  technical  training  programs  audi 
as  lhoc«  provided  by  youth  apprenticcsh^M  and  community  colleges. 

A  aequMiat  schod-io-work  program  might  begin  hi  grade  9  or  10  with  integrated  academic  and 
occupational  learning*  career  exposure  instruction*  and  workplace  visits.  In  grade  1 1  or  12,  students 
could  chooee  a  woric-bated  learning  experience  based  on  their  earlier  career  exploration*  while  takuig 
advanced  courses  and  participating  to  technical  trainh^.  Post-secoodary  training  can  be  used  to 
cooplcu  students*  preparation  for  high-tech  occupations. 


Jt^eMMwiNfatfM:  A  sequential  system  starting  with  career  exposure  aod  leading  to 
specialized  training  for  interested  students  will  use  scarce  training  opportunities 
efficieotiy.  School -to- work  programs  should  be  sequentially  organized*  should 
provide  studeou  widi  full  information  about  the  careers  that  they  are  considering 
pursuing*  and  should  expose  diem  to  those  careers  through  workplace  visits*  ^</br< 
students  enter  an  intensive  and  expensive  tnUning  program  in  the  workplace  or  e 
community  college. 


^        Hfliif  M  th*  WgUbiUMi  «rtim»to»  tiuMiwtWMi  fciiJ  riik-toklnyt 

The  ability  cf  local  schools  and  employers  to  develop  and  implement  lnnovati>fe  schoot-to-work 
proirams  will  depend  directly  on  the  availability  €f  technical  assistance  to  states  and  localities,  to 
reli^orce  the  hey  provisions  in  the  legislation.  Passing  legislation  is  an  important  first  step*  but  die 
larger  challenge  will  be  to  implement  the  new  programs  and  move  beyond  business  as  usual. 
Technical  assistance  is  vital  for  transforming  die  educational  experiences  of  studenu*  involving  e 
broad  ctoes  section  of  students  In  the  programs*  helping  employers  design  and  implement  workplace 
learning*  and  leveraging  resources  to  their  foil  potential. 

Existing  schoot40'work  programs  can  serve  as  technical  auistance  resources  for  new  programs.  The 
pioneers*  knowledge  about  innovative  instructional  methods,  ways  of  helping  low-achieving  students 
succeed  in  schoot-to-work  programs*  and  effective  msans  of  recruiting  and  auisting  employers  can 
provide  an  Uivaluable  source  of  ideas  aod  encouragement  to  die  schoot-to-work  movement. 


Ketommtntlaii9m  Federal  policy  should  provkte  significant  resources  for  developing 
technical  assistance  information  on  ionovative  and  promising  school*to-work 
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lyproachM*  aod  pirticultfly  oo  jpfHoschM  tbit  can  bcoefit  t  broad  cfoss-Mctkm  of 

dtMrfvafttagtd  aiMl  tow-achieving  itudgott.  Hiis  infomutioo 
should  be  made  widely  available  to  states  and  localitia  worlucg  to  develop  and 
iopteoieat  scbool-io-work  programs. 


With  tiicae  waufiD^^  ^  streoftlieoiiig  die  School  to  Work  Opportuaitiet  Act.  it  wiil  send  a 
poweriul  aifnal  to  the  education  system  and  employers  that  change  is  needed  in  bow  this  country 
educates  aad  pnparee  ia  young  people  fx  work.  The  expcrieooee  of  the  programs  included  in 
MDRC*s  stady  deamMirne  the  feasibUity  of  confining  scbool4>afted  aod  work-based  learning,  and 
including  disadvantaged  and  low-acfaieving  students  in  school -to-work  programs.  They  also  provide 
informnioo  oo  the  resource  requiremenu  of  these  programs  and  on  the  iniplementatiott  issues  tacing 
pattidpatii^  scbooU  and  copioyerf .  Tbe  economic  well-being  of  the  next  generation  of  families  and 
the  ecoBomic  (Mure  of  the  country  hinge  on  schools'  ability  to  adapt  aod  transform  classrooms  into 
dynaaaic  tmtiag  environments  for  a  broad  range  of  students,  on  business  partners*  willingness  to 
come  ibcwacd  in  large  numbers  and  commit  to  sharing  in  the  training  of  young  people,  and  on 
students*  dedsioo  to  become  more  engaged  in  school  and  achieve  academic  aod  occupational 
oompdencieSi 
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LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL-TO- WORK 
CASE  STUDY  PROGRAMS 
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Ms.  WooLSEY.  [presiding]  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pauly.  Antonia 
Cortese,  Vice  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Washington,  DC.  Welcome. 

Ms.  Cortese.  Thank  you.  Not  only  am  I  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  I  am  also  Vice  President  of  New 
York  State  United  Teachers  and  a  Vice  President  of  the  New  York 
State  ALF-~CIO,  and  I  also  am  serving  on  the  committee  that  is  de- 
veloping our  State  proposal  to  submit  under  this  Act. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  us  here  this  morning  and  to  in- 
dicate that  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  supports  the  con- 
cepts and  many  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2884.  This  legislation  can 
make  significant  strides  in  addressing  at  least  two  important  is- 
sues. 

First,  how  best  to  prepare  the  next  generation  of  workers  for  a 
changing  economv;  and  secondly,  how  best  to  ease  the  long  and 
unstructured  paths  that  our  youth  currently  take  in  their  search 
for  meaningful  jobs  and  careers. 

Just  to  summarize  some  of  the  testimony  that  is  contained  in  the 
formal  part,  I  wanted  to  mention  some  areas  that  I  think  possibly 
could  be  improved  in  this  initiative.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  are  all 
aware  that  there  is  no  formalized  school-to-work  transition  in  this 
country.  College-bound  students  have  a  much  easier  route  to  follow, 
but  in  providing  one,  I  think  that  we  need  to  be  aware  of  and  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  systemic  approach  to  school-to-work  transition, 
that  it  is  not  an  add-on,  number  one,  and  that  it  is  not  viewed  as 
something  less  than  those  who  are  college  bound,  so  I  think  there 
is  a  need  for  hij^h  skilled  placements  for  students.  I  think  that  will 
remove  some  of  the  stigma  that  now  exists  with  a  lot  of  our  voca- 
tional programs. 

I  think  that  work-based  programs  need  to  be  coordinated  with 
academic  programs.  They  need  to  be  integrated.  That  may  take  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  how  we  restructure  our  schools,  and  that  we 
avoid  the  appearance  and  the  reality  of  making  this  somehow  a 
tracking  of  students  and  do  that  b^  also  enforcing  the  same  high 
standards  we  expect  in  the  academic  base  portion  of  the  program 
into  the  job  opportunities  placement. 

I  think  also  that  we  can  learn  from  past  reform  efforts  by  ensur- 
ing teacher  involvement  and  making  sure  that  it  is  a  requirement 
of  State  planning.  I  know  in  our  State  the  Lieutenant  Governor's 
office  is  very  happy  that  the  teachers  are  involved.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  so  in  every  State,  that  teachers  are  involved  in  the 
local  partnerships. 

When  teachers  are  not  involved,  what  happens  is  that  since  we 
are  the  implementers  of  the  plan,  that  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
practice  influences  policy  more  than  policy  influences  practice,  and 
that  leads  me  into  my  third  point  which  is  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  legislation  in  terms  of  mandating  the  need  for  cur- 
riculum and  staff  development. 

I  know  it  is  an  optional  activity,  but  I  can't  overly  stress  the  im- 
portance of  having  school  personnel  and  workplace  personnel 
trained  in  the  goals  of  the  program,  in  the  strategies,  and  what 
some  of  the  basic  transitional  skills  are.  The  other  thing  that  I 
think  is  extremely  important  is  that  we  begin  to  look  at  this  as  not 
just  an  11th  grade  activity.  I  think  tii^t  many  of  the  things  that 
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will  ensure  systemic  reform  have  to  be  started  much  earlier  than 
the  11th  grade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  in  kindergarten  where 
you  start  doing  job  awareness  and  that  that  certainly  opens  up  the 
doors  to  a  lot  of  people  who  might  have  been  precluded  from  feeling 
that  they  could  be  included  in  certain  occupations. 

I  want  to  applaud  you  for  the  provisions  that  allow  for  local  pro- 
grams to  be  funded  individually  and  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  the 
targeted  amounts  for  high  poverty  areas  be  geographically  distrib- 
uted and  that  they  also  cover  not  only  large  urban  districts  but 
very  small  districts.  Just  to  sum  up,  the  AFT  is  very  much  in  sup- 
port of  this  piece  of  proposed  legislation,  and  we  will  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  seeing  it  implemented,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cortese  follows:] 
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TBSTZMOIIY  OF  MnOVIA  OOKTMI 
▼ICB  nUBtlDBUT,  AlOlltXCMI  VlDlltATIOV  OF  VUCKBWM,  AFIi*-CIO 

BiroMi  not  lousi  suBOOioavtii  ov  xMOR-KMAa^^iiBirr  uuitiom 

OCTOBBR  Z9,  19f3 


good  morning,  I  AM  ANTONIA  CORTESE,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  UNITED  TEACHERS*  ALSO,  I  SERVE  AS  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  AFL-CIO* 

THE  ISSUE  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE,  THE  CREATION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 
SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  TRANSITION  OF  YOUTH  FROM  SCHOOL  INTO  CAREERS,  IS 
ONE  THAT  IS  OF  GREAT  CONCERN  TO  OUR  MEMBERS*  THE  AFT  REPRESENTS 
OVER  830,000  MEMBERS  WHO  ARE  TEACHERS  AND  PARAPROFESSIONALS  IN 
SCHOOLS,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  STAFF,  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  AND  STAFF  IN  THE 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS*  WE  ARE  APPRECIATIVE  THAT  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS 
COMMITTEE  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAVE  RECOGNIZED  THE  NEED  FOR 
GREATER  FEDERAL  ATTENTION  TO  SUPPORT  STUDENTS  *  MOVEMENT  PROM  SCHOOL 
INTO  PRODUCTIVE  AND  REWARDING  WORK  LIVES* 

FEW  ISSUES  ARE  MORE  CRITICAL  TO  OUR  NATION'S  WEIX-BEING  THAW 
THE  STATE  OF  OUR  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  ABILITY  TO  PREPAID 
STUDENTS  FOR  MOVEMENT  INTO  MEANINGFUL,  HIGH-SKILL,  HIGH-WAGE  JOBS* 
H.R*  2884,  THE  SCHOOL  TO  WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1993  MAKES 
IMPORTANT  STEPS  TOWARD  ADDRESSING  THESE  ISSUES,  AND  AFT  COMMENDS 
THIS  COMMITTEE'S  BI-PARTISAN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BILL*  WE  ARE  GRATEFUL 
FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  OUR  VIEWS  ON  H*R*  2884,  AND  REQUEST 
THAT  OUR  WRITTEN  STATEMENT  BE  ENTERED  INTO  THE  RECORD* 

MR*  CHAIRMAN,  AFT  SUPPORTS  THE  CONCEPT  AND  MANY  OF  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  H*R*  2884*  THIS  LEGISLATION  CAN  MAKE  SIGNIFICANT 
STRIDES  IN  ADDRESSING  AT  LEAST  TWO  IMPORTANT  ISSUES,  FIRST  OF  HOW 
BEST  TC  PREPARE  THE  NEXT  GENERATIONS  OP  WORKERS  FOR  A  CHANGING 
ECONOMY  AND,  SECOND,  HOW  BEST  TO  EASE  THE  LONG  AND  UNSTRUCTURED 
PATHS  THAT  OUR  YOUTH  CURRENTLY  TAKE  IN  THEIR  SEARCH  FOR  MEANINGFUL 
JOBS  AND  CAREERS* 

FIRST,  THE  RESTRUCTURING  OF  THE  U*S*  ECONOMY  TO  INCREASE  ITS 
INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITIVENESS  IS  RESULTING  IN  THE  LOSS  OF  I/JW- 
SKILL,  LOW-WAGE  JOBS,  THE  REORGANIZATION  AND  UPGRADING  OF  TASKS 
THAT  WORKERS  PERFORM,  AND  CONTINUAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  TECHNOLOGY  THAT 
WORKERS  MUST  USE*  THESE  CHANGES  POINT  TO  AN  INCREASING  NEED  FOR 
ENTRY  LEVEL  WORKERS  WHO  POSSESS  MORE  COMPLEX  ACADEMIC  AND 
OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS,  HIGHER-ORDER  THINKING,  REASONING  AND  PROBLEM- 
SOLVING  SKILLS,  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY  TO  ADAPT  TO  CHANGING  TASKS  AND 
TECHNOLOGIES,  AND  THE  ABILITY  TO  BENEFIT  FROM  CONTINUAL  LEARNING, 
BOTH  ON  THE  JOB  AND  IN  FORMAL  SETTINGS,  SUCH  AS  POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS*  THOSE  SKILLS  THAT  WE  HAVE  TRADITIONALLY  THOUGHT  OF  AS 
PURELY  ACADEMIC,**  ARE  BECOMING  INCREASINGLY  CRUCIAL  TO  WORKPLACE 
PERFORMANCE  AND  PRODUCTIVITY* 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  ALTHOUGH  THESE  TRENDS  ARE  VISIBLE,  THE  RATE  OF 
CHANGE  IN  WORK  PLACES  IS  NOT  NEARLY  WHAT  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE.  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  REFORM  ALONE  WILL  NOT  BE  SUFFICIENT*  WE  MUST  ALSO  MAKE 
A  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  STRATEGIES,  COUPLED  WITH 
APPROACHES  THAT  WILL  ENCOURAGE  GREATER  NUMBERS  OF  EMPIX>YERS  TO 
PROVIDE  HIGH-SKILL  JOBS*  THE  NEED  FOR  THESE  ADDITIONAL  STRATEGIES, 
HOWEVER,  SHOULD  IN  NO  WAY  LIMIT  OUR  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  REFORM  THAT 
PREPARES  STUDENTS  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  WORK*  WHEN  GREATER  NUMBERS  OF 
THESE  JOBS  ARE  AVAILABLE,  OUR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  MUST  BE 
PREPARED  TO  SEND  STUDENTS  WHO  CAN  MEET  THEIR  SKILL  DEMANDS*  THIS 
WILL  MEAN  PREPARING  ALL  STUDENTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  EMPIOYMEMT  AliC  FOR 
FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 
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THE  SECOND,  BUT  RELATED  PROBLEM  THAT  THIS  LEGISLATION  CAN 
ADDRESS  HAS  TO  DO  WITH  EASING  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  PATHS  TO 
PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENT.  YOU  SEE,  WHILE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  ACTUALLY 
GETTING  JOBS  IS  A  REAL  ONE  FOR  A  MINORITY  OF  OUR  YOUTH,  FOR  MOST, 
IT  IS  NOT  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  PROBLEM.  RECENT  STUDIES  INDICATE 
THAT  THE  VAST  MAJORITY  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  ARE  EMPLOYED  DURING  THEIR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CAREERS.  THE  PROBLEM  IS  THAT  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  DURING 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  FOR  A  FULL  DECADE  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  TENDS  TO  BE  IN 
U)W-SKILL,  DEAD-END  JOBS.  THEY  MOVE  FROM  ONE  LOW-SKILL  JOB  TO 
ANOTHER  UNTIL  THEIR  MID-TO-LATE  TWENTIES.  ALL  YOUTH  NEED  SOIK 
OPPORTUNITIES  TO  EXPLORE  CAREER  OPTIONS,  BUT  FOR  MOST  THIS  DECAOC 
IX)NG  PERIOD  IS  AN  UNSTABLE  ONE,  IN  WHICH  THEY  NEVER  REALIZE  THEIR 
POTENTIAL  TO  BE  FULLY  PRODUCTIVE  CITIZENS.  THIS  SITUATION  IS  AN 
INTOLERABLY  WASTEFUL  ONE  FOR  THESE  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FOR  OUR  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY.  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  CONTRIBUTIONS  THAT  THE  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  X993  CAN  MAKE  IS  TO  SHORTEN  THE  DURATION  THAT 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  SPEND  SEARCHING,  UNSUCCESSFULLY,  FOR  GENUINE  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES.  ALL  OF  OUR  MAJOR  ECONOMIC  COMPETITORS  HAVE  SUCH 
SYSTEMS  IN  PLACE,  AND  THIS  LEGISLATION  CAN  BEGIN  OUR  MOVEMENT 
TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  MORE  CRUCIAL  IN  THIS  LEGISLATION  THAN  ITS 
INTENT  TO  ADVANCE  REFORiM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  BY  SUPPORTING  SCHOOL- 
TO-WORK  SYSTEMS  THAT  WOULD  MEET  THE  GOALS  OF  PREPARING  YOUTH  FOR 
CAREER  PATHS  IN  HIGH-f,KILL,  HIGH-WAGE  JOBS  AHC  INCREASING  THEIR 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  WORK,  AND  FURTHER  TRAINING  AND 
EDUCATION.  THEREFORE,  WE  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  H.R.  2884  PROVISIONS  THAT 
TIE  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROGRAMS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GOALS  ADOPTED  BY  EACH 
STATE  AND  THE  HIGH  ACADEMICS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THOSE  GOALS.  REQUIRING 
THAT  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROGRAMS  MEET  THF  SAME  HIGH 
ACADEMIC  STANDARDS  —  TIED  TO  MEANINGFUL  ASSESSMENTS  —  AS  THOSE 
REQUIRED  UNDER  THE  GOALS  2000  LEGISLATION  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  COMPONENT 
OF  H.R.  2884.  HOWEVER,  THESE  PROVISIONS  SHOULD  BE  STRENGTHENED  BY 
REQUIRING  THAT  THE  WORK-BASED  COMPONENT  BE  PLANNED  AND  COORDINATED 
TO  DELIVER  THE  SAME  HIGH  STANDARDS.  THE  WORK-BASED  COMPONENT  SHOULD 
BUILD  UPON,  REINFORCE  AND  SUPPORT  HIGH  ACADEMIC  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOLS. 


CONSIDER  A  STUDENT  ENROLLED  IN  FIRST  YEAR  ALGEBRA,  A  GATEWAY 
COURSE  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  A  FOUR  YEAR  COLLEGE  AND  TO  MANY  EMERGING 
TECHNICAL  JOBS.  OUR  STUDENT  IS  PLACED  IN  A  WORK  PLACEMENT  FOR,  SAY 
1  AND  X/2  DAYS  PER  WEEK,  BUT  THIS  PLACEMENT  ONLY  REQUIRES  FIFTH 
GRADE  ARITHMETIC  SKILLS.  SUCH  A  PLACEMENT  WILL  NOT  BUILD  UPON 
MATHEMATICS  BEING  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOL,  AND,  IN  FACT,  WILL  LIKELY 
REDUCE  THE  TIME  THAT  OUR  STUDENT  WILL  SPEND  MASTERING  HIGHER  LEVEL 
MATH.  SCHOOLS »  EFFORTS  TO  TEACH  WILL  BE  FRUSTRATED,  STUDENTS  WILL 
HAVE  LIMITED  TIME  TO  STUDY  AND  MASTER  CONTENT  AND  SKILLS  NEEDED  FOR 
REAL  JOBS  AND  FURTHER  EDUCATION,  AND  COMMUNITIES  WILL  VIEW  THE 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROGRAM  AS  YET  ANOTHER  LOW-SKILL  EDUCATIONAL  TRACK, 
DISGUISED  AS  INNOVATION  AND  REFORM.  LITTLE  PARENT  AND  COMMUNITY 
SUPPORT  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  FOR  SUCH  A  PROGRAM.  THEREFORE,  WE  RECOMMEND 
THAT  THE  WORK-BASED  COMPONENT  INCLUDE  A  PROGRAM  OF  JOB  TRAINING  AND 
EXPERIENCES  THAT  ARE  COORDINATED  WITH  LEARNING  IN  THE  SCHOOL-BASED 
COMPONENT,  AND  THAT  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  CHALLENGING  STANDARDS 
ESTABLISHED  BY  STATES  FOR  STUDENTS  UNDER  THE  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE 
AMERICA  ACT.  THIS  REQUIREMENT  WILL  ENCOURAGE  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PROGRAMS  TO  SEEK  EMPLOYER  PARTNERS  WHO  WILL  PROVIDE  WORK  PLACEMENTS 
THAT  ARE  EDUCATIONALLY  MEANINGFUL,  INSTEAD  OF  MAKE-WORK  JOBS  THAT 
EXPLOIT  STUDENTS. 


WE  SUGGEST  THREE  ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO  ASSURE  THAT  PROGRAIK 
IDENTIFY  JOB  PLACEMENTS  THAT  ARE  EDUCATIONALLY  MEANINGFUL.  FlRSft 
PRIORITY  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  EMPLOYER  PARTNERS  WHO  HAVE  OR  ARE 
MOVING  TOWARD  CREATING  HIGH  SKILL  WORKPLACES.  SECOND,  WHERE  SUCH 
PLACEMENTS  ARE  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY,  THE  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
SCHOOLS  TO  DEVEIX)P  HIGH-SKILL,  SCHOOL-BASED  ENTERPRISES  THAT 
SIMULATE   WORK   PLACE   TASKS   AND  THAT   ARE   WELL  ARTICULATED  WITH 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS.  THIRD,  THE  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  REQUIRE  THAT  STATE 
AMD  LOCAL  LABOR  MARKET  ANALYSES  BE  CONDUCTED  AND  USED  TO  DETERMINE 
PLACEMENTS.  CURRENTLY  THE  LEGISLATION  PERMITS  THIS  ACTIVITY,  BUT  WE 
SEE  IT  AS  AN  IMPORTANT  REQUIREMENT. 


PUBLICLY  FUNDED  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITY  SYSTEMS  SHOULD  SEND 
A  CLEAR  MESSAGE  TO  STUDENTS  THAT  HARD  WORK  IN  SCHOOL  TOWARD 
ATTAINING  HIGH  STANDARDS  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  THEIR  FUTURES.  NOTHING  IN 
THE  LEGISIATION  SHOULD  ENTICE  STUDENTS  TO  DROP  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  AND 
PUBLIC  FINDING  SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED  TO  SUPPORT  UNREGULATED  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS.  THEREFORE,  WE  REOMWEND  THAT  THE  LEGISLATION  REQUIRE  THAT, 
IN  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  FOR  IN-SCHOOL  STUDENTS,  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILL 
CERTIFICATES  BE  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  SCKOOIiS  AND 
INDUSTRIES  UTILIZING  THOSE  SKILt^.  COOPERATING  EMPLOYERS  WOULD  WORK 
WITH  SCHOOLS  TO  ASSURE  THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  SKILLS  ATTAINED  AND 
SCHOOLS  WOULD  CERTIFY  THE  ACADEMIC  CONTENT  OF  COURSES  TAKEN  BY 
STUDENTS.  THIS  STRATEGY  WOULD  ENCOURAGE  SCHOOLS  AND  EMPLOYERS  TO 
DEVELOP  THE  KIND  OF  SCHOOL/WORK  PLACEMENT  COORDINATION  DISCUSSED 
EARLIER,  AND  FOSTER  GREATER  COLLABORATION  AROUND  CERTIFYING  STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


NOW  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TURN  TO  WAYS  THAT  THE  LEGISLATION  CAN 
BETTER  SUPPORT  THE  NEEDS  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STAFF  WHO  WILL  BE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DELIVERING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS.  PAST 
EXPERIENCE  INDICATES  THAT  EDUCATION  REFORM  EFFORTS  WILL  HAVE 
LIMITED  AND  DISAPPOINTING  RESULTS  UNLESS  STAFF  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
DELIVERING  EDUCATION  TO  STUDENTS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PLANNING,  AS 
WELL  AS  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAMS.  THE  EDUCATION  REFORM 
MOVEMENT  BEGUN  IN  THE  EARLY  1980 *S  YIELDED  DISAPPOINTING  RESULTS, 
IN  part;  BECAUSE  WE  RELIED  PRIMARILY  ON  TOP-DOWN  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
MANDATES  TO  SCHOOLS.  LACK  OF  CLEAR  STANDARDS,  CURRICULUM  FRAMEWORKS 
AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  LEFT  SCHOOL  STAFF  UNSURE  ABOUT  WHAT 
WAS  EXPECTED  OF  THEM  AND  HOW  THEY  WERE  TO  REACH  MANDATED  GOALS. 
FURTHER,  TOO  OFTEN  PIANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEEDED  WITHOUT 
FRANK  DIALOGUE  WITH  TEACHERS  ABOUT  HOW  THE  DAY-TO-DAY  REALITIES  OF 
LIFE  IN  THEIR  SCHOOLS  WOULD  AFFECT  REFORM  EFFORTS.  WE  NEED  NOT  AND 
MUST  NOT  RE-LIVE  THESE  MISTAKES  IN  THE  REFORM  OF  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
PROGRAMS.  THERE  ARE  NO  BETTER  RESOURCES  FOR  PLANNING  THE  KINDS  OF 
PROGRAMS  CALLED  FOR  IN  H.R.  2884  THAN  TEACHERS.  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT 
THE  LEGISIATION  REQUIRE  THAT  TEACHERS  BE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  TEAMS  AND  OF  LOCAL  PARTNERSHIP 
EITITIES. 


CONSIDERABLE  CURRICULUM  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  BOTH  SCHO«i 
AND  WORK-BASED  STAFF  WILL  BE  CRUCIAL  TO  SUCCESSFUL  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  THE  PROGRAMS  ENVISIONED  IN  THE  LEGISLATION.  ACADEMIC  AMD 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS,  COUNSELORS,  PARAPROFESSIONALS,  POSTSECONDARY 
INSTRUCTORS,  AND  WORK-PLACE  PERSONNEL  MUST  PLAN  HOW  TO  DELIVER 
COORDINATED  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS  —  A  VERY  NEW  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
MOST  OF  THESE  STAFF.  AS  THE  LEGISLATION'S  FUNDING  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  IMPLEMENTATION  IS  SHORT-TERM  AND  TRANSITIONAL,  THESE  ACTIVITIES 
MUST  BEGIN  QUICKLY.  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  USES  OF  FUNDS  FOR  STATE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS  AND  FOR  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  PARTNERSHIPS. 
FURTHER,  FEDERAL  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
SUPPORT  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES.  THESE 
FUNDS  SHOULD  SUPPLEMENT  THE  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE 
CONNECTING  ACTIVITIES  COMPONENT. 


THE  CONNECTING  ACTIVITIES  COMPONENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM  IS  CENTRAL 
TO  THE  PROGRAM'S  SUCCESS.  CURRENTLY  MANY  SCHOOLS  AND  EMPLOYERS  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  CARRY  OUT  THESE  ACTIVITIES,  AND  MAY  DECIDE  TO  CONTRACT- 
OUT  THESE  SERVICES.  THIS  SHOULD  BE  PERMISSIBLE  DURING  THE  EARLY 
STAGES  OF  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT.  HOWEVER,  AS  THESE  ACTIVITIES  ARE 
CENTRAL  TO  PROGRAM  OPERATION,  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  THE  INSTITUTIONS 
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THAT  WILL  BE  ULTIKATELY  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  DELIVERtNG  PROGRAMS  TO 
YOUTH  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THEM.  STATES  AND  LOCAL  ENTITIES  SHOULD  BE 
ENCOURAGED  TO  HAVE  SCHOOL/BUSINESS  PARTNERSHIPS  CONDUCT  THESE 
ACTIVITIES.  LEGISLATION  CAN  BE  FLEXIBLE  IN  PERMITTING  EITHER 
SCHOOLS  OR  BUSINESSES  TO  HAVE  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THESE 
FUNCTIONS  (E.G.  THE  FIDUCIARY  AGENT).  BY  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF 
IMPLEMENTATION,  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  SCHOOLS  AND  WORKPLACES  —  IN 
TOTNT  paoTNPQSHIP  — •  BE  FULLY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  CONNECTING 
ACTIVITIES  COMPONENT.  STATES  SHOULD  IDENTIFY  HOW  THESE  FUNCTIONS 
WTLL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  FUNDED  WHEN  THEIR  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS  END. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  APPLAUD  THE  LEGISLATION'S  PROVISIONS  THAT 
PROVIDE  DIRECT  FUNDING  TO  LOCAL  DISTRICTS  THAT  ARE  {PREPARED  TO 
IMPLEMENT  PROGRAMS,  AND  THE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  HIGH  POVERTY 
DISTRICTS.  WE  ASK  THAT  ELIGIBLE  DISTRICTS  FOR  THESE  FUNDS  INCLUDE 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  AND  BE  GEOGRAPHICALLY  DISPERSED 
ACROSS  THE  NATION. 


FINALLY,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  COMMEND  THE  H.R.  2884  PROVISIONS  THAT 
PROTECT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  BOTH  STUDENTS  AND  EXISTING  WORKERS  IN 
PROGRAMS  RECEIVING  THESE  FUNDS.  SPECIFICALLY,  I  REFER  TO  THE 
SAFEGUAIU)S  THAT  PROHIBIT  DISPLACEMENT  OF  ANY  CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED 
WORKERS  OR  REDUCTION  IN  THEIR  HOURS  OF  OVERTIME  WORK,  WAGES  OR 
EMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS,  AND  ENSURE  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  EXISTING  CONTRACTS 
FOR  SERVICES  OR  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS,  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
APPLICABILITY  OF  HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  AGAIN  THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
PROVIDE  INPUT  INTO  H.R.  2884  THE  AMERICAN  TEDERATION  OF  TEACHEK 
STANDS  READY  TO  SUPPORT  YOU  IN  YOUR  EFFORTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  PA9B 
THIS  MUCH-NEEDED  LEGISLATION.  PLEASE  FEEL  FREE  TO  CALL  ON  US.  IF 
THERE  ARE  QUESTIONS  THAT  YOU  HAVE  OF  ME,  I  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO 
RESPOND. 
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AFLrCIO  GUIDELINES  OS 
SKILL  TRAINING  AND  SCHOOLrTO-WORK  TRANSITION 
IN  THB  199QS  AND  BEYOND 


The  Amoriccn  workforce  today  is 
confronted  with  the  enormous  challenge  of 
remaining  competitive  in  the  face  of 
increasing  globat  competition  and  enormous 
technotogical  change,  tf  the  nation  is  to 
meet  this  chaNenge*  it  must  transform  its 
workforce  into  e  legion  of  highly  educated* 
trained  and  skiHed  workers.  The  debate  over 
how  to  achieve  this  goat  must  center  on 
what  has  succeeded*  not  on  what  has  failed 
in  the  past.  Expansion  of  that  success 
across  every  sector  of  society  must 
concentrate  on  the  education*  training  and 
skills  needed  in  the  workt. 

But  treining  alone  is  not  the  answer. 
The  government  needs  to  pursue  a  full 
employment  stretegy*  so  that  there  are  job 
opportunities  at  the  end  of  the  training. 

While  there  are  no  easy  answers,  a 
few  key  points  are  certain.  The  country  can 
buikJ  on  and  improve  existing  government- 
sponsored  training  programs*  but  it  cannot 
depend  upon  public  training  efforts  slone. 
With  the  repid  growth  in  the  number  of 
workers  needing  essistance*  the  private 
sector  shoukJ  be  required  to  do  substantially 
more  to  expand  skills  treining  for  eH  workers* 
whether  they  are  currently  employed* 
displaced  or  first-time  entrants  into  the  job 
market. 


LAKOe  PaitTIC»ATH)ii 

Full  and  continuing  labor  participation* 
labor  involvement*  end  labor  input  are  crucial 
to  all  training-related  areas.  The 
participation  of  workers  and  their 
representstives  mekes  for  better  quality  in 
work>re^ted  educetion,  training  and  skill 
standards.  In  additk>n*  such  participation  is 
vitsi  beceuse  workers  ere  those  most  deeply 
affected  by  the  r%9ulhM  of  treinif)g  and  setting 
of  skiU  standards. 

If  American  government  and  business 
are  serious  about  wanting  to  buikt  a  world 
class  workforce*   they   need  American 
workera  on  their  skie.  Workers  must  have  a 


voice  in  the  development  of  training 
programs*  and  they  must  feel  that  the 
training  will  benefit  them  in  some 
measurable  way. 


SCHOOl-TO-WOWC 

Rebuikting  America's  primary  and 
secondary  education  system  is  the  single 
most  important  thing  government  can  do  for 
both  the  business  community  snd  the  next 
generatkm  of  workers.  The  bask:  academic 
and  skW  levels  of  American  workers  snd 
youth  must  be  reised  if  they  are  to  master 
the  complex  technology  of  the  modern 
workplace.  l^eskJent  Clinton's  economic 
plan  IS  a  good  start  toward  buiUing  an 
education  and  training  system  that  can  meet 
this  challenge. 

The  AFL'CtO  supports  initiatives  to 
help  students  to  prepare  for  work  while  they 
are  stiN  in  school,  as  long  as  these  programs 
do  not  N^terfere  with  basic  academic  needs. 
School-to-work  transitk>n  programs  shoukt 
include  safeguarda  to  protect  broad-based 
educational  goala*  auch  as  linking  student 
participation  to  academic  achievement. 

A  structured  program  shoukl  lead  at  a 
minimum  to  a  high  school  diploma  based  on 
high  stsndards  and.  as  appropriate*  a  post- 
secondary  credential  or  a  certifk;ate 
indicating  a  level  of  occupational  skiU  has 
been  acliieved.  It  shoukt  provkJe  learning 
opportunities  for  students  with  specified 
measurable  goala  -  not  subsklies  for 
employers. 

Moreover*  workers'  compensation 
laws  and  state  and  federal  health  and  safety 
laws  shoukl  apply  to  all  school-to-work 
programs.  Young  people  shoukt  not  be 
placed  in  eny  occupation  that  is  hazardous* 
nor  shoukt  their  work  be  allowed  to  interfere 
wKh  their  normal  school  studies. 

Successful  school-to-work  training 
programs  exist  today  ki  various  registered 
joint  apprenticeship  programs,  particularly  in 
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the  organized  building  trades.  These 
programs  work  well  and  provide  the  skills 
needed  in  construction  and  other 
apprenticeabte  trades.  New  government- 
sponsored  initiatives  in  construction  wouM 
only  undermine  the  success  of  these  existing 
programs. 

In  addition,  schod-to-work  programs 
shouM  be  prevented  from  displacing  any 
currently  employed  workers,  including  those 
on  strike  or  other  legitimate  leave,  and  from 
subskiizing  employers  for  training  they  would 
normally  provkJe. 

In  creating  new  training  programs, 
government  shouM  took  to  the  existing 
reservoir  of  knowledge  and  experience,  such 
ts  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training,  state 
apprenticeship  councils,  state  government 
labor  officials  and  state  training  directors. 
Any  effort  to  create  comprehensive  training 
and  education  legislation  shouM  include 
consultation  with  these  experts  and  those  in 
industry  and  labor  who  are  most  closely 
aligned  with  the  occupations. 

School-to*wofk  programs  that  are 
predominantly  classroom-based  shouM  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Educatk>n.  Programs  that  are  predominantly 
based  in  the  workplace  shouki  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  state  labor  agencies.  The  two 
federal  departments  shouki  then  make  every 
effort  to  better  coordinate  their  training 
programs. 


STAWDAftPS 

Training  standards  must  be  set  not 
only  for  entry*tevel  workers,  but  to 
determine  job  competency  and  to  provkie  for 
the  attainment  of  higher  skill  levels.  These 
standards  should  be  developed  for  the 
industry  involved,  using  input  from  both 
labor  and  management,  with  the  ultimate 
goal  being  to  bring  people  up  to  standards, 
rather  than  to  bring  standards  down. 

Moreover,  programs  shouU  incorpor- 
rate  a  practk:e  uMd  by  successful  job 
trainers:  perk>dk;  evakiatk>n  and  upgrading 


to  improve  the  performance  of  the  programs 
and  to  keep  them  relevant  to  the  changing 
demands  of  the  workplace. 

All  employers  shouki  be  required  to 
list  all  job  vacancies  with  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service.  This  will  provkJe 
information  on  what  skills  are  required  in  the 
workplace  as  well  as  provkie  job  referral 
information  for  people  who  have  already 
attained  these  skills. 


Actively  EMPtoygp  Wobkers 

Training  programs  for  actively- 
employed  workers  must  reflect  the  needs  of 
both  workers  and  employers.  A  key  factor 
toward  achieving  this  goal  is  welcoming 
input  from  employees.  The  success  of 
union-negotiated  training  programs  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  this  type  of  input.  Workers 
should  have  an  equal  voice  through  their 
untons  in  determining  jointly  with  employers 
what  training  programs  will  be  created  and 
how  they  will  be  administered  and  operated. 

A  system  of  joint  labor-management 
committees  shouki  plan,  design  and 
administer  all  work-related  education  and 
training  programs. 

Where  workers  are  represented  by 
unions,  the  unions  should  select  the  labor 
members  of  these  committees.  In  non-union 
settings,  workers  shouki  be  selected  by 
secret  ballot  elections  of  non-supervisory, 
non-martagement  workers. 

The  biggest  roadblock  to  more 
employment-based,  work-related  training  is 
a  lack  of  interest  and  will  on  the  part  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  employers. 

The  AFL-CIO  insists  that  any 
legislation  relating  to  training  workers  shouki 
create  and  assure  opportunities  for  labor's 
full  participation,  as  weU  as  protect  labor 
standards. 

Training,    as   with   all  employee 
benefits,  must  be  available  to  all  front-line 
workers  equally.  Employers  shouki  be 
required  to  provkie  all  workers  with  an  equal 
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opportunity  to  share  in  funds  or  hours 
allocated  foe  education  and  training. 

We  believe  reasonable  alternatives  to 
proposed  payroH  assessments  for  training 
should  include  requiring  employers  to  provide 
at  least  a  basic  minimum  of  40  hours  of  job- 
related  training  or  educetion  in  addition  to 
other  legally  required  training  and  routine 
orientation  -  to  all  their  employees  in  the 
first  year  of  employment  and  every  two 
years  thereafter. 

Another  alternative  that  should  be 
considered  foe  expanding  private-sector 
training  programs  would  be  to  revise  federal 
procurement  policy  to  give  some  form  of 
credit  or  preference  to  contractors  who  have 
registered  joint  labor-management  training  or 
apprenticeship  programs.  This  approach 
could  be  used  for  infrastructure/construction 
projects*  service  contrects.  and  contracts  for 
the  procurement  of  goods. 

Workers  must  be  given  assurances 
that  when  they  improve  their  productivity 
through  upgrading  their  skills,  they  will  share 
in  the  gains  resulting  from  improved 
productivity. 

Although  stete  and  federal 
government  cennot  be  expected  to  provide 
training  for  the  entire  American  workforce  of 
some  1 25  million  people,  government  efforts 
can  be  bolstered  through  alternatives  such 
as  collective  bargaining.  Such  negotiated 
programs  already  provide  treining  at  no  cost 
to  the  government. 

 Collective  bargaining  offers  one  of  the; 

few  proven  evenues  for  promoting  new 
private  investment  in  training  for  both  new 
workers  as  well  as  actively  employed 
*  workers.  Treining  programs  established 
through  collective  bargaining  produce  highly 
skilled  end  qualified  workers  who  perform 
their  jobs  productively  and  efficiently. 

The  evkience  is  indisputable:  the 
most  successful  treining  programs  in  the 


United  Stetes  today  have  been  established 
through  collective  bargaining.  According  to 
the  report,  Anmfat*9  Chofe:'  Hfgh  Skm  or 
Low  Wogot,  five  of  six  of  the  top  training 
success  stories  in  the  United  States  were 
joint-labor  management  programs  esublished 
through  collective  bargaining.  Among  these 
progranrts  are  innovations  negotiated  in  auto, 
steel,  talecommunicetfons,  maritime, 
printing,  public  and  service  industries,  as 
well  as  others  in  transportation, 
manufacturing  end  cortstruction. 

Apprenticeship  training  programs  in 
the  U.S.  construction  irKtustry  are  known  to 
be  among  the  finest  in  the  worW.  One 
example  is  that  Poland  in  transition  to 
rebuilding  the  country  from  communism, 
turned  to  the  Americen  buiWing  trades  joint 
apprenticeship  progrems  as  a  model. 

If  America  is  serious  ebout  wanting  to 
achieve  k>ng-term  economic  success* 
collective  bargaining  shouM  be  promoted  by 
government,  business  and  tabor.  However, 
for  collective  bargaining  to  have  e  greater 
impact,  there  must  be  labor  law  reform. 
Unless  there  is  significent  reform  of  these 
laws,  efforts  to  revive  the  American 
economy  wiH  feU. 

The  labor  movement  has  an  overriding 
interest  in  reising  productivity  and 
competitiveness  through  high  performance 
and  high  wage  workplaces,  where  workers 
are  full  participants  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

Labor  organizations  end  workers 
realize  the  desirabilKy  of  high  skills.  They 
will  respond  positively  to  the  challenges 
ahead. 


May  4,  1993 
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Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  J.  Richard  Gaintner,  M.D., 
President  and  CEO,  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Gaintner.  Thank  you  and  good  morning.  My  name  is  Dr. 
Richard  Gaintner.  I  am  President  of  the  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  specialty  referral  tertiary 
care  and  msgor  teaching  and  research  affiliate  of  Harvard  Medical 
School.  The  Deaconess  nas  been  known  for  almost  100  years  as  a 
place  where  science  and  kindliness  is  combined  to  serve  the  people 
from  Greater  Boston  and  around  the  world.  However,  I  am  not  here 
today  to  talk  about  health  care  reform. 

I  am  here  to  address  another  kind  of  reform,  education  reform, 
and  more  specifically  school-to-work  transition  and  the  role  youth 
apprenticeship  can  play  in  revitalizing  the  educational  future  of 
America's  young  people. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  inviting  me  to  speak  this  morning  on 
the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act.  Those  of  us  involved  in 
school-to-work  programs  applaud  the  committee's  efforts  to  crafl;  a 
new  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  helping  the  youth  of  America 
make  the  difficult  transition  from  the  classroom  to  the  workplace. 

Over  the  course  of  a  decade  we  have  built  a  solid  foundation  in 
managing  school-to-work  programs  in  Boston  through  our  Private 
Industry  Council.  I  am  here  today  to  share  our  experiences  with 
one  program.  Project  Protech,  I  believe  what  we  have  learned  will 
help  the  committee  as  it  works  to  refine  the  School-to- Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act. 

The  Deaconess  is  one  of  seven  hospitals  participating  in  Protech, 
a  youth  apprenticeship  style  program  managed  by  the  Private  In- 
dustry Council  and  serving  students  in  three  high  schools  in  Bos- 
ton. Protech  is  a  two  plus  two  model,  which  means  students  are  en- 
rolled in  the  program  during  their  junior  and  senior  years  of  high 
school  and  continue  on  for  the  first  two  years  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

Students  receive  enriched  educational  instruction  in  school,  par- 
ticipate in  worksite  rotations,  and  project-based  learning  at  our 
hospitals  and  all  of  the  students  have  after-school  paid  jobs  as  well 
as  mentorships  with  hospital  personnel.  When  students  complete 
Protech,  they  will  have  a  high  school  diploma,  four  years  of  work 
experience,  professional  certification  in  the  occupation  of  their 
choice,  and  at  a  minimum  an  associate  degree. 

Some  of  the  students  have  already  decided  to  pursue  four-year 
degrees  at  a  college  or  university.  Other  hospitals  participating  in- 
clude Boston  City  Hospital,  Brigham  and  Women's,  Massachusetts 
General,  New  England  Baptist,  New  England  Medical  Center,  and 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  In  total  165  students  are  currently  en- 
rolled as  vouth  apprentices  in  Project  Protech's  health  component. 
As  a  result  of  the  success  of  Protech-Health,  a  new  group  of  75  stu- 
dents began  as  apprentices  in  the  financial  services  sector  this  Sep- 
tember. 

All  of  the  hospitals  participating  in  Protech  consider  the  program 
to  be  a  superb  -work  and  education  program,  and  although  this 
three-year-old  program  is  still  in  its  early  stages,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  youth,  apprenticeship  model  is  the  soundest  approach  to 
helping  students  make  the  difficult  transition  from  school  to  work 
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and  for  assisting  employers  in  training  their  workforce  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  also  believe  the  youth  apprenticeship  model  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
public  schools.  Why  is  youth  apprenticeship  so  effective?  First,  it 
creates  a  solid  and  very  real  connection  between  education  and 
work.  Students  find  that  what  they  learn  in  the  classroom  is  truly 
necessary  to  perform  important  tasks  and  to  succeed  on  the  job. 
They  see  for  themselves,  for  example,  that  learning  from  proper 
metric  measurements  in  math  and  chemistry  at  school  means  a  pa- 
tient will  receive  the  correct  dosage  of  a  medication  at  the  hospital. 

This  reliance  on  work-based  learning  with  its  unique  approach  to 
curriculum  development  and  its  connection  between  the  classroom 
and  the  worksite  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  this 

{routh  apprenticeship.  I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  protect  the 
anguage  in  the  legislation  that  ensures  that  work-based  learning 
and  earning  occupy  a  central  place  in  an  American  style  school-to- 
work  system. 

Youth  apprenticeship  also  encourages  professional  development 
among  teachers.  For  too  long  teachers  have  been  isolated  in  their 
classrooms  and  disconnected,  as  the  students,  from  the  demands  of 
the  workplace.  In  the  Project  Protech  model,  teachers  perform  what 
we  call  site  audits.  That  is,  they  examine  in  depth  the  duties  and 
tasks  of  departments  looking  specifically  for  kinds  of  learning  that 
must  be  mastered  for  a  professional  to  perform  effectively  within 
that  department.  Their  findings  are  then  codified  in  a  work-based 
learning  curriculum  that  is  used  to  instruct  students  in  the  class- 
room. 

One  of  the  unexpected  side  benefits  is  that  teachers  tend  to  mod- 
ify their  teaching  methods  and  approaches  not  only  with  Protoch 
students,  but  with  all  their  students.  The  benefit  therefore  ha&  a 
ripple  effect.  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  encourage  this  type  of 
professional  development  in  the  new  legislation. 

The  youth  apprenticeship  approach  also  has  universal  appeal 
among  students.  That  is,  the  approach  works  effectively  with 
noncollege-bound  youth,  students  with  bilingual  needs,  students  of 
all  economic  backgrounds,  and  even  some  special  education  youth. 
Again,  it  is  effective  because  the  approach  makes  learning  real  for 
students.  They  aren't  confined  to  a  classroom,  logging  seat  time 
while  learning  abstract  principles  or  facts.  Because  of  the  universal 
appeal  !  strongly-urge-lhe-jcommittee  to  resist  any  temptation  to 
limit  participation  to  certain  populations. 

Specific  target  groups  sucn  as  the  economically  disadvantaged 
certainly  need  to  have  access  to  high  quality  programs.  In  fact, 
over  80  percent  of  the  students  in  Protech  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged. However,  we  would  advise  against  attempting  to  limit 
enrollment  to  one  population. 

Concerning  the  issue  of  attracting  employers*  support,  we  have 
been  very  successful.  The  health  care  industry  is  the  third  largest 
employer  in  Boston,  and  we  have  been  incredibly  successful  and 
now  we  are  attracting  other  employers. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  role  of  the  Private  Industry 
Council  bringing  together  teachers,  employers,  government  officials 
at  a  State.  Federal,  and  local  level  has  been  absolutely  essential. 
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Madam  Chairperson,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  inviting  us, 
and  I,  too,  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Gaintner  follows:] 

Statement  of  J.  Richard  Gaintner,  M.D.,  President  and  CEO,  New  England 

Deaconess  Hospital 

Good  .norning.  My  name  is  Dr.  Richard  Gaintner.  Fm  President  and  CEO  of  the 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  New  England  Dea- 
coness Hospital  is  a  431-bed  specialty  referral,  tertiary  care  fadlity  and  a  msgor 
teaching  hospital  of  Harvard  Medical  School.  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  has 
long  been  known  for  combining  **science  and  kindliness "  and  we  are  justly  proud 
of  our  nearly  100  years  of  service  to  the  people  from  Greater  Boston  and  around 
the  world  who  come  to  us  seeking  medical  care. 

However,  I  am  not  here  today  to  speak  about  health  care  reform,  a  topic  of  great 
interest  both  here  in  Washington  and  across  the  country.  Instead,  I  am  here  to  ad- 
dress another  kind  of  reform:  education  reform  or  more  specifically,  school-to-work 
transition  and  the  role  youth  apprenticeship  can  play  in  revitalizing  the  educational 
future  of  America's  young  people. 

Let  me  begin  by  first  Uianking  the  committee  for  inviting  me  to  speak  this  morn- 
ing on  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act.  Those  of  us  involved  in  school-to-work 
programs  applaud  the  committee's  efforts  to  craft  a  new  piece  of  legislation  aimed 
at  helping  the  youth  of  America  to  make  the  difficult  transition  from  the  classroom 
to  the  workplace. 

Over  the  coiu*se  of  a  decade,  we  have  built  a  solid  foundation  in  managing  school- 
to-work  programs  in  Boston  through  our  local  Private  Industry  Council. 

I  am  here  today  to  share  our  experiences  with  one  program — Project  Protech — 
which  I  believe  will  help  this  committee  as  it  works  to  refine  the  Sdiool-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act. 

Wew  England  Deaconess  is  one  of  seven  hospitals  participating  in  Protech,  a 
youth  apprenticeship-style  program  managed  by  the  Private  Industry  Council  and 
serving  students  in  three  high  schools  in  Boston.  Protech  is  a  two-plus-two  model, 
which  means  students  are  enrolled  in  the  program  during  their  junior  and  senior 
years  9f  high  school  and  continue  on  through  the  firfet  two  years  of  postsecondary 
education.  Students  receive  enriched  educational  instruction  in  school,  participate  in 
worksite  rotations  and  project-based  learning  at  our  hospitals,  and  all  of  the  stu- 
dents have  after-school  paid  jobs,  as  w<:ll  as  mentorships  with  hospital  personnel. 
When  students  complete  Protech,  they  will  have  a  high  school  diploma,  tour  years 
of  work  experience,  professional  certification  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice  and, 
at  a  minimum,  an  associate  degree.  Some  of  the  students  have  already  decided  to 
pursue  four-year  degrees  at  a  college  or  university.  Other  hospitals  participating  in- 
clude Boston  City  Hospital,  Brigham  and  Women  s  Hospital,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  New  England  Baptist  Hospital,  New  England  Medical  Center  Hospital, 
and  St.  Elizabeth's  Medical  Center.  In  total,  165  boston  high  school  students  are 
currently  enrolled  as  youth  apprentices  in  Protech's  healtii  care  component  alone. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  Protech-Health  Care,  this  September,  a  new  group 
of  75  students  began  as  apprentices  in  the  financial  services  sector.  Protech  was  ini- 
tially funded  through  a  demonstration  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Our  challenge  today  is  to  move  beyond  our  role  as  a  demonstration  pilot  project,  and 
to  serve  large  numbers  of  students  in  Protech-like  programs  at  every  one  of  Boston's 
public  high  schools,  replicating  Protech  in  multiple  industries,  expanding  into  the 
utilities,  communications  and  environmental  industries.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
challenge,  there  must  be  the  implementation  of  a  national  school-to- worlc  system 
that  supports  such  effbrts. 

We  know  we  are  on  to  something  good:  or,  I  really  should  say  greati  In  fact,  all 
of  the  hospitals  participating  in  Protech  consider  the  program  to  be  a  superb  "work 
and  education"  program  in  which  they  have  ever  been  involved.  And,  although  this 
three-year-old  program  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  youth  apprenticeship  model  is  the  soundest  approach  to  helping  students 
make  the  difficult  transition  from  school  to  work  and  for  assisting  employers  in 
training  their  workforce  of  the  future.  We  also  believe  the  youth  apprenticeship 
model  IS  one  of  the  most  eflective  means  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
public  schools. 

Why  is  youth  apprenticeship  so  effective? 

First,  it  creates  a  solid  and  very  real  connection  be  tween  education  and  work.  Stu- 
dents find  that  what  they  learn  in  the  classroom  is  truly  nccessai^  to  perform  im- 
portant tasks  and  to  succeed  on  the  job.  They  see  for  themselves,  for  example,  that 
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knowing  proper  metric  measurements  means  a  patient  will  receive  the  correct  dos- 
age of  a  medicine. 

This  reliance  on  work-based  learning,  with  its  unique  approach  to  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  its  connection  between  the  classroom  and  the  worksite,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  youth  apprenticeship.  I  strongly  urge  Uie  committee  to 
protect  the  language  in  the  legislation  thct  ensures  that  work-cased  learning  and 
earning  occupy  a  central  place  in  an  American-style  school-to-work  system. 

Youtn  apprenticeship  also  encourages  professional  development  among  teachers. 
For  too  long,  teachers  nave  been  isolated  in  their  classrooms,  as  disconnected  as  the 
students  from  the  demands  of  the  workplace.  In  the  Protech  model,  teachers  per- 
form what  we  call  site  audits.  That  is,  they  examine  in  depth  the  duties  and  tasks 
of  whole  departments,  looking  specifically  for  kinds  of  learmng  that  must  be  applied 
for  a  professional  to  perform  effectively  within  that  department.  Their  findings  are 


 then  codified  in  a  work-based  learning  curriculum  that  is  used  to  instruct  students. 

One  of  the  unexpected  side  benefits  is  that  teachers  tend  to  modify  their  teaching 
methods  and  approaches  not  only  with  Protech  students,  but  with  all  their  students. 
The  benefit,  therefore,  has  a  ripple  effect.  Again,  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  en- 
courage professional  development  in  the  new  legislation. 

The  youth  apprenticeship  approach  also  has  universal  appeal  among  students. 
Tliat  is,  the  aT)proach  works  eftectively  with  non-college  bouna  youth,  students  v/idi 
bilingual  needs^  and  even  some  special  education  youth.  Again,  it  is  effective  because 
the  approach  makes  learning  real  for  students.  They  aren't  confined  to  a  classroom 
collecting  seat  time  while  learning  abstract  principles  or  facts  and  figures.  Instead, 
with  Protech,  they  constantly  apply  their  clasiroom  learning  to  the  everyday  de- 
mands of  the  workplace.  This  approach  works  well  for  the  wide  range  of  student 
populations  within  each  school. 

Because  of  this  universal  appeal,  I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  resist  any 
temptation  to  limit  participation  to  certain  populations.  Specific  target  groups,  such 
as  the  economically  disadvantaged,  certainly  need  to  have  access  to  high  quaUty 
programs.  Over  80  percent  of  the  students  in  Protech  are,  in  fact,  economically  dis- 
advantaged. However,  we  would  not  attempt  to  limit  enrollment  to  any  one  popu- 
lation. Rather,  as  much  as  possible,  the  demographic  makeup  of  programs  should 
mirror  the  student  population  as  a  whole,  rather  than  creating  an  artificial  cohort 
of  "at-risk"  students.  Such  a  designation  diminishes  the  potential  for  attracting 
broad-based  support  for  the  program. 

Concerning  the  issue  of  attracting  employer  support,  let  me  share  with  you  the 
reasons  New  England  Deaconess  end  my  colleagues  at  the  other  six  hospitals  be- 
came involved  in  Protech. 

Health  care  is  the  third  largest  employer  in  the  City  of  Boston,  behind  public 
service  and  financial  services.  Yet,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  students  from  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools  were  entering  health  care  jobs  or  postsecondary  health  care  train- 
ing. As  employers,  hospitals  are  experiencing  critical  shortages  in  several  key  occu- 
pations, such  as  medical  lab  technician,  radiologic  technologist  and  physical  therapy 
assistant.  To  fill  these  high-paying  positions,  we  have  had  to  recruit  from  outside 
the  United  States  to  attract  qualified  candidates. 

Project  Protech  specifically  and  youth  apprenticeship-style  programs  in  general 
allow  local  employers  to  recruit  and  train  a  workforce  right  in  its  own  backyard.  We 
as  employers  benefit,  the  students  benefit,  the  schools  benefit  and  the  local  economy 
benefits.  It  is  truly  a  winning  proposition. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  role  of  the  Private  Industry 
Council  (PIC).  We  are  very  fortunate  in  Boston  to  have  a  PIC  that  has  been  focusing 
on  school-to-work  issues  for  over  a  decade.  The  Boston  PIC  was  instrumental  in 
helping  strike  a  bargain  between  schools  and  employers,  known  as  the  Boston  Com- 
pact, that  has  helped  to  create  at  the  local  level  the  kind  of  initiatives  that  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  seeks  to  establish  nationwide.  For  over  a  decade, 
the  PIC  has  managed  a  career  service  for  high  school  students  by  outstationing  a 
corps  of  youth  organizers,  called  "Career  Specialists,"  right  in  the  schools.  These  PIC 
organizers  work  with  the  students  to  prepare  them  for  jobs,  help  them  to  focus  on 
career  opportunities  and  provide  them  with  a  sequence  of  after-school  jobs,  summer 
enniployment  and  jobs  upon  graduation. 
The  connection  between  school  and  work  does  not  simply  occur  by  chance.  Our 
-  experience  in  Boston  strongly  underscores  the  need  for  an  intermediary  organization 
like  the  PIC  to  make  that  connection  happen.  The  PIC  works  effectively  with  em- 
ployers, students  and  the  schools  to  ensure  that  the  priorities  and  concerns  of  each 
are  met. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  allowing  me  to  testify 
today.  Let  me  close  by  expressing  my  support  for  the  work  of  this  committee  and 
more  specifically  for  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  We  need  this  legislation 
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if  we  hope  to  provide  America's  youth  with  the  chance  to  achieve  the  economic  bene- 
fits we  as  a  Nation  hold  as  a  promise  for  them.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Gaintner. 

Mr.  Kazis,  Vice  President  for  Policy  and  Research,  Jobs  for  the 
Future,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Welcome. 

Mr.  Kazis.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Richard  Kazis. 
I  am  Vice  President  for  Policy  and  Research  at  Jobs  for  the  Future, 
a-  national  organization  which  works  on  strategies  for  workforce 
preparation,  including  school-to-work  transition. 

Since  1990,  I  have  directed  JFF's  national  youth  apprenticeship 
initiative,  and  we  have  provided  technical  assistance  to  more  than 
20  programs  across  the  country,  trying  to  link  school  and  work, 
academic  and  vocational  learning,  and  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  learning  much  in  the  way  envisioned  by  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act. 

T  national  perspective  that  I  speak  with  you  today. 

I  would  like  at  the  outset  to  stress  our  general  support  for  this  Act 
and  our  particular  support  for  some  of  its  creative  aspects. 

First,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  bill's  systems  focus.  It  clearly 
moves  beyond  funding  individual  demonstration  projects  to  encour- 
age State-level  system  building,  but  in  doing  so  it  does  it  realisti- 
cally, building  on  existing  efforts  rather  than  imposing  a  totally 
new  top-down  structure. 

It  encourages  creativity  and  improvement  through  a  competitive 
grants  process  that  allows  more  experienced  States  and  localities 
to  move  ahead  while  the  rest  are  encouraged  to  learn  from  them. 

Second,  we  believe  that  this  bill,  if  administered  as  intended, 
does  not  simply  provide  new  funding  for  old  programs.  The  com- 
bination of  program  elements  specified,  work-based  learning, 
school-based  learning,  connecting  activities  has  the  potential  to 
yield  significant  change  and  improvement  in  many  young  people's 
education,  employment  prospects  and  the  way  those  prospects  are 
organized. 

we  have  some  concerns  about  the  legislation  as  introduced.  I 
want  to  focus  on  three  areas.  They  are  the  centrality  of  employer 
involvement,  the  need  for  a  stronger  Federal  role,  and  clear  Fed- 
eral role  and  the  need  to  balance  flexibility  with  protections  in  any 
waivers  language.  We  believe  that  employer  investment  in  schools 
and  young  people  through  involvement  in  programs  that  combine 
school  and  work-based  learning  can  help  change  the  dynamics 
withm  schools,  breaking  some  of  the  inertial  tendencies,  generating 
new  alliances  between  teachers,  employers,  and  young  people  to 
challenge  kind  of  low  expectations,  business  as  usual. 

For  this  reason  maintenance  of  the  strong  employer-based  com- 
ponent is  essential.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  issues  related 
to  employers:  Why  paid  work  is  important  and  how  to  encourage 
employer  participation.  Reaching  significant  numbers  of  young  peo- 
ple with  school-to-work  options  will  require  creative  and  aggressive 
strategies  for  identifying  appropriate  work  placements  that  will  re- 
quire the  involvement  of  private  employers,  public  agencies,  labor 
unions,  community-based  organizations,  and  linkages  to  community 
and  national  service  and  to  school-based  enterprises  as  well. 

We  believe,  though,  that  the  connections  to  existing  employers 
provide  school-based  school-to-work  programs  with  their  power  as 
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instruments  of  education  and  school  reform  and  with  opportunity 
in  the  labor  market.  Further,  we  would  argue  that  some  element 
of  paid  work  provided  by  employers  is  critical.  Most  students  work 
anjrway.  If  their  experiential  learning  is  unpaid,  students  may  end 
up  juggling  two  jobs  and  their  school  schedule. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  students  have  to  be  paid  for  every 
moment  of  their  workplace  learning.  However,  some  element  of 
paid  work  should  be  incorporated  into  every  program.  As  soon  as 
you  focus  on  the  issue  of  paid  work,  the  issue  of  employer  incen- 
tives comes  to  the  fore.  The  megority  of  employers  that  we  work 
with  tell  us  that  they  are  not  interested  in  tax  credits  or  other  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  lower  the  cost  of  student  wages  and  training, 
so  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  don't  believe  that 
direct  financial  subsidies  to  individual  employers  are  warranted  at 
this  time. 

What  they  are  concerned  about  is  red  tape,  paperwork,  case  man- 
agement, the  cost  of  coordination,  and  I  think  the  role  of 
intermediaries  that  is  included  in  the  bill  is  useful  and  important 
in  this  context.  How  else  could  employer  participation  be  encour- 
aged? We  think  that  a  category  of  Federal  grants  to  industry  asso- 
ciations and  labor  organizations,  tied  to  standard-setting  efforts 
and  distinct  from  the  State's  system-building  grants  could  yield  in- 
creased employer  activity. 

Another  targeted  grant  program  could  fund  selected  applications 
from  leading  national  corporations  that  wish  to  implement  school- 
to-work  programs  in  multiple  branches  or  franchises  across  the 
country  which  would  be  difficult  under  the  current  bill  State-by- 
State  strategy. 

-  I  turn  now  to  the  need  for  a  stronger  Federal  role.  While  JFF  ap- 
plauds the  general  approach  of  building  a  national  system  from  the 
ground  up  irom  localities  and  States,  we  believe  Federal  leadership 
is  needed  in  several  areas,  including  greater  guidance  to  the  field, 
through  more  focused  lists  of  priority  activities  and  expected  out- 
comes  through  connecting  the  school-to-work  initiative  to  other 
Federal  initiatives,  particularly  national  skills  standards  and  the 
Perkins  Act,  through  providing  technical  assistance  and  coordinat- 
ing needed  research  and  development. 

I  am  going  to  focus  on  the  last  three.  In  terms  of  the  issue  of  con- 
necting school  to  work  with  other  Federal  initiatives,  the  Act 
should  be  consistent  with  and  supportive  of  Goals  2000,  the  pro- 
posed National  Skill  Standard  Board,  and  the  Perkins  Act. 

I  should  add  that  the  current  reauthorization  of  ESEA  should 
also  be  undertaken  in  the  same  spirit  of  coherence.  On  skills  stand- 
ards, we  think  that  the  establishment  of  skill  standards  State-by- 
State  would  be  a  tremendous  waste  of  time  and  money.  This  is  an 
appropriate  Federal  role  and  should  be  left  to  the  National  Skill 
Standard  Board,  assisted  by  the  grants  to  associations. 

On  the  Perkins  Act  we  feel  strongly  that  the  Perkins  Act  amend- 
ments of  1990  represent  a  very  strong  step  forward,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  provisions  of  this  Act  be  consistent  with  and  reinforce 
those  amendments.  In  particular  the  language  delineating  instruc- 
tion in  all  aspects  of  the  industry  should  be  used  in  the  bill. 

A  few  woras  on  technical  assistance  and  R&D,  both  of  these,  the 
need  for  capacity  building  and  the  need  for  research  and  develop- 
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ment  are  critical  Federal  responsibilities.  We  are  moving  into 
largely  uncharted  waters  in  this  whole  area  of  linking  school  and 
work,  and  I  think  in  terms  of  being  able  to  ensure  quality  and  to 
have  something  to  reflect  on  when  we  look  at  future  pieces  of  legis- 
lation therefore,  it  is  critical  that  the  technical  assistance  and  re- 
search and  evaluations  areas  be  strengthened  and  covered. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you 
today.  I  am  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kazis  follows:] 
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Richard  Kazis 


Vice  Pxesident  for  Policy  and  Research 


JOBS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My  name  is 
Richard  Kazis.  I  am  Vice  President  for  Policy  and  Research  at  Jobs  for  the 
Futtirc,  a  national  organization  based  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which 
since  the  mid-1980s  has  worked  on  strategies  for  workforce  preparation  and 
education  reform,  including  school-to-work  transition  efforts. 

Since  1990, 1  have  directed  JFFs  National  Youth  Apprenticeship  Initiative,  a 
program  to  build  and  assess  new  American  models  for  linking  employers 
with  schools  to  aeate  belter  career  pathways  for  young  people.  JFF  has 
provided  technical  assistance  to  more  than  twenty  programs  across  the 
country>-efforts  which  are  trying  to  link  school  and  work,  academic  and 
vocational  learning,  and  secondary  and  post-secondary  learning,  much  in  the 
way  envisioned  by  the  School-to-Work  Opportimities  Act.  We  have  also 
organized  several  meetings  of  almost  two  dozen  states  working  to  build  state- 
level  school-to-work  systems.  (A  list  of  these  programs  and  states  is  attached). 

In  the  course  of  our  work,  we  have  looked  closely  at  emerging  models  which 
link  school  and  work  in  intensive  ways.  We  have  assisted  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  in  the  design  of  their  efforts. 
We  have  also  performed  some  of  the  first  formative  evaluations  of  new 
programs,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  JFF  has  recently  completed  a 
national  study,  to  be  published  by  MDRC,  of  best  practices  in  worksite 
learning  and  employer  involvement  in  over  twenty  innovative  school-to- 
work  programs.  (A  list  of  ten  lessons  from  that  research  is  appended  to  this 
testimony.)  It  is  from  this  national  research  perspective  that  I  address  the 
Subcommittee  today. 

I  would  like,  at  the  outset,  to  stress  Jobs  for  the  Future's  general  support  for 
this  Act-and  our  particular  support  for  some  of  its  very  positive  and  aeative 
aspects.  First,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  bill's  "systems"  focus.  It  clearly 
moves  beyond  funding  isolated  demonstration  sites  to  encourage  state-level 
system-building.  This  bill  realistically  builds  on  existing  efforts,  rather  than 
imposing  a  wholly-new,  top-down,  structure.  And  it  encourages  flexibility, 
creativity,  and  improvement  through  a  grants  process  that  allows  more 
experienced  states  and  localities  to  move  ahead  while  those  less  experienced 
are  able  to  learn  from  the  pioneers.  (This  last  aspect  is  critical  to  ultimate 
system  quality,  and  I  would  strongly  caution  you  against  changing  the 
funding  mechanism  to  any  sort  of  formula  funding  of  all  states  at  the  same 
time.) 

Second,  at  the  level  of  program  definition,  we  believe  that  the  combination  of 
program  elements  specified  in  the  bill— work-based  learning,  school-based 
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learning,  and  connecting  activities— really  will  yield  significant  diange  and 
improvement  in  the  way  school  and  work  are  connected — and  in  many 
young  people's  education  and  employment  prospects.  This  is  not  just  more 
funding  for  existing  programs.  Rather,  it  is  a  framework  for  creating  new 
institutional  and  instructional  arrangements  in  this  country. 

We  do  have  some  concerns,  however,  about  the  legislation  as  introduced. 
We  believe  that  the  Subcommittee  should  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
following  three  areas: 

(1)  the  critical  importance  of  employer  involvement  and  the  work- 
based  learning  component  in  producing  desired  student  outcomes; 

(2)  the  need  for  a  dearer  Federal  role,  connecting  school-to-work  to 
other  Federal  initiatives  and  avoiding  wasteful  duplication  of 
efforts  at  the  state  and  local  levels;  and 

(3)  the  need  to  balance  flexibility  with  necessary  protections  in 
provisions  for  waiving  other  Federal  requirements. 

The  Importance  of  Employers  and  Wodc-based  Learning 
I  would  like  to  underscore  for  the  Subcommittee  the  critical  importance — and 
innovative  nature—of  the  bill's  emphasis  on  the  involvement  of  employers 
and  the  provision  of  structured  workplace  learning  opportunities. 

The  problems  facing  high  schools,  their  teachers,  and  their  students,  are 
deeply-rooted  and  structural.  Low-expectations  curricula,  uninformed  by  the 
realities  of  career  options  and  opportunities;  isolation  from  direct  knowledge 
of  employer  demands  and  community  needs;  and  the  powerful  inertial 
tendencies  of  schools  as  institutions-these  will  not  disappear  overnight 

We  believe,  though,  that  employer  investment  in  schools  and  young  people, 
through  involvement  in  programs  that  combine  work-  and  school-based 
learning,  can  help  change  the  status-quo  equation,  creating  more  motivated 
students,  more  employer  supporit  for  educational  goals,  and  more  teacher 
support  for  local  business  requirements.  Maintenance  of  a  strong  employer- 
based  component  in  the  Act  is  essential.  We  fear  that  initiatives  which 
collapse  back  fully  into  the  schools  will  lack  the  power  to  change  entrenched 
ways  of  behavior 

I'd  like  to  highlight  three  important  considerations  related  to  employers  and 
work-based  learning:  (1)  how  to  define  "employer";  (2)  whether  work  should 
be  paid;  and  (3)  how  to  encourage  employer  participation. 

(1)  Defining  **employer^:  Reaching  significant  numbers  of  young  people  with 
school-to-work  options  will  require  creative  and  aggressive  strategies  for 
identifying  appropriate  work  placements  for  students.  Private  employers. 
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public  agencies,  labor  unions  and  community-based  organizations  must  all 
play  a  part  Programs  must  pursue  aggressively  the  full  range  and  variety  of 
work-based  learning  opportxmities  that  they  can  identify  or  create.  Linkages 
to  community  and  national  service  and  to  school-based  entrepreneurial 
efforts  must  also  be  developed. 

We  believe,  however,  that  connections  to  existing  employers  (in  the  public, 
private,  and  non-profit  sectors)  provide  school-to-work  programs  their  power 
as  Instruments  of  education  reform.  School-based  strategies  alone  lack  the 
"feedback"  component  from  the  "real  world"  that  both  motivates  students 
and  integrates  teacher  and  employer  needs  and  expectations. 

School-based  options  must  be  a  part  of  a  broad  palette  of  school-to-work 
options  if  efforts  are  to  achieve  significant  scale,  partictilarly  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  However,  you  should  resist  attempts  to  soften  the  employer- 
based  work  experience  elements  of  this  bill. 

(2)  Paid  work:  We  believe  that  some  element  of  paid  work  is  very  important 
to  school-to-work  programs.  Most  students  work  anyway;  if  their  work-based 
learning  is  unpaid,  students  may  end  up  juggling  two  jobs  and  their  school 
schedule.  In  addition,  our  experience  indicates  that  employers  tend  to  take 
students  more  seriously  and  invest  more  in  their  learning  if  they  are  paying 
them.  Finally,  again  in  our  experience,  the  cost  of  student  wages  do  not 
appear  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  employers'  decisions  about  whether  to 
participate  in  school-to-work  programs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  students  have  to  be  paid  for  every  moment  of 
their  workplace  learning  component.  A  variety  of  approaches  are  currently 
being  tried  by  pioneering  programs,  ranging  from  pay  only  in  later  years  of 
work  to  full  pay  for  both  work-based  and  school-based  components. 
However,  some  element  of  paid  work  should  be  incorporated  into  every 
program,  along  with  an  attempt  to  structure  pay  to  increase  over  time,  as 
skills  and  on-the-job  responsibility  increase. 

(3)  Employer  participation:  In  the  course  of  our  work,  we  have  asked  many 
employers  whether  they  believe  that  financial  incentives  would  increase 
employer  participation.  Wliile  the  results  are  not  unanimous,  the  majority 
of  employers  tell  us  that  financial  incentives  to  lower  the  costs  of  student 
wages  and  training  are  not  their  primary  concern.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  believe  that  direct  financial  subsidies  to  individual 
employers  are  warranted  at  this  time. 

Paperwork,  red  tape,  and  the  costs  of  coordination  with  schools  and  families 
are  areas  of  greater  concern  for  employers.  We  have  seen  that  the  presence  of 
an  intermediary  organization,  to  take  administrative  burdens  off  the 
employers  by  taking  care  of  "connecting  activities,"  can  reduce  individual 
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employer  costs  and  encourage  greater  partidpatioiu  The  indusion  of  this 
component  in  the  program  elements  should  be  maintained. 

An  important  additional  means  of  encouraging  employers  to  partidpate  in 
these  efforts^-whidi  should  be  added  to  the  current  provisions  of  the  Act- 
would  be  to  provide  support  for  both  employer  assodations  and  trade  unions 
to  take  leadership  roles.  We  believe  that  a  category  of  grants  to  industry 
assodations  and  to  labor  organizations/  tied  to  standards-setting  efforts  and 
distinct  from  the  state  system-building  grants,  would  yield  both  increased 
employer  activity  and  the  curricula,  standards,  networks,  and  other  tools  that 
could  make  employer  partidpation  less  onerous. 

Similarly,  an  additional  area  in  which  targeted  grant  funding  could  expand 
the  scale  of  employer  partidpation  would  be  to  fund  selected  applications 
from  leading,  national  corporations  that  wish  to  implement  school-to-work 
programs  in  multiple  branches  or  franchises  across  the  country.  Under  the 
current  bill,  such  corporations  would  have  to  work  on  a  state-by-state  basis, 
which  might  discourage  such  efforts.  Applications  for  such  grants  should, 
however,  contain  provisions  for  ultimately  connecting  to  the  state-  and  local- 
level  school-to-work  partnerships  specified  in  the  Act 

The  Need  for  a  Stronger  Federal  Role 

The  Act  aims  to  create  a  national  sdiool-to-work  system,  but  the  Federal  role 
envisioned  is  weak,  primarily  consisting  of  a  *let  50-plus  flowers  bloom** 
approach  that  could  limit  progress  toward  a  coherent  and  high-quality, 
national  system. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  JFF  applauds  the  general  approach  of  designing 
and  implementing  school-to-work  delivery  systems  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.  But  Federal  leadership  is  appropriate  and  needed  in  areas  in  which 
state  and  local  action  would  be  piecemeal  and  ineffident  These  indude: 
articulating  the  vision  and  priorities  of  the  new  systein;  connecting  the 
school-to-work  initiative  to  other  Federal  initiatives,  particularly  National 
Skill  Standards  and  the  Perkins  Act;  providing  technical  assistance;  and 
coordinating  needed  research  and  development 

Vision  and  Priorities.  Both  Congress  and  the  Administration  should  play  a 
strong  leadership  role  in  articulating  and  promoting  a  different  vision  for 
how  we  prepare  young  people  for  productive  careers  and  dtizenship. 
Leadership  will  be  needed  to  overcome  the  obstades  of  constituendes 
guarding  predous  turf  and  a  public  that  thinks  the  system  is  failing 
everywhere  but  in  their  own  back  yard.  In  the  particulars  of  this  bill,  it  will 
also  require  a  greater  focus  on  setting  priorities  for  state  and  local  programs. 

The  Act  as  cunentiy  %vritten,  has  long  lists  of  allowable  activities,  but  sets  no 
priorities  among  them.  For  example,  we  l>elieve  that  identifying  and  building 
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broad-based,  state-level  partnerships  and  establishing  state  labor  market 
information  systems  should  be  higher  priorities  than  investment  in  state- 
level  skill  standards;  but  Section  202  (c)  currently  treats  all  of  these  aspects  as 
equal  options. 

Connecting  School-to-Work  to  Other  Federal  Initiatives.  The  School-to- 
Work  Opporttmities  Act  should  be  consistent  with  and  supportive  of  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act*s  proposed  National  Skills  Standards  Board 
and  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 

Skill  Standards,  The  bill  as  currently  written  suggests  that  states  should  create 
statewide  occupational  standards  that  "^take  into  account**  the  work  of  the 
National  Skill  Standards  Board  if  Congress  passes  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  If  one  important  goal  is  to  create  occupational  aedentials 
which  can  be  used  across  the  nation  by  our  mobile  population,  then  the 
establishment  of  skill  standards,  state  by  state,  will  be  a  tremendous  waste  of 
time  and  money.  This  is  an  appropriate  Federal  role  and  should  be  left  to  the 
National  Skill  Standards  Board,  assisted  by  the  process  of  grants  to  industry 
associations,  which  I  suggested  earlier. 

The  Perkins  Act,  Jobs  for  the  Future  feels  strongly  that  the  1990  Perkins  Act 
amendments  represent  a  major  step  forward  in  occupational  and  educational 
preparation  in  this  country,  particularly  the  concepts  of  integration  of 
academic  and  vocational  education  and  instruction  in  "all  aspects"  of  an 
industry.  Perkins  is  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  traditional  practice  of  tracking 
students  into  mutually  exclusive,  "college  prep  and  *nowhere  prep'" 
divisions,  and  it  is  already  having  a  signlHcant  impact  in  schools  across  the 
country. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  provisions  of  the  School-to-Work 
Opporttmities  Act  be  consistent  with  and  reinforce  the  strengths  of  the 
Perkins  Amendments.  In  particular,  this  means  that  the  Perkins  language 
delineating  instruction  in  "all  aspects"  of  an  industry  should  be  utilized  in 
H.B.  2884,  rather  than  the  weaker  "elements"  of  an  industry  found  in  the 
current  version. 

In  advocating  for  "all  aspects"  instruction  in  school-to-work  programs, 
however,  we  are  not  calling  for  workplaces  and  schools  to  each  provide  such 
all-encompassing  instruction  as  some  may  advocate.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  realistic  to  demand  this  from  all  employers  providing  Jobs  and  work 
experience,  particularly  small  ones.  Rather,  each  program  should  be  expected 
to  expose  students  to  "all  aspects,**  with  program  partners  figuring  out  how 
best  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

Federal  Technical  Assistance  and  Research  and  Development  The  bill 
currently  provides  for  a  Federal  role  in  these  areas.  In  the  area  of  technical 
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assistance,  I  simply  note  that  our  experience  shows  that  practitioners  from 
both  industry  and  education  have  found  that  learning  about  school-to-work 
from  experienced  peers  has  been  the  most  compelling  leduiical  assistance 
method.  We  hope  that  federal  resources  will  be  used  in  ways  that  maximize 
such  interaction  and  learning. 

In  the  area  of  researdi  and  development  I  would  suggest  that  six  areas  be 
specified  as  research  priorities:  (1)  the  costs  and  beneHts  of  participation  to 
employers  and  the  likely  effects  of  fiiumdal  incentives;  (2)  needed  changes  in 
teacher  training  and  school  marugement;  (3)  issues  of  access  for  underserved 
populations,  including  out-of-school  youth;  (4)  strategies  for  moving  quality 
programs  to  large  scale;  (5)  the  roles  and  incentives  of  post-secondary 
institutions— particularly  community  and  technical  colleges— -in  school-to- 
work  efforts;  and  (6)  identifying  measurable  outcomes  that  should  be  used  in 
assessing  education  and  labor  market  reforms. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  Cuirent  Waivers  Provisions. 

In  its  waiver  provisions,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  is  clearly 

trying  to  allow  flexible  use  of  current  funding  streams  and  to  allow  these 

relatively  larger  pots  of  funding  to  melded  more  than  is  now  possible.  This  is 

an  admirable  goal,  but  doing  it  tluough  waivers  may  be  both  dtmisy  and 

problematic. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  be  «::s  spedfic-and  careful-as  possible  in 
detailing  the  piuposes  and  parameters  of  waiver  provisions,  for  several 
reasons:  (1)  to  avoid  tmcertainties  in  implementation  among  states  and 
localities;  (2)  to  ei\sure  that  Congressional  intent  in  existing  legislation  is 
protected;  and  (3)  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  different  lists  of  waivers 
contributing  to  more  fragment?.tion,  rather  than  coordination,  in  the 
education  and  training  system. 

In  dosing,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  for  their  work, 
which  shows  real  promise  for  improving  the  lives  of  the  three-quarters  of 
our  young  people  who  don't  enter  the  workplace  with  four-year  college 
degrees.  It  is  particularly  commendable  ^at  the  sponsors  have  acknowledged 
that  building  a  national  school-to-%vork  system  %vili  require  a  multi-year  effort 
and  have  proposed  a  funding  horizon  ^t  is  independent  of  and  longer  than 
the  political  cyde  of  national  elections.  Our  experience  shorn  that  even 
starting  up  a  local  program  gexterally  takes  two  to  three  years,  so  the  eight 
years  of  successive  appropriations  envisioned  to  get  a  national  system  up  and 
running  is  appropriate. 

'  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  very  promising  effort  to 
"reinvent  govenunent"  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Jobs  for  fhe  Future  Youtti  Apprenticeship  Sites 

Cambridge  Mmiklm$ett$ 

Cormll  Youth  ApprmHcaihip 

DitnatistmtiaHPrpjsct 

BrootiuCouMtiffNtwYofk 

CraftsmmiMhip  2000 
Tul$M,  OkUthamu 

Health  Ocatpations  Program 
Kaiamazoo  County^  Michigan 

Oakland  Health  and  Bioecianca  Academy 
Oakland,  California 

Pasadena  Graphic  Arte  Academy 
Pasadena,  California 

Pennsylvania  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program 
Sites  in  Pittehurgh,  Philadelphia 
Williamsport  and  Yotk^'Laneaster 

Pidkens  County  You^  Apprenticeship  Program 
Easley,  South  Carolina 

Project  ProTedi-Health  Care 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Roosevelt  Renaissance  2000 
Portland,  Oregon 
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Jobs  for  the  Fatuxe  State  Youth  Apprenticeship  Cdnsortium  Membeis 

Cmlifomim 

GMorpa 

minoU 

Indimnm 

Iowa 

KmuM 

Maitu 

Michigan 

Mbmtsotm 

New  Jer$4y 

New  York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penneyhanim 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Wieconein 
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JOBS    FOR    THE  FUTURE 


lilSMMMdiuMtttAvt. 
CMMdflt,  MA  02140 

FAX  Ml-2799 


Ten  Elements  of  Quality 
SchooHo-Work  Transition  Programs: 
Lessons  From  the  Field 


(1)  Parincri  foraially  i^ree  on  progzim  goals  uul  how  to  achieve  thettt 

(2)  A  ItarxUng  plan  ttructurte  student  «»cp«rience$  at  the  worksite. 

(3)  Work«bas«d  experiences  promote  deTclopment  of  broad,  translcrable  sUUs. 

(i)  School-based  activitiee  help  students  distill  and  deepen  lessons  of  %rark 
experience. 

(5)  Necessery  admixUstrativt  functions  are  dearly  defined  and  appropriate  staff 
art  assigned  to  coordinate  the  program. 

(6)  Orienletion  and  work-readiness  training  are  provided  to  students  before 
placement  at  the  worksite. 

C7)  Orientatiocv  training,  and  on-going  support  are  provided  to  worksite  and 
school  staff. 

(8)  Mentoring  and  counseling  services  crtate  a  supportive  learning 
environment  for  students.  -m^^Kyr-^ 

(9)  Student  learning  at  the  worksite  is  carefully  documented  and  assessed. 
(10)  Quality-control  mechanisms  are  built  into  program  design. 


ftoHilhtMhooti4x%LmitiiiiThmtffi  HbHt  a  iKhnkal  aMiMnoe  guide  wriHm  by  fbbi  for  Iht 
Mie  ai^  peMM  by  MHipeiiw  Dmnita 
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Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Thank  you.  As  the  acting  Chair  I  am  going  to 
yield  to  the  Ranking  Minority  Leader  Member,  and  have  him  start 
with  the  questioning. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Thank  vou  very  much. 

First  of  all,  to  Mr.  Pauly,  if  you  are  Jane's  husband  I  am  envious, 
but  don't  tell  my  wife  that. 
Mr.  Pauly.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Okay,  that  takes  care  of  that.  You  stress  through- 
out your  testimony  the  importance  of  reaching  students  in  the  9th 
or  10th  grade.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  is  way  too  late, 
and  I  would  ask  you  to  comment  on  that. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  talk  about  a  gentleman  in  my  dis- 
trict who  has  been  very  successful  in  business  and  has  given  back 
dramatically  to  the  community.  One  of  the  things  that  he  has  done 
is  financed  a  program  of  this  nature  with  fifth  and  sixth  graders 
of  central  city  York,  and  it  is  something  that  in  your  research  you 
might  want  to  go  and  visit  because  it  is  unbelievable  the  strides 
they  have  made  with  these  youngsters  who  may  have  never  before 
seen  the  importance  of  preparing  for  work  or  being  on  time  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature. 

The  fact  that  you  talked  so  much  about  9th  and  10th  grades,  do 
you  believe  that  that  is  not  too  late  to  really  start  this  effort? 

Mr.  Pauly.  Mr.  Goodling,  for  purposes  of  legislation  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mandate  nationwide  starting  school-to-work 
programs  in  very  early  grades,  although  clearly,  as  you  are  aware 
of  terrific  programs  that  start  in  quite  early  grades,  I  have  seen 
some  of  those  programs  myself.  We  looked  at  16  programs.  Four  of 
those  programs  initially  started  in  grade  11. 

This  was,  of  course,  outside  of  any  State  or  national  mandate.  In 
those  four  programs  they  decided  for  their  own  purposes  that  they 
needed  to  change,  to  start  in  grade  9  or  10  because  they  were  miss- 
ing opportunities  to  work  with  kids  who  had  dropped  out  by  the 
time  that  grade  11  rolled  around.  Once  they  made  the  change  and 
started  in  grade  9  or  10,  they  had  much  greater  success,  and  that 
the  three  or  four  years  of  high  school  did  prove  to  be  enough  time 
for  them  to  work  effectively  with  their  target  population. 

Seven  other  programs  had  started  from  the  time  of  their  design 
phase  to  work  in  grades  9  or  10.  They  also  had  relatively  good  suc- 
cess in  working  with  a  broad  range  of  students,  including  students 
across  the  range  of  the  achievement  distribution. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Miss  Cortese,  I  told  Secretary  Reich  when  he  was 
in  my  district  that  unless  he  can  bring  organized  labor  into  the 
21st  century,  when  we  talk  about  apprenticeships,  nothing  very 
successful  is  going  to  happen,  so  the  message  I  would  give  you  to 
take  back  to  your  leader  is  that  I  will  expect  him  to  help  the  Sec- 
retary cause  that  transition  to  take  place. 

My  question  to  you,  you  talk  about  making  sure  that  we  don't 
substitute  this  money  for  anything  else  and  that  we  make  sure 
that  it  is  an  organized  public  school  effort,  et  cetera.  What  do  you 
suggest?  What  can  we  do  in  this  legislation  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready dropped  out,  not  only  those  who  have  dropped  out,  but  are 
still  in  school,  but  also  those  who  have  literally  dropped  out.  Do 
you  see  an  effort  here  that  we  should  be  dealing  with  this  popu- 
lation? 
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Ms.  CORTESE.  Well,  in  most  cases  many  students  who  have 
dropped  out  are  sometimes  very  reluctant  to  go  back  to  the  setting 
from  which  they  dropped  out  of,  so  I  think  that  what  we  have  to 
look  at  in  this  piece  of  legislation  is  perhaps  at  integrating  the  aca- 
demics at  *.he  worksite  where  students  who  have  dropped  out  feel 
more  comfortable  rather  than  going  back  to  the  high  schools  that 
they  left. 

I  think  communitv  colleges  also  two-year  institutions  also  offer 
us  an  opportunity  while  we  are  bringing  them  up  to  the  high  school 
diploma  level  in  the  community  college  setting  to  entice  them  back, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  if  this  were  structured  cor- 
rectly and  that  we  were  actually  doing  academics  onsite,  which  are 
some  of  the  programs  we  are  piloting  in  New  York,  that  students 
would  be  less  reluctant  to  come  back  because  they  are  not  reenter- 
ing the  same  institution  that  supposedly  they  "failed,"  in  quotes, 
out  of,  so  I  think  allowing  that  kind  of  flexibility  in  the  planning 
would  do  a  lot  to  bring  dropouts  back  in. 

The  other  thing  is  if  the  dropout  sees  that  there  is  an  rncentive 
for  being  involved  in  the  program;  that  it  is  not  a  make-work  pro- 
gram, that  it  actually  will  lead  to  a  job,  that  they  will  be  getting 
training  that  is  relevant  to  that  job,  and  many  times  in  just  the 
academic  areas  that  is  pretty  lacking. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Shirley  Chisholm  many,  many  years  ago  would 
sit  on  the  floor  and  say  to  me  pretty  much  the  same  thing  you  just 
said,  we  send  them  back  to  the  situation  they  left  instead  of  some 
alternative  program. 

Dr.  Gaintner,  I  liked  your  phrase  "earning  and  learning."  What 
have  been  the  incentives  for  the  medical  profession  and  administra- 
tors of  hospitals  to  participate  in  this  kind  of  program  and  should 
there  be  something  in  our  legislation  to  really  encourage  others  to 
participate?  And  how? 

Dr.  Gaintner.  Well,  I  basically  agree  with  what  was  said.  I  don't 
think  employers,  that  incentives  for  employers  are  really  where  it 
is  at.  I  think  that  what  we  have  learned,  the  importance  in  the 
Boston  program  is  this  Private  Industry  Council,  this  PIC  where 
employers  from  a  variety  of  industries,  where  the  superintendent 
and  others  from  the  school  system,  where  local  officials  and  State 
ofTicials  and  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  come  to- 
gether. The  reason  healt  :i  care  got  involved  is  only  1  percent  of  the 
student  graduates — <  ^he  graduates  from  the  Boston's  public 
schools  were  entering  the  health  arena,  and  we  saw  a  desperate 
need  for  the  future  for  training  health  workers,  and  it  has  been  re- 
markable. 

I  think  the  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  what  a  lot  of 
these  kids  need  really  are  role  models.  They  find  them  in  the  work 
setting.  Just  as  I  mentioned  that  the  teachers  come  into  our  set- 
ting, we  go  into  the  school  setting  and  learn  about  the  schools  as 
well  and  modify  what  we  do  and  how  we  approach  it,  so  I  guess, 
I  think  that  the  employers  are  very  happy  to  undertake  their  part 
of  the  role. 

The  real  cost  of  the  program  is  in  the  counselors,  the  career  spe- 
cialists in  the  high  schools  and  working  with  the  kids  and  the 
teachers  and  the  employers  to  facilitate  the  program. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  I  write  to  multi-million  dollar  athletes  and  enter- 
tainers all  the  time  and  say  what  they  could  provide  most  to  this 
country  are  role  models.  Few  do  unfortunately,  and  not  sufficiently. 
My  time  has  run  out.  Richard,  I  will  have  to  get  you  at  another 
time. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Owens.  I  have  no  questions. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  sorry,  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time. 
Ms.  Wcx)LSEY.  We  will  come  back  to  you  later.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman,  but  I  will  pass 
this  time. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  I  am  getting  bullied  over  here,  so  Mr.  Hoekstra. 

Mr.  Hoekstra.  Thank  you.  We  were  wondering  if  you  were  going 
to  get  back  to  this  side. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Well  now  if  you  said  you  didn't  have  a  question, 
I  would  have  gone  on  to  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Hoekstra.  It  is  nice  to  be  up  here.  All  the  hearings  on 
health  care  sitting  at  the  end  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  chance  to 
ask  a  question,  so  we  will  see  how  we  can  do  today. 

Mr.  Pauly,  in  terms  of  your  research  on  the  different  programs, 
I  am  really  interested  in  whether  you  did  any  kind  of  time  study, 
for  example,  how  fast  these  programs  have  changed  over  the  last 
five  years  and  what  they  looked  like  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Pauly.  Representative  Hoekstra,  most  of  the  programs  are 
quite  new.  They  have  started  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  All  of 
them,  including  the  handful  that  have  more  experience  have  been 
adapting  and  changing.  These  are  dynamic  programs.  Let  me  give 
one  example. 

There  are  a  number  of  career  academies  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia that  have  received  State  funding.  Those  are  programs  that 
have  a  three-  or  four-year,  in-school  component  and  a  shorter  work 
coinponent,  usually  a  summer  internship.  A  number  of  them  are 
trying  to  upgrade  their  work-based  learning  components  to  resem- 
ble the  youth  apprenticeship  model  of  more  intensive  work-based 
training,  so  they  are  trying  to  upgrade  that  piece  of  their  activities. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  changes  that  programs  are  experi- 
menting with,  changing  the  grade  level  at  which  they  start,  for  ex- 
ample, so  as  they  learn  about  how  to  make  the  program  work,  they 
are  incorporating  those  ideas,  and  we  tried  to  in  our  remarks  today 
and  in  the  report  that  we  will  be  releasing  soon,  let  all  of  the 
schools  and  employers  around  the  country  know  about  some  of 
those  ideas. 

Mr.  Hoekstra.  Do  you  have  any  concern  about  Federal  legisla- 
tion that  might  inhibit  some  of  the  creativity  if  it  got  too  specific? 

Mr.  Pauly.  We  support  the  approach  taken  in  the  draft  legisla- 
tion that  allows — that  does  not  prescribe  a  single  national  model 
and  that  allows  localities  to  use  those  program  elements  they  think 
are  best.  At  the  same  time  we  think  that  it  does  make  sense  to  re- 
quire all  programs  to  provide  certain  core  elements;  for  example 
the  integration  of  academic  and  occupational  instruction,  strong 
support  for  students,  and  a  work-based  learning  experience  that  is 
carefully  monitored  and  has  a  written  training  agreement. 
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Those  are  things  that  can  be  carried  out  in  lots  of  different  wavs 
that  reflect  local  circumstances,  but  that  all  students  across  the 
country  are  likely  to  be  able  to  benefit  from. 

Mr.  nOEKSTRA.  Later  in  your  testimony  you  also  talk  about  lim- 
its on  students*  eligibility  and  that  there  shouldn^t  be  any  limits. 
Did  you  find  that  most  of  the  programs  that  you  investigated  had 
no  problems  with  capacity,  for  example,  too  many  students  trying 
to  get  in? 

Mr.  Pauly.  That  is  correct.  A  few  were  oversubscribed.  They 
used  such  techniques  as  a  lottery  or  first  come-first  served  to  deter- 
mine which  students  got  in.  Most  of  the  programs  did  try  to  expand 
their  capacity  when  they  had  more  students  interested.  By  offering 
services  to  ail  students  who  are  interested,  you  get  away  from  the 
problem  of  having  students  who  don't  want  to  he  there,  so  even 
students  who  may  have  had  problems  in  school  in  the  past  with 
academic  failure,  if  they  want  to  be  in  the  program,  they  are 
strongly  motivated.  That  really  gives  the  program  an  opportunity 
to  serve  them  effectively  alongside  of  students  who  have  done  well 
in  school  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Great.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Roemer. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you.  First  of  all,  again,  we  appreciate  your 
time  here  before  the  committee  and  your  expertise  on  this  issue, 
which  is  very  important  to  us.  We  have  seen  the  Education  Depart- 
ment and  the  Labor  Department  work  very  closely  together.  Sec- 
retary Reich  and  Secretary  Riley,  in  formulating  the  outlines  for 
this  school-to-work  program. 

How  do  we  encourage  at  the  local  level  the  same  kind  of  partner- 
ships that  we  are  going  to  need,  the  same  kind  of  cooperation  that 
we  are  going  to  need  to  implement  this  kind  of  program?  In  my  dis- 
trict we  have  a  program  called  Connect,  whicn  is  working  at  the 
local  level  where  we  have  unions  and  labor,  where  we  have  busi- 
nesses, where  we  have  community  leaders  and  hospitals  and  so 
forth  working  together  already  to  seek  to  implement  this  legislation 
once  it  passes. 

What  kinds  of  recommendations  do  you  have  that  we  can  gather 
these  people  together  at  the  local  level  to  ensure  that  when  we  pass 
it  that  it  will  work  and  that  we  build  on  the  existing  structure,  but 
we  also  are  creative  enough  and  bold  enough  to  see  and  develop 
some  new  ideas  to  experiment  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Kazis.  I  think  that  the  whole  issue  of  what  is  the  organiza- 
tion or  the  institutional  arrangement  that  is  going  to  enable  the 
kind  of  connecting  work  that  needs  to  be  done  at  the  local  level, 
and  for  that  matter  it  is  at  the  State  level,  you  have  the  same  issue 
up  at  the  next  level.  I  think  it  is  critical.  I  think,  again,  as  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Act,  I  think  a  lot  of  experimentation  right  now  is  really 
important  because  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
MDRC  studied  and  the  prorrams  that  we  work  with,  in  many  of 
them  you  will  see  an  intermv^iary  organization  that  plays  that  con- 
necting role,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  a  business  organization. 

In  some  cases  it  is  a  nonprofit  created  solely  for  that  purpose.  In 
some  cases  it  is  within  the  schools.  I  don't  think  we.  know  yet  what 
kind  of  elements  that  would  make  for  success  except  I  think  there 
are  hints  that  you  know  who  needs  to  be  at  the  table.  You  know 
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that  it  needs  to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible — ^business,  labor,  the 
schools,  postsecondary,  community-based  organizations,  but  I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that  I  would  recommend  is  that  in  the  re- 
search agenda  that  accompanies,  the  next  period  of  experimen- 
tation when  the  Act  passes,  I  think  an  important  area  of  research 
would  be  to  look  at  what  does  it  take,  what  are  the  elements  that 
make  for  a  successful  intermediary,  what  do  they  need,  what  con- 
stitutes the  glue  and  what  makes  it  work  at  the  local  level 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  for  that  glue  or 
those  variables? 

Mr.  Kazis.  In  terms  of— well,  in  terms  of  what  kind  of  organiza- 
tion or  what? 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Well,  in  terms  of  what  kind  of  organization,  what 
kind  of  participants  we  have,  or  what  kind  of  recommendations 
they  make  to  actually  implement  the  program  at  the  local  level 

Mr.  Kazis.  Well,  I  think  implementation  at  the  local  level,  again, 
will  really  vary  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  players  that  are 
around  the  table,  so  I  think  the  important  thing  about  the 
intermediary  is  getting  the  right  players  around  the  table.  That 
means  it  has  to  be  an  organization  or  an  entity  that  has  credibility 
in  the  employer  community  and  with  the  schools  and  not  just  the 
high  schools  and  not  just  in  one  district,  either, 

Ms.  WoOLSEY.  Mr.  Roemer,  Dr.  Gaintner  wants  to  respond. 

Dr.  Gaintner.  I  would  just  add  to  that,  I  agree.  I  think  ulti- 
mately for  things  to  work  you  need  committed  people,  and  I  think 
in  our  situation  really  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  business  lead- 
ers, the  superintendent  of  the  school  system,  people  who  are  really 
committed  to  this  getting  together,  I  think  that  is  what  ultimately 
makes  it  successful 

Ms.  CORTESE.  I  think  one  way  of  doing  it  especially  where  there 
is  no  existing  glue,  so  to  speak,  is  to  specify  the  stakeholders  that 
need  to  be  involved,  and  it  doesn't  have  to  be  an  inclusive  list  or 
an  exclusive  list,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  point  peo- 
ple in  the  right  direction  of  the  significant  stakeholders,  and,  of 
course,  the  incentive  for  doing  that,  because  there  is  provision  for 
local  grants,  too,  is  that  they  could  receive  some  moneys  for  carry- 
ing out  activities,  but  I  do  think  it  needs  to  specify  things  like  labor 
and  teachers  and  maybe  other  people  from  the  school  district,  com- 
munity organizations,  the  business  part,  so  I  think  specifying  those 
would  be  one  way  of  ensuring  that  you  are  going  to  get  it  where 
you  don't  have — and  then  eventually  when  you  talk  about  the  con- 
necting activities,  by  the  third  year  I  think  that  probably  school 
and  business  should  be  able  to  relate  pretty  directly  and  work  out 
their  activities,  but  initially  I  think  you  need  to  identify  the  stake- 
holders. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Let  me  follow  up  with  a  question  to  you  as  well 
How  do  you  define  the  role  of  teachers  in  the  school-to-work  pro- 
gram, developing  curricula  and  programs  and  so  forth.  Secondly,  in 
what  ways  do  we  specifically  focus  upon  young  women  in  the 
schools  so  that  we  are  not  discouraging  them  or  only  orienting 
these  programs,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  toward  young  men. 

It  seems  that  oftentimes  these  programs  are  targeted  toward 
young  men  when,  in  fact,  many  of  the  young  women  want  to  par- 
ticipate but  are  stereotyped  out  of  them  or  discouraged  out  of  them. 
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Ms.  CORTESE.  The  role  of  teachers  I  see  certainly  providing  lead- 
ership on  the  State  and  local  teams  and  part  of  the  planning  is 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  I  am  doing  in  the  State  of  New  York 
for  program  planning,  certainly  in  curriculum  development,  which 
I  think  is  developmentally  essential. 

I  guess  there  is  an  argument  that  maybe  you  need  to  get  the 
workplace  part  going  without  the  curriculum,  but  I  think  that  then 
you  get  a  very  disjointed  effort.  You  don*t  get  an  integrated  ap- 
proach. In  fact,  even  the  legislation  perhaps  makes  too  much  of  a 
distinction  between  workplace  learning  and  school-based  learning. 
I  mean,  in  effect  they  should  be  one  and  the  same,  and  so  maybe 
another  way  of  strengthening  the  proposed  piece  of  legislation  by 
not  making  that  look  like  it  is  going  in  two  different  directions  or 
that  it  is  separated,  because  in  most  successful  programs  they  are 
integrated,  so  I  think  the  teachers  can  be  involved  also  in  staff  de- 
velopment. 

This  is  a  whole  new  concept,  and  this  is  not  going  to  affect  the 
normal,  as  I  see  it,  vocational  type  that  went  through  programs 
previously,  but  hopefully  we  are  broadening  the  scope  which  I 
guess  gets  into  your  last  question  if  we  start  much  earlier,  and  I 
know  the  bill  doesn't  go  down  to  kindergarten  or  to  early  primary 
grades,  but  if  we  start  introducing  those  workplace  skills  that  em- 
ployers tell  us  are  important  for  everyone  to  have,  if  we  start  doing 
career  awareness  and  shadowing,  I  think  that  there  are  more  op- 
portunities for  women,  young  women  to  see  what  is  available  to 
them,  to  see  other  women  working  in  those  professions,  and  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  try  them  in  doing  some  of  the  shadowing  and 
other  things,  so  I  think  we  need  to  build  that  in  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr,  Gunderson.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman,  and  thank 
you  all  for  your  testimony,  I  am  struck  by  the  lack  of  controversy 
this  morning.  It  is  almost  a  boring  hearing  on  a  very  important 
issue.  I  might  be  able  to  spice  it  up  a  bit  here,  though,  because  one 
of  the  things  I  was  thinking,  is  that  today's  hearing  is  indicative 
of  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  the  minority  because  the  Republicans 
have  introduced  two  school-to-work  transition  bills  of  our  own  from 
members  of  this  committee  and  neither  one  of  those  is  the  subject 
of  this  hearing. 

The  only  bill  that  we  are  quote,  unquote  "looking"  at  is  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  which  is,  frankly,  a  pretty  good  bill,  but  there 
are  some  differences,  and  I  would  like  to  focus  my  Q  and  A  on 
those  differences  to  try  to  get  some  idea  of  how  we  might  proceed 
when  we  get  to  committee  markup. 

One  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Goodling  mentioned  is  that  we  in- 
cluded in  our  legislation,  a  title  which  provides  assistance  to  States 
and  local  schools  to  develop  school-to-work  programs  in  the  entire 
K  through  12  system,  primarily  in  the  area  of  career  awareness 
and  things  like  that  early  on. 

Is  that  something  that  you  all  believe  should  be  included  in  a  bill 
or  not? 

Ms.  Cortese.  Well,  I  think  I  indicated  during  my  formal  re- 
marks and  in  some  of  my  answers  to  the  questions  that  there  are 
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enough  identified  skills  that  came  out  of  the  SCANS  report  that 
can  be  integrated  into  the  K  through  12  curriculum  that  become 
really  skills  that  maybe  were  normally  reserved  for  kids  who  were 
college  bound,  you  know,  the  ability  to  reason,  ability  to  do  re- 
search, to  draw  conclusions,  those  kind  of  things,  and  some  of  the 
personal  dispositions  that  are  also  involved  in  it,  so  I  think  that 
that  is  possible  to  do  from  K  through  12. 

I  also  think  that  the  early  activities  of  awareness  and  shadowing 
are  important,  but  they  all  have  to  lead  to  something,  and  I  think 
that  is  probably  why  the  effort  is  concentrated  on  what  we  see  as 
secondary  school  students,  but  in  doing  that  we  shouldn't  forget 
about  what  leads  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Pauly.  Representative  Gunderson,  in  some  of  the  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs  that  we  looked  at,  we  found  that  young  peo- 
ple were  enrolling  in  the  programs  and  going  to  receive  training  in 
workplaces  that  was  very  costly  for  employers  \j  provide  and  then 
finding  out  shortly  thereafter  that  that  was  -^t  the  right  occupa- 
tion for  them.  The  employers  were  frustrated,  the  students  weren't 
happy.  That  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  students  had  done  some 
career  exploration  and  some  visiting  of  the  workplaces  in  a  number 
of  different  occupations  beforehand. 

We  think  that  a  sequential  program  that  starts  with  career  ex- 
ploration before  students  make  a  commitment  to  enroll  in  a  par- 
ticular high  intensity,  high  cost,  work-based  learning  program  is 
valuable.  We  found  that  happening  within  the  9  to  12  context,  and 
I  guess  my  inclination  would  be  to  look  to  those  grades  for  that  ca- 
reer exposure  activity  rather  than  moving  much  earlier. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  What  grade  did  you  want  to  begin  that  in? 

Mr.  Pauly.  Nine  or  10,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  One  of  the  other  differences  is  that  we  have  a 
requirement  in  our  bill  requiring  literally  that  a  contract  be  devel- 
oped and  signed  outlining  both  the  employer's,  the  school's,  and  the 
student's  responsibilities,  especially  when  you  get  into  the  area  of 
work  experience.  Having  had  some  experience,  as  you  obviously 
have,  in  either  participating,  implementing  or  studying  these  kinds 
of  programs,  to  what  degree  do  you  believe  some  kind  of  contrac- 
tual understanding  of  what  the  obligations  of  each  party  are,  is  es- 
sential to  this  kind  of  program  being  successful? 

Mr.  Kazis.  Ed  and  we,  MDRC,  and  Jobs  for  the  Future  worked 
jointly  on  a  program  where  we  looked  at  a  number  of  programs  and 
looked  specifically  at  this  question.  As  Ed  emphasized  earlier,  I 
think  the  importance,  there  is  a  difference  between  a  contract  and 
a  training  plan,  I  think. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  two  for  one  second.  It  is  very  important 
that  everybody  be  clear  in  advance  what  is  this  thing  that  they  are 
about  to  get  into,  what  are  the  students  getting  into,  what  are  the 
employers  getting  into,  what  are  the  schools  getting  into,  what  are 
the  rights  and  responsibilities.  I  think  that  defmitely  needs  to  be 
spelled  out  in  advance. 

In  addition,  you  also  want  to  actually  have  a  fairly  clear  and 
agreed  upon  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  workplace 
on  the  worksite.  Just  as  putting  kids  in  a  classroom  doesn't  guar- 
antee they  are  going  to  learn  anything  in  school,  putting  them  in 
a  worksite  doesn't  guarantee  they  are  going  to  learn  anything  at 
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work.  How  do  you  structure  the  worksite  experience  so  that  people 
are — so  that  the  participants  are  learning?  That  requires  advanced 
planning,  a  training  plan  and  a  contract  enable— force  the  partici- 
pants,  the  players  to  get  together  early  and  to  clarify  those.  I  think 
it  is  really  important. 

Dr.  Gaintner.  In  Boston  we  do  have  what  is  known  as  the  Bos- 
ton Compact,  which  is  a  written  agreemtmt  between  the  school  sys- 
tem, including  the  teachers  and  the  etriployers  and  spells  out  ex- 
actly what  we  are  talking  about,  so  we  think  that  makes  a  lot  of 
sense. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  As  long  as  you  are  talking.  Dr.  Gaintner,  you 
also  indicated  in  your  testimony  some  concern  about  targeting  the 
monev  to  a  particular  economic  group.  The  administration's  pack- 
age  does  include  $30  million  in  Feaeral  grants  to  high  poverty 
areas.  Should  that  remain  or  should  we  just  try  to  take  all  our 
money  and  say  we  are  going  to  leave  programs  to  the  States  and 
to  the  locals  and  I  mean  oe  more  broad  oased? 

Dr.  Gaintner.  You  folks  are  more  expert  on  that  than  I  am.  I 
think  all  I  can  speak  to  is  our  program  which  does  not  attempt  to 
exclude  and  ends  up  being  very  targeted  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  kids  that  we  have  in  the  schools,  but  I  think  from  our  own  ex- 
perience it  needs  to  be  fairly  open-ended,  but  I  don't  know  what  tiie 
problems  are  in  other  places,  and  I  can't  really  speak  in  any  expert 
way  about  that. 

mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  just  appreciate  all  your  answers  because  by 
accident  you  all  have  endorsed  the  Gunderson-Goodling  bill. 

I  would  just  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  that  we  should  prob- 
ably look  at  both  bills  when  we  develop  a  committee  report.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  The  red  light  is  on,  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  am  finished. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott,  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman.  Mr.  Pauly,  I  want 
to  follow  up  on  the  question  of  at-risk  students.  What  can  be  done 
if  you  targeted  at-risk  students,  and  they  get  into  the  program, 
what  can  oe  done  against  inappropriate  tracking,  after  the^^t 
into  the  program?  Can  they  eet  back  out  if  they  decide  they  want 
to  go  to  college  and  not  directly  to  work? 

Mr.  Pauly.  Representative  Scott,  I  think  it  is  critical  for  pro- 
grams to  keep  the  college  option  open,  whether  students  are  going 
to  pursue  that  option  or  not.  They  and  their  parents  feel  much 
more  comfortable  about  the  quality  of  the  program  they  are  in  if 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  take  the  courses  required  for  college  en- 
trance. 

In  addition,  we  found  that  the  programs,  again,  which  we  studied 
and  which  were  not  part  of  any  Federal  program  or  mandate  on 
their  own  decided  that  it  was  good  business  to  include  a  wide  range 
of  kids,  including  both  disadvantaged  and  low  achieving  kids  and 
other  higher  achieving  kids.  That  meant  that  they  were  doing  a 
favor,  doing  a  service  for  the  whole  community  and  evenrone  in  the 
school  and  a  wide  range  of  employers.  It  really  broadened  their 
support  base,  and  with  that  broader  support  base  the  services  pro- 
vided to  all  of  the  kids  were  in  a  sense  importantly  protected. 

Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  Gaintner,  did  you  want  to  respond  to  that? 
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Dr.  Gaintner.  Well,  I  basically  agree  with  what  has  been  said. 
That  has  been  our  experience. 

Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  Gaintner,  what  was  the  cost,  unit  cost  per  stu- 
dent of  those  who  participated  in  your  program? 

Dr.  Gaintner.  The  Department  of  Labor  demonstration  grant 
was  $2,000— is  currently  $2,000  per  student.  Above  and  beyond  the 
obviously  school  system  costs  are  employer  wages.  That  is  down 
from  $4,000  when  we  started  the  program,  so  we  have  had  experi- 
ence and  have  refined  it.  That  primarily  supports  this  network  of 
career  specialists  and  people  who  knit  the  employers  and  the  stu- 
dents and  the  schools  together.  But  it  is  $2,000  per  student. 

Mr.  Scott.  How  many  students  did  you  have? 

Dr.  Gaintner.  There  are  165  currently  involved  in  the  program, 
and  there  are  75  students  that  are  becoming  involved  as  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  financial  services  sector.  This  is  just  the  165  was  in  the 
health  sector. 

Mr.  Scott.  The  students  were  paid  during  that  period  of  time? 
Dr.  Gaintner.  The  students  received  wages  during  the  time  they 
are  working;  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  Scott.  How  much  wages? 

Dr.  Gaintner.  It  is  based  on  the  wage  for  the  job.  We  also  do 
this  for  our  summer  jobs  program.  We  pay  the  students  whatever 
the  appropriate  wage  for  the  job. 

Mr,  Scott.  Is  that  usually  minimum  wage? 

Dr.  Gaintner.  Listen,  I  really  am  not  sure.  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  it  depends.  I  have  my  Director  of  Human  Resources  here. 

Voice.  Six  dollars  an  hour. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  they  also  qualify  for  their  earned  income  tax  cred- 
it? I  don't  know  if  I  am  yelling  this  out  into  the  crowd  or--Hdo  they 
qualify  for  their  earned  income  tax  credit  in  addition  to  the  wages? 

Voice.  No,  I  do  not  believe  so  because  part  of  the  family  income 
is  involved. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  be  able  to  encourage, 
if  they  could  take  advantage  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit,  we 
migjit  get  more  people  to  be  able  to  get  in.  Is  there  any  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  that  we  might  provide  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  employers  that  might  want  to  participate? 

I  guess  I  can  ask  that  to  all  the  panelists  or  anybody  that  wants 
to  respond. 

Mr.  Pauly.  Congressman,  I  think  that  technical  assistance  is 
greatly  needed  on  substantive  issues  as  well  as  on  important  proce- 
dural issues  like  recruiting  employers,  but  there  are  important  les- 
sons on  marketing  to  both  students  and  employers  on  making  sure 
that  the  most  effective  instructional  techniques,  including  such 
methods  as  applications-based  instruction  and  project-based  learn- 
ing are  used,  and  making  sure  that  program  operators  are  aware 
of  the  most  effective  methods  to  provide  support  to  students,  such 
as  using  a  school-within-a-school  model. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  experience  out  there  in  communities 
that  are  beginning  to  develop  their  own  school-to-work  programs. 
Taking  advantage  of  that  knowledge  and  spreading  it  widely  across 
the  country  is,  I  think,  a  very  valuable  contribution  the  Federal 
Government  can  make  in  this  field. 
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Ms.  CORTESE.  I  was  also  going  to  mention,  I  know  I  hear  as  an 
argument  a  lot  of  times  the  fact  that  there  won*t  be  enough  high 
skilled  jobs  to  accommodate  students  if  we  train  them  in  high 
skills,  and  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  does  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage,  of  course,  employers  to  move  to  high  per- 
formance workplaces,  and  that  we  ought  to  deliberately  seek  out 
and  form  partnerships  with  those  that  are  moving  in  that  direction 
and  then  do  maybe  job  analysis  and  audits  of  others  to  see  what 
kind  of  skills  they  require  and  to  see  if  it  is  a  good  placement,  but 
I  also  think  one  other  option  ought  to  be  allowed  that  maybe  there 
ought  to  be  sdiool-based  enterprises  that  would  be  allowed. 

In  other  words,  that  the  school  would  create  in  effect  the  high- 
tech placement  and  that  they  v/ould  learn  also  on  the  job  in  the 
school  setting,  and  I  think  that  allowing  for  a  school-based  enter- 
prise would  he  another  option  because  we  can't  wait,  obviously,  and 
we  want  to  start  training  people  immediately. 

Mr.  Kazis.  I  just  wanted  to  add  something  to  that  question.  In 
my  testimony  I  recommended  that  you  consider  a  separate  targeted 
set  of  funds  that  would  be  available  for  national  corporations.  Let's 
say  you  have  General  Motors  or  you  have  whatever  the  firm  is, 
that  operates  across,  you  know,  many  different  States,  many  dif- 
ferent localities,  many  different  plants  or  workplaces. 

Right  now  with  the  State-by-State  kind  of  approach  to— that  is 
in  the  Act,  I  think  that  might  discourage  a  national  corporation 
from  sajring  we  want  to  do  this  in  10  places,  we  want  to  do  this 
in  30  places.  That  might  be  one  way  you  could  encourage  more 
large  employer  involvement. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McKeon. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman.  Mr.  Pauly,  I 
don't  know  if  I  understood  you  correctly  to  say  that  students  that 
are  in  this  program  would  continue  to  take  the  college  preparatory 
so  that  they  could  then  go  to  college  if  they  decided? 

Mr.  Pauly.  Congressman,  15  of  the  16  programs  that  we  looked 
at  made  sure  that  students  took  all  of  the  courses  required  for  col- 
lege entrance  as  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  McKeon.  My  youngest  just  graduated  from  high  school  and 
started  college.  She  was  taking  college  preparatory  and  with  the 
other  things  that  she  was  engaged  in,  that  was  full-time.  I  don't 
know  how  a  student  could  take  and  do  well  in  college  preparatory 
and  also  be  engaged  in  a  vocational  learning  program.  Did  you  find 
that  that  was  ^asible? 

Mr.  Pauly.  I  may  have  spoken  in  a  misleading  way,  sir.  These 
programs  are  making  sure  that  students  take  the  courses  that 
State  university  systems  require  for  college  entrance.  That  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  thing  as  taking  all  of  the  courses  rec- 
ommended for  high  quality  college  preparation  programs,  which 
might  well  include  four  years  of  a  foreign  language  and  four  years 
of  math,  for  example. 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  also  served  on  the  school  board  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  know  what  the  requirements  are,  the  minimum  re- 
quirements. Our  school  district  had  six  periods,  and  if  you  were  on 
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track  for  a  college  preparatory,  just  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments did  not  leave  much  time  for  any  other  kind  of  classes. 

Mr.  Pauly.  Depending  on  State  requirements,  and  we  identified 
some  cases  in  wnich  there  was  a  competition  for  students'  time. 
However,  in  the  school  component  of  most  of  the  programs  that  we 
looked  at  the  courses  that  students  are  taking  are  courses  that  are 
also  compatible  with  college  preparation.  Students  in  many  of  the 
programs  are  taking  three  years  of  math.  Well,  those  are  three 
math  courses  that  contribute  toward  a  student's  readiness  for  col- 
lege and  prepare  the  student  for  a  high-tech  work  experience,  so 
I  think  there  is  not  necessarily  the  kind  of  competition  that  we  fre- 
quently think  of  between  occupational  preparation  and  college 
preparation. 

These  students  are  mostly  not  taking  three-  or  four-hour  blocks 
of  vocational  education.  If  a  student  does  that,  obviously  their  abil- 
ity to  take  a  number  of  college  preparatory  courses  is  greatly  re- 
duced. 

Ms.  WoOLSEY.  Mr.  McKeon,  Miss  Cortese  would  like  to  answer 
also. 

Ms.  Cortese.  I  think  if  we  look  at  schools  with  the  paradigm 
that  exists  right  now  that  the  question  is  a  very  important  one  and 
has  really  devastating  implications  for  what  we  are  able  to  do  on 
the  job  training  side  of  it,  but  I  think  that  if  we  begin  to  think  of 
having  applied  courses,  applied  math,  applied  English  language  in 
the  context  of  a  job  experience,  that,  then,  it  is  possible  to  do  it  be- 
cause you  are  not  also  having  to  look  at  seat  time  in  a  classroom 
and  then  adding  on  to  that  the  job  experi,^nce  part  of  it. 

Mr.  McKeon.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  Also  a  young  person 
that  wants  to  become  a  brick  mason  does  i;ot  see  a  lot  of  advantage 
perhaps  from  trigonometry  or  some  of  the  advanced  math  courses 
that  would  be  required  for  college. 

Dr.  Gaintner,  these  165  students  that  work  in  the  hospital,  what 
jobs  would  they  be  able  to  take  after — what  jobs  would  they  be  pre- 
pared for  after  serving  in  that  environment? 

Dr.  Gaintner.  One  of  the  primary  motivations  of  the  hospital  in- 
dustry is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  in  certain  key  occupa- 
tions, just  to  mention  three:  Laboratory  technology,  radiology  tech- 
nology and  physical  therap  y.  A  number  of  the  kids  have  expressed 
interest  and  have,  in  fact,  gone  in  those  directions,  but  quite  frank- 
ly I  think  that  almost  any  job  that  exists,  one  or  another  of  these 
kids  in  this  program  has  pursued  that,  so  it  is  really  very  wide 
open. 

Several,  a  number  have  decided  to  go  on  to  college,  into  nursing, 
into  medicine  and  other  areas,  so  it  really  is  based  on  what  the  in- 
terest— there  was  one  young  lady  of  Hispanic  background  who  said 
she  saw  no  future  and  got  into  the  program  and  suddenly  now 
wants  to  go  through  a  four-year  college  program  and  has  consider- 
able ambition,  so  it  is  just  exciting  to  watch  this. 

Mr.  McKeon.  We  have  come  full  circle  then,  if  we  are  trying  to 
set  up  a  program  for  the  students  that  aren't  going  on  to  college 
and  then  gear  them  into  that.  I  think  that  is  admirable  and  en- 
courages them  to  go  on  to  college,  but  again  I  have  some  familiarity 
with  Hospitals,  and  the  occupations  you  mentioned  all  require  fur- 
ther education  and  degrees. 
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Dr.  Gaintner.  But  most  of  the  young  people  are  not  going— I 
was  giving  examples  of  some  of  the  reasons — ^we  have  very  difHcult 
times  getting  people  in  a  number  of  the  occupations  within  the 
health  field,  so  there  is  a  lot  of  enlightened  self-interest  here,  and 
I  think  that  is  perfectly  reasonable,  where  those  interests  and  the 
kids'  interests  and  the  schools'  interests  are  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  was  just  trying  to  see  where  that  benefited  or 
that  helped  in  vocational  education  because  as  I  look  at  a  hospital, 
the  full-time  occupations  that  don't  require  further  education  de- 
grees would  be  maintenance,  in  the  food  area,  cleaning,  but  all  of 
the  other  occupations  you  mentioned  require  further  education.  I 
think  it  is  admirable  what  you  are  doing — and  raising  people's 
standards  and  goals  and  giving  them  a  feel  for  what  could  be 
there — but  I  don't  see  that  that  really  takes  care  of  the  student 
that  is  not  academJ  ally  orieried  that  may  be  wanting  to  go  into 
the  trades  or  into  some  other  occupation. 

Dr.  Gaintner.  In  fact,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  latter,  that  what 
you  are  talking  about.  I  was  simply  giving  some  examples  of  young 
people  who  have  gone  on  into  other  areas  and  some  other  needs  in 
hospitals,  but  the  emphasis,  the  vast  m£^ority  of  students  have 
gone  in  those  directions.  We  also  have  a  huge  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram that  the  hospitals  have  been  very  involved  in  which  identifies 
a  number  of  these  young  people,  and  they  will  stay  on  and,  in  fact, 
move  right  into  the  workforce  after  they  graduate. 

Ms.  WoOLSEY.  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr.  Goodling  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  yield  some  time  and  you  ran  out,  so  I  am  going  to  let  him  have 
some  of  my  time.  He  needs  to  say  something. 

Mr.  GrOODLiNG.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  the  beauty 
of  the  tech-prep  program  is  that  they  are  getting  all  the  applied  ge- 
ometry,  applied  trigonometry,  et  cetera,  et  cetera — subjects  that 
they  never,  ever  would  have  thought  they  wanted  to  take.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  can  go  either  way — they  are  prepared  either  to  go  di- 
rectly into  the  trade  or  to  go  on  in  school.  So  many  times  we  have 
people  that  take  college  preparation  who  don't  go  on  to  college  and 
they  are  prepared  to  do  nothing.  The  opposite  has  been  true  with 
the  tech-prep  program,  you  can  go  either  way,  and  that  is  the  beau- 
ty of  the  tech-prep  program. 

Ms.  WoOLSEY.  Mr.  Klink. 

Mr.  Klink.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman,  and  thank  the  wit- 
nesses for  their  patience  and  the  answers  that  they  have  given  us. 
I  have  one  problem,  and  if  you  have  covered  this  before  I  got  here, 
1  apologize.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  believe  in  its  in- 
tent, and  we  are  working  towards  something  that  is  going  to  work, 
but  yet  I  have  a  problem  because  what  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  and  I  think  I  have  talked  to  my  colleagues,  it  hap- 
pens around  this  country  that  we  have  got  a  school-to-work  pro- 
gram now. 

We  know,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania  and  primarily  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  that  about  70  percent  of  the  jobs  that  we  are 
going  to  be  creating  in  the  next  decade  are  going  to  require  voca- 
tional technical  education,  yet  we  have  got  wonderful  vocational 
technical  schools,  but  we  can't  get  our  kids  to  attend  because  of  the 
stigma  attached. 
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How  do  we  get  around  that  because  that  is  really  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  How  do  we  get  beyond  that  stigma  that  you  are 
not  going  to  be  going  to  college,  you  are  going  to  learn  to  work  with 
your  hands.  You  are  going  to  learn  to  build  things.  You  are  going 
to  learn  to  make  things.  You  are  going  to  learn  to  repair  things. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  read  a  schematic  because  we  have 
just  gone  through  a  period  of  time,  the  1950s  and  1960s,  where  the 

Earents  that  lived  in  the  factories  said,  well,  my  kid  is  going  to  do 
ctter  than  me.  He  is  going  to  wear  a  suit.  He  will  be  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  whatever.  How  do  we  get  around,  that?  I  don't  think  that 
has  been  addressed. 

Ms.  CORTESE.  The  things  you  describe  are  absolutely  true.  The 
State  I  come  from  in  New  York  where  we  have  very  high  quality 
vocational  programs  that  sometimes  the  classrooms  are  empty,  the 
stigma  I  think  is  created  by  the  perceived  lack  of  high  standards 
that  exist  in  those  programs.  I  think  it  is  created  also  by  the  di- 
chotomy between  the  college  bound  and  the  in  quotes  "vocational" 
bound. 

In  New  York  we  are  contemplating  requiring  a  work  experience 
for  every  single  student,  and  I  know  of  one  district  that  is  doing 
a  hospital  experience  and  those  students  who  are  looking  to  go  into 
medical  school  will  be  getting  courses  and  working  with  aoctors 
and  professors  of  medicine  down  to  the  people  that  the  other  rep- 
resentative talked  about  who  might  be  doing  the  food  service  pro- 
gram, but  in  that  case  you  have  got  the  broad  spectrum  of  students 
involved  in  the  vocational  training  so  that  there  is  no  stigma  say- 
ing, I  mean  to  be  as  honest  as  I  can,  you  know,  the  dummies  all 
go  to  the  vocational  programs,  so  I  think  that  it  is  very  important 
to  get  that  broad  a  range  in. 

The  other  part  that  I  mentioned  first  is  also  the  standards  issue. 
Normallv  kids  right  now  do  not  in  New  York  want  to  take  regents 
courses  because  that  is  too  difficult.  We  have  had  almost  a  40  per- 
cent drop  in  students  taking  regents  courses.  They  are  all  bunched 
into  the  general  track.  They  also  don't  want  to  take  the  vocational 
courses  partly  because  of  the  stigma,  but  also  because  some  of 
them  do  require  additional  time  and  additional  work,  so  I  think 
that  some  of  it  is  a  motivation  to  kids  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween the  work  they  do  in  school  and  what  future  benefit  it  is  to 
them  in  their  life,  and  right  now  we  don't  have  a  systematic  way 
of  doing  that. 

A  student  who  wants  to  enter  an  Ivy  League  institution  knows 
that  if  they  get  all  As  and  they  score  high  enough  on  their  SATs 
they  are  probably  going  to  get  in.  A  student  who  is  in  any  of  those 
other  tracks  really  has  no  system  for  getting  them  into  the  job  mar- 
ket, and  that  is,  I  think,  part  of  what  we  are  trying  to  address  in 
calling  this  a  systemic  approach  and  a  school-to-work  transition, 
and  every  student  will  be  a  future  worker. 

Mr.  Klink.  I  am  not  hearing  that  from  my  constituents.  What  I 
am  hearing  is  that  kids  who  are  14,  15,  16,  17  years  old  are  under 
unbelievable  social  pressures  at  school,  and,  for  example,  I  got  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  who  said  his  son  who  is  very 
bright,  but  just  doesn't  apply  himself,  is  very  good  mechanically, 
buys  pick-up  trucks,  cars,  fixes  them  up,  sells  them.  The  kid  is 
making  fantastic  money,  but  when  he  suggested  that  he  go  to  voca- 
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tional  technical  school  and  learn  how  to  do  those  things  the  kid 
was  excited  until  all  of  a  sudden  they  started,  *Tou  are  a  techie." 
We  are  making  plans  to  go  to  college  and  you  are  sitting  there 
thinking  about  getting  grease  under  your  fingernails. 

I  don*t  think  it  is  just  quality.  I  think  that  there  really  is  a  lot 
of  social  pressure,  and  I  don't  know  that  legislation  can  get  around 
that,  and  that  is  really  my  question.  That  is  at  the  core  of  my  ques- 
tion. 

Ms.  CORTESE.  Well,  I  think  that  it  maybe  won't  get  around  it  the 
first  year  or  the  second  year,  but  eventually  when  you  offer  high 
quality  programs  and  kids  actually  end  up  in  jobs  that  pay  decent 
wages,  good  wages,  not  low  minimum  wages,  that  eventually  you 
can  begin  to  break  that  cycle.  It  is  not  going  to  be  broken  imme- 
diately. You  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  few  exemplary  places 
where  kids  see  what  is  happening  and  what  the  end  result,  what 
the  reward  is  in  it  for  them,  but  it  is  not  going  to  happen  over- 
night. 

Dr.  Gaintner.  We  would  like  to  see  these  programs  in  all  the 
schools,  not  just  the  vocational  schools,  so  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
overlap  and  so  you  break  down  those  stigmas. 

Mr.  Klink,  Another  question,  do  you  see  any  way — I  will  throw 
this  out  to  the  panel — how  can  this  legislation  be  strengthened  to 
ensure  a  large  number  of  employers  participate  in  this  to  really 
give  students  the  learning  opportunities?  I  think  that  might  get 
around  my  first  question.  If  you  have  the  employers  there  and  they 
are  actively  involved. 

Mr.  Pauly.  Congressman,  we  think  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
toughest  challenges  because  in  the  16  programs  we  looked  at,  we 
found  only  a  small  number  of  employers  were  willing  to  accept 
more  than  three  students  to  provide  work-based  learning.  I  know 
that  the  Deaconess  Hospital  program  is  a  major  exception  to  that, 
but  overall  it  is  only  a  few  employers  that  are  willing  to  provide 
a  substantial  number  of  slots. 

We  found  the  most  effective  recruiting  technique  was  to  use  local 
employer  associations.  People  in  the  schools  tend  not  to  have  the 
networks  with  employers  and  to  lack  the  credibility  and  track 
record  to  persuade  employers  to  come  into  these  programs  and  to 
come  in  in  a  big  way  and  individual  employers  tend  not  to  have  re- 
lationships with  more  than  a  few  other  employers,  but  local  em- 
ployer associations  have  the  credibility  and  the  networks  to  pull 
this  ofT,  so  we  would  strongly  encourage  using  them  as  the  major 
lever  to  both  induce  employers  to  come  in  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  support  that  they  need  to  stay  in  and  to  make  major  commit- 
ments to  these  programs. 

Mr.  Klink.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  guess  I  am  sitting  here  try- 
ing to  think  what  it  is  that  the  Federal  Government  brings  to  the 
table  when  we  are  talking  about  problems  of  moving  from  school 
to  work  in  local  communities  all  across  the  country  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  local  employers  in  a  labor  market  and  the  po- 
tential employees  and  students.  In  our  area  in  Wisconsin,  when  I 
grew  up  and  went  to  high  school,  we  had  active  programs,  and  I 
think  we  still  do  in  a  number  of  the  schools  in  my  area  where  sen- 
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ior  year  or  junior  and  senior  year  students  work  part  of  the  day 
in  school  learning  office  skills  or  other  skills  and  part  of  the  day 
for  a  local  employer.  There  was  a  kind  of  a  cross-reference  system 
where  employers  call  up  the  instructors  and  have  students  re- 
ferred, and  there  was  quite  a  marketplace  going  on  back  and  forth; 
the  same  thing  went  on  between  the  shops  and  the  factories  in  the 
town,  so  this  was  being  done. 

People  aren't  incapable,  if  they  are  looking  for  qualified  employ- 
ees, of  thinking  that  young  people  are  a  potential  pool,  and  the 
school  is  where  to  go  and  get  to  know  the  teacher  and  explain  to 
them  what  your  needs  are.  That  can  help  focus  the  attention  some- 
what and  give  people  relevant  experience.  They  do  it  all  the  time, 
so  what  is  it  that  we  do  here  in  Washington  to  help  that  process 
rather  than  move  the  focus  from  the  employer  and  the  local  in- 
structor to  paperwork  and  getting  funds  from  Washington  and  fill- 
ing out  bureaucratic  requirements  rather  than  interacting  at  the 
local  level  and  just  doing  it? 

Could  you  tell  me  how  we  can  be  helpful  rather  than  having  the 
law  of  unintended  consequences  come  into  play  and  end  up  moving 
things  in  a  more  bureaucratic  and  paperwork-producing  direction 
rather  than  toward  real  interaction.  I  know,  Mr.  Kazis,  you  were 
talking  somewhat  about  that  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Kazis.  Well,  I  would  suggest  a  couple  of  things.  Certainly 
these  are  not  very  easy  things  to  develop  and  to  develop  well.  They 
are  not  easy  programs  to  develop  that  have  real  quality  to  them, 
and  I  think  part  of  that  is  that  they  are  new  and  people  don't  real- 
ly know  what  it  would  take  to  put  the  pieces  together  that  would 
make  quality,  and  so  you  have  over  in  this  community  people 
struggling  with  trying  to  figure  it  out.  You  have  people  over  here 
in  another  State  trying  to  figure  it  out.  They  don't  really  have  ways 
to  learn  from  each  other,  to  talk  to  each  other,  so  I  think  there  is 
a  role  in  encouraging  technical  assistance. 

I  would  stress  that  that  technical  assistance  be  not  someone  com- 
ing in  from  the  outside  and  saying  here  is  how  you  do  it,  but  ena- 
bling peer  learning  among  practitioners  at  the  local  level  and  also 
peer  learning  among  practitioners  at  the  State  level  because  I 
think  as  people  are — people  and  institutions  are  puzzling  through 
how  to  move  forward  in  these  kinds  of  integrated  programs  and 
comprehensive  initiatives,  I  think  the  more  that  people  are  learn- 
ing from  each  other  in  structured  ways  and  clear  ways,  I  think  that 
is  one  important  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  also  think,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  on  the  research  and  evalua- 
tion side,  there  need  to  be  stories  told  about  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening, what  works,  what  doesn't  over  time  in  terms  of  what  gets 
employers  involved,  what  are  the  costs  and  benefits  to  employers, 
who  is  being  served,  who  isn't  being  served,  what  are  the  outcomes 
from  these  different  programs.  I  think  that  is  an  important  piece 
as  well. 

Dr.  Gaintner.  May  I  comment?  I  think,  what  we  have  found  is 
that  the  governmental  help  can  be  to  put  this  organization  that 
provides  the  glue,  that  marries  together  employers  who  are  per- 
fectly happy  to  pick  up  their  part  of  the  costs  and  the  school  system 
together  and  in  a  large  city  environment  having  these  career  coun- 
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selors  in  all  of  the  high  schools  is  an  extremely  important  role,  and 
that  is,  in  fact,  what  the  dollars  go  for. 

I,  too,  share  your  concern  about  too  much — too  many  rules  and 
regulations  and  hope  from  the  health  reform.  We  see  some  change 
in  that,  too. 

Mr.  Kazis.  I  also  think  it  is  real  important  and  it  seems  that  this 
is  being  done,  but  to  think  through  how  does  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  connect  to  Goals  2000,  how  does  it  connect  to  Perkins, 
how  does  it  connect  to  ESEA  down  the  road,  because  you  don't 
want  to  create  something  that  just  hangs  out  there  and  isn't  inte- 
grated into  a  central  part  of  school  reform. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr»  Pauly,  one  of  the  questions  I  have  is  a  number  of  the  pro- 
grams you  studied  served  at-risk  students.  Should  this  legislation 
serve  this  particular  population  and  should  we  mandate  some  type 
of  equitable  service?  Or  course,  I  think  by  definition  we  are  going 
to  serve  at-risk  students,  but  

Mr.  Pauly.  Cong'/essman,  I  think  the  mandates  are  always 
tough,  and  there  is  a  real  risk  of  having  this  program  become  iden- 
tified as  a  program  that  is  only  for  at-risk  kids.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  real  loss.  The  programs  that  we  looked  at  made  very  strong 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  they  were  perceived  as  contributing  to  the 
whole  school  and  whole  community  set  of  goals  by  serving  kids 
from  across  the  range. 

If  they  only  served  kids  who  were  high  achievers,  then  the  teach- 
ers and  community  members  who  have  other  kids  are  saying  you 
guys  are  taking  the  easy  part  of  the  job,  what  about  us.  If  they  only 
serve  at-risk  kids,  then  they  v/ill  lose  the  support  and  interest  of 
teachers  of  college-bound  kids.  There  is  a  lot  of  interest  *n  the 
kinds  of  opportunities  that  these  programs  make  available  among 
lots  of  different  kinds  of  kids  and  programs  that  reach  out  to  those 
kids  really  can  build  a  strong  constituency. 

Now,  providing  localities  with  technical  assistance  on  effective 
ways  to  make  sure  that  disadvantaged  and  low-achieving  kids  can 
do  well  in  these  programs  is  something  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment really  needs  to  become  involved  in  because  getting  that  word 
out  is  going  to  be  a  major  challenge. 

Mr.  Green.  One  of  the  other  concerns  I  have  is  the  records  that 
the  schools  have  to  keep,  and  I  know  there  is  some  waivers,  but, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  NAFTA,  we  see  that  the  trade  adjust- 
ment training  requirements  are  sometimes  not  necessarily  result- 
oriented  as  much  as  it  is  a  monthly  payment. 

What  about  the  ability  of  the  success  rates  for  job  placement 
afterwards?  Can  any  of  the  panel  talk  about  that?  I  know  that  is 
one  of  the  frustrations  both  with  I  know  people  in  education,  but 
also  in  elected  positions  trying  to  provide  that. 

Dr.  Gaintner.  Well,  in  our  experience  the  success  rate  is  very 
high.  It  is  practically  universal  I  think,  practically  every  one  of  the 
kids  has  gotten  a  job. 

Mr.  Pauly.  Congressman,  I  think  it  is  running  a  big  risk  to  use 
a  nationwide  performance  standard  like  a  placement  rate  as  a  way 
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to  gauge  the  success  of  programs.  The  easy  way  for  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  to  respond  to  that  is  to  cream,  that  is  to  on^  choose 
students  who  will  make  them  look  good  later  on  by  getting  job 
placements. 

There  is  also  the  complication  that  students  who  start  the  pro- 

gram  thinking  that  they  want  a  job  right  after  high  school  may 
ave— may  discover  that  the  right  job  for  them  requires  a  two-year 
community  college  program,  so  it  will  take  a  while  before  they 
show  up  in  the  right  job  rate.  - 

Now.  Your  concern  for  finding  out  what  works  is  absolutely  on 
target.  My  suggestion  about  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  design  some  demonstrations  and  evaluations 
that  will  look  carefully  at  programs  to  identify  the  elements  of  ef- 
fective programs  and  then  spread  the  word  about  what  those  ele- 
ments are  and  try  to  put  some  strong  incentives  on  local  programs 
to  adopt  those  effective  elements  rather  than  using  what  I  think 
IS  inevitably  a  blunt  instrument  of  using  an  outcome  standard 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  Green.  Okay.  My  last  question  is,  Mr.  Kazis,  on  page  two 
of  your  testimony  you  ask  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  Federal  role, 
and  what  specifically  would  you  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
and  how  do  you  see  this  balancing  with  the  role  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Kazis.  I  made  a  few  statements  already  that  relate  to  an- 
swering this  question,  but  the  one  very  specific  thing  I  would  like 
to  say  on  the  skill  standards  issue,  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  this  Act  to  encourage  the  creation  of  50  sets  of  skill  standards, 
50  plus  sets  of  skill  standards  across  the  States  and  that  this  really 
is  a  Federal  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Green.  But  specifically  for  Federal  Government  we  need  to 
have  some  type  of— something  for  all  the  50  States  instead  of  for 
Texas,  New  York  or  whatever? 

Mr.  Kazis.  I  think  in  the  Act  as  it  is  written  right  now,  or  in  the 
bill  as  it  is  written,  it  encourages  States  to  put  some  money  into 
skill  standards  development  or  determining  how  they  will  do  skill 
standards.  I  think  you  have  got  to  be  careful  there  because  that 
could  be.  A,  a  sinkhole  for  State  resources  and  it  could  also  then 
lead  to  the  fragmentation  rather  than  centralization,  coordination. 
Mr.  Green.  Okay.  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 
Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Thank  you.  One  subject  that  we  haven't  addressed 
is  rural  areas.  In  your  study,  Mr.  Kazis,  did  you  learn  anything 
that  we  could  apply  to  the  rural  areas  in  establishing  effective 
school-to-work  programs? 

Mr.  Kazis.  Yes,  and  Ed  might  also  want  to  comment  on  this  after 
me,  but^  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned  both,  and 
it  doesn't  take  long  to  learn  this,  but  when  you  look  at  rural  areas 
and  when  you  look  at  large  urban  areas,  I  mean,  you  have  real 
challenges  of  where  are  the  employers,  how  are  you  going  to  pro- 
vide enough  and  create  enough  work-based  learning  opportunities. 

I  think  that  that  requires  a  lot  of  creativity,  creativity  and  think- 
ing about  a  palette  of  opportunities,  some  more  intensive,  some  less 
intensive  in  the  workplace.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  have 
seen  in  rural  areas  is  the  idea  of  since  most  employers  are  small, 
and  they  are  only  going  to  take  one  kid  and  they  might  not  want 
to  take  a  kid  for  a  few  years,  they  might  want  to  take  a  kid  for 
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a  few  months.  How  you  do  coordinate  almost  rotating  through 
small  employers  and  how  do  you  structure^ some  learning  into  that^ 
experience?  "  '   

I  think  you  also  have  to  look  hard  in  rural  areas  at  school-based 
enterprises  and  entrepreneurship  activities  within  the  schools  as  a 
complement  to  what  you  can  put  together  with  existing  employers. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Dr.  Gaintner,  do  you  have  anything  you  want  to 
add  to  that? 

Dr.  Gaintner.  No. 

Mr.  Pauly.  Congress  woman,  two  of  the  programs  that  we  looked 
at,  one  in  Central  Point,  Oregon,  and  the  other  in  Fort  Collins,  Col- 
orado, were  in  lightly  settled,  sort  of  rural  areas.  They  developed 
cooperative  education  programs  in  which  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents spent  a  briefer  time  than  a  year  with  an  employer.  It  might 
be  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In  some  cases  it  was  more  intensive  en- 
gagement for  a  week  or  two.  That  short  period  enabled  more  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  the  program  and  to  get  a  look  at  several  dif- 
ferent workplaces,  but  you  are  absolutely  right  that  this  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  the  reason  that  there  has  to  be  a  lot  of  local  flexibil- 
ity in  taking  advantage  of  the  particular  local  opportunities  and 
dealing  with  particular  local  challenges,  which  makes  it,  I  think, 
inappropriate  for  there  to  be  a  single  mandated  prescriptive  model. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Well,  thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  this  entire 
panel.  You  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  in  our  review  of  H.R.  2884 
and  of  the  Gunderson-Goodling  bill,  and  whatever  other  legislation 
is  going  to  come  ahead  of  us  from  school  to  work. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  would  you  be  willing  to  respond 
in  writing  to  written  questions  from  the  panel  if  any  were  not 
asked  that  they  would  like  to  know? 

Mr.  Pauly.  Of  course.  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Ms.  WoOLSEY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Payne,  [presiding]  Would  the  members  of  the  second  panel 
be  kind  enough  to  come  up,  Mr.  Paul  Weckstein,  Mr.  Erik  Payne 
Butler,  Donna  Milgram,  and  Anthony  Sarmiento.  If  you  would  take 
your  seats.  We  will  begin  in  the  order,  Paul  Weckstein,  the  Co-Di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Education  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  we  are  certainly  pleased  to  have  all  of  the  panelists  here. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  second  panel  we  are  going  to  move  it 
along  a  little  more  quickly.  It  is  very  important,  but  if  we  get  a 
vote  that  is  going  to  take  20,  25  minutes  out,  and  I  don't  want  to 
have  this  extend  on  through  the  afternoon  when  we  will  be  inter- 
rupted. I  think  we  have  been  fortunate  for  the  first  panel  that 
there  were  no  interruptions.  I  think  that,  our  gracious  chairperson 
was  extremely  liberal  with  all  of  you,  but  I  will  sort  of  tend  to  re- 
strict the  questions.  There  we  go. 

Why  don't  we  start. 
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STATEMENTS  OP  PAUL  WECKSTEIN,  CO-DIRECTOR,  CENTER 
FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  EREK  PAYNE 
BUTLER,  CHAIRPERSON,  NATIONAL  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
COALITION,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  DONNA  MILGRAM,  DIRECTOR 
NONTRADmONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROJECT, 
WID'SR  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN,  WASHINGTON,  DC; 
AND  ANTHONY  SARMIENTO,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  HUMAN 
RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE,  AFL-CIO,  WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Mr.  Weckstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Paul 
Weckstein,  Co-Director  of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Education.  Our 
vocational-education  project  has  been  trying  at  a  national  level  to 
make  sure  that  the  1990  Perkins  Act  works  for  all  students. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  learned  that  you  in  Congress  put  to- 
gether just  the  right  pieces  in  Perkins,  pieces  that  should  now  be 
transferred  into  the  school-to-work  bill. 

We  have  been  working  in  places  like  Chicago,  Cambridge,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  what  we  found  is  when  you  put  academic 
and  vocational  teachers  together  and  tell  them  your  task  is  to  come 
up  with  a  way  to  integrate  academic  and  vocational-education 
across  the  entire  curriculum  in  a  way  that  gives  students  strong 
understanding  and  experience  in  all  aspects  of  aa  industry,  not  just 
technical  and  production  skills,  but  planning,  finance,  manage- 
ment, labor,  community,  underlying  principles  of  technology  and 
health  safety  and  environmental  issues  in  that  industry,  and  you 
should  plan  it  with  the  active  involvement  of  other  teachers,  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  area  residents,  and  make  sure  you  build  in 
ways  that  students  from  all  special  populations  will  participate  and 
succeed,  then  these  teachers,  along  with  their  students,  get  ex- 
tremely energized  and  become  tremendously  inventive,  particularly 
if  you  add  that  the  curriculum  can  link  school  and  community  by 
working  on  viable  development  projects  to  improve  community  life; 
for  example,  starting  a  student-run  credit  union,  converting  the 
city's  trucks  to  electric  power  or  establishing  a  health  care  clinic. 

Students  bring  literature,  writing,  math  and  science,  history  to 
investigating  and  working  on,  for  example,  all  aspects  of  the  trans- 
portation industry,  its  financing,  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  approaches  to  environmental  issues,  et 
cetera.  Our  other  contrasting  experience  with  Perkins,  however,  is 
that  most  teachers,  students  and  schools  are  not  engaged  in  this 
task  because  it  has  never  been  laid  before  them. 

They  have  never  heard  of  these  provisions.  Drawing  on  these  les- 
sons, we  now  face  msgor  challenges  in  how  do  we  come  up  with  a 
bill  that  will  result  in  high  quality  opportunities  linking  school  and 
work  for  all  youth.  How  do  we  do  that  when  first  change  is  a  con- 
stant? 

We  can't  predict  by  the  time  15-year-olds  become  adults  precisely 
what  their  career  goals  will  be,  what  jobs  will  be  available  or  what 
specific  technical  skills  will  be  needed  for  those  jobs. 

Second,  our  firms  aren't  prepared  to  generate  work-based  train- 
ing slots  for  all  vouth  now.  Most  provide  little  training  to  their  own 
line  workers  below  management,  let  alone  to  marginal  high  school 
youth. 
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Third,  we  have  not  been  creating  enough  high  skill,  high  wage 
jobs  to  connect  youth  with  at  the  end,  especially  in  low  income, 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

Fourth,  m^jor  inequalities  in  tracking  of  people  exist  both  within 
schools  and  workplaces;  and,  fifth,  parents,  students  and  teachers 
remain  largely  unempowered  and  unaware  of  the  laws  you  write  to 
address  such  problems  with  information  stopping  at  the  office  of 
the  central  district,  the  State  or  the  Feds. 

To  deal  with  these  challenges  the  bill  needs  strengthening  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Let's  start  with  how  to  ensure  quality.  First,  bor- 
rowing the  definition  of  general  occupational  skills  from  Perkins, 
build  strong  understanding  and  experience  in  all  aspects  of  indus- 
try into  the  school-based  component  and  the  standards  students 
are  expected  to  master  as  well  as  the  work-based  component.  This 
can  provide,  A,  a  rich  platform  for  ii-trgrating  academic  skills,  B, 
the  transferable  skills  to  protect  against  inevitable  changes,  C,  the 
skills  needed  for  high  performance  work  organizations  and  innova- 
tion, D,  the  skills  to  engage  in  community  economic  development 
and  business  creation  in  areas  where  there  aren't  enough  good  jobs, 
and,  E,  ways  to  overcome  the  tracking  of  students  between  those 
who  plan,  decide,  and  see  the  big  picture  and  the  rest  of  us. 

Second,  make  sure  the  bill  provides  high  level  academics  suffi- 
cient to  enter  four-year  colleges  upon  high  school  graduation.  Oth- 
erwise the  program  will  cut  off  students  options  and  be  viewed  as 
t  '^ademically  inferior  by  parents  and  teachers. 

Third,  try  to  target  to  work-based  placements  in  high  perform- 
ance work  organizations.  It  is  hard  to  create  high  quality  place- 
ments in  low  skill  settings.  Next,  how  can  we  provide  good  opportu- 
nities to  all  youth?  How  do  we  ensure  that  every  youth  will  have 
this  opportunity? 

First,  to  deal  with  the  limited  number  of  private  placements,  de- 
fine work-based  placement  to  include  work  placements  generated 
by  schools  themselves,  including  serious  school-based  enterprises, 
community  development  projects,  community  service  programs. 

Second,  tie  the  grants  to  school  svstems  that  are  restructuring 
their  academic  programs  so  all  students  engage  in  project-based, 
multidisciplinary  learning  that  integrates  theory  and  hands-on  ex- 
perience, making  this  program  one  academically  equivalent  part  of 
an  overall  school  reform  strategy. 

Third,  to  confront  the  equity  problems,  build  in  provisions  at 
least  as  strong  as  Perkins  to  access  the  supports  necessary  to  suc- 
ceed and  responsibility  for  identifying  and  remedying  causes  of  un- 
equal participation  and  success. 

Fourth,  for  out-of-school  youth  require  schools  to  take  vigorous 
steps  to  reach  out,  but  also  give  CBOs  an  expanded  role. 

Fifth,  the  benefits  of  this  Act  won't  reach  all  the  youth  unless  we 
give  them  the  enabling  tools  to  play  an  active  role  by  a  clear  guar- 
antee to  all  youth  of  these  opportunities,  the  help  and  assistance 
and  information  they  and  their  parents  need  to  obtain  these  guar- 
btntees  to  participate  in  program  design  and  remedy  problems  and 
see  strong  State  and  Federal  technical  assistance  and  monitoring 
along  with  the  reorientation  to  what  should  the  primary  mission  of 
serving  the  needs  and  rights  of  students  rather  than  administra- 
tive convenience. 
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Finally,  I  urge  you,  as  Rich  Kazis  did,  to  take  a  much  more  care- 
ful approach  to  waivers  before  you  transfer  your  constitutional  role 
as  the  people's  legislative  voices  to  future  unknown  secretaries. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Weckstein  follows:] 
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PRESENTED  BY  PAUL  WECKSTEIN,  CO-DIRECTOR 

My  name  i?  Paul  Weckstein.  I  am  the  co-director  of  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Education  and  the  direcior  of  its  Vocational  Opportunity  for  Community  and 
Educational  Development  (VOCED)  project.  I  am  most  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  proposed  'School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993," 
H.R.  2884. 

The  Center  for  Law  and  Education  is  a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
advancing  the  rights  of  low-income  students  to  high-quality  education  fronr^  early 
childhood  through  postsecondary  education.  Our  VOCED  Project  works  at  local, 
state,  and  national  levels  to  implement  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act,  and  to  help  low-income  students  and  their  communities 
redirect  vocational  education  programs  to  better  meet  their  long-term  educational, 
social,  and  economic  needs. 

A.  Lessons  from  Vocational  Education  Reform  and  the  Perkins  Act 

Our  efforts  at  making  the  Perkins  Act  work  for  all  students  have  given  us  two 
very  different  kinds  of  experience  directly  relevant  to  this  bill. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  had  some  wonderful  experiences  that  tell  us  that 
you  in  Congress  put  precisely  the  right  pieces  together  in  the  1990  Perkins  Act  - 
ftieces  that  should  now  be  transferred  into  the  school-to-work  bill.   We  have  been 
working  intensively  in  selected  sites  aaoss  the  country  -  such  as  Chicago, 
Cambridge*  and  Boston,  Oakland  and  Richmond,  (CA),  and  Philadelphia.  When  you 
put  acadenuc  and  vocational  teachers  together  and  tell  them  - 

"Your  task  is  to  come  up  with  a  way  to  integrate  academic  and 
vocational  education  across  the  entire  academic  curriculum  in  a  way  that  gives 
the  students  strong  understanding  of  and  actual  experience  in  all  aspects  of  an 
industry  (such  as  the  health  industry  or  the  transportation  industry)  -  not  just 
technical  and  production  skills^  but  also  planning,  finance,  management,  labor^ 
community  issues,  underlying  principles  of  technology,  and  health,  safety,  and 
environmental  issues  in  that  industry  -  and  plan  it  with  the  active 
involvement  of  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  area  residents  and  make  sure 
you  build  in  ways  that  students  from  all  special  populations  will  participate 
and  succeed" 

-  these  teachers,  along  with  their  students,  get  very  energized  and  become 
tremendously  inventive  -  particularly  if  you  add  to  the  mix  that  the  curriculum 


*The  Cambridge  site,  the  Rindge  School  of  Technical  Arts,  has  won  a  Ford 
Foundation  "Innovations  in  State  and  Local  Government  Award,"  for  its  City  Works 
program  -  the  9lh  grade  component  of  its  effort  to  restructure  its  vocational 
programs  to  exemplify  the  Perkins  principles  discussed  below. 
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projects  should  link  school  and  community  by  engaging  students  in  studying  their 
community  needs  and  resources  and  in  working  on  viable  development  projecxs  and 
enterprises  to  improve  community  life  -  for  example,  starting  a  student-run  credit 
union  in  Chicago,  converting  the  city's  trucks  to  electric  power  in  Cambridge,  or 
establishing  a  health  clinic  in  Oakland.  Students  bring  literature,  writing  skills,  math 
and  science,  and  social  studies  to  investigating  and  working  on,  for  example,  all 
aspects  of  the  transportation  industry  -  its  financing,  the  physics  and  chemistry  of 
internal  combustion  engines,  its  labor  history  and  relations,  approaches  to 
environmental  issues,  etc. 

Our  other,  contrasting  experience,  is  that  the  large  majority  of  teachers, 
students,  and  schools  are  not  engaged  in  this  task  -  because  it  has  never  been  laid 
before  them.  They  have  never  heard  of  these  requirements.  This  is  a  failure  that 
started  with  the  previous  U.S.  Department  of  Education  -r  which  lacked  the  will,  the 
resources,  and  the  consumer  orientation  to  see  that  the  law  works  to  the  benefit  of 
students,  rather  than  administrative  convenience—  and  extends  through  the  State 
departments  of  education  and  the  central  offices  of  the  school  districts.  So,  when 
these  requirements  are  not  implemented  ~  when  a  program  is  not  providing 
experience  and  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  an  industry',  when  supplemental 
services  are  not  available,  when  participatory  planning  does  not  occur  -  no  one  is  in 
an  informed  position  to  notice  it,  let  alone  take  action.  - 

We  draw  on  these  twin  lessons  in  looking  at  H.R.  2884  and  at  what  it  would 
take  to  achieve  its  ambitious  goal  of  providing  high-quality  school-to-work 
opportimities  for  all  youth.  Rather  than  just  giving  up  on  "vocational  education"  and 
moving  on  to  "school-to-work,"  we  should  recognize  that  Congress  has  already 
enacted  into  Perkins  key  provisions  for  program  quality,  equity,  and  participatory 
governance  that  should  be  folded  into  the  new  Act,  while  learning  from  their  lack  of 
implementation  in  some  areas.  Otherwise,  we  risk  keeping  those  parts  of  vocational 
education  that  no  longer  make  sense,  while  disposing  of  those  parts  that  do. 

We  support  the  universal  aims  of.  H.R.  2884,  its  focus  on  opportunities  for  all. 
The  bill's  overall  structure  for  accomplishing  its  ambiUous  aims  is  one  that,  in  broad 
outline,  we  also  believe  makes  sense  ~  in  particular: 

•  the  identification  of  basic  required  components  of  any  program; 

•  development  grants  for  States  to  develop  plans  for  providing  high-quality 
school-to-work  opportunities  for  all,  built  upon  and  coordinating  existinc 
programs,  rather  than  creating  a  new  program  that  would  inevitably  not  have 
adequate  funds  by  itself; 

•  implementation  grants  to  States  that  have  developed  adequate  plans; 

•  grants  to  local  partnerships  for  implementation,  either  through  the  States  that 
are  ready  for  State  implementation  or  through  federal  grants  to  local 
partnerships  in  States  that  are  not  and  federal  grants  to  high-poverty  areas; 
and 

•  a  set  of  national  program  activities  to  support  the  State  and  local  work. 
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There  are,  however,  three  related  areas  of  challenge:  (1)  ensuring  that 
programs  are  high-quality;  (2)  "going  to  scale"  -  that  is,  making  sure  they  can  serve 
everyone;  and  (3)  enabling  various  parties  to  see  that  the  system  moves  from  paper 
to  reality.  In  each  of  these  three  broad  areas.  Congress  must  make  key  changes  if  we 
want  to  ensure  that  this  bill  results  in  high-quality  opportunities  for  all  youth  and 
that  we  do  not  waste  this  important  chance  for  addressing  a  major  problem. 


B.  Addressing  Quality  Concerns 

Fair  numbers  of  parents  express  reluctance  to  have  their  children  enter  school- 
to-work  or  other  vocational  programs  (including  tech-prep  programs),  expressing 
skepticism  about  their  educational  and  long-term  career  value.  Indeed,  the  wage  gap 
between  college  graduates  and  high  school  graduates  is  growing.  Educators  as  well, 
for  example  at  the  joint  Department  of  Labor/Etepartment  of  Education  conference 
last  month  in  Baltimore,  express«#*<ftBfems  about  the  potential  for  tracking  students 
into  work  programs  that  may  have  limited  educational  content.  The  response  to 
these  concerns  must  go  beyond  good  publicity  to  actual  attention  to  key  quality 
issues,  in  both  the  school  and  the  workplace. 


1.  Broad  vocational  skills  -  in  all  aspects  of  the  industry 

As  our  experience  with  teachen;  confirms,  strong  experience  in  and 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  students  are  preparing  to  enter  - 
including  planning,  finance,  managemer.t,  labor,  technical  and  production  skills, 
conununity  issues,  underlying  principles  of  technology,  and  health,  safety,  and 
environmental  issues  in  that  industry^  -  is  a  linchpin  for  quality  and  for  equipping 
students  with  the  long-term  skills  necessary  for  good  careers.  It  provides: 

•  A  rich  platform  for  integration    academic  and  vocational  skills:  Academic- 
vocational  integration  is  too  often  conceived  as  "dumbing  down"  academics  to 
relate  to  a  narrow  set  of  job  skills.  In  contrast,  exploring  and  working  on  the 
issues  facing  an  industry  and  the  enterprises  within  it  provide  limitless 
opportunities  and  demands  for  high-level,  exciting  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  science,  and  history. 

•  Transferrable  skills  to  protect  against  inevitable  changes:  Confining  students' 
vocational  preparation  mainly  to  a  prediction  of  the  exact  skills  needed  to  do  a 
particular  job  is  a  prescription  for  disaster  in  the  face  of  rapid  changes  in 
youths'  career  goals,  in  labor  markets,  and  in  technology. 


^This  is  also  the  definition  of  ^'general  occupational  skills"  in  the  Perkins  Act  and 
is  one  of  the  required  foci  both  of  State  assessment  and  planning  and  of  local 
evaluation  and  improvement. 
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•  The  skills  needed  for  high-performance  toork  organizations  and  for  innotxdion: 
Decentralized  dedsion-making,  flexible  production,  and  broader  job  definitions 
put  a  premium  on  workers'  understanding  of  planning,  finance,  management, 
etc.  in  the  larger  enterprise  and  industry.  All  aspects  of  the  industry  also 
fosters  the  skills  needed  for  the  kinds  of  iimovation  that  spawns  new  and 
improved  tedmology. 

•  The  skills  needed  to  t.'^age  in  community  economic  development  and  business 
creation:  Especially  ii  low-income  communities,  there  are  too  few  good  jobs. 
Planning,  finance,  maivigement,  community  issues,  and  the  other  aspects  of  the 
industry  are  precisely  tl;e  skill  areas  needed  for  community  development  and 
job  creation  ~  allowing  i:ew  uses  of  untapped  human  resources  to  address 
unmet  community  needs,  instead  of  passive  dependence  on  help-wanted  ads. 

•  Above  all,  the  basis  for  overcoming  the  tracking  of  students  between  those  plan,  decide, 
and  see  the  big  picture,  and  those  loho  supposedly  just  execute:  By  transfonning  the 
notion  of  vocational  skills  to  encompass  all  aspects  of  the  industry,  we 
transform  the  notion  of  workers  and  break  down  the  distinctions  between 
planners/thinkers  and  doers.  We  also  enable  students  to  see  their  world 
whole  and  to  make  sense  of  their  work  place. 

To  reap  these  benefits  in  the  Act,  we  need  to  make  strong  understanding  and 
experience  in  "all  aspects  of  the  industry  the  student  is  preparing  to  enter"  a  central 
feature  of  (a)  the  school-based  learning  component,  (b)  the  work-based  learning 
component,  and  (c)  the  outcomes  addressed  in  certifykig  the  students'  skills.  As 
introduced/  the  bill: 


a.  Omits  it  from  the  school-based  component  [Sec.  103].  Only  if  it  is 
built  into  the  school-based  component  can  it  serve  as  a  rich  curriculum 
platform  for  integrating  academic  skills  and  making  them  relevant  to  the 
workplace.  Moreover,  the  school's  educational  responsibility  to  its 
students  means  it  caimot  leave  the  leanung  about  all  aspects  of  an 
industry  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  alone. 

b.  Omits  it  from  the  skill  standards  and  certification  process  [Sec. 
4(4)(D)  and  4(13)].  The  skill  certificate  has  the  potential  to  drive  and 
shape  the  real  curriculum,  upon  which  students  and  teachers  focus, 
particularly  as  we  move  further  toward  standards-based  education 
reform.  If  "all  aspects  of  the  industry"  are  not  included  in  the  skills 
targeted  as  outcomes,  they  are  more  likely  to  get  ignored,  with  the 
danger  that  the  skills  will  become  overly  narrow. 

c.  Includes  it  only  in  a  very  diluted  form  in  the  work-based  component 
(Sec.  102(4)  and  4(1)).  Instead  of  referring  to  "all  aspects  of  the 
industry,*'  including  the  enumerated  aspects  (planning,  management, 
etc.),  it  calls  only  for  "a  variety  of  elements"  -  "such  as"  those 
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enumerated.  This  misconstrues  it  as  being  a  set  of  components,  as 
opposed  to  an  overarching  approach  which  enables  students  to 
understand  how  an  industry  functions. 

2,  High-level  academics sufficient  to  enter  four-vear  college  upon  high 
school  graduation 

The  Act  contains  significant  provisions  on  mastery  of  academic  skills.  Yet 
there  is  still  significant  possibility  that  students  who  enter  a  school-to-work  program 
will  face  barriers  to  the  full  range  of  poslsecondary  institutions,  feeding  parents'  and 
educators'  tracking  concerns.  In  particular,  students  entering  the  program  and 
performing  at  the  expected  academic  levels  within  it  may  nevertheless  not  be  eligible 
for  four-year  postsecondary  institutions  upon  graduation  from  high  school.  This 
would  impose  a  significant  cost  for  maV.ng  a  choice  in  10th  grade,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  students  who,  particularly  after  becoming  more  engaged  in  their  high 
school  studies,  by  the  12th  grade  have  expanded  their  academic  goals  -  but  now  find 
themselves  eligible  only  for  a  two-year  institution.  If  the  academic  merit  of  these 
programs  is  to  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  other  programs,  they  must  qualify  the 
student  to  enter  and  succeed  in  four-year  institutions  upon  high  school  graduation.^ 

3.  High-performance  work  organizations  as  focus  of  work«based  component 

"Because  most  American  employers  organize  work  in  a  way  that  does  not 
require  high  skills,  they  report  no  shortage  of  people  who  have  such  skills  and 
foresee  no  such  shortage."  (America's  Choice,  Page  3.1  In  a  low-skill  work  place 
organized  around  routinized  jobs,  the  task  of  providing  a  high-quality  work-based 
placement  for  students  which  meets  the  requirements  of  Sec.  102  is  rather  daunting. 

The  task  becomes  much  easier  in  a  high-performance  work  place  where  more 
authority  and  responsibility  are  devolved  to  workers,  jobs  are  broader  and  less 
fragmented,  etc.  (See  last  year's  S.  1790  for  a  definition.)  Thus,  these  work  places 
should  be  the  primary  target  for  work-based  placements.  If  other,  low-skill  sites  are 
to  be  used  at  all,  great  care  and  oversight  must  be  maintained. 


C  Facing  basic  realities  —  overcoming  barriers  to  serving  all  vouth 

Like  the  Perkins  Act,  H.R.  2884  has  far-reaching  goals.  However,  we  will  never 
get  there,  if  we  don't  confront  some  basic  realities  about  schools  and  the  workplace. 


^his  is  a  two-way  street  and  may,  in  some  states,  require  reassessment  by  the 
postsecondary  system  of  admissions  requirements  to  reflect  new  ways  of  meeting 
high  academic  standards  --  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  secondary-postsecondary 
cooperation  which  the  Act  should  foster. 
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1>  Limited  gmplover  placemgnf 

America's  private  firms  are  far  from  prepared  to  offer  work-based  placements 
for  all  our  youth,  let  alone  high-quality  placements.  Only  a  small  minority  of  firms 
now  provide  sigrtificant  training  to  their  own  line  workers  below  the  management 
level  -  let  alone  to  "marginal-  high-school  youth.  Moreover,  relatively  few  of  these 
companies  meet  any  definition  of  "high-performance  work  organization/  raising 
serious  questions  about  the  quality  and  breadth  of  skills  that  any  students  placed 
there  would  master. 

We  have  two  choices.  We  can  wait  for  the  full  transformation  of  the  American 
workplace  and  in  the  meantime  make  modest  inaeases  in  the  handful  of  quality 
placements  now  available  -  perhaps  inflating  this  mm\l>er  by  ignoring  real  quality 
criteria  and  placing  kids  in  dead-end  jobs  with  no  real  educational  content.  Or  we 
can  recognize  and  use  the  resources  that  are  sufficient  to  serve  all  students  -  namely 
the  schools  and  their  teaching  staff. 

We  can  have  a  system  in  which  all  students  participate  in  high-quality,  real-life 
learning  that  is  linked  to  academic  mastery,  if  we  are  willing  to  recognize  that  for 
'some  time  to  come,  most  of  the  experiential  placements  will  have  to  be  generated  by 
the  schools  themselves.  Congress  should  amend  the  bill  in  two  ways. 

First,  expand  the  definition  of  toorkplace  to  include  school-based  xvork  placements  such 
as  student-run  enterprises  and  schoot-sponsored  community  service  programs,  provided  that 
they  are  of  sufficient  quality  and  intensity  to  otherwise  meet  the  quality  requirements 
of  the  Act.  (The  provisions  concerning  wages,  which  are  appropriate  for  external 
work  placements,  should  be  more  flexible  for  school-based  work  placements.) 

Second,  link  local  grants  to  school  systems  that  are  restructuring  their  academic 
programs  so  that  all  students  engage  in  project-based  multi-disciplinary  learning  that 
integrates  theoretical  concepts  xmth  hands-on  experience,  so  that  the  school-to-work 
program  would  be  one,  academically  equivalent  part  of  an  overall  schoc!  reform 
strategy. 

2.  Tendencies  inward  exclusion  and  inequities 

Anytime  quality  is  scare,  inequality  becomes  the  basis  for  its  rationing  ~  a  long 
tradition  in  both  the  school  and  the  work  place.  We  will  not  have  high  quality  school 
to  work  opporttmities  for  ^  youth  imless  the  bill  is  strengthened  to  ensure  that  all 
receive  the  assistance  and  services  they  need  to  fully  participate  and  succeed.  This 
includes:^ 


*The  Perkins  Act  has  strong,  more  specific  provisions  on  rAOSt  of  these  points. 
The  1992  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education,  however,  have  served 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  protections  afforded  students,  by  changing  the  explicit 
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■37  ^EqOallfcces»  to^//"^^^  elimination  of  gender,  race,  or 

disability  bias  in  counseling,  prerequisites  which  screen  out  certain 
groups,  unequal  ability  to  access  information,  and  other  barriers. 

b.  Provision  of  all  support  services  which  various  groups  and  individuals 
need  to  succeed,  such  as  tutoring  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
students,  language  instruction  for  students  with  limited  English 
proficiency,  adaptive  services  for  disabled  youth,  and  supports  for 
students  with  children. 

c.  A  system  for  collecting  adequate  data  breakdowns,  program-by- 
program,  on  participation  and  successfiU  outcomes  by  race,  sex, 
disability,  and  disadvantage. 

d.  When  this  data  reveals  unequal  rates  of  participation  or  success, 
effective  steps  to  be  taken,  with  the  participation  of  these  populations, 
to  identify  and  overcome  these  dispaiities. 

e.  High  qualitv  staff  development  and  technical  assist"  ^  v  to  carry  out 
these  tasks.^ 


3.  Out'Of-school  youth 

Schools  should  be  required  to  take  vigorous  effective  steps  to  encourage  out- 
of-school  youth  to  come  back  to  restructured  programs.  But  this  alone  ("we  told 
them  they  could  come  back")  cannot  by  itself  constitute  making  programs  available  to 
all.  There  must  be  an  emphasis  on  making  commiinity-based  programs  available  as 
well.  These  can  build  on  a  strong  existing  base  of  expertise  within  llie  CBO 
community.  It  will,  however,  require  the  allocation  of  significantly  greater  resources 
to  provide  for  expanded  enrollment  of  these  youth. 


4.  The  gap  between  federal  law  and  program  beneficiaries  and  providers 

As  we  have  noted  from  our  experience  with  Perkins,  many  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  education  law  which  you  enact  are  routinely  ignored.  In  fact, 
teachers,  students,  and  parents  never  even  hear  about  them  -  let  alone  have  the 
enabling  tools  to  make  them  a  reality. 


words  of  the  Act. 

^We  also  support  many  of  the  equity  proposals  of  the  Coalition  for  Women  and 
Job  Training  and  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities. 
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-    ■  -Thiis'biU  will  never  achfeve  i6  mferTded^sal  of  creating;  hrgh"quality ^Kool^lo^^ 
work  opportunities  for  all  American  youth  unless  it  contains  those  enabling  tools, 
induding: 

a.  An  unambiguous  guarantee  to  all  youth  of  those  opportunities. 

b.  The  information,  assistance,  and  authority  for  these  youth  and  their 
parents  to  (i)  obtain  these  guarantees,  (ii)  participate  in  shaping 
programs,*  and  (iii)  remedy  the  problems  that  will  inevitably  occur. 

c.  Systems  for  ensuring  that  infonrtation  about  these  guarantees  and 
involvement  in  shaping  the  programs  extends  beyond  th  *  school  district 
central  offices  to  the  teachers. 

d.  State  and  federal  responsibilities  tor  both  technical  assistaace  and 
monitoring  compliance,  along  with  a  reorientation  to  what  should  be 
their  primary  mission  of  serving  the  needs  and  rights  of  students  - 
rather  than  administrative  convenience.  This  will  also  require 
significantly  higher  levels  of  sUffing  than  now  exists  in  the  Department 
of  Education's  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education.  As  an 
organization  which  advocates  for  students  and  parents,  and  is  thus 
ultimately  concerned  with  delivery  of  services,  we  would  nevertheless 
strongly  support  additional  resources  being  targeted  to  these 
administrative  functions.' 


D.  Waivers 

Whether  your  favorite  Secretary  was  William  Bennett  or  Shirley  Hufstedtler, 
Willard  Wirtz  or  Raymond  Donovan,  you  should  think  twice  before  relinquishing 
your  Constitutional  role  as  the  legislative  voice  of  the  people  through  the  broad 
waiver  authority  in  this  bill  (along  witii  Goals  2000  and  Oie  Administration's 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  proposal).  Not  only  regulations  but  Acts  of 
Congress  tiiemsclves  can  be  waived,  with  extremely  littie  in  the  way  of  objective 
criteria  or  public  involvement,  induding  the  very  provisions  that  are  most  critical  to 
the  Perkins  Act  and  indeed  the  provisions  you  haven't  even  written  yet  but  will 
dedde  are  critical  for  the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 


•The  Perkins  Act  has  requirements,  nwxJeled  on  Head  Start,  for  states  to  issue 
effective  procedures  whereby  students,  parents,  teadiers,  and  area  residents  can 
partidpate  in  state  and  local  dedsions  affecting  tiie  programs. 

^Ve  also  would  support  ti\e  additional  workplace  safeguards  proposed  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  as  well  as  their  positions  concerning  tiie  primacy  of  the  education  focus  of 
these  progranw  and  tiie  need  for  worker  and  labor  involvement. 
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Moreover,  a  more  careful  investigation  into  the  actual  degree  of  need  for 
increased  waiver  authority  would  recognize  that  much  of  the  call  for  waivers  is 
coming  not  from  the  rigors  of  federal  law  but  from  its  effactive  absence.  That  is,  as 
noted  earlier,  the  lack  of  accurate  information  about  federal  mandates  is  endemic  at 
the  local  level  ~  where  those  in  the  school  often  have  little  basis  for  knowing  whether 
a  mandate  has  been  imposed  by  the  federal  government,  the  state,  or  someone  in  the 
district  office.  In  fact,  most  of  the  detailed  regulations  facing  schools  are  state 
requirements. 


Conclusion 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  as  you  strive  to  make  the  promise  of  this  Act  a  reality. 


WE  WILL  BE  SENDING  YOU  SPECIFIC  BILL  LANGUAGE  ON  THESE  POINTS 
AND  OTHERS  SHORTLY. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 
'  We  now  hear  from  our  second  panelist,  Eric  Payne  Butler  from 
the  National  Youth  Employment  Coalition  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent the  coalition  which  is  a  group  of  over  60  youth-serving  orga- 
nizations which  have  been  working  together  since  1979.  We  have 
been  supporting  each  other  as  a  peer  network  during  these  perilous 
times  the  last  dozen  or  so  years  and  have  been  very  encouraged  by 
the  pieces  of  legislation  that  have  now  come  out  in  the  field  in 
which  we  have  been  laboring. 

I  also  in  a  professional  capacity  direct  the  Bay  States  Skills  Cor- 
poration in  Boston  which  is  a  quasi-public  organization  that  de- 
signs and  implements  innovative  programs,  we  nope  are  innovative 
programs  in  Massachusetts. 

Let  me  touch  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  my  proposal.  If  I  had  half 
an  hour  I  would  probably  spend  20  minutes  telling  you  what  I  liked 
about  this  piece.  I  have  got  4V2  minutes  probably  left,  so  I  will 
spend  most  of  that  time  actually  telling  you  ways  in  which  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  strengthened  and  could  be  made  better.  I  and  the 
organizations  that  I  represent  support  this  initiative  very  strongly. 
We  are  firmly  supportive  of  the  effort  to  knit  together  the  various 
streams  of  education  reform,  school  to  work,  vocational  education 
change  and  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  represented  by  these  initia- 
tives. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  advances  the  cause  but  doesn't  yet 
create  a  sy.Lem,  and  we  are  hoping  earnestly  together  to  create  a 
true  system.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  efforts  to  tie  together  em- 
ployers and  schools.  We  think  we  have  learned  a  lot.  Much  of  what 
we  think  we  have  learned  is  reflected  in  this  proposal. 

There  are  other  things  that  we  think  could  be  done.  We  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  building  this  system  from  the  bottom  up.  We 
think  there  is  a  Federal  role  which  ouj^ht  to  be  more  clearly  defined 
than  it  is  in  this  legislation.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  questions 
about  that.  We  are  very  encouraged  by  the  attempt  in  this  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  building  something  from  the  bottom  up 
and  looking  for  accountability,  technical  assistance  and  so  on  from 
the  Federal  level. 

I  worry  a  little  bit— let  me  move  to  the  things  I  kind  of  stew 
about  about  this.  I  worry  a  little  bit  that  the  kind  of  space  that  this 
proposal  occupies  as  the  school-to-work  transition  program,  I  actu- 
ally think  the  proposals  are  somewhat  more  narrow  than  that.  I 
know  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  people  to  kind  of  govern  the  out- 
comes of  the  dialogue  about  youth  apprenticeship,  and  I  know 
those  terms  give  a  lot  of  people  heartburn,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
us  continue  that  dialogue,  and  I  think  look  for  ways  to  find  a  joint- 
ly agreed  upon  endeavor  of  youth  apprenticeship. 

I  think  there  is  much  to  recommend  it.  I  don't  think  we  have 
only  changed  the  words  here.  I  think  we  have  changed  more  of  the 
concept  as  well,  but  I  would  still  like  Ir  see  us  pursue  that  dia- 
logue. I  stew  about  that  a  bit.  Is  this  proposed  legislation  kind  of 
replacing  that  dialogue?  I  question  the  ability  of  this  current  de- 
sign— I  guess  this  is  the  second  msgor  thing  I  stew  about — to  in- 
clude either  out-of-school  youth  or  at-risk  youth. 
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I  think  the  provision  to  set  aside  10  percent  of  it  for  geographi- 
cally challenged  areas  is  inadequate.  I  think  I  represent  both  my 
own  point  of  view  and  the  views  of  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
youth  employment  coalition  when  I  say  that.  We  applaud  the  effort 
to  develop  sort  of  universally  applicable  programs.  We  agree  with 
the  .  program  lessons  about  mixed  populations,  and  I  have  been 
stewing  for  a  long  time  about  whether  we  couldn*t  geographically 
target  rather  than  individually  entitle. 

This  proposal  makes  a  small  step  in  that  direction.  I  would  like 
to  see  it  make  a  bigger  step  in  the  direction.  The  experience  de- 
scribed earlier  with  project  Protech  in  Boston  basically  says  if  you 
in  effect  are  in  an  area  with  a  high  proportion  of  disadvantaged 
and  at-risk  youth  you  will  by  definition  get  a  lot  of  those  in  a  pro- 
gram like  this. 

Let  me  touch  quickly,  and  I  will  just  sort  of  name  them  because 
I  saw  the  yellow  light  go  on,  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  play  a  role,  as  Rich  Kazis  recommended,  in  establishing 
standards.  I  think  leaving  them  to  the  States  will  wind  up  dis- 
appointing us.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  role  in  this  when  we  assem- 
ble the  stakeholders,  community-based  organizations,  and  the  expe- 
rience they  represent  needs  to  be  at  the  table. 

I  firmly  agree  with  the  earlier  comments  by  many  of  my  col- 
league panelists  about  earlier  intervention.  I  think  that  capacity 
building  as  a  role  for  the  Federal  Government  is  an  important  ele- 
ment and  all  of  these  things,  I  think,  are  mentioned,  but  for  my 
money  underestimated,  underspecified  in  the  proposal  as  we  read 
it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Butler  follows:] 
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Eiik  Paynt  Sutler 

Chairptrson,  National  Youth  Employment  Coalition 

President  and  Executive  Director,  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 
Boston,  MA 


I  am  honored  to  represent  the  National  Youth  Employment  Coalition,  and 
organization  of  more  than  sixty  youth  serving  organizations  which  have  been  working 
together  since  1979  to  promulgate  good  practice  in  youth  employment  and  education 
programs,  and  to  support  each  other  as  a  peer  network  during  the  past  decade  of 
perilous  times  for  young  people.  In  my  professional  capacity.  1  direct  the  Bay  State 
Skills  Corporation,  a  Massachusetts-based  quasi-public  company  which  designs  and 
implements  innovative  workforce  development  programs.  Information  on  both 
organizations  is  appended  here.  For  ten  years,  I  was  founder  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Human  Resources  at  Brandeis  University,  and  before  that  was  Executive 
Director  of  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment. 

For  the  sake  of  straightforward  presentation  of  complex  subjects,  I  have  divided  my 
remarks  into  three  categories: 

1)  parts  of  the  proposal  I  favor, 

2)  parts  of  the  proposal  i  question;  and 

3)  policies  and  programs  which  are  missing  from  the  legislation  and 
suggestions  for  ways  to  strengthen  the  legislation. 

What  do  I  favor? 

1)  F:rst,  let  me  emphasize  my  overall  support  and  that  of  the 
organizations  I  rtprtsent  for  the  direction  and  many  of  the  specifics  of  this 
initiative. 

'  and  we  favor  strongly  the  effort  to  establish  a  systematic  pathway  for  young 
people  to  move  from  school,  or  in  the  case  of  out-of-school  youth  from  the  community 
to  a  career  by  acquiring  the  skills,  knowledge  and  competencies  needed  to  be  a 
productive  worker.  We  are  firmly  supportive  of  this  proposal,  although  in  the  spirit  of 
genuine  dialogue  offered  throughout  both  by  the  Administration  and  this  Committee, 
we  have  some  ideas  which  we  think  might  make  it  better  if  addressed  in  the  legislative 
process. 
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We  dearly  need  to  replace  the  current  crazyquiit  assortment  of  self-tlmiting  programs 
with  a  real  system  that  better  knits  together  our  efforts  to  Improve  employment  and 
training,  vocational  education,  education  reform,  school  to  work  transition  or  any  of  the 
names  we  give  our  business.  We  think  the  present  proposal  advances  this  cause, 
creating  some  of  the  mechanisms  for  a  system,  but  does  not  yet  accomplish  the  task 
of  building  a  true  system. 

In  its  favor,  the  proposal  correctly  promotes  the  development  of  local  partnerships  by 
encouraglno  local  innovation,  then  encourages  states  to  tie  these  local  programs 
together  in  a  coherent  statewide  approach.  There  is  not  as  much  definition  as  there 
might  be  about  what  a  **system**  might  look  like,  and  indeed  that  might  vary  from  state 
to  state.  I  for  one,  would  welcome  more  definition  as  a  safeguard  against  the  initiative 
Simply  Deing  appropriated  by  states  as  an  extension  of  current  vocational  education 
programs. 

2)  i  favor  the  principles  undertying  the  **$choot-to-Worlc  Opportunities 
Act**  which  tie  school  and  wor1(  together  conceptually  In  a  single  human 
development  system. 

Schools,  employers  and  institutions  which  we  have  created  to  assist  young 
people  to  enier  the  workplace  and  employers  to  find  skilled  workers  have  operated  as 
separate  kingdoms.  This  narrow  focus  combined  with  short  term  outcomes  has  limited 
our  ability  to  improve  our  workforce  and  help  our  young  people  get  established  in  a 
career. 

Schoot-to-Work  can  tie  school  employers  together  in  a  single  system  and  establish  a 
need  for  a  third  support  system  which  connects  school  and  work.  The  long  term 
developmental  approach  ts  essential  if  we  are  to  develop  the  human  potential  of  our 
young  people  and  create  a  more  highly  skilled,  high  performance  work  force.  There  is 
much  more  that  needs  to  be  done  to  increase  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  and 
out-of-school  youth  in  such  a  system,  and  many  of  us  are  concerned  that  the  present 
proposal  underestimates  this  challenge,  but  more  on  that  later. 

3)  I  favor  the  attempt  to  make  employers  full  partners  In  education 
through  work-based  lean^lng. 

I  strongly  favor  the  school  reform  aims  which  underlie  this  initiative  and  believe 
that  employer  Involvement  in  school  and  school  and  teacher  involvement  in  the 
workplace  can  provide  the  impetus  for  school  reform  which  ties  schools  Into  the  broad 
youth  devek>pment  and  economic  development  goals  of  this  ambitious  legislation.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  very  much  from  the  small  experiments  in  true  work-based 
learning,  and  I  hope  we  can  be  systematic  about  our  search  for  helpful  understanding 
from  real  experience,  but  I  favor  a  larger  range  of  experiments  to  give  us  that 
experience. 
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4)  I  also  favor  building  a  sysUm  "from  tha  bottom  up". 

States  and  local  areas  are  where  the  planning  must  occur  because  actual 
delivery  occurs  there.  Plans  must  be  tied  to  local  economies,  local  delivery  systems 
and  tocal  people.  The  thrust  of  this  Initiative  in  supporting  local  delivery  and  state 
system-building  seems  right  to  me,  though  there  are  cautions  which  !  offer  later. 


What  do  I  outatlon? 

1)  I  qutatlon  the  policy  "space"  this  Initiative  occupies  as  tli^  school  to 
worK  transition  system. 

The  real  wortd  aearty  understands  the  term  "school-to-work  transition"  broadly, 
as  an  umbrell?  oat  includes  special  programs  for  at-risk  young  people  --  from  JTPA  to 
Perkins,  from  ech  Prep  to  career  academies,  to  cooperative  education,  counseling, 
apprenticesh*^  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  pure  school-based,  wo>-k-based,  and 
community-'  ased  programs.  The  act  defines  a  fairiy  specific  set  of  approaches 
connecting  school  to  wori<,  applies  the  term  school-to-work  transition,  and  basically 
forbids  state  systems  from  using  the  proposed  funds  for  any  other  approach.  Let  me 
be  clear  I  favor  experimentation  at  scale  of  this  approach,  and  therefore  favor  this 
legislation  in  general.  But  i  have  a  fear  that  the  assiduous  effort  to  avoid  the  term 
"apprenticeship",  which  is  essentially  the  approach  envisioned,  may  paradoxically 
narrow  the  school-to-wori(  transition  system  at  precisely  the  time  professionals  and 
policy  makers  in  the  field  are  seeking  the  broaden  the  base  of  actual  programs  and 
policies  at  the  local  and  state  levels.  If  the  narrower  term  apprenticeship  gives 
organized  labor  heartburn,  and  I  understand  why  it  does,  t  suggest  more  effort  at  the 
bargaining  table  to  understand  those  concerns  and  accommodate  where  possible  and 
educate  where  necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  no^  confident  that  the  eariy  experimentation  in  a  few  sites  with 
straightforward  apprenticeship  models  yet  justifies  large-scale  "roll-out"  of  this 
approach.  If  I  had  all  my  'druthers,  I  would  tweak  this  legislation  to  broaden  the 
definition  of  school-to-wori(  transition,  yet  conscientiously  establish  a  considerably 
more  ambitious,  careful  experiment  -  in  many  more  sites  -  of  work-based  learning  or 
youth  apprenticeship. 

2)  I  question  the  ability  of  the  current  design  to  Include  either  out-of- 
school  youth  or  at-risk  in-school  youth  In  this  ambitious  reform  effort. 

The  current  legislation  requires  that  state  plans  describe  i^e  efforts  which  they 
will  make  in  order  to  serve  out-of^school  youth.  It  sets  no  standards  for  service  to  out- 
of-school  youth.  Wori(-based  learning  has  the  potential  to  motivate  the  disaffected 
student,  it  can  give  purpose  and  substance  to  education.  It  can  demonstrate  to 
young  people  that  there  are  many  ways  to  learn.  Wori<  Is  motivating  when  it  gives  the 
worker  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  We  fear  the  legislation  as  currently  proposed  is  much 
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to  vagut    to  incentivts  for  these  new  ^'systems*'  to  serve  the  young  people  whose 
needs  are  more  challenging,  yet  whose  nunfibers  are  large.  This  is  an  important 
issue,  one  well  understood  by  the  community-besed  orgenlzations  that  are  the 
Coalition's  prindpei  membership.  Most  -  though  not  all  -  of  us  f  svor  the  move  in  the ' 
direction  of  uiiiversal  eligibility  for  programs,  but  not  if  it  comes  exptidtiy  or  even 
unintentionally  at  the  expense  of  disadvantaged  and  out-of-school  youth.  We  worry 
that  there  are  inadequate  safeguards  and  no  practical  incentives  for  adequately 
serving  the  young  people  most  of  us  have  in  our  mind's  eye  when  we  think  about 
schooi-to-work  transition  and  work-based  learning. 


What  coutd  be  atrenothened? 

1.  Standards  -  If  this  proposal  is  to  improve  our  workforce  and  increase 
productivity,  there  needs  to  be  broad  willingness  and  commitment  to  measure  the 
competence  of  the  schools  and  the  employers  who  participate.  Outcome  standards  a 
la  JTPA  will  not  suffice.  We  need  to  build  into  this  proposal  procedures  for  assessing 
learning  in  school  and  on  the  job. 

2.  Accountability  -  Who  decides  whether  or  not  a  state,  a  school,  an 
employer  or  a  non-profit  agency  is  performing  well  enough  to  continue?  The  proposed 
law  doesn't  empower  the  consumer  of  the  service,  the  student^vorker  to  seek  an 
alternative  if  the  program  isnl  meeting  their  need**  What  action  can  the  state  take  if  a 
local  program  doesnl  meet  standards?  Ultimately  this  authority  must  flow  from  the 
federal  role  which  must  be  empowered  to  take  corrective  action  and  insulated  from  the 
powerful  forces  that  protect  the  status  quo.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  quest 
for  accountability  may  have  perverse  effects,  as,  in  my  view,  the  performance 
standards  implementation  did  under  JTPA,  but  this  proposal  probably  backs  off  too  far. 

3.  Funding  -  This  brief  comment  is  a  dose  cousin  to  my  comments  about  the 
"policy  space  this  initiative  occupies.  Simply,  there  is  not  enough  money  proposed 
here  for  school-to*wori(  even  as  envisioned  in  the  proposal  to  be  operationalized  in 
every  community  and  it  won't  serve  all  of  the  "forgotten  half.**  We  are  in  danger  of 
overpromising  (given  the  broad  justification  for  the  Bill  and  the  small  funding  even  for 
its  nan-ower  provisions)  and  from  the  outset  underdelivering. 

4.  Role  of  Community  Besed  Orgenlzations  -  Community-based 
organizations  are  a  natural  and  significant  part  of  most  of  the  best  current  local 
operations  for  young  people  missing  from  the  mainstream.  Motivation  and  support  are 
often  the  result  of  intervention  by  community  organizations.  They  bridge  culture  and 
language.  Many  CBOs  are  the  natural  deliverer  of  a  broad  range  of  connecting 
activities  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  schooMo-wort<  model.  There  is  also  a  role 
for  the  national  community  based  organizations  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
knowledge  and  technical  assistance  which  has  been  overiooked,  end  would 
strengthen  the  proposal,  in  our  view. 
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5.  Earlier  inttrv«ntlon  -  Unless  this  is  simply  the  first  part  of  a  broader 
program,  end  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  It  is.  it  starts  too  late  to  be  as  effective 
as  its  rhetoric  promises.  My  organization.  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation,  has  just 
launched  an  initiative  In  four  Massachusetts  Cities  called  Communities  and  School  for 
Career  Success,  which  starts  the  'transition  to  adult  responsibilities^  with  middle 
school  programs.  We  are  convinced,  with  the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest 
Foundation  which  Is  supporting  It.  that  waiting  until  11th  grade  is  waiting  much  too 
long. 

6.  Social  service  support  must  be  included  In  the  "connecUng  activities." 
Experience  suggests  that  teenagers  often  need  other  support  systems  to  stay  in 
school  and  succeed.  Parenting  skills,  child  care,  health  care,  language  skills  ought  to 
be  encoureged  and  explicitly  identified  es  allowable  costs. 

7.  Evaluation  and  documentation  -  There  ought  to  be  a  provision  for  system 
wide  evaluation  and  documentation.  This  is  essentially  a  substantial  demonstration 
proposal,  and  it  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  which  is  due  it  as  a  source  of 
future  lessons.  With  50  stete  plans  and  numerous  local  programs,  there  shoula  be  a 
broad  range  of  approaches.  The  evaluation  c^hould  focus  on  the  effectiveness  of 
different  programs  and  should  attempt  to  describe  why  certain  programs,  systems  or 
methods  ere  effective  at  assisting  groups  of  young  people.  I  hesitete  to  use  the  term 
•^knowledge  developmenr.  given  our  collective  history  with  that  term.but  I  do 
recommend  a  broad  system  of  collection,  enalysis  and  dissemination  of  Information  to 
policymakers  and  practitioners  about  the  programs. which  result  from  this  initiative.  If 
we  do  that,  then  maybe  we  have  a  reel,  long-term  chence  of  building  the  system  we 
all  say  we  want. 

8.  Capacity-  building  for  the  field.  Meny  people  are  going  to  be  doing  new 
and  often  unfamiliar  things  to  implement  the  programs  which  result  from  this 
legislation.  Their  n^eds  for  better  knowledge  and  new  skills  have  not  received  enough 
attention  in  the  planning  for  this  initiative.  We  cannot  assume  that  change  will  occur 
because  planners  have  a  concept.  It  is  the  line  personnel  who  must  develop  new 
skills,  operate  in  different  ways  and  think  about  new  and  constructive  curriculum.  We 
need  to  train  teachers  to  adapt  education  to  the  worid  of  wort?.  Employers  need  to 
learn  how  to  take  to  young  people  and  develop  there  attitudes  and  skills.  There  is  a 
great  residue  of  commitment,  good  will  and  skill  in  this  field.  There  is  also  a  deep 
willingness  to  learn  and  do  new  things.  You  can  help  by  strengthening  that  aspect  of 
this  very  positive  Initiative. 
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National  Youth  Employment  Coalition 

IMl fiMiUlrit  Aymm. N.W.,  Sdit Tit.  Wiitligii.  DC  )MM 


WHAT  IS  THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  COALITION? 

Representing  the  interests  of  sixty  feeding  orger.izetions  in  the  youth  emptoyment  field, 
the  Nationel  Youth  Employment  CoeHtion  provides  esslsts  service  prov:ders.  po!icy 
makers  and  researchers  to  plen.  operate  end  assess  policies,  plens  end  programs  to 
increese  employment  preparation,  educetion  and  training  opportunities  for  Amenca's 
youth,  espedelly  those  who  ere  disadvonteged.  The  preperetion  of  youth  for 
"  employment  must  t)e  en  integrel  pert  of  humen  development  end  economic 
development  polldes  end  progrems. 

MYgC  QBJgCTIVES 

Improved  youth  employment  programs 

More  eff^ve  youth  employment  policies 

Better  trained  end  more  effective  youth  emptoyment  practitioners 

CoIiatx>rative  venturee  emong  youth  serving  organizetions 

PubUc  understanding  end  support  for  youth  employment  programs 

"current  NYEC  ACTIVITIES 

LEARNING  FROM  EXPERIENCE:  NYEC  is  a  network  which  sheree  Informetlon 
through  seerchee  for  program  informetlon  end  e  monthly  newsletter.  YouthNotes. 
SPREADING  THE  WORD:  Roundtabte  discussions,  feeturing  guest  experts,  focus  on 
employment  end  trainmg  Issues. 

PRODUCING  THE  VfORDS:  *'MekIng  Sense  of  Federal  Job  Training  Policy:  24 
Essays  on  Job  Training  Policy*',  e  monthly  newsletter  end  occaisionel  pepers. 
PROPOSING  NEW  pEAS:  The  ""Job  Opportunity  Grent  and  Loen**  concept  was 
developed  to  focus  discussion  on  e  universal  youth  development  policy. 
TURNING  IDEAS  INTO  REALITY:  NYEC  Is  en  edvocate  for  progrems  end  policies  to 
improve  employment  oppoftunities  for  youth. 


THE  FUTURE  oj^  NYEC 


The  NeUonal  Youth  Emptoyment  Coelition  (NYEC)  le  built  on  the  strong  foundation  of 
en  ectlve  Executive  Committee  end  e  competent  end  respected  eteff.  NYEC 
encompaMOs  divers^  organizations  which  share  a  common  concern  for  the  needs  of 
young  people.    Th«  plans  of  the  NYEC  include: 

PROGRAM  AND  PG|LICY  DEVELOPMENT:  disseminating  best  prectices  for  youth 
emptoyment  end  yoUth  development. 
-PROFESSIONAL  DiVELOPMENT:  essuring  thel  youth  serving  professionels  nave 
the  stuils,  competencies  end  systeme  to  provide  ^'stete  of  the  trf  services. 
ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT:  improving  collaboration  emong  local  youth 
development  mstitutiins  through  development  end  support  of  local  coelitions. 
PUBLIC  INFORMAltoN:  Increesing  support  for  effective  youth  programs. 
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NATIONAL  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  CQAUT1QW  ui-MBPffS 


Acadtmy  for  Educatk>n«i  Development 
AFL-CIO  Human  Resources 

Development  Institute 
Alternative  Schools  Network 
American  Youth  Policy  Forum 
American  Youth  Work  Center 
Bay  Stete  Skills  Corporation 
Boston  Private  Industry  Council 
Boys  and  Gins  Clubs  of  America 
Center  for  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities 
Center  for  Corporate  &  Education  Initiatives, 

New  Englend  Medk:al  Center 
Center  for  Humen  Resources  •  Brandeis 

University 
Center  for  Poputetton  OptkMis 
Center  for  Remediation  Design 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
Children's  Defense  Fund 
Christian  Children's  Fund 
Cities  in  Schools.  Ina 
City  Volunteer  Corps  (New  York  City) 
F.  E.  G.  S. 
Fresh  Air  Fund 
Giris.  Ina 

Grand  Street  Settlement  House 

Homebuilders,  institute 

Institute  for  Educational  Leedership 

Jobs  for  the  Futura 

Jobs  for  Youth  -  Boston 

Jobs  for  Youth  -  New  York 

Manpower  Demonstration  Research 

Corporation 
National  Academy  Foundetion 
National  Alllanca  of  Business 
National  Association  of  Counties 
National  Association  of  Private  Industry 

Councils 

National  Association  of  Service  and 

Conservetion  Corps 
National  ChiM  Labor  Committee 
National  Council  of  La  Raze 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council 
Natlonel  Networic  of  Runewey  end  Youth  Services 


National  Puerto  Rican  Forum 

National  Urt>an  League 

New  England  Community  Action 

Association 
New  Weya  to  Wortt 
New  York  City  Youth  Employment 

Collaboration 
New  York  Private  Industry  Council 
Northern  Rhode  Islend  Private 

Industry  Council 
OICs  of  America 

Pennsylvenle  Conservation  Corps 
Phoenix  Union  High  School  District 
Publk:/Private  Ventures 
San  Frandsco  Youth  Employment 

Coelition 
Treining  end  Devek>pment 

Corporation 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 

York.  Inc. 
United  Wey  of  New  York  City 
US  Bask:s.  Inc 
Vocational  Foundetion.  Inc. 
WAVE,  Inc. 

Women  in  Community  Service 

YMCA  of  the  USA 

YWCA  Of  the  USA 

Young  Adult  Leeming  Academy 

YouthBuikt  -  U.S.A. 

Youth  Service  America 
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BAY  STATE  SKILLS  CORPORATION  is  a  quasi-public  development,  demonstration 
and  technical  assistance  organization  dedicated  to  economic  development  through 
workforce  preparation  and  business  improvement.  Operating  with  the  guidance  of  a 
nineteen-person  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  private  and  public  sector  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Corporation  seeks  to  assist 
companies,  educational  institutions  and  governmental  organizations  improve  their 
policies,  strategies  and  practice.  The  Corporation  is  supported  financially  by  a  state 
appropriation,  corporate  investment,  and  grants,  contracts  and  fees  for  service. 


Erik  Payne  Butler  is  Executive  Director 
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Mr.  Paynj.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  finished  right  on 
time.  We  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  get  there  by  two  or  three  min- 
utes. We  will  be  back  to  complete  the  testimony. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Payne.  All  right.  Mr.  Butler,  we  would  allow  you  to  conclude 
your  remarks  if  you  would  like  to  once  again  summarize.  We  did 
kind  of  rush  you,  and  you  were  kind.  We  made  the  vote,  inciden- 
tally. If  we  lost  it  you  would  have  been  in  trouble,  but  

Mr.  Butler.  I  was  so  proud  that  I  ended  just  as  the  red  light 
went  on  that  I  will  defer  any  other  comment  until  the  question  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Miss  Donna  Milgram,  Director  of  Non- 
traditional  Employment  Training  Project,  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women  here  in  Washington. 

Ms.  Milgram.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  Donna  Milgram  of  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women  or,  as  we  are  known,  WOW.  WOW  is  a  national  grassroots 
women's  employment  organization  representing  500  organizations 
in  all  50  States.  WOW  is  also  a  member  of  the  Coalition  on  Women 
and  Job  Training,  which  is  comprised  of  27  organizations,  and  this 
morning  I  am  ofiering  my  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  coalition. 

Girls  not  going  to  college  need  our  help  most  of  all.  Even  in  the 
1990s  most  young  women  graduating  from  high  school  and  going 
straight  into  the  workforce  can  expect  to  take  home  paychecks  that 
are  25  percent  smaller  than  their  male  counterparts.  Fifty-two  per- 
cent of  young  women  ages  16  to  24  work  in  clerical  and  sales  posi- 
tions that  pay  an  average  wage  of  $338  a  week.  In  contrast,  59  per- 
cent of  young  men  ages  16  to  24  work  in  trade  and  industry  jobs, 
such  as  mechanic  and  truck  driver  that  pay  an  average  wage  of 
$448  per  week,  $110  per  week  wage  differential. 

Why  are  young  women  graduating  from  high  school  earning 
wagjes  so  much  lower  than  young  men?  Data  on  vocational  edu- 
cation provides  us  with  at  least  a  partial  explanation.  Girls  are 
being  trained  for  different  jobs  than  boys.  In  1987  girls  in  high 
school  were  by  far  best  represented  in  vocational  education  courses 
that  taught  clerical  skills  while  boys  were  greatest  in  number  in 
trade  and  industry  courses.  Will  the  administration's  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act  prepare  girls  for  the  high-tech,  high  skilled 
and  high  paying  jobs  that  characterize  our  changing  labor  market? 

This  summer  WOW  sought  to  answer  this  question  by  collecting 
sex  segregated  data  on  15  school-to-work  transition  demonstration 
sites  overseen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  Jobs  for  the 
Future.  It  was  our  understanding  that  the  administration's  school 
to  work  bill  would  build  upon  and  advance  existing  youth  appren- 
ticeship and  school-to-work  programs,  so  we  wanted  to  see  how 
some  of  the  Department's  own  demonstration  sites  were  doing  with 
regard  to  serving  girls. 

This  chart  represents  our  findings.  The  Illinois  Youth  Appren- 
ticeship Program,  28  boys,  0  girls,  metalworking  manufacturing 
technology;  the  Maryland  Mech  Tech  Program,  six  Doys  and  0  girls, 
machining;  the  Pickens  County  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program, 
four  boys,  zero  girls,  electronics;  National  Alliance  of  Business 
Sears  Roebuck  site,  29  boys,  one  girl,  repair  technology;  Toledo 
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Youth  Apprenticeship  Program,  13  boys,  one  girl,  health,  industrial 
automation,  carpentry  and  insurance;  Seminole  County,  20  boys, 
two  girls,  telecommunicaMons  and  electronics;  Craftsmanship  2000, 
14  boys,  three  girls,  metalworking;  Illinois  Youth  Apprenticeship 
Program,  eight  boys,  five  girls,  metalworking  and  manufacturing 
techiiolocy;  Pennsylvania  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program,  91  boys, 
nine  gins,  metalworking;  Careers  in  Education,  three  boys,  13 
girls,  teaching  and  education  careers;  Cornell  Youth  and  Work  Pro- 
grams, 17  boys,  22  girls,  manufacturing  technology,  health  care 
and  clerical;  Pasadena  Graphic  Arts  Academy  in  California,  52 
boys,  47  girls,  graphics  arts  occupations;  Kalamazoo  Health  Occu- 
pations, 14  boys,  63  girls,  allied  health  careers;  Project  Protech, 
Boston,  38  boys,  70  girls,  allied  health  careers;  and  a  special  non- 
traditional  school-to-work  transition  demonstration  site  with  a 
focus  on  minorities,  the  Manufacturing  Technology  Partnership  in 
Flint,  Michigan,  had  30  boys  and  20  girls  in  automotive  technology. 

As  these  figures  indicate,  in  three  of  the  14  regular  programs 
there  are  0  girls,  and  in  three  other  programs  there  are  one  or  two 
girls,  80  overall  in  six  of  the  14  regular  programs  there  are  either 
0  or  one  or  two  girls.  Most  telling,  however,  is  that  90  percent  of 
the  girls  are  in  the  last  five  demonstration  sites  which  are  in  tradi- 
tionally female  occupations. 

What  are  some  or  the  reasons  that  girls  are  not  in  more  of  the 
high-tech  or  skill  trade  demonstration  sites?  WOW  asked  an  ad- 
ministrator of  one  of  the  programs  with  zero  girls  what  he  thought 
the  reason  was  and  he  said  ne  thought  girls  weren't  interested  in 
this  tyoe  of  work  because  it  was  too  dirty.  WOW  thinlw  it  is  un- 
likely that  getting  dirty  is  a  barrier  to  skills  training  for  most  girls. 

We  know  that  at  least  13  girls  in  the  sites  are  doing  nursing 
extemships  where  they  are  required  to  change  bed;.ans  and  bathe 
patients,  certainly  very  dirty  work.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  bar- 
rier these  girls  face  is  lack  of  information  about  nontraditional  ca- 
reers and  a  lack  of  female  role  models. 

WOW,  on  behalf  of  the  coalition,  met  last  Friday  with  Senator 
Simon's  staff  and  representatives  of  the  Deparf.ment  of  Labor  and 
Education  to  discuss  the  inclusion  of  nontraditional  provisions  in 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  which  we  believe  are  core 
elements. 

WOW  recommended  language  based  on  the  Nontraditional  Em- 
ployment for  Women  Act,  an  amendment  to  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  that  was  signed  into  law  in  1991.  WOW  and  the  coali- 
tion also  recommends  that  the  House  offers  an  amendment  with 
these  nontraditional  provisions.  We  would  be  happy  to  assist  the 
House  in  their  development  as  well. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee  for 
giving  WOW  and  the  Coalition  on  Women  in  Job  Training  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  this 
morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Milgram  follows:] 
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Wider  Opporttmitles  for  WomeUf  Ine.- 


Doimlilgram 
Director  of  tlM  NontradWonal  EmploymMt  TnOntng  Pro^ct 
WKMr  uppofiMnniM  for  womon 
on  bohilf  of  !ho  CootWon  on  Womtn  and  Job  Training 


Qood  nvmino,  Mr.  Chilmin  ind  iwfrtbcn  of  ttw  LAbof  MtntQifnAnt  IMMtofM  SuboonvnMM. 
I  «Ti  Dom  MIgram.  Dkvclor  of  th«  NoninriMontf  CfTpto^^ 

womtn  (WOW).  WOW  H  u  ntHonil  womtn't  fnyloynwn  otgtniudon  lapfoiinanq  500  traWno  iwd 
wnptoyimntOfQaniuiiominaiSOttatM.  WOWhatoamofnbtrotthtCotWononWonwnindJob 
Training,  wWch  ii  compriiad  of  27  ftfQirtiaHoflf  woittrv  to  amun  thai  ampioyinanl  Md  tnMno  poMaa 
•Mpport  9M1  and  woman  and  load  to  Itiair  aoonoinlo  lai-aiMQlanoy. 

I  would  ifca  to  boQh    laadmony  by  anawirino  ttw  (|uaalloni  poaad  to  iM  by  tha  auboofl^^ 

i«      I  tow  can  ttto  l(nowfadQ#  QMiad  from  asiallnQ  praQfama  fea  utMaad  to  Mipiova  Uto  SohooM^ 
Woilt  Oppoitunlilaa  Aotf 

>f  tht  p#Hm  of  awiitffX)  tctiooi-to  wortc  trantMon  proym  it  ortod  into  tha  niw  hpttNtfon.  plrti 
wM  ba  Ml  out  of  tha  hioh-tacl).  MQh  MNad.  fiish  paylno  toba  of  «w  fuM 
iabormailcat.  TWawnimar.  WIdarOpportunMaa  for  Woman  ooloctodsax-w«oatod  data  on  IS  School^ 
to-Wod(  Tranalton  damon«ra«on  aitoa  ofvanaan  by  tha  Uil.  DapartrnaM  of  Ubor  and 
Tf\jn  founo  Tnai  imfw  wore  no  gra  si  n  hwot  mot  umiiy  nwwDnDnp  ino  rnBGnnngt  wio  oray  ona 
or  two  gMi  In  thfta  oihar  tKat  offaring  npair  lachnotogyi  caipOfMryi  Md  talaoommunloaUona.  Ntoaiy 
paicam  of  tha  tfrta  wan  duitorad  in  fM  titoa  wth  tralnli^g  to  ma  aiad  haatti  ffaldt.  to^jgg  Md 
aducaBon,  grapNo  aitt,  otiica  taohnolooy  and  manifaoiurtng  toohnolo^  ~  moat  of  wNoh  art  tradMonaiy 

WOWi  fHtanJi  unoovarad  ona  axlating  icfiool  to  wofK  program  that  auooaialuHy  iralna  your^ 
woman  to  nomradWonai  Mdii  trada  araaa*  Tha  OapanmafN  of  Labor'a  MarHtfaoturtog  Tacfwoiogy 
raflfiaf  lia  in  rx.  Mlrliioan  loouaad  on  iralnino  gliii  and  minortly  you<i  to  automotlya  tocilyioloov  anJ 
tooiudad  rtooaaaary  program  alamanti  suoti  at  proaodva  ractuianaiRi  famato  mantoiVt  and  canar 
totonnatioa  Ouof  50aaidani$.20araglrtt.  Tha  SdtooHe-WodtOppoftunMaa  Act  can  antura  thai  naw 
programa  tarva  young  woman  auooaaaMy  by  buUtog  on  tha  affacilva  atratagiaa  of  tw  MamM 
Taehnotogy  nutnaraMp  tito. 

in  addUon.  WOW  raoommandt  that  tha  iataont  laamad  to  tha  Job  Training  Mnarthip  Act  (JTFA) 
baadMod  to  improving  thtSehooMo-WOffcOppoitunNlM  Act  Tha  NontradltonaiEmptoymani  tor  Woman 


A  nonprofil  t*i-ti*mpt  Woflfttn**  Emptoynwnt  OrganUttlon 
132S  O  StrMt  N  W..  LOw*r  L«vtl,  WMhlnflton.  O.C.  2O0OS^l04   (302}  636-3143 
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(NtW)     (PJ.  102W)  Ml  ttw  pM  alM  wow  tM  diMiepMt  In  «MMtf 
to  A  lyMtfnlQ  aypiotch  tfiil  eouU  ivpletft  wNi      ftyftttttf  In  ftnt,  MMhtovt  But,  wti 
diflWiiMMd  In  JTPA,  s  ii  not  mouq^  to  li|(MMivtiy  tnooiMQt  luoh  itfQiilnQi       Mnpliiili  on 
nofiradHonii  MM  MMno  lof  ]wnQ  woffHft  iiM  IWM  to    A  QOil  of  1h§  pno^OT 

^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^1^^^^^^^  ^^^^aA^^^^m  ^^^m^m  4^^^  ^^^^  t^M^  M^^ft^A 

«UnVTV|r  Wlwk  WW  VSnvOrVnvni  ^JypOnUIVSV  MBI  wS  nOK  WW  W         IWV  •BOMB 

^1^^^-  A^^^     1^^^  ^bJi^^  AM^HM^M  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^aM^^^^  ^^^A  H    —  ^  ■ 

pfOQfwn  olHntiili  vo  ipoMtf  out  In  Iho  SohooHO'WMic  QppoilMMio  liifriMiMV  Mtf  Iho  OopoftnoiM  of 

Libof     CduoMtofi  owMO  ft  MMn0  MipiOTMflitfDn  ol  tfiMO  pioMilono«  T?w  pMQwn  ofMMnto  tsc 

tnMnQ  yoMnQ  wofiMi  In  noniridMontf  Joto  ImIu^  PWhAw  loonAiNiiC 

oifMf  WoniiMiDn^  fiMMMOd  wotionitfii^  iucAnM  Mil,  tfriMnp  lof  ¥ooiMn^ 

and  pfiipinMoft  of  omptoyori  and  unions  weoooM^  MiQnio  Mf^^ 

WOW  ilM  fMOMMndto  Jhtt  %voil9tiopi  tof  pifinii    kMludod  vrt  4fi  Irrinln^ 

8feioa  nvy  0Mo  In  oohool  m  fltooiMn  pannit,  s  ii  Important  Ml  Mfi  oohoof'tawd  and  woflf*baMd 

ptoQVMvii  pnwtda  H^ppoilftw  Mnfeoa  *■  aopaoWiy  oMd  oai^ 

TTia  SohooMo*Wortc  OpporturHoo  Act  nvHi  nuNo  doar  tfNl  fMiuoaii  lof  a  wolw  of  Iomo  or 
prevWont  anaoiid  to  nwKMko  Job  iraMno  oppockirtHio  tor  yoMno  womn,  inoUbii^  pnwWono  anoMrtnQ 

 * —        ^^.^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^A  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  - ^^^^^^^  ftA^B  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^« 

younQ  wontM  wS  not  ba  onatod  V  wikp««7  aia  ponnMitf  to  lolova  pfOQfiMOOf  tfnir  baito  oMpaMonto 

-  mm  m  J>  ^4  ^M^AA^A    ■  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^m^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

aooploa  w  napw  01  OMaraiv  popuHotv.  ^  a  iibbiur,  n  wswon  mMB  n^mw  pniipvni  ib 
dofnonainia#iaiawiftwliniOiotaQf  toaoQOfi^pitfilhaQoilioflhaltQiMton.  NowiMfarilMuUba 
0rirtid  W  Ml  wiltfor  would  Impair  M       or  ktnMo  of  MudMii,  or  wauM  wtiM  a  oMUMy 
oppoo^  to  fOQiMoiy)  fotiuiMiwt. 

ftu     Aia  ttiaia  adi^uaia  Mhafaaundif  tMa  Aotto  aalNMif  iBMaaadaunaM  iifiaiMionT 

1  no  MonHWvVBn  0  aonpoiw^vfonc  (^iponuivai  MpBHQ^ 
tho  NoniradHofMl  Bn^ployiMrt  tor  Wofnan  ^ICW)  ipMhQ  oul  tha  pfoofam  alMMmt  noooioaiy  for 
noninMloriil  tnMnp  and  iw|utrln0  dMa  ooltotbo,  ttia  atVinp  of  QOili  and  ThtMCWAotwai 
t^jnttf  ><Q  law  In  Ootwfln<)or  of  IWI.  lacM'^'O  niwiio  Induoay  Council  and  Mlia  to  aofQoali  tor iraWfiQ 
womjo  ii  nuiwaawQiw jowO  aioupn WW  iwo  inw^f  uiwywoit  TniniiMainwoayMunswMi 
iitfMnMidovaiopaptontotrMandplaoawMiinlnnoniradMofltf  ilAtOoiMdMtyaoK  faot,  aot 
and  oooupaHon,  and  fopott  on  ihiif  pio9faia  (OQuMy*  ^  yaan  ihoa  dw  AoTi  paiaaot,  wow 
has  aaan  aatomiva  pfoaoHva  Motti  by  lha  iTTPA  lyiioni  to  tnin  wotnm  tx  noMradHonai  jolM.  Unim 
thi  MeoHo-Woik  OppoiturtiM  Aol  Mudaa  pfwWem  limlir 
W0Moch.W»lWtetf,W»wiOl»l>aofMMuft. 

OiiUoiMtf  uf  HuCuaHiuiii  MHiJ<aiii<iiiUiiou  wMiM  CoiifcjiVipuHtoiipipai  wiMio  OUuulij 
Woilc  QppoitunMia  Act,  wMoh  dtoouMoa  broad  rooonmindMloni  on  piOQfant  oomMH  and  adnMMnMon 
and  Ii  ipporriKi  to  my  nmnofy  •  TNi  nwnln0 1  dkaol  tftf  oonvnonli  to  how  9H1  aia  aanad  wNoh 
cfOMaa  botti  oofltont  and  adfflMMaHon. 

inpMWWononTfonwnanBinD  iiiHMyiMiiiiwwvwflaiiinaraninanBVWi«BDOt  anonumm 
RMouroiaCoiiviMiatxtftolroflOflito criaiiaooinprifioiMlMaohoolto wodtiranibtofiniodiL  Wiaia 
hita  todiy  baoauia  thooa  of  uo  W0M11Q  ori  aduoaton  and  onvloyntaft  iNuai  teiow  Ml  Our  you^ 


ichool  to  lha  woddma. 

aMi/iof0O*vi»Mi|0aMatfour/M^moifo/aff.  AogerdnQtoMlufiauof Utoor8WMiei, 
31%  of  gHi  ffooMne  Noh  aohool  dipiOflM  In  iNft  dU  net  parties  inM  hter  torn 


whoaianotgob^onto  oiUpi  aialntfyrtnaadof  our 
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olboytora(lu«ir«ln1902.  AfnonoNgih  school  <lrapoutt,th»mjfrtMrt  am  tvMf^ 
m«V  M.  01  gifto  ««ioul  •  Ngh  tohool  d^ptemt  art  urw^^ 

aihoaagir»andboy«<aphaw>flradualitffromNghKhool,and0opiDgrmto 
thart  la  twrnndoua  «ipafty  m  «w  aecupilionai  ioUa  IM  ihay  wofk  in  and  In  tha  wapaa  lhay  aam. 
Yeui^  woman  am  cluMifad  In  aaloa,  MMea,  adniniilrMM  an^ 
mtn  ara  duMfad  In  mida  and  MMtay  eooupMiena. 

Evan  in  tha  IfMa.  meM  younp  wonian  iiraduaiino  from  Mq^ 
woildoroa     aatpaci  io  taka  iioma  paychyte  fiai  am  ^  y^Jjy  y**' 
paioani  ol  younp  woititn  aia  aniployad  In  adnMMrrtkm  auppoft  oooupaMnOt  wItt)  an  afvaf^ 
ol  $994  paf  waak.  Anottwr  22%  ol  younQ  woman  am  amployad  In  aalaa  oooupsMona*  vdli  an  awanoa 
ft(niliwaoaoi$3l3pafwaak.  In oonrtii,3§%oi younQ inanaiaaiflployadiiopafaioiftftMoaiofa and 
liboM  vrtm  an  avaraoa  mria  waga  ol  $9M  par  waak  and  20%  ol  imav  man  am  amptooM  h 
preduciloacrtfiandrapairoociipaMona,«Mchpayin«waotn^  Inoummaiy. 
ibouih^oi  young  iioman  worn  In  joUiiat  pay  an  ovaialawfaQai^ 
iP%oiyounQmanwotfcin)ebaiiatpayanovaralwogaoi$44lpara)aiit-a$ilO<w90^ 

OCCUPATIONAL  CLUtTCm  or  IIVtOVID  MQH  tCHOCX. 

It  TO  M  YIAM  or  AQi,  NOT  INMLilO  M  SCHOOL,  IV  ifX 


nSMALI 


OCCUPATIOHAL  CATEQCny 

%  OF  YOUNQ  WOMEN  WOMONQ  IN 
CATEOORY 

AVEflMHWAOE 

AdmhiMfitWa  Support 

30% 

$364 

SalM 

22% 

$313 

MALI 

OCCUPATIONAL  CATEQORY 

%  OF  YOUNO  MEN  WORKINQ  IN  CATEQOPY 

AVERAOEWAQE 

Opaf#ora»  Fab(ioaiofa>  &  l/Msowt 

30% 

$303 

Prodtlon  Ptoduotfon,  Cfalt  ft  Rapair 

20% 

$503 

%  ol  Young  Woman  m  Top  2 

QOjjpggOIT^I  CaliQ0(lM 

52% 

AmraotWaoa 

$338 

%olYounoMoninTop2 
Oooupaiionai  CaHflortH 

59% 

AvaraooWaoa 

$446 

WsgsDttftrsntislvlllO 

am?  Om  on  vocatlonai  adueaiion  and  apprtntteaih^  traMng  prwMM  ua  wlh 

iO¥f§f  Ifian  younQ 
m  laaN  a  p«tiai 

'  Sourea:  OoloUr1M2CufrantPoputHUon8ufvay.BuraauolUbor8t«MGa 


*  Souroa:  UnpubMwd  tabuMiont  frem  Odobar  92  Currant  PopuiaUon  Survay.  Buraau  of  Labor 
StfltiiUoa,  BaMdon7«o8yaartlmaframaforllio24yaaroldh)ohaohoolomduaiaa. 


400. 
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•xplarMion.  QMi vtbttnQMntdfordMtrtntlotottwiboyt.  lniM7.gMtinhlQtitoliooiwintiylv 
bMi  ripfi— fHid  in  voctHontt  Miucation  ooutm*  thM  tauQM  eltflcai  iMi.  \NNIi  toys  wtn  QMltM  in 
nuRHMrm tradt and indM^ oourm.'  Wlhfyrtl9i»pr»i<lc<<hip.t19>aQ»ntriiABO0«r^ 
Report  shows  wofntn  m  only  BJ5%  oC  flppfwMOM  (AmISiTM)  ind  MQNy  rtpfMOrtod  In  sppfwnUoMhipc 
•uehMCoifMMooy  (00%)«(Wpcytan«vtriot«no*of|M7prw  Qlrti  art  unrtsrupronniod 
in  iipprif#oosii^  in  tradoo  such  a*  ctr  fiptinr 
i/iaany,  tnafo  V  a  fiiwofvnp  oanvaan  ina  V90H0 

low  paykiQ  Joba  in  wNoh  ihay  aia  (MnaMy  an^ptoyact  wttan  ihay  aia  anployad  ai  ac 

Wm  Vm  Aonwipnoon*  oonoof  mhwmiK  wnpowiMa  pnpmw  ffn$  Kf  ww  n^mcr\,  ngft 
ti\Mt\S  -umJ  JMM  ifK  (Ji>^aciaflia  our  cftar^jfrp  jatwy  nMrtafT  Or  wM  qMi  oonHnua  10  ba 

uaifiad  In  only  low  payino  oloffcali  aalaa  and  aafvtoa  flaUi?  TMa  SMnvnaf  \Mdaf  OpportunMiaa  lar  WDinan 
acugta  to  anawar  tiaaa  c|uaa(tona  by  oolaebnQ  aax  aagnQtfad  dMa  on  15  8chooMo*Woiic  Trmlion 
ganannfaion  aiaa  ovaraaan  bjf  Via  U.8.  Dapartmam  of  Utoor  and  Jc^  for  iha  Fumra.  K  wm  our 
undarO^HX  that  tm  AJn*tia>iiteiVa  6chooM»>Wot1tMi  wcmM  MM  upon  and  adyanoa  arimnQ  youlh 
appfontoaahlp  and  School  to'Woilc  pfoownat  ao  wa  waniad  to  aaa  how  aoma  oC  Via  Oapartnanra  own 
0afflonafcalloni»aawafa<tolnQwlhiaiiMdtoaaivtog9fcto. 

Ttto  chartattaohad  aitfia  andoCMitoailrnony  oniha  A^praaafttitanof  flipj'a  and  GMili  Softool 
tihWoik  TTwwiton  OanonairMtoft  Slat  rapraaann  wowTa  indtopa. 

^>wc«naaa,  Mamana/W0irtoa(af  ifTfNMOfirto  MdtMttnaiveto^ 
QkU  In  yyaa  offiaf  liaa  Thui  itir  of  tin  i4faoulardafnonaMMbnabaahavf  atharnonaorvaiyfaws^Hi. 
Acroaa  Iha  14  danvnaMton  alaa  wa  aaa  thai  evaral  ttara  an  towar  gMa  than  bojff ; 
ol  tha  lAa  paitMpanto»  Moat  ravaaflriQ  howavar  la  thai  M%  01  Via  Qkti  an  otoatoiad  in  tha  laM  iVa 
damonairauon      on  »to  <htt  noto  tha  ooeupaionai  araaa » tha  majoity  oC  tha  girii  ara  In  tha  aMad 
haaiH)  caraaca,  taacNnp  and  aducailoni  Qr^shto  aitat  oMoa  taohnoloQy  and  nianufaclui^^ 
Ol  wraon  mM  ■worwvy  lomaio. 

Wttfattia  laat  tour  aiaa  appaar  to  hava  a  oraaiar  baiMtoa  batwaan  Vto  nuntoarot  Qirtaandboya 
in  «w  WOW  tound  thai  oocupaitonal  ••QPMj'y  jy^»«  aiditod  wthin  ai  toaat  twaa  pgaQrwna. 
in  Pra|act  PfoTach  2t%  oc  fafnato  gradUMaa  artarad  a  nufaino  track,  wMa  no  fnalaa  dU  ao.  in  tha 
Kaiamano  ptoQraflt,  72%  oc  ttia  qMi  tfolns  aaMfntfi^  ara  on  flwaiftQ  traolis^  nona  o(  iha  boya  an. 
Acroaa  thaaa  pnorami,  boya  hava  tnlnad  tor  h|g|h  tooh  oooupaMona  auoh  aa  bto-natfoal  taohnuan, 
coflipuiaraoianoa,rBdtotofly  andoaidtovaaoUhvaacvtoaa.  WadonottonwiabnlaraaKaaonofltonaidMa 
In  tfto  Paaadanft  or  Contoi  pnQnvna  baoaua^  wa  wan  unafeto  to  obtain  tha  ooGupaManal  dMto  by  aaa  Itoni 
ttiaaa  abaa  artian  %  to  not  oolactotf  in  iMa  tomti 

ina  pia  onan  oaion  yw  inowa  wia  nunnar  01  pna  oav^  wiaa  wr  normoaonai  anaa  aoreaa 
>ligda<nonalrilionaiaa.lnciudtootha<arnonaiaubi>a>atocuatoflonofctoinnor^ 
ttortradWonal  oocupaMonatof  tonwiaa  an)oi3i  liwtiicft  toaaltianMX  ofiha  wortdotpa  la  tornali.  8lnoa 
wonwn  an  QonoanMtod  in  20  o(  440  bioad  ocoi^adonal  GtoaiMoMtoftoi  tito  maloflty  o(  )oba  an 
nonradtoonaitortontoiaa.  Aa  you  can  aaa^  only  11%,  or  41,  qMi  an  in  noniraduonal  akHa  baMoQ;  Itoli 
Of  20,octhaaaantothanonraiMonataia.  PiyiMparoantolthafllttoMatotradMon^oocupaioftoand 
20%  o(  tha  (Mi  bn  in  an  urlavwn  caHQOty  *  WOW  waa  unabto  to  obtain  daia  thai  would  alow  ua  to 
ctoaalyttriagmi^ 

fwTWm        wOnm  Cr  VIP  fWmmmm  W  0W  W  nOC  IT  mPfV  OT  nP  nyrHPOn  Or  WKmK  mmOt 

^^^^AA^^^^^MA  - ujnuj  ^^^^^^^^^^^   ^  afa^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  -*    -  *  ^ 

«ivrwnlvMlpr7  MPi7  ffWff  OTw  VI  ■VmraM  OC  Oni  Of  wm  nOfVlBBrai  piUyEMIW  WM  nM  nO 


^jacuna:  "Vocailonai  Bdueadon  in     Unlad  aiMaa:  10I»>1000;  NMonal  Cantor  tor  Cdueaiton 
*tama: 'Appnnioaah^Tratoine:  Adiiinltiadon.  Uaa»  and  t»iai  Opportunly.'  Qanani  AooouritoB 
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NEIItESENTATION  OF  tOVS  AND  GttOS  IN  SCHOOL-TO-WOKK  TRANSmON  DEMONSTRATION  SITES* 


DEMONSnUTlON  STTE 

NUMBER  or  lOVS 

NUMBER  OF  GOaS 

SHLLAOCCUPATIONAL  AREA 
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COALITION  ON  WOMEN  AND  JOB  TRAINING 


Comments  on  the  SchooMo-Work  Opportunities  Act; 
Making  Sure  the  Opportunities  Aren't  Just  for  Boys 

The  School-io-Work  Opportunities  Act  has  the  potential  to  greatly  improve  the 
learning  and  work  opportunities  for  youth.  However,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  young 
women  and  girls  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  training  programs  unless  these  programs 
include  specific  components  to  meet  their  unique  training  and  service  needs.  If  the  Act  is  to 
benefit  girls  as  well  as  boys,  it  must  include  explicit  provisions  to  ensure  that  programs  meet 
the  needs  of  girls. 

PROGRAM  CONTENT 

»      Service  providers  must  receive  training  and  technical  assistance  to  ensure  thai  they 
will  provide  an  environment  free  of  racial  and  sexual  harassment,  and  that 
encourages  young  women  and  girls  to  explore  non'traditional  occupations. 
Intermediary  activities  should  include  technical  assistance  and  training  for  teachers, 
mentors,  employers,  and  counselors.  Their  training  should  cover  effective  counseling 
and  training  for  women  in  non-traditional  fields*  and  eliminating  sexual  and  racial 
harassment  in  the  classroom  and  the  workplace.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  this 
type  of  counseling  and  training  rarely  occurs  unless  specifically  required,  and  without 
it.  the  end  results  arc  lower  participation  and  success  rates  for  girls  in  male-dominated* 
higher-paying  fields. 

►  To  make  the  school  to-work  system  truly  universal,  programs  must  address  the  needs 
of  all  students.  Program  components  should  include  equal  access  f  .c  all  students  to 
the  full  range  of  school-  and  work-based  programs,  and  assurance  ^  lat  students  will 
not  be  discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  gender,  race,  ethnicity,  limited  English 
proficiency,  disability,  educational  disadvantage,  or  economic  disadvantage.  In 
addition,  programs  should  be  required  to  provide  all  students  with  the  assistance  they 
need,  including  the  full  range  of  supplementary  and  support  services  and 
modifications,  to  succeed  in  programs  in  the  most  integrated  setting  possible.  Without 
these  provisions,  programs  too  often  arc  targeted  to  specific  groups  of  students  and 
perpetuate  tracking  of  girls  into  traditionally  female,  lower-paying  jobs. 

►  The  Act  must  include  a  requirement  thai  all  young  women  and  girls  participating  in 
programs  receive  exposure  to  non-traditional  occupations,  in  an  environment  free 
from  harassment  The  Act  should  promote  coordination  with  and  integration  of  non- 
traditional  training  models  and  gender  equity  curriculum  guides  and  materials  which 
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arc  developed  through  die  Non-Tradidonal  Employment  for  Women  Act  and  through 
die  sex  equity  set-asides  under  the  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Act 

The  Act  must  mddnu  the  tack  of  kigh^skm  work-btuti  Umnmg  mmdjoh  ptacements 
oppommities  rnnOabU,  Work-based  learning  should  be  defined  broadly  to  include 
structured  work  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  school-based  enterprises 
and  community  service  internships.  Otherwise,  programs  will  be  stymied  by  a  lack  of 
woricplace  settings.  Program  components  should  encourage  or  require  programs  to 
make  work  experiences  one  of  a  continuum  of  project-oriented,  experiential  learning 
programs  for  all  students,  each  of  which  integrates  theory  and  academic  knowledge 
wtdi  hands-on  skills  and  applications. 

Provision  of  strong  txptnenee  im  and  understanMng  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry 
students  are  preparing  to  enter  must  be  included  in  both  work*  and  school-based 
learning  components.  Requiring  **instruction  in  a  variety  of  elements  of  an  industry" 
leaves  the  door  open  to  programs  Uiat  provide  giris  witfi  only  technical  skills  and 
knowledge  of  safety,  for  instance  -  but  not  the  planning,  management  and  otiier 
experience  that  will  allow  them  to  break  through  the  glass  ceiling  or  to  take  an  active 
role  in  t  high-performance  work  organization. 


PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

The  use  of  eommunity4Hued  organizations  (CBOs)  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
school'Uhwork  service  delivery  strategy.  In  many  communities,  CBOs  ate  operating 
Uie  most  effective  (and  often  the  only)  programs  for  giris  who  have  not  been  able  to 
participate  successfully  in  the  secondary  school  system,  often  because  of  parenting 
responsibilities. 

The  Act  must  make  clear  that  any  request  for  a  waiver  of  laws  enacted  to  maximize 
Job  training  opportunities  for  young  women  and  girls  will  be  presumptively  dented 
Real  job  opportunities  for  young  women  and  giris  will  not  be  created  if  waivers  are 
permitted  to  relieve  programs  of  Uieir  basic  obligation  to  address  die  needs  of  different 
populations.  The  legislation,  at  a  minimum,  should  require  programs  to  demonstrate 
Uiat  a  waiver  U  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  die  legislation.  Further,  no 
waiver  should  be  granted  if  tiiat  waiver  would  impair  die  rights  or  benefits  of  students, 
or  would  waive  a  stttutory  (as  opposed  to  regulatory)  requirement 

Programs  must  be  monitored  and  evaluated  for  its  effectiveness  in  serving  all  groups 
of  students.  To  accomplish  diis  goal,  die  Aa  must  require  collection  of  dau  on  die 
race,  gender  and  natioiial  origin  of  participants  to  evaluate  the  program  success  nt^s 
for  all  groups.  The  Department  of  Labor  must  monitor  and  assess  diis  datt  to 
determine  how  effectively  programs  serve  young  women  and  girls,  especially  young 
women  of  color,  as  well  as  odier  groups. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much  and  thank  you  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Our  final  witness  on  this  panel  would  be  Mr.  Anthony 
Sarmiento,  Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Education,  AFLr- 
CIO,  Washington,  DC,  You  can  say  your  name  the  right  way  if  I 
said  it  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Sarmieoto.  You  pronounced  it  perfectly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Besides  the  written  testimony  I  have  already  submitted,  I  would 
like  to  submit  an  additional  document,  the  AFL-CK)  guidelines  on 
skill  training  and  school-to-work  transition.  This  was  a  document 
that  was  adopted  by  the  executive  council  of  the  AFLr-CIO  in  May 
1993. 

The  committee  that  issued  this  document  was  chaired  by  Presi- 
dent Marvin  Boede,  who  is  President  of  the  Plumbers  and  Pipe- 
fitters. He  also  chairs  our  Education  Committee  at  the  AFLr-CIO. 
Let  me  review  just  a  couple  of  the  main  points  of  the  written  testi- 
mony I  have  submitted.  The  AFL-CIO  believes  this  bih  is  a  signifi- 
cant step"  forward  in  helping  all  of  America's  youth  obtain  the  skills 
that  they  need  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  us  have  seen,  the  results  of  the  national 
adult  literacy  survey  which  came  out  in  early  September  showed 
that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  develop  a  strong  foundation  of 
skills  among  not  only  our  young  people  but  also  many  of  our 
adults.  While  this  legislation  would  benefit  all  students,  we  think 
it  holds  particular  promise  for  our  Nation's  vocational  education 
students. 

It  aims  to  break  down  the  walls  which  too  frequently  divide  aca- 
demic and  vocational  education,  which  is  a  goal  it  shares  with  the 
Perkins  Act,  and  it  also  can  provide  our  vocational  education  stu- 
dents with  a  quality  education  rather  than  a  separate  but  unequal 
preparation  that  unfortunately  too  many  of  them  receive  today. 
This  whole  idea  of  integrating  academic  and  vocational  education, 
integrating  classroom  with  work-based  learning  is  something  that 
obviously  we  support. 

This  idea  of  promoting  some  creativity  and  innovation  at  the 
State  level  we  certainly  welcome.  There  is  no  clear  solution  that  is 
going  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  all  States.  We  do  believe 
that  the  ultimate  success  of  all  these  State  experiments  will  be  the 
effectiveness  of  the  partnerships  that  get  created;  that  is,  the  part- 
nerships of  employers,  unions,  and  government  in  this  educational 
system. 

We  think  that  active  union  support  in  these  partnerships  is  the 
key  to  success  of  school-to-work  systems  that  are  among  our  com- 
petitor nations,  and  also  is  the  key  to  the  most  exemplary  appren- 
ticeship and  training  programs  in  our  own  country. 

Let  me  highlight  a  couple  of  things  that  we  think  are  especially 
noteworthy.  First  of  all,  the  aim  to  have  high  educational  stand- 
ards, that  is  all  students  receive  both  a  high  school  diploma  and 
a  credential  recognized  by  industry  is  something  that  we  whole- 
heartedly endorse.  This  program  has  to  expand  the  options  of  stu- 
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dents,  not  narrow  them.  They  have  to  be,  after  they  complete, 
ready  to  contmue  their  learning  both  on  the  job  with  a  career  lad- 
der and  m  a  postsecondary  classroom.  They  should  be  able  to  pur- 
sue these  options  either  at  the  end  of  their  program  or  years  after 
they  finish.  It  has  to  be  the  first  step  of  learning  over  a  lifetime. 

second,  the  guidelines  that  govern  program  activities  and  actual 
workplaces,  I  think,  are  carefully  designed.  We  believe  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  requirement  that  young  people,  the  students  must  be 
paid  while  engaged  in  learning  activities  at  the  workplace  are  im- 
portant not  only  because  it  provides,  automatically  provides  the 
students  with  the  same  legal  protections  on  the  job  enjoyed  by 
their  workers  on  the  job  such  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
UbWA  worker's  compensation,  but  we  also  think  it  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  an  employer  to  start  paying  attention  not  only  to  a 
students  productivity,  but  also  their  learning  while  they  are  on  the 

Finally,  we  are  pleased  with  the  safeguards  provided  which  pro- 
hibit any  negative  impact  on  existing  workers  and  explicitly  re- 
quires compliance  with  existing  laws  on  OSHA,  labor  standards 
and  civil  nghts.  These  safeguards  will  help  ensure  that  participat- 
ing students  are  placed  in  workplace  environments  which  are  truly 
conducive  to  their  learning  and  where  they  will  be  welcome.  An  ef- 
fective mentoring  program,  for  example,  for  the  students  will  be 
impossible  m  those  workplaces  where  the  adult  workers  are  uncer- 
tain about  their  own  welfare,  safety  or  future. 

Let  me  close  with  a  couple  of  suggestions  that  we  believe  would 
strengthen  the  bill.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  partnership  is  going  to 
drive  the  suojess  of  the  program.  We  believe  that  the  definition  of 
the  local  partnership  is  the  same  kind  of  language  that  should  de- 
level  required  of  the  State  developing  grant  process 

For  example,  at  the  State  level,  a  State  AF^-CIO,  State  federa- 
tion of  labor  IS  a  key  stakeholder  in  that  system  that  is  being  cre- 
ated. It  makes  sense  for  organized  labor  to  be  a  part  and  be  re- 
quired to  be  at  a  State  level  as  well  as  the  local  level.  The  second 
aspect  which  we  believe  would  strengthen  the  bill  concerns  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  bill,  particularly  of  the  work-based 
learning  We  have  to  make  sure  that  broadly  transferable  skills  are 
learned  by  young  people,  not  just  skills  relevant  to  the  particular 
employer  they  are  assigned,  so  we  concur  with  others  who  are  ad- 
vocating for  using  language  such  as  strong  experience  in  and  un- 
derstanding of  all  aspects  of  the  industry. 

Finally,  an  effective  work-based  learning  component  must  take 
into  account  the  rules  and  procedures  governing  the  specific  work- 
place that  the  young  person  has  been  assigned.  For  this  reason  we 
u^e  the  committee  to  include  an  additional  paragraph  in  the  bill 
which  would  require  that  a  work-based  learning  component  comply 
with  written  personnel  policies  and  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments where  applicable.  6 

Mr.  Chairperson,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  unions  remain  commit- 
ted, as  we  have  always  been,  to  the  ideal  of  universal  public  edu- 
cation of  the  highest  quality.  We  know  we  need  to  develop  a  coher- 
ent system  of  lifelong  education,  not  only  for  young  people  but  for 
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adults,  and  we  think  this  bill  can  move  us  closer  to  attaining  this 
ideal.  It  is  important  not  only  for  our  economic  future,  we  think  it 
is  important  for  our  future  as  a  democratic  and  just  society,  lhank 

^°[Tiie  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sarmiento  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  TONY  SARMIENTO,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMTTraE  ON  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
COMMimS  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
ON 
HJL  2S84 

THE  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1993 
October  20. 1993 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  the  views  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  H.R.  2884  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your 
longstan  ling  concern  and  your  steady  leadership  on  youth  career  pathways  which  has  helped  lay 
the  foundation  for  this  legislation. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  this  btU  is  a  stgniflcant  step  forward  in  helping  Americans  youth 
obtain  the  skills  they  need  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

Far  too  many  of  our  young  people  today  ~  including  many  high  school  and  even  some 
college  graduates  -^o  not  possess  adequate  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills.  Rebuilding 
America's  primary  and  secondary  education  system  is  the  single  most  important  thing  tlie 
government  can  do  to  better  prepare  all  our  young  people  for  jobs  in  a  high  skill,  high  wage 
economy.  This  legislation  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  find  new  ways  to  raise  the  overtll 
educational  achievement  of  our  students  and  can  help  them  acquire  a  strong  foundation  of  skills 
needed  for  a  lifetime  of  continuous  learning. 

While  this  legislation  will  benefit  all  studenU,  it  holds  particular  promise  for  our  nation's 
vocational  education  students.  It  aims  to  break  down  the  walls  which  too  frequently  divide 
academic  from  vocational  education,  a  goal  it  shares  with  the  PerUns  Act  of  1990.  H.R.  2884 
can  help  us  provide  our  vocational  education  studenU  with  a  quality  education,  rather  than  the 
separate  but  unequal  prepantion  too  many  receive  today. 

A  structured  program  of  ichool-to-wofk  should  lead  to  a  high  school  diploma  based  on 
high  standards,  and,  as  appropriate,  a  post-secondary  credential  or  certificate  showing  that  a  skill 
level  has  been  achieved.  We  need  to  provide  learning  opportunities  for  studenU  ~  not  subsidies 
for  employers. 
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Workers  compensation  laws,  and  state  and  federal  health  and  safety  laws  should  apply 
to  all  school-to-work  students. 

H.R.  2884  establishes  a  national  framework  for  developing  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
systems  In  every  state.  While  it  allows  and  encourages  states  to  t>e  creative  and  innovative,  it 
also  requires  states  to  establish  broad-based  partnerships  involving  government,  business,  labor, 
and  secondary  and  postsecondaiy  educational  institutions. 

The  ultimate  success  of  this  bill  rests  on  the  effectiveness  of  these  partnerships.  It  is  our 
experience  that  training  programs  are  successfiil  where  there  is  fiill  involvement  of  workers.  If 
government  and  business  are  serious  about  wanting  to  build  a  fust  class  workforce,  they  need 
American  workers  on  their  side. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unicns  are  committed  to  participating  as  full  partners  in 
this  new  effort.  Active  union  support  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  school-to-woric  systems  among 
our  competitor  nations,  just  as  active  union  participation  is  the  key  to  the  most  exemplary 
apprenticeship  and  training  programs  in  our  own  country.  We  are  pleased  that  H.R.  2884 
requires  that  labor  organizations  be  included  in  all  local  partnerships. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  highlighting  several  other  features  of  H.R.  2884 
which  we  consider  especially  noteworthy. 

First,  we  support  the  bill's  requirement  that  work-based  and  classroom  learning  activities 
be  combined  and  connected  in  ways  which  lead  to  both  a  high  school  diploma  aod  a  credential 
recognized  by  industry.  We  join  parents,  teachers,  and  employers  in  rejecting  any  program 
which  narrows  -  rather  than  expands  -  the  future  options  of  students  who  choose  to  participate. 
We  must  be  able  to  assure  students  that  if  they  successfully  complete  these  programs,  they  will 
be  ready  to  continue  their  learning  both  in  a  job  -  with  a  career  ladder  -  aod  in  a  postsecondaiy 
classroom.  Successful  students  should  be  able  to  pursue  either  of  these  options  imm.ediately,  or 
years  after  they  fmish  the  program.  Program  completion  should  represent  only  the  first  step  of 
learning  over  a  lifetime. 

Second,  we  are  pleased  by  several  of  the  guidelines  that  will  govern  program  activities 
in  actual  workplaces.  Many  of  our  unions,  especially  those  with  registered  apprenticeship 
programs,  know  the  value  of  "learning  by  doing."  But  our  decades  of  experience  training 
workers  also  tell  us  that  for  real  learning  to  occur,  activities  in  the  workplace  must  be 
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thoughtfuUy  designed  and  structured.  We  theiefm  support  the  fequiiement  that  tte 
txiining  ami  experietices  on  the  job  must  be  planned  so  tf^ 

skills;  (hat  experienced  worioers  serve  as  ntentors  for  students  on  the  job;  and  that  the  learning 
content  is  broad  and  transferable  beyond  a  specific  worksite  or  employer. 

Third,  we  support  the  requirement  that  students  must  be  paid  ^i^iile  engaged  in  learning 
activities  which  are  woric-based.  We  also  agree  that  funds  under  this  bill  should  not  be  expended 
to  pay  for  student  wages.  We  are  confident  that  this  approach  wUl  enhance  -  not  detract  from  • 
*  program  quality  for  the  following  reasons: 

o  Participating  students  will  automatically  receive  the  same  1^  protections  on  the 
job  enjoyed  by  other  workers.  The  student  will  be  a  paid  employee  of  the 
participating  employer.  He  or  she  will  be  covered  by  OSHA,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  Workers  Compensation,  and  other  laws. 

o  By  requiring  students  to  be  paid,  you  will  give  employers  an  incentive  to  invest 
the  necessary  time  and  effort  required  to  make  education  and  training  a 
meaningful  part  of  a  student's  time  on  the  job. 

Finally,  we  are  pleased  by  the  saf^uards  provided  under  Sections  503  and  504,  which 
prohibit  any  negative  impact  on  existing  workers  and  explicitly  require  compliance  with  existing 
laws  on  occupational  safety  and  health,  labor  standards,  and  civil  rights.  These  safeguards  will 
help  ensure  that  participating  students  are  placed  in  workplace  environments  which  arc  truly 
conducive  to  their  learning  and  where  they  are  welcome.  An  effective  mentoring  program  for 
students  will  be  impossible  in  those  workplaces  where  the  adult  workers  are  uncertain  about  their 
own  welfare  and  future. 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  recommendations  about  how  two  specific  aspects  of  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993  should  be  further  strengthened. 

First,  as  1  stated  earlier,  the  success  of  H.R.  2884  in  building  a  new  national  system  of 
school-to-work  rests  on  building  and  sustaining  effective  partnerships  involving  government, 
schools  and  industry,  including  labor.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  that  H.R.  2884  be  amended  to 
give  labor  organizations  a  full  and  equal  role  in  the  state  development  grants  process.  Currently, 
in  its  application  for  a  development  grsmt,  a  state  is  required  to  describe  how  it  will  'enlist  the 
active  and  continued  participation  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  statewide  School-to- 
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Work  Opportunities  system  of  employers  and  other  interested  parties  such  as  ....  labor 
organizations..." 

We  urge  the  committee  to  revise  Title  11,  Section  202(b)(3)  to  correct  this  imbalance. 
A  state  should  be  required  to  describe  how  it  plans  to  enlist  the  active  and  continued 
participation  of  organized  labor  as  well  as  employers.  The  planning  and  development  phase  at 
the  state  level  is  critically  important.  It  must  build  a  genuine  partnership  involving  employers 
and  unions  from  the  beginning,  or  it  will  fialter.  Unequal  partnerships  do  not  work. 

Mandating  organized  labor's  involvement  in  the  state  development  grants  process  will 
strengthen  the  program  in  several  ways.  Unions  can  help  guide  the  state  to  focus  on  creating 
and  expanditig  learning  opportunities  in  those  industries  and  occupations  where  training  and 
formal  apprenticeship  programs  are  lacking,  while  avoiding  wasteful  duplication  of  programs. 
Through  our  collective  bargaining  relationships,  we  enjoy  better  access  to  the  corporate 
decisionmakers.  Finally,  our  structure  of  union  officers,  stewards,  and  committees  can  provide 
vital  support  to  the  work-based  activities  envisioned  in  H.R.  2884,  particularly  workplace 
mentoring. 

The  second  aspect  of  H.R.  2884  which  we  believe  would  benefit  from  further  refinement 
concerns  the  educational  objectives  of  the  bill,  especially  the  work-based  learning  component. 
This  program  must  help  students  acquire  the  strongest  foundation  of  skills  which  will  place  no 
limits  to  their  continued  learning,  career  advancement  or  career  changes. 

The  framework  guiding  the  work-based  learning  component  must  be  carefully  drawn  to 
stress  the  development  of  broadly  transferable  skills,  rather  than  narrow  skills  relevarit  to  a 
specific  employer  only.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  the  committee  to  revise  Title  I,  Section  102(5) 
so  that  it  concurs  with  language  of  the  Perkins  Act  of  1990.  Rather  than  requiring  "broad 
instruction  in  a  variety  of  elements  of  an  industry,"  H.R.  2884  should  provide  students  with 
"strong  experience  in  and  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  industry."  Among  educators,  "all 
aspects"  has  been  defined  to  include  labor  issues  among  several  topics  we  consider  important 
to  the  education  of  all  workers.  They  include  skills  and  knowledge  which  we  hope  will  become 
only  more  important  in  a  future  high  skill,  high  wage  economy. 

In  addition,  an  effective  work-based  learning  component  must  take  into  account  the  rules 
and  procedures  established  for  each  participating  workplace.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  the 
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committee  to  include  in  additional  paragraph  in  Section  102  which  would  require  that  a  woA- 
bascd  learning  component  comply  with  written  personnel  policies  and  collective  bargaining 
agreements  where  applicable. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  betieve  that  these  rcfinemcntt  would  strengthen  this  important  bill.  Our 
members  and  their  children  need  the  kind  of  national  system  which  is  being  proposed,  a  system 
which  we  hope  wili  lead  to  a  workforce  ready  for  any  present  and  future  challenge. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
At  this  time  I  will  yield  to  the  Ranking  Member  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
First  of  all,  to  Mr.  Sanniento,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  others 
for  I  believe  improving  the  skill  standards  part  of  Education  2000 
legislation  rather  dramatically.  I  think  we  came  a  long  way  in  that 
piece  of  legislation. 

Miss  Milgram,  I  was  a  part  of  the  JTPA  rewriting,  et  cetera.  I 
would  ask  if  you  have  other  suggestions  both  how  we  get  people  to 
participate  in  the  nontraditional  programs  and  how  we  get  employ- 
ers to  encourage  such  participation. 

Ms.  Milgram.  Yes.  First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we,  for  over 
20  years,  have  been  urging  the  job  training  system  to  train  women 
for  nontraditional  occupations,  aind  it  was  not  until  the  Nontradi- 
tional Employment  for  Women  Act  was  signed  into  law  in  Decem- 
ber of  1991  amending  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  that  we 
saw  that  private  industry  councils  started  to  train  women  for  non- 
traditional  jobs,  and  the  legislation  specifically  requires  these  three 
things  that  I  think  would  make  a  huge  difference  in  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act. 

It  requires  the  setting  of  goals  for  training  women,  though  no 
number  is  specified.  It  also  requires  a  plan  with  recruitment  and 
career  awareness  activities,  and  data  collection  and  reporting  on 
how  they  are  doing  on  meeting  those  goals.  I  believe  that  that  has 
really  made  a  huge  difference. 

What  we  see  around  the  country  in  the  past  two  years  is  that 
at  national  and  State  conferences  all  the  time  there  are  now  work- 
shops in  training  women  for  nontraditional  jobs.  We  have  dem- 
onstration sites  ourselves  in  six— with  six  private  industry  councils: 
Montana,  Milwaukee,  two  in  California,  and  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  as  well  as  locally  here  in  DC,  and  the  employers  are  willing 
to  be  part  of  the  exclusion. 

In  fact,  in  Montana,  employers  with  the  unions  and  the  JTPA 
system  contributed  money  and  developed  a  videotape  that  serves 
both  to  recruit  women  and  to  also  recruit  employees  in  unions  on 
the  fact  that  women  can  do  these  jobs. 
Mr.  Goodling.  So  that  legislation  has  helped? 
Ms.  Milgram.  It  has  made  a  huge  difference.  It  is  now  part  of 
the  usual  debate.  In  the  past  everyone  would  say  it  was  a  really 
imporcant  and  a  good  idea,  but  we  never  saw  it  happen  until  they 
wer^  required  by  law  to  do  it.  Then  when  they  got  thie  training 
witi  regard  to  the  amendments,  part  of  what  they  were  trained  on 
was  how  to  go  about  setting  goals,  and  based  on  tiieir  own  baseline 
and  how  to  meet  them,  and  now  it  is  part  of  the  mainstream  de- 
bate, and  there  is  State  level  advisory  committees,  for  example,  in 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California  that  have  come  about,  as  well 
as  local  advisory  committees  on  training  women  for  nontraditional 
jobs.  This  is  all  a  result  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  noticed  most  of  you  talked  about  strengthening 
the  language  in  H.R.  2884  regarding  preparation  of  students  to  un- 
derstand all  aspects  of  the  industry,  school-to-work  programs.  Do 
you  have  any  additional  specific  ideas  how  this  should  be  done? 
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It  is  addressed  to  all  of  you  since  I  think  you  all  included  it  in 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Weckstein.  Yes,  Mr.  Goodling,  thank  you.  A  few  things. 
First  of  all,  right  now  it  sits  in  the  wc/k-based  component.  It  needs 
to  be  put  into  the  school-based  component,  because  it  really,  with- 
out that  you  don't  have  integrated  curriculum,  and  what  we  found 
is  the  teachers  really  go  to  town  and  kids  light  up  when  it  is  built 
into  the  curriculum  itself.  And  then  academic  integration,  it  is 
clear  it  is  not  dumbing  down  to  teach  specific  skills  for  a  narrow 
version  of  what  work  is.  It  is  opening  up  the  world,  looking  at  plan- 
ning, finance,  management,  et  cetera. 

In  fact,  I  just  spent  three  days  with  some  of  the  teachers  from 
Pennsylvania  who  had  put  together  the  academic  component  of  the 
apprenticeship  program,  talking  about  just  this,  how  a  lot  of  what 
they  are  already  doing  is  all  aspects  of  the  industry,  curriculum, 
but  how  that  can  be  a  vehicle  for  going  even  further,  so  that  is  one. 

Second,  it  needs  to  be  somehow  in  the  skills,  the  standards  for 
what  it  is,  the  outcomes  that  we  are  looking  for  because  we  are  all 
trying  to  drive  change  through  outcomes.  If  it  is  not  in  there  it  is 
going  to  be  second  fiddle. 

Third,  it  can't  just  be  eqxisure,  it  really  needs  to  be  understand- 
ing and  experience  in  all  aspects  of  the  industry  and  not  some  ele- 
ments. That  notion  of  all  aspects  is  what  prods  teachers  and  kids 
to  go  further  and  to  brainstorm. 

Mr.  Sarmiento.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that.  I  think  all  the  recent 
literature  about  training  and  skills,  reports  like  ''America's  Choice: 
High  Skills  or  Low  Wages,"  we  are  all  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
what  is  the  nature  of  Uie  changing  relationship  between  a  worker 
and  his  or  her  supervisor,  his  or  her  employer,  so  the  language  of 
all  aspects  in  the  industry,  at  least  the  way  it  has  been  interpreted 
by  educators  in  implementing  Perkins  is  something  we  think  is 
very  important. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  with  support  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Liubor  last  summer  is  help  put  together  a  brochure 
called  ''It  Is  Your  Job:  These  are  your  rights,"  that  I  believe  ought 
to  be  distributed  to  the  participants  of  a  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program,  but  in  the  brochure  it  is  not  just  about  rights,  it 
also  talks  about  the  responsibilities  that  a  worker  has. 

I  think  if  we  are  trying  to  prepare  young  people  not  just  for  a 
single  job  but  for  a  career,  if  we  are  preparing  young  people  not 
iust  for  a  single  job  but  to  be  able  to  diange  careers,  then  the 
breadth  of  their  Imowledge  of  what  are  the  general  rules  about  a 
workplace  is  very  important  and  has  to  be  not  just  in  the  work 
base,  but  the  classroom  activities  too. 

Mr.  Butler.  Just  one  quick  comment.  I  have  got  to  get  to  know 
Mr.  Weckstein  better  since  he  listed  exactly  the  three  measures 
that  I  would  take.  Let  me  just  add  one.  I  Uiink  we  need  to  look 
for  opportunities.  We  don't  necessarily  need  to  include  this  in  legis- 
lation, but  look  for  opportunities  for  teachers  themselves  to  get  bet- 
ter exposure  to  the  changing  workplace.  The  workplace  is  not  {he 
one  that  they  experienced  earlier,  not  one  they  understand  very 
well.  We  need  to  look  for  ways  to  give  them  some  hands-on  experi- 
ence whether  through  summer  experience  or  whatever  with  the  re- 
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quirements  of  the  workplace.  That  will  make  them  lots  better 
equipped  to  do  the  things  that  both  Paul  and  Tony  have  suggested. 

Mr,  GOODLING.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Sarmiento, 
that  you  got  into  the  whole  question  on  the  requirements  that  the 
students  receive  orientation  about  their  rights  in  the  workplace, 
but  also  the  responsibilities  of  the  worker  in  the  workplace. 

I  think,  Ms.  Milgram,  that  hopefully  the  attention  being  drawn 
to  sexual  harassment,  for  example,  there  may  be  a  correlation  be- 
tween those  numbers  of  nontraditional  places  for  women  because 
of  the  obstacles  that  traditionally  have  been  associated  with  women 
going  into  nontraditional  employment  or  training  programs,  and  so 
hopefully  with  the  attention  being  drawn  to  and  even  the  Supreme 
Court  hearing  a  case  on  what  is  harassment,  where  does  it  oegin, 
where  does  it  end,  some  kind  of  guidelines  that  as  harassment  re- 
duces itself  in  the  workplace  perhaps  we  will  see  more  women 
going  into  the  nontraditional  jobs  or  training  programs.  Did  you 
want  to  

Ms.  Milgram.  I  think  that  certainly  sexual  harassment  is  a  prob- 
lem, well  in  all  jobs,  not  just  nontraditional,  but  it  is  more  preva- 
lent in  nontraditional  jobs,  and  it  does  serve  as  a  barrier.  However, 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  women  and  young  girls  are,  in  fact, 
some  of  them  are,  in  fact,  willing  to  put  up  with  a  potentially 
harassing  environment  in  order  to  have  a  better  paying  job  and 
that  they  are  willing  to  do  things  like  join  support  groups  and,  of 
course,  we  are  trying  to  work  on  the  other  side  with  the  employers 
and  unions  to  make  sure  that  that  workplace  is  not,  in  fact, 
harassing  and  that,  you  know,  when  we  look,  for  example,  at  the 
Flint,  Michigan,  site  where  there  are  20  women  in  automotive  tech- 
nology, we  do  see  that  girls  are  willing  to  be  in  these  occupations 
even  when  they  know  that  they  may  not  have  a  lot  of  company, 
and  so  I  think  that  it  is  just  a  sign  of  how  much  they  want  to  be 
part  of  the  high-tech  workplace. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  and  we  should  remove  the  barriers  rath- 
er than  having  to  work  harder  or  be  tougher  or  more  courageous, 
but  I  think  for  the  interim  that  is  necessary. 

I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Weckstein  about  what  does  your  experi- 
ence under  the  Perkins  Act  suggest  that  we  need  to  do  to  ensure 
that  specifics  of  school  to  work  reach  down  to  the  local  schools, 
teachers,  students  and  so  forth?  What  suggestions  would  you  make 
on  that? 

Mr.  Weckstein.  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  suggest  something 
somewhat  counterintuitive,  which  is  that  to  reach  down  to  the 
school  level  we  need  to  put  some  more  money,  but  in  a  particular 
way  into  administration  at  the  Federal  level  and  perhaps  at  the 
State  level — I  am  not  sure — in  that  we  need  to  give  the  Federal 
agencies  the  capacity  to  do  a  much,  much  better  job  than  they  are 
now  doing  of  technical  assistance  as  well  as  monitoring,  but  fo- 
cused on  substance  and  not  simply  focused  on  fiscal  requirements. 

The  Department  of  Education  certainly  doesn't  have  the  re- 
sources right  now  to  do  that,  but  they  also  need  a  consumer  ori- 
entation. What  really  needs  to  happen  is  we  need  to  pay  attention 
to  whether  kids,  parents  and  teacaers  really  understand  what  this 
Act  is  about,  and  so  processes  need  to  be  put  in  to  see  that  they 
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get  that  information,  and  the  whole  Act  needs  to  be  structured  to 
do  that,  and  that  then  they  really  need  to  be  brought  into  the  plan- 
ning, because  typically  what  happens  with  Federal  programs  is 
somebody  sits  in  the  central  office  and  fills  out  an  application,  then 
we  get  all  the  requests  for  waivers  from  things  that  are  supposed 
to  be  Federal  requirements,  but  in  fact  are  somebody's  local  or 
State  rule  because  nobody  in  the  school  really  knows  what  Federal 
law  says,  and  I  think  we  just  need  to  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on 
teacher,  parent,  and  youth  training  and  information  about  the  pro- 
gram, and  we  need  to  build  in  some  real  guarantees  if  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  program  to  guarantee  opportunities  for  all.  It  is  going 
to  take  a  while  to  build  that  system,  but  we  ought  to  get  serious 
and  tell  people  that  that  is  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Butler,  how  do  you  reconcile  building  the  system 
from  the  bottom  up  with  your  recommendations  for  stronger  ac- 
countability and  standards?  What  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the 
Federal  and  State  government  in  a  bottoms  up  school-to-work  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  Butler.  Well,  I  think  that  in  fact  those  are— that  is  a  com- 
patible view,  that  you  can  build  from  the  bottom  up  and  still  build 
in  an  effective  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  answer  the  last  one  quickly  first.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  establish  standards,  as  I  said  before,  obvi- 
ously apportion  resources  and  figure  out  how  resources  can  be  fair- 
ly apportioned  as  well  as  in  a  way  to  learn  something.  I  think  there 
needs  to  be  a  stronger  provision  for  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  to  localities  than  is  presently  envisioned  in  this  law  as  pro- 
posed, and  finally,  to  really— this  builds  on  comments  that  others 
have  made,  but  to  document  what  is  happening  both  to  assess  for 
accountability  reasons,  but  also  really  to  document  what  the 
achievements  are  of  this  system  as  it  begins  to  unfold,  what  the 
lessons  are,  what  one  location  can  learn  from  another,  and  loop 
that  kind  of  information  back  into  a  technical  assistance  role. 

I  think  there  is  a  really  active  role  for  the  Federal  Government 
absolutely  consistent  with  building  this  thing,  I  mean  literally  from 
the  ground  up  from  schools  and  neighborhoods  and  employers  up 
through  school  districts,  through  States.  I  think  you  think  of  it  as 
sort  of  bottoms  up  real  design  and  construction,  and  not  so  much 
top  down  as  the  Federal  Government,  at  least  minimally  assuring 
accountability,  but  in  fact  helping,  notwithstanding  the  old  joke. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  let  me  thank  all  of  you.  I  did  want  to  get  into 
workplace  literacy.  I  sponsored  National  Literacy  Day  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  that  is  a  whole  question  that  we  really  need  to  take 
a  broader  look  at.  The  whole  question  of  adult  literacy,  literacy  in 
the  workplace,  et  cetera,  but  because  time  has  expired  I  would  like 
to  thank  each  you  for  your  participation,  and  if  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  respond  to  any  additional  questions  within  the  next  14  days 
we  would  appreciate  that,  and  the  record  will  remain  open  for  that. 

Once  again,  thank  you  very  much,  and  at  this  time  this  meeting 
stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:36  p.m.,  the  committee  was  ac^oumed.] 

[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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Statement  op  the  National  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

The  National  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  (NAGLO)  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  to  the  Suboammittce  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  in  regard  to  H.R.  2884,  the  bill  which  would  establish  a  national 
framework  for  the  development  of  School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems  throughout 
the  United  States.  Members  of  NAGLO  include  the  conwnissioners,  directors,  and 
secretaries  of  State  and  territorial  Departments  of  Labor,  many  of  whom  are  in  the 
forefront  of  State  government  in  the  area  of  training  systems.  NAGLO  shares  with 
members  of  the  subcommittee  the  vision  of  a  more  competent  and  internationally 
competitive  workforce  in  the  United  States.  NAGLO  is  extremely  pleased  with  the 
subcommittee's  efforts  in  this  area  and  commends  it  for  considering  a  bill  which 
surely  would  result  in  tremendous  benefits  for  all  youth,  especially  for  those  who 
are  not  immediately  pursuing  college. 

NAGLO  is  especially  pleased  that,  implicit  in  the  proposed  legislation,  is  a  dif- 
ferentiation between  work-based  learning  and  apprenticeship—under  Definitions, 
career  m^jor  mtegrates  work-based  and  school-based  learning  which  could  lead  to 
further  training  such  as  entry  into  a  registered  apprenticeship  system.  NAGLO  is 
also  pleased  with  attempts  in  the  bill  to  clarify  the  term  **apprenticeship.** 
oo??®?i^^VV^  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  support  among  members  for  H.R. 
2884.  NAGLO  would  hke  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  which,  in  our  estimation, 
would  enhance  the  ability  for  the  State  partnersfups  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal  for 
a  comprehensive  School-to-Work  system  throughout  the  Nation: 

1.  Concerning  the  development  grants,  language  stipulates  that  a  State  devel- 
opment grant  plan  should  describe  how  the  governor,  chief  of  State  school  offi- 
cer and  other  relevant  State  officials  will  collaborate  on  a  program.  Althourii 
NAGLO  understands  that  there  are  jurisdictional  differences  throughout  the 
States  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  NAGLO  believes  it  is  essential  to  include 
the  tenmnology  ''chief  of  State  labor  and/or  apprenticeship  department'' 
As  It  now  stands,  language  is  very  specific  with  regard  to  "governor  and  chief 
State  school  officer,**  but  not  so  with  respect  to  other  parties. 

2.  Regarding  the  implementation  grants.  NAGLO  has  the  very  same  concern 


3.  NAGLO  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  importance  that  proposals  for  plans 
be  made  after  first  consulting  with  the  States'^  apprenticetnip  community— 
apprenticeship  as  defined  in  the  bill  itself. 

4.  NAGLO  supports  the  view  that  proposed  School-to-Work  State  partnership 
plans  should  not  inordinately  be  concerned  with  disadvantaged  groups  of  high 
school-aged  youth;  but  rather  they  should  have  much  broader  aims  for  all 
skilled,  workH)rientcd  high  school  students  and  graduates.  The  bill  in  its  final 
form  will  hopefully  better  address  mainstream  needa. 

6.  NAGLO  urges  the  inclusion  of  the  following  language:  ''Nothing  in  this 
Act  ehall  be  construed  to:  (a)  modify  or  affect  any  l^te  or  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  registered  apprenticeship  pro* 
grams;  and  (b)  duplicate  the  oertillcation  of  registerMTapprentices.*^ 

6.  NAGLO  opposes  the  use  of  youth  apprentices  to  meet  public  work  appren- 
ticejhm  requirements. 
Again,  NAGLO  wishes  to  state  its  support  for  H.R.  2884  and  its  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony. 
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THE  SCHOOL  TO  WORK  OPPORTUNTriES 
ACT  OF  1993 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 

OR 

WHY  rr  wn^L  do  very  little  for  the 

5,700»000  YOUTH  (AGE  16-24)  WHO  ARE 
OUT  OF  SCHOOL  AND  OUT  OF  WORK 

not  M  THB  tlTVATlON  WV  AM  FACINQi 


dSX.   ''OmCIAl***  YOVTH  UNXMPLOYMSm  It  TBIUUSLB  »IIT  ACTUAI^ 
YOUnC  JOSLSSSNBM  If  A  DISASTER. 

Th*  "olflcUr  UMmployiBMt  ratet        urribU  for  yoMih  -  panlooUrty  mtck 
<30«  !•  40«>  «Ml  HiifMlo  05%  to  3(m>  youUi  bi  iIm  eliy  mms. 

•lit  tlHito  offlotal  iwMnployHMat  ntm  doni  wll  iJio  Aill  ttoiy. 

^Zf.  «H»orltjr  jostli  oro  »ot  ortr  €osMo«  i»  tHo 

oftleiot   luioaiplovBioat   roto  tho    oro   »ot  loottlMS  for 

work.      Tteoy  oTiom  iWo  In  aolghborliooit  wlioro  tlioro  oro  no  Jokt 
to  h%  foaaS  aa«  thorolbro  thtj  oro  not  tooklng  Hr  iokf. 

lookint  for  Jobs  tkoj  oro  not  aontidorMl  to  bo 
**offlcUllj**  nnomployod, 

Wbm  wo  eoum  oU  of  tbo  young  poopio  la  an  «go  group  vorans  ibo  toiol 
ttumbor  of  youtb  omploy«d  <i.o.  til  youth  vt.  oraployod  youili)  wo  mc  a  tar 
mora  Mowrato  pieturo  of  tho  vm«  jobloitnoM  of  our  youib  •  ptrtloutorly  Bloofc 
MO  HItptnIo  yowth. 

Wolt  o  MOMul.  yoo*ri  wondorteg.  It  mty  not  bo  to  bod  boing  joblMO  if  tkoy  uo 
In  Mbool  Md  iMffBlng  tlrillt.    Biuopt  thM  BImIc  uid  Hiq^Milc  yonth 
cootlatonUy  teora  vory  low  tn  a  wlda  rwgo  of  akUlt  tMting.    Stock  and 
HIapanio  yontkalao  drop  oot  at  o  rata  of  4S%  and  kighar  In  nMat  big  otty  aeboot 
ayMoauk    In  Cbioago,  for  axamplo.  tbo  ayttom  wlda  Blaok  and  Hitpanio  dropout 
rata  U  ovar  50»,  wkila  iha  Mgk  aokoola  that  aro  naarty  atl  Slaak  or  ntaoaaOo 
kavo  dropout  raiaa  of  60fl  to  7S  %,  ~" 

LoMly  youth  wbo  como  ftom  highor  incomo  famUloa  aueoood  and  gndubia 

""^'y         Poow  yoMih  to 
hold  Jobt  and  loam  wotk  ptaoo  akllta  during  tbolr  high  aakoot  yoor; 

Haro  aro  aoma  bnatc  ttattatlca  on  yontk  <14  to  If  yoora  old) 
Jobloaanoaai  ^  ' 

Btaak  Youth  <ld  •  19  yaara  oM>  Jobtaa«MM  In  1991: 
•79»  Notlonally 
•$9%  In  tha  Now  York  matro  araa 
•$7%  In  tho  Chicago  motro  oraa 
•7d%  tn  tha  Detroit  mairo  area 
•77%  In  tho  Atlantic  matro  aroa 

•Not  raportod  for  In  Loa  Angclca,  Waahlngton  D.C,  Houtton, 
Baltlmoro,  or  any  other  moiro  araaa. 

Black  Youth  Jobloccnccc  In  1992: 
•77»  Notlonally 
•g4%  tn  tha  Chicago  metro  area 
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RBMOra  WHY  THE  tCIIOOC  TO  WOEK  ACT  OP  IMS  WnX  DO 
VBRY  UnUB  worn  YOUTH  WHO  AMM  OUT  Or  SCHOOL  AND  OVV 

orwoML 


Tams  IS  vntTUAiXY  no  monsy  •  only  $m  miixion  por 

YLANNINQ  WUCH  MICPrT  OO  UP  TO  %M$  UMLMJOH  VOR 
raOOSAMS. 

Thto  MMlt  MMMMK  witl  M|)r  IWmI  •  wiall  bmcfc  of  dmonwtioa  pcotwa 
Tht»  Mali  MMWK  or  woaiy  lodfct  «(v«i  wom  wk«i  mi  ttnibtr  tliat  in 
IMO  Pwnldm  GSMMT  mmUM  $2  MIIlM  fbr  Mc  Ymuli  A«t  •  «  ■tlioot  to 
piofnoi.  not  wirti  to  $4  MUImi  ta  Mtfiqft  Mian.  AoO  Cactar  aMdo  iMi  • 
prtonty  la  «a«sli  aoaaaMla  tliai 


THIS  **VCNTimB  CAFTTAL".  AS  ITIS  CALUED  IN  TKS 
UKOI8LATION,  IS  NOT  KNOUQH  TO  UIYBRAOB  THE  $»t  StIXf  ON 
THAT  STATSS  AND  LOCAL  DltTRlCTS  SPSNO  ON  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  Uw  bast  of  flaaaolal  tIaMa  tSO  willloa  lavacaflM  akoBfa  oa  990  Mlliea 
would  taaoi  Impoaaibia  boi  ovao  aM«o  ao  aa  acataa  aad  loaal  aelKMl  dinrieu* 
budMa  aio  baialy  haapiog       wISi  ooau  or  balag  oMrlflK  out*  TiMaa 
lit«natto«a  will  not  aBptrtasat  aod  uy  aaw  ways  of  tfolnt  thlofa  in  any 
ayatawaUo  way  wlOlo  Aoy  aio  fOaltag  tlM  pcaitaio  of  fifiaoolal  oou. 


TlfI»P> 

TBSmS  IS  HO  ACnVB  nOBRAL  LBADBRSHIP  TO  OKT 
STATBS  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DCSTKICTt  TO  WORK  WITH 

DROPoirrs. 

Tho  tutaa  aod  loaal  dfiaiUrtt  am  juat  too  awiaipad  to  woffc  with  tlM  ttadaau 
that  tlMy  atlll  bava  la  liMir  aytttaia.    RaaelMag  oat  to  aad  laaataglAt  dcopoata 
!•  tm  aMco  tb«i  tiataa  aod  looat  tytmrnt  aia  cowaoily  abta  to  do, 

Oaly  vacy  aatlva  aod  aapponlva  Ibdacal  laadawblp  will  pat  ttataa  aod  local 
dittflcu  to  woik  arltii  tho  yoodi  tliai  hava  baao  pvaliad  out  or  dioppad  out  of 
ih9  puMla  tabooU* 

IR  1910  tho  Caitar  adaMalatfaclott  laoopaiaad  thia  aod  datlpaitad  $t  Mlltoo  for 
drapoota  and  $1  blllloo  fbr  fai*achool  at«riah  youth. 

To  raaak  aod  raaofafa  dropaata  lata  eonpfahaaatva  ItamUf  aaatara  thara 
muit  ba  Maral  laadarthlp  lo  aotloa,  e^lola  or  pcovldo  Incaotivai  to  atacaa  and 
local  dlatHota  to  woife  with  low  ahlltad  atodaota  or  dwpaata  la  tiM  way  that 
Wlaacotia  haa  ptovMod  loawiHvii  to  tha  Mllwaattoa  achod  diatriat  to  davalop 
panoanhlp  piopraoic  with  local  oooiaiualty  adoaatloo  ttouot  to  otifoll  aad 
taaah  ovar  600  dropoou  each  yaar.    Thara  Ic  ao  ladaral  laadanhip  to  gat  atataa 
to  davalop  aatra  laciilva  payaMou  to  local  dlHtiau  to  laaoroll  drapouia  like 
the  Iowa  atata  tymai  doaa.    Ovarwhalmlaply  ttataa  aod  loaal  aehool  dtctrtata 
caa  bcraly  haadia  tha  youth  who  aia  Mill  la  thair  achoolt*    Thay  canaialy 
woo*t  foaah  out  to  tho  youth  who  hava  dtaM«<  out  of  thdr  aahoola. 


CDiaXHi 


THRRE  IS  NO  PRDCRAL  LRA0RR1HIF  OR  RECOGNITION  IN 
THIS  LEGISLATION  OP  THE  ROCK  SOLID  AND  BltrENSlVB 
RESEARCH  ON  RUILDING  EF»ECTIVE  PROGRAMS  POR 
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•Noi  vtpoM  for  tk*  N«w  Yoclc.  I^s  AaftlM,  )niUa4«tplil«« 
WmMmtam  any  Mter  m«tto  *fM«. 

HispMic  Yowk  JoMmmm  im  1991: 
•43%  N«tlo«ftlly 
•M4%  In  Um  N«w  York  tneiro  «r«a 
•77%  l«  tk«  Vo%  Aattlit  mmto  mm 
•59%      iko  Ckl0999  nififff  aim 

•Nat  wpoit><  Amt  tk«  Mtaml.  Houttoit.  Sm  Antonio.  D«nvof  or 
•any  oikor  mm  mom. 

HIepMlo  Yowk  loklMWM  l»  1991: 
•67%  Nottoaally 

•70%  ia  tka  Ixo  Aa^olM  mairo  aiM 
•60%  la  ika  MiMal  moiio  aiM 

•Hot  lOfonod  la  tko  Now  Yoik.  Oiioaco.  Houttoa.  Sm  Fnaoiseo. 
Sm  AaiMla  or  My  ockor  aMtro  m—», 

Wblto  Youtk  JOblOMBOM  la  1991: 
•57%  Natioaalty 

•77%  ia  tko  Now  York  Oty  mcuo  ana 
•>65%  la  tko  Lios  AafolM  nwtro  aios 
•4t%  ia  tko  DoCTOit  aMtfo  arM 
•46%  ia  tko  Ckloago  OMtto  stm 

•Tko  raioa,  at  rapottod.  kovor  arouad  45%  to  50%  in  otkor 
flMtfo  aroM  inrihoro  tkoy  aro  roponod. 


ffl^nnnT   TMBIUB  is  a  strut  AKMY  of  OVBK  f,706,060  YOUTH  (AOBS 
U  TO  34)  WHO  AM  OUT  OF  SCHOOL,  AND  OVT  OF  WOUC' 

Thoio  ia  M  army  of  ovor  5.700.000  youtk  <tSM  16  to  24)  %vko  walk  tko  aifooM  of 
our  eooatiy  loot  Md  drtfUaf.    tn  NovMtU^r  1992.  a  typlMl  aokool  moaik*  m 
army  of  yootk  wora  out  of  ackool  Md  jobtaaa  <or  worklas  oely  aaiaimal  part* 
tioM  koota).    Ovar  5.700.000  yoatk  kava  driflad  tato  tkU  siioat  army: 

•S3«0.000  Wklta  Youtk 

•1.246.000  Slack  Yoatk 

•  U7.000  HlapMic  Youtk 

This  aimy  is  aqua!  to  tko  Mtira  population  of  mvm  «taus  plus  tbo  District  of 
ColitmWa  •  Alaska,  Moakwa.  Dolawsra.  North  aad  Soutk  Dakota,  Varmoat. 
Idako,  ftMl  Rkodo  Island. 

2.670.000  of  tkoM  young  poopio  had  no  high  sokoot  diploma: 

•  1.590.000     White  Youtk 

•  5214)00     Black  Youtk 

•  565.000     HIspMlo  Youth 

(sll  tka  omployaiant  and  Joblota  data  comas  from  tiM  D.O.L.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Pac«£kor  1992  Bmploymsni  and  Baralags  Rapeit) 

Tka  avaraga  It  •  24  yMr  old  dropout  will  oaia  this  much  ia  a  yMr. 

•Whiia         •  $5,670 

•  Black  $3,670 
•Hispanic     -  $5,520 


CIran  this   dlra  sitaatlon.   whot  Is  listed   bolow  oro  tho  rooM'&a  wky 
tho  School  to  Work  Opportwnltlaa  Act  of  1993  wlil  do  vory  llttlo  for 
tho  youth  who  kovo  iko  lowMt  skilta  oad  oro  not  oaroUod  la 
ockool. 
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^        ^^^^^^  j^^^.^   .Kl^^'.'  j: 

1M0  mm  MM '  #C  MBm4I  t9  tiM  *tllQ9  flOOV*  MO^lS  iA  CMOAfOt  MIIWAUkO# 


W«  wMli  te  4lM  Immt  aicir  ■ilglikartiBaii  oC  Oile«co  ta«  kava  Mvar  oqm 
ktMi  MiMtf  akMM  Mnr  MifMlMHMt,  akMM  wiMC  worttt        wliy  It  wortn  In  orter 

lO   flUMMMlWlly   MmIi  ^UVf^MMftf 

Thta  ltilrtitl«  iMM  hmm  <iaftai  aad  Miaprt  wHh  a  tarrikto  Muoriaal  aauiaala* 
Haa^jMiyoaa  ftOM  DOf«  avaa  iooM  ai  Um  wprfc  or  Or.  WalOasa.  or  avaa  apokea 


A  coMpmsncMnys  SCHOOL  to  work  system  will 
tCQX  HAPKN  wmiotrr  a  national  fay  on  nuAY 

BMFLOYSR  TmAOOMO  TAX. 

Tho  oooMmy  tt  p«o4iielas  fawar  joba.  aad  tu  fawar  tfaeaat  paying  Joba. 
OvamhatmtaiiMy  aaiployaia  4m        tnUn  iliair  (Vont  Uaa  woilcart.    Tkaia  It 
•Imply  iM  4aaiaa4  ftoaii  tlM  •varwIwIaUag  avMbar  of  amployora  to  warn  to 
woik  wWi  voatli.    tliU  *oal4  Ml  aiop  «a  fto«  tcytag  to  ckatpa  tkla  but  thia 
lack  of  tralahit  aad  iaaaad  by  prtwr  aaiployara  for  mm  yoatb  aebool-to* 
wotk  traaaltioa  tralaiag  will  aot  akaaga  aatU  a  aaUoaal  pay  or  play  tralalna 
tax  la  t«Mitata4.  ^  • 

Pbr  ama  tetoiaiailoa  aoataet : 
lack  Waaat 

Altanativa  Sekoola  Nacwofk 
U97  W.  SaattytMa  ava    1  O 

Ottffagft,  III.  #0440 
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KBY  COMPONENTS  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EFTECTIVE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  DROPOUTS  AND  AT-RISK 

STUDENTS 

W«]tfa0»  of  ilw  Vatvmlty  of  WtoeoMto  Um  fMI«w£iria  m  oiMltiMi  of  tfM  kS 
eoiMM|M2^^  of    •fltoUvo  pfosnMt  tllM  WO(k  wltk  4f«p  OM 

1.      A««lKlttmtloii    •««  Ori«als«tlo« 
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COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFHCERS 


October  27, 1993 


The  Honorable  Pat  \Wanu 
Chairman 

Subconuniuee  on  Labor-Management  Relations 
112  Cannon  House  0£6ce  Building 
Washington  D.C  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  ' 

Our  Council  is  a  very  strong  supporter  of  a  new  federal  iniUative  to  advance  School- 
Work  Opportunities.  Hie  Council  of  Chief  Sute  School  Officers  has  been  working  very 
hard  to  develop  sUte  policy  in  this  area  and  to  assist  sutes  in  establishing  new  programs. 
We  hope  that  legislation  proposed  by  the  Administration  will  be  enacted,  but  we  cannot 
support  it  fully  unless  key  amendments  tire  made. 

The  new  federal  initiative  is  designed  to  have  a  long-term  impact  on  the  way  in  which 
sutes  and  localities  organize  and  conduct  their  school-to«work  programs.  This  is  not  a 
short-term,  categorical  project  program,  but  rather  an  in^rtant  long-term  effort  to  help 
shape  system-wide  operations  in  the  sutes  and  locaKtics,  The  program  will  be  successful 
only  if  the  key  agendes  having  Jurisdiction  over  education  and  training  programs  in  the 
sutes  are  fully  committed  to  the  plans  and  activities  and  explicitly  approve  the  use  of 
resources  and  the  authorities  under  their  jurisdiction  as  part  of  the  plan  and  activities. 

Federal  education  legislation  has  a  long  history  of  assuring  that  the  appropriate 
education  authorities  in  each  of  the  sutes  is  assigned  responsibility  for  commitments  of  the 
education  system.  This  general  authority  is  granted  vi-Ith  the  recognition  that  the  patterns 
of  authority  and  governance  for  education  in  the  sutes  differ  substaniiaUy.  The  federal 
government  has  not  legislated  changes  in  that  authority,  but  rather  has  used  the  principle 
that  such  determinations  are  made  at  the  sute  level  It  is  essential  to  amend  the  Scbool-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act  to  incorporate  this  principle. 

The  atUched  sutcment  expands  on  this  concept  It  provides  the  rationale  for  the 
proposed  amendments  which  will  assure  this  new  initiative  works  well  and  scbool-to-work 
provisions  are  successful. 


PmJ4«l  WERNER  ROGERS.  Georj.*  5upt..mc.>:;..t  of  S^l.-o:.  •  Pre»:J.M  Ikct  ALAN  D.  MORGAN.  New  Mexico  Sopcnmeixkm  of  PuWrc 
littifvctHwi  .  Direeion  ROBERT  E  BARTWAN.  MiiKwri  Ce««niuiooer  of  Eduotion  •  JUDITH  A  BILLINGS.  WisJimpoo  Supcfimeixkni  of  Pub?K 
lnMtwJ.o«  •  BET^^'  CASTOR.  Ropd*  Coromitttoner  of  Eduoiwn » WILUAM  L.  LEPLEY.  lowa  Chrecior  of  EducjiKW  •  HENRY  R  MAROCKIE.  We^ 
Viffir   SttpefintcndcTH  of  S<h«x>li  •  El'GEKE  T.  PASLOV.  Se^  xte  Superintewient  of  Public  limnicikm  •  F.u««<l  v«  IMr«cMr  GORDOM  M.  AM  BACH 
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Ptfe  two 

October  27»  1993 


Wcuiytbc<cainewftncBttbciDcorpofmtedintotbem>r^  With 
indusioo  of  these  iinfnrimfntt,  we  wfll  be  pleiscd  to  fiUIy  support  this  Administntioo*! 
initlfttive.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  our  recommeodttioQt,  I  request  that  you  contact 
me  or  OtfBk  fUyet  at  (202)  336-7009.  Thmk  you  for  your  consktenitioD. 

ajcerefy, 

y    Gordoo  M.  Ambacfa 
Executive  Director 
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ASSURING  SnONG  COLLABORATION  AMONG  STATE  AGENCIES 
IN  PLANNING  FOR  AND  ADMINISTERING  THE 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

The  intention  of  the  Administration's  proposed  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act 
is  to  assure  strong  intsiagency  implementation  of  the  programs  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels.  Towards  this  objective  at  the  federal  level,  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Education  have  a  joint  responsibility.  Neither  Department  has  given  up  any 
authority  with  respect  to  existing  programs,  but  the  Secretaries  have  agreed  to  joint 
administration  of  the  new  program.  The  same  type  of  strong,  collaborative  effort  is 
intended  at  the  state  level.  The  proposed  Act  is  not  intended  to  supersede  existing  authority 
or  responsibility  of  the  state  agencies  for  the  federal  programs  referred  to  in  the  bill,  nor 
for  existent  state  programs.  The  intention  is  voluntary,  joint  state  agency  administration. 
The  bill  includes  certain  references  to  consultation  among  state  agencies  and  participation 
in  developing  the  program,  but  falls  short  of  assuring  that  assignment  of  administrative 
authority  clearly  follows  the  intention  stated  above.  It  does  not  provide  for  explicit 
approvals  by  the  appropriate  state  agencies  for  plans,  grants  and  waivers  that  will  assure  the 
commitment  of  the  several  state  agencies  to  a  collaborative  effort  of  implementation. 

The  bill  must  be  amended  to  assure  that  the  intended  collaboration  is  real,  that  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  administrative  responsibility  among  state  agencies, 
and  that  there  is  not  unnecessary  confusion  or  controversy  within  states  on  whether  this  bill 
Is  meant  to  supersede  federally-assigned  authority  to  various  state  agencies  for  certain 
programs. 
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Unlike  other  federal  programs  which  designate  the  governor  or  a  state  agency,  such 
as  the  state  education  agency  or  the  department  of  labor,  as  responsible  for  administering 
a  program,  the  Administration's  bill  simply  names  the  "state"  as  the  responsible  entity.  Use 
of  this  term  is  meant  to  provide  flexibility  for  the  states  to  handle  this  program  in  ways 
which  are  best  suited  for  each  state.  The  states  will  have  just  as  much  flexibility  if  greater 
clarity  of  administrative  responsibility  is  included  and,  in  doing  so,  the  objective  is  achieved 
without  raising  unnecessary  confusion  as  to  whether  this  bill  supersedes  or  afHrms  existing 
authority. 

The  objective  of  providing  flexibility  for  the  states  is  commendable.  That  principal 
should,  and  can,  be  maintamed  in  the  legislation  with  amendments  which  restate  specific 
responsibilities  aheady  assigned  to  various  agencies  for  the  programs  to  be  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  SchooI-to-Work  Opportunities  Aa  If  such  specificity  is  not  provided,  the  Act 
will  be  interpreted  at  to  superseding  specific  agency  responsibilities  for  various  federal 
programs.  There  has  been  no  indication  by  the  Administration  of  an  intention  to  supersede 
existing  authorities;  therefore,  it  is  essential  to  amend  the  bill  for  clarification. 

The  structure  of  this  legislation  invites  participation  of  the  states  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  seek  both  planning  and  implementation  grants  from  the  federal  government.  The 
strength  of  any  sute's  application  will  be  based  on  the  genuine  collaboration  that  has  been 
generated  within  the  state.  We  assume  that  governors,  representatives  of  departments  of 
labor  and  representatives  of  state  education  agencies  will  be  working  in  each  state  with  good 
faith  to  prepare  applications  and  to  implement  the  progrant  To  assure  that  the  intentions 
of  this  program  in  the  use  of  funds  from  existent  federal  programs,  as  well  as  from  the  new 
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legislation,  is  fully  effective,  requires  there  be  explicit  approval  by  the  responsible  agency 
for  the  use  of  any  such  funds  or  for  waivers  and  plans  under  the  programs  for  which  the 
agency  has  jurisdiction. 

We  recommend  amendments  which  follow  the  principle  established  in  the 
Administration's  Goals  2000  legislation,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  National  Governors' 
Association  and  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  In  Goals  2000,  provisions  for 
the  development,  submission  and  approval  of  a  state  plan  are  shared  by  the  governor  and 
state  education  agency.  In  that  Act,  a  panel  is  jointly  appointed  to  develop  the  state  plan. 
The  prime  responsibility  for  submitting  the  state  plan  is  with  the  state  education  agency. 
If  the  plan  includes  provisions  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  education  agency,  it 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  governor  for  any  such  programs  or  activities.  In  this 
legislation,  the  assumption  is  that  the  governor  and  the  state  education  agency  work  in  close 
cooperation  to  develop  and  gain  approval  of  the  plaa  To  assure  no  supersession  of 
authority  otherwise  granted  to  the  governor,  or  other  state  agencies  under  the  governor's 
responsibility,  Goals  2000  properly  includes  the  provision  that  the  governor  must  approve 
any  parts  of  the  plan  and  the  activity  which  are  outside  of  the  state  education  agency 
jurisdiction. 

The  counterpart  to  this  principle  and  the  provisions  of  Goals  2000  must  be  included 
in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  It  is  assumed  that  the  governor  will  submit  the 
overall  state  plan  for  this  program  and,  therefore,  approve  that  part  of  the  plan  affecting 
those  agencies  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  governor.  The  governor's  approval  will 
constitute  an  approval  which  is  in  accordance  with  existent  authority  and  jurisdiction.  Other 
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programs  which  might  be  included,  however,  are  explicitly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
education  agency.  Therefore,  inclusion  of  programs  and  activities  which  are  by  federal  or 
state  law  explicitly  under  the  responsibility  of  the  state  education  agency  must  be  made  parts 
of  planning  and  implementation  grant  applications,  parts  of  state  plans,  parts  of  the  approval 
of  partnerships,  and  parts  of  waivers.  Therefore,  these  parts  must  be  explicitly  approved  by 
the  state  education  agency. 

Amendments  to  accomplish  the  objective  outlined  above  are  provided  in  the 
attachment.  They  provide  assurances  that  in  the  definition  of  a  state  plan,  in  the  application 
process  for  the  state,  in  the  content  of  the  state  plan  for  planning  and  implementation 
grants,  and  with  respect  to  any  waivers  that  the  use  of  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  education  agency  are  explicitly  approved  by  the  state  education  agency. 

A  concern  has  been  expressed  that  providing  such  an  approval  would  give  the  state 
education  agency  a  V  -  d"  over  the  entire  plan.  There  is  no  such  intention,  just  as  there  is 
no  intention  the  governor's  approval  of  a  state's  Goals  2000  plan  is  a  veto  power  over  that 
plaa  In  these  amendments,  there  is  no  attempt  to  have  the  state  education  agency  approve 
the  entire  plaa 

A  counterpoint  must  be  raised.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Administration  that  in  using 
the  term  "state,"  the  governor  is  to  be  assigned  authority  under  the  School-to-Work  Act 
which  supersedes  existing  state  education  agency  authority  for  the  Perkins  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Act,  the  JTPA  8%  setaside  for  education,  ESEA  Chapter  1,  ESEA 
Chapter  2,  and  the  other  programs  listed  under  waivers?  If  that  is  the  intention  of 
Administration  or  any  supporters  of  this  bill,  then  such  intention  should  be  explicitly  stated 
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for  full  debate  by  both  Houses  to  determine  whether  the  Congress  desires  to  change  the 
responsibility  for  all  these  programs  through  this  vehicle. 

We  hope  and  believe  there  is  no  intention  of  superseding  the  responsibilities  or 
jurisdictions  and,  therefore,  urge  amendment  to  provide  explicit  approvals  by  the  state 
education  agency  for  any  components  of  the  school-to-work  program  which  are  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

Once  again,  we  note  that  the  success  of  any  state  in  its  application  to  the  federal 
government  for  this  program  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  collaboration  genuinely 
developed  among  the  governor's  office,  the  labor  department,  the  state  commerce  or 
economic  development  agency,  and  the  state  education  agency.  We  urge  that  cooperation 
be  stimulated  and  that  it  truly  occur  with  the  full  approval  of  the  use  of  funds  under  the 
state  education  agency  and  other  agency  jurisdiction. 

We  support  this  legislation  as  important  path-breaking  bill  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  states  and  localities  for  school-to-work  programs.  The  objective  can  be  achieved  best  if 
there  is  clarity  in  terms  of  the  commitments  that  need  to  be  brought  to  the  table  by  each 
of  the  participating  agencies  and  partners.  It  is  essential  that  in  the  name  of  "flexibility,"  the 
legislation  does  not  leave  ambiguities  with  respect  to  responsibilities  and  open  the  potential 
of  jurisdictional  disputes  in  the  states  which  could  undermine  the  success  of  this  important 
program. 

### 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  1361 

page  7,  line  17  *  State  Plan  Definition 

page  11»  line  1  *     •  Definition  of  State  Education  Agency  (SEA) 

page  16,  line  13  SHAApprovalas  Part  ofDevelopment  Grant  Application 

page  17,  line  3  Designation  of  Fiscal  Agents  for  Development  Grants 

page  19,  line  21  *  SEA  Approval  as  Part  of  Implementation  Grant 

Contents 

page  23,  line  1  Designation  of  Fiscal  Agents  for  Implementalion  Grants 

page  25,  line  2  SEA  Approval  of  Partnership  Grants  Awards 

page  31,  line  18  SEA  Review,  Comment,  and  Consultation  on  Direct 

Grants  to  Locr!  Partnerships  and  in  High  Poverty  Areas 

page  35,  line  21  SEA  Approval  of  Waiver  Requests 

page  43,  line  14  *  Clarification  that  Nothing  in  this  Act  Negates  or 

Supercedes  SEA  Authority  Under  State  or  Other 
Applicable  Law 
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103d  congress 

1st  Session 


S.1361 


To  csUblish  a  national  framework  for  the  development  of  SchooUto-Work 
Opportunities  s>*slenu  in  all  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AUGUST  5,  (legislative  day,  JUKE  30),  1993 
Mr.  SixiOK  (for  himsclC  Mr.  Kekkedy,  Mr.  DurekberCER,  Mr.  WOFFORD, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Metzbkbatoi,  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Ms. 
Moseley-BraUK,  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mrs.  Murray)  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 


A  BILL 

To  establish  a  national  framework  for  the  development  of 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Sfystems  in  all  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  (he  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  SEcrnoN  i.  short  tttle:  table  of  contents. 

4  (a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

5  "School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993''. 

6  (b)  Table  op  Contents. — The  table  of  contents  is 

7  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  tlUe;  ubU  of  oonUnU. 
See.  2.  Findings. 
*    Sm.  3.  Purpoaes  and  Congreuionil  intent 
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(1)  the  term  "elements  of  an  industr}'"  means, 
^rith  respect  to  a  particular  industi^'  that  a  student 
is  preparing  to  enter,  such  elements  as  planning, 
management,  finances,  technical  and  production 
skills,  underlying  principles  of  technology,  labor  and 
community  issues,  health  and  safety',  and  environ- 
mental issues  related  to  that  industrj'; 

(2)  the  term  "all  students^'  means  students 
from  the  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  disadvantaged  students,  stu- 
dents of  diverse  racial, .  ethnic,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, students  vnih  disabilities,  students  with 
limited  English  proficiency,  and  academically  tal- 

'  ented  students;  ^   •  •••  * 

*  (3)  the  temi  "approved  State  plan"  or  "ap-' 
■  proved 'plan"  means  a  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
''plan  that  is'  siibmitted  by  a  Stated  is  determined  by 
the  Secretaries  to  include  the  basic  program  compo- 
nents and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  and  is  consistent  with  the  State's  plan  under 
the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act; 

(4)  the  term  ^'career  major"  means  a  coherent 
sequence  of  courses  or  fields  of  study  that  prepares 

an  entry-level 

a  student'  for  •■Gi'gfc-job  and  that — 


has  the  approval  of  the  State  educational  agency  or  other  official  responsible 
of  any  portion  of  the  plan  that  adclic^ses  matters  that,  under  State  or  other 
applicable  law,  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor, 
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(If)  the  term  "workplace  mentor"  means  an 
employee  at  the  workplace  who  possesses  the  skills 
to  be  mastered  bj'  a  studen^  and  who  instructs  the 
student,  critiques  the  student's  performance,  chal- 
lenges the  student  to  perform  well,  and  works  in 
.consultation  with  classroom  teachers  and  the 
employer. 

8  SEC.  5.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

9  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  Department  of  Education 
10  Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3401  et  seq,),  the  General 
11 .  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.),  the 
12  statutoiy  provisions  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 

.  13*  Department  of  Labor  (29  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  and  section 

14  166  of  the.  Job;'. Training  ^Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 

15  1576),  the  Secretaries  shall  jointly  provide  for  the  admin- 

16  istration  of  the- programs  established  by  this  Act,  and  may 

17  issue  whatever  procedures,  guidelines,  and  regulations,  in 

18  accordance  with  5  United  States  Code  553,  they  deem  nec- 

19  •  essaiy  and  appropriate  to  administer  and  enforce  the  pro- 

20  visions  of  this  Act.  .  ^ 

21  (b)  Section  431  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 

22  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232),  shall  not  apply  to  any:  programs 

23  under  this  Act. 


•     2n!n?/w  -^"^  "State  educational  agency"  shaU  have  the  same  meaning  as 


-  Education  Act  of  1965;  and 
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1  (1)  include  a  timetable  and  an  estimate  of  the 

2  amount  of  funding  needed  to  complete  the  planning 

3  and  development  necessaiy  to  implement  a  com- 

4  prehensive,  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities 

5  .  system;  . 

6  (2)  describe  how  the  Governor;  the  chief  State 

7  school  officer;  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
'8  •  :.   for  job  training  and  employment,  economic  develop- 

9  -ment,  and  postsecondary  education;  and  other  ap- 

10  propriate  officials  will  collaborate,  in  the  planning 

lY  and  development  of  the  State  School-to-Work  Oppor- 

12 .  tunities  system; 
yXt3  •  ^     .  ^)  describe  how  the  State  will  enlist  the  active 

/     14  and.  continued  participation  in  the  planning  and  de- 

/       15  velopment  of  the  .  statewide  School-to-Work.  Opportu- 

/         16  nities  system  of  employers  and  other  interested' par- 

17  ^  ties  such  as  locally  elected  officials,  secondaiy  and 

18  ,    postsecondary.  educational.. institutions  or  agencies, 

19  business  associations,  employees,  labor  orgaruzations 

20  or  associations  thereof,  teachers,  students,  parents, 

21  community-based  organizations,-  rehabilitation  agen- 

22  cies  and  organ?  7,ations,  registered  'apprenticeship 

23  agencies,  and  local  vocational  educational  agencies; 

24  ($)  describe  how  the  State  wiQ  coordinate  its 

25  planning  activities  with  any  local  School-to-Work 

(3)  include  an  approval  by  the  SEA  or  other  official  responsible  of  any  portion  of  the 

application  that  addresses  matters  that,  under  SviXt  or  other  applicable  law»  arc  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor; 
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1  Opportunities  program  that  has  received  a  grant 

2  under  title  HI  of  this  Act; 

or  agents 

3  (5)  designate  a  fiscal  agen^to  receive  and  be 

4  accountable  for  funds  awarded  under  this  subtitle; 

5  and 

6  (6)  include  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 

7  retaries  may  require. 

8  (c)    State   Development  Activities.— Funds 

9  awarded  under  this  sedition  shall  be  expended  by  a  State 

10  only  for  activities  undertaken  to  develop  a  state\^dde 

11  School-to-Work    Opportunities    system,    which  may 

12  include — 

13  (1)^  identifying  or  establishing  an  appropriate 

14  State  structure  to  administer  the  SchooI-to-Work 

15  Opportunities  system;" 

16  (2)  identifying  or  establishing  broad-based  part- 

17  nerships  among  employers,  labor,  education,  govem- 

18  ment,  and  other  community*  organizations  to  partici- 

19  pate  in  the  design,  development,  and  administration 

20  of  School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs; 

21  (3)  developing  a  marketing  plan  to  build  con- 

22  sensus  and  support  for  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 

23  ties  programs; 
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1  Subtitle  B — State  Implementation 

2  Grants 

3  SEC.  211.  PURPOSE. 

4  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assidt  States  in  the 

5  implementation  of  comprehensive,  statewide  School-to- 
6.  Work  Opportunities  systems. 

7 . ,  SEC.  212.  STATE-  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS. 

8  (a)  ELiGmiLiTy  and  Application.— A  State  may 

9  apply  to  the  Secretaries  for  a  competitive  implementation 
10  grant  by  submitting  an  application  that  contains — 

.11  (1) '  a  plan  for  .a  comprehensive,  statewide 

12  :.  School-to-Work  .Opportunities  system  that  meets  the 

.13  content  requirements  provided  in  subsection  (b); 

14  '  -      '   (2)  a  .description  of  how; the  State  will  allocate 

15  funds  under  this  Act  to  local  School-to-Wqrk  Oppor- 

16  •  .  tunities  partnerships; 

■17  .  •  ,  .•:  (3)  a  request,  .if  the.. State  decides  to  submit 
18  .  such  a  request;  for. one  or  more  waivers  of  certain 
19.,: ■  statutory  or  regulatory  requirements,  as  provided  for 
•20       .'under  title  V  of  this  Act;  lawt- 

21  /.      (5)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretaries 

22  •/    may  require. 

23  /     (b)  Contents  op  State  Plan.— A  State  plan 
24/  shall—     . . 

>  (4)  an  approval  by  the  SEA  or  other  official  responsible  of  any  portion  of  the 
application  with  respect  to  the  plan,  description  of  how  funds  will  be 
allocated,  or  waiver  request  wliich  addresses  matters  that,  imdcr  State  or 
other  applicable  law,  arc  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  G  jvcmor:  and  ^ 
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or  agents 

1  (13)  designate  a  fiscal  agen^to  receive  and  be 

2  accountable  for  SchooI-to-Work  Opportunities  funds 

3  awarded  under  this  subtitle. 

4  (c)  Review  OP  Applications.— The  Secretaries 

5  shall  submit  each  application  to  a  peer  re^'iew  process,  de- 

6  termine  whether  to  approve  the  State's  School-to-Work 

7  Opportunities  plan,  and,  if  such  determination  is  affirma- 

8  tive,  further  determine  whether  to  take  one  or  a  combina- 

9  tion  of  the  following  actions — 

10  (1)  awiard' an  implementation  grant; 

11  '   (2)  approve  the  State's  request,  if  any,  for  a 

12  waiver  in-  accordance  with  the  procedures  in  title  V 

13  ■  of  this  Act;  and 

14  •:    ■•  •  '  (3)  inform  the  State  of  the  .opportunity  to  apply 

15  for  further  development  funds,  except  that  further 

16  development  fimds  may  not  be  awarded  to  a  State 

17  •       that  receives  an  implementation  grant. 

18  (d)  Amount  op  Grant.— The  Secretaries  shall  es- 

19  tablish  the  minimum  and  maadmum  amounts  available  for 

20  an  implementation  grant,  and  shall  determine  the  actual 

21  amount  granted  to  any  State  based  on  such  criteria  as 

22  the  scope  and  quaUty  of  the  plan  and  the  number  of  pro- 

23  jected  program  participants. 

24  (e)  State  Implementation  Activities.— Funds 

25  awarded  under  this  section  shall  be  expended  by  a  State 

440 
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(f)  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  TO  PARTN'ERSHirS.— A 
State*shall  award  subgrants  to  partnerships^  according  to 
criteria  established  by  the  Su.te»  that  total  no  less  than 

4  65  percent  of  the  sun»3  awarded  to  it  under  this  section 

5  in  the  first  year,  75  percent  of  such  sums  in  the  second 

6  3'ear,  and  85  percent  of  such  sums  in  each  year  thereafter. 


7  -     (g)  State  Subgra>jts  To  Partnerships.— 

8  (1)  Application. — ^A'  partnership  that  seeks  a 

9  subgrant  to  cany  out  a  local  School-to- Work  Oppor- 

10  tunities  program  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 

11  State  thal^ 

12  .  (A)  describes  how  the  program  would  in- 

13  elude  the  basic  program  components  and  other- 
.14  wise  meet  the  requirements  of  title  I  of  this 

15  ,Act; 

16  .  (B)  sets  forth  measurable  program  goals 
17-  and  outcomes;  • 

18  (C)  describes  the  local  strategies  and  time- 

19-  tables  to  provide  School-to-Work  Opportunities 

20  program  opportunities  for  all  students;  and 

21  (D)  provides  such  other  information  as  the 

22  State  may  require.  • 

23.  .      (2)  Allowable-  ACTiviTrES.— A  partnership 

24  .  sh^l  expend  funds  awarded  under  this  section  only 

25  for  activities  undertaken  to  carry  out  School-to-Work 


with  the  approval  of  the  SEA  or  other  official  responsible  for  matters  thai, 
under  State  or  other  applicable  law»  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor, 
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1  that  it  is  in  accord  \nUi  approved  State  and  local  plans, 

2  if  any. 

3  (b)  Definition. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

4  term  "high,  poverty  area"  means  an  .urban  census  tract,. 

5  a  nonmetropolitan  count5',  a  Native  American  Indian  res- 

6  ervation,  or  an  Alaska  Native  village,  ^vith  a  poverty  rate 

7  of  30  percent  or  more,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 

8  the  Census.' 

9  (c)  Allowable  Activities. — Funds  awarded  under 

10  this  section  may  be  expended  for  activities  such  as  those 

1 1  that  support  school-based  job  specialists  to  assist  students 

12  in  obtaining  employment,  and  that  recruit  employers  and 

13  assist  them  to  develop  work-based  learning  opportunities  . 
14 .  for  students.      :    .  .  . 

15  (d)  Use  op  Funds. — ^Punds  available  under  this  sec- 

16  .tion  may  he  awarded  in  combination  with  funds  appro- 
n  i5^nated  for  the  Youth  Pair  Chance  Program.  . 

jI^titl  programs 

19.,  SEC.   401..  RESEARCH,   DEMONSTRATION,    AND  OTHER 

20  PROJECTS.  .. 

21  (a)  In  General. — With  funds  reserved  under  section 

22  505(c),  the  Secretaries  shall  conduct  research  and  develop- 

23  ment  and  establish  a  program  of  escperimental  and  dem- 

24  onstration  projects,  to  further  the  piirposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  304.  STATE  REVffiW  COMMENT  AND  CONSULTATION. 
With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Title  requiring  submission  of  application 
to  the  Stale  for  review,  and  conuncnt  and  consultation  with  the  State  by  the 
Secretaries  for  the  award  of  grants,  the  SEA  or  other  officials  responsible 
must  review,  comment,  and  be  consulted  by  the  Secretaries  on  those  matters 
that,  under  Sute  or  other  applicable  law,  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor. 
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1  TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

2  SEC.  601.  STATE  REQUEST  AND  RESPONSIBELmES  FOK  A 

3  WAIVER  OF  STATUTORY  AND  RJEGULATORY 

4  REQUIREMENTS. 

5  *      (a)  State  Request  for  Waiver.— A  state  with  an 

6  •  approved  plan  may,  at  any  point  during  the  development 

7  or  implementation  of  a  School-to-Work  Opportunitiefrpro- 

8  gram,  request  a  waiver  of  one  or  more  statutory  or  regu- 

9  latory  provisions  from  the  Secretaries  in  order  to  carry 

1 0  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

11  -   (b)  Partnership  Request  for  Wai^'er.— A  part- 

12  nership  that  seeks  a  waiver  of  any  of  the  laws  specified 
13-  in  sections  502  and  503  shall  submit  an  application  for 

14  •■  such  waiver  to  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  determine 

15  whether  to  submit  the  application  for  a  waiver  to  the 

16  Secretaries." 

17  (c)  Waiver  CRirERiA — The  request  by  the  State 

18  shall  meet  the  criteria  contained  in  section  502  or  section 

19  503  and  shall  specify  the  laws  or  regulations  referred  to 

20  ^  those  sections  that  the  State  wants  waived. 

fix  ^EC.  602.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGULATORY  RE- 

22  QUIREMENTS  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  EDU- 

23  CATION. 

24  (a)  In  General.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 

25  section  (c),  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  waive  any  re- 


(d)  SEA  APPROVAL  With  respect  to  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  above  and 
any  waiver  request  under  Sec.  503  (b)(2),  the  SEA  or  other  official 
responsible  for  those  matters  that,  under  State  or  other  applicable  law,  arc 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor,  must  approve. 
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(B)  when  the  employer  lias  terminated  the 
emplo.™ent  of  any  regular  employee  or  other- 
wise reduced  its  workforce  mth  the  intention  of 
filling  the  vacancy  so  created  with  a  student. 

(4)  Students  shall  be  provided  vnth  adequate 
and  safe"  equipment  and  a  safe  arid  healthful  work- 
place in  conformity  with  all  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or  State  law  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
color,'  "ethnicity,  national  origin,  gender,  age,  or 
disability.' 

CH)  Funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  expended  for  wages  of  students. 

*  •  (3)  The  Secretaries  shall  provide  such  other 
safeguards  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  in  order 
to  ensure  that  School-to-Work  Opportunities*  partici- 
pants are  afforded  adequate  supervision  by  skilled 
adult  workers,  or,'  otherwise,  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

it  SEC.  505.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

2p  (a)  Authorization. — There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
2ft  propriatcd  to  the  Secretaries  $300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
25  ■  1995j  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  of  the 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
i6 
1*7 
1 
1 


•(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  negate  or  supersede  the 
authority  of  the  SEA  or  other  official  responsible,  under  State  or  other 
applicable  law  for  matters  addressed  in  the  State  application,  plan,  grant 
award;  or  waivers  requested  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  GOALS  2000  WHICH  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  APPROVE 
PORTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  PLAN  THAT  ADDRESS  MATTERS  UNDER  THE  GOVERNOR***S 
JURISDICTION  .  63 

1  (7)  The  panel  shall  develop  a  continuing  process  for 

2  interacting  with  local  educational  agencies  and  individual 

3  schools  engaged  in  systemic  reform,  especially  including 

4  local  educational  agencies  and  schools  which  receive 

5  subgrants  under  section  309  of  this  Act,  to  ensure  that 

6  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  State  plan  re- 

7  fleets  their  needs  and  experiences. 

8  (8)  The  panel  shall  develop  a  State  plan,  provide  op- 

9  portunity  for  public  comment,  and  submit  the  State  plan 
10.  to  the  State  educational  agency  for  approval. 

11  (9)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  submit  the 

12  original  State  improvement  plan  developed  by  the  panel 

13  and  the  State  improvement  plan  if  modified  by  such  agen- 

14  cy,  together  with  an  explanation  of  any  changes  made  by 

15  such  agency  to  the  plan  developed  by  the  panel,  to  the 

16  Secretary  for  approval. 

17  (10)  If  any  portion  of  the  State  plan  addresses  mat- 

18  ters  that,  under  State  or  other  applicable  law,  are  not 

19  under  the  authority  of  tlie  State  educational  agency,  the 

20  State  educational  agency  shall  obtain  the  approval  of,  or 

21  changes  to,  sueh  portion,  with  an  explanation  from  the 

22  Governor  or  other  official  responsible  for  that  portion  be- 

23  fore  submitting  the  plan  to  the  Secretary. 

24  (11)  After  approval  of  the  State  plan  by  the  Sec- 

25  retaiy,  the  panel,  in  close  consultation  with  teachei*s,  prin- 
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We  appreciate  thie  opportunity  to  eubmit  e  etatement  for  the  record  on  the 
challengee  facing  hi^-ichool  age  itudenta  making  the  tranaition  from  school  to 
work,  and  tpecificalty  on  how  H Jft  2884,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunitiea  Act 
of  1993,  addreaeee  thoee  challenges.  This  statement  ia  aubitantiaUy  t  :ie  aame 
aa  our  teatimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity. 

Aa  you  know,  Congreia  and  the  nation  have  become  increaiini^y  concerned 
about  the  diHicultiet  many  face  in  moving  from  hi|^  achool  to  well  paying,  hi|^ 
skilled  jobs  in  the  adult  labor  force.  After  hi^  school,  many  youths  spend  years 
in  low  paying,  "dead  end"  jobs  before  moving  onto  hi^er  paying,  more  secure 
occupations.  Some  never  make  this  transition.  This  is  probably  one  reason  wl^ 
real  wages  for  those  with  12  years  of  education  or  less  have  declined 
significantly  since  1973. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  other 
members  of  Congress  have  sponsored  legislative  proposals  to  assist  youth  in 
moving  fh)m  school  to  work.  Hit  2884  incorporates  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  address  these  concerns. 

CRS  has  been  asked  to  examine  implementation  issues  regarding  H.R.  2884 
We  have  presented  our  analysis  in  a  CRS  general  uistribution  memorandum  that 
this  statement  suiomarizes. 

The  memorandum  discusses  several  broad  features  of  the  bill  as  well  as  a 
number  of  specific  implementation  issues.  The  statement  concentrates  on  the 
following  aspects  of  the  bill: 

•  Waiving  requirements  of  current  Federal  education  and 
training  programs; 

•  Joint  administration  by  the  Departments  of  Education  and 
Labor; 
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•  The  relationship  between  State  occupational  skill  ftandardi 
that  the  bill  would  require  and  national  skill  standards  that 
would  be  created  under  other  proposed  legislation;  and 

•  The  promotion  of  State  and  local  fleidbility  within  broad 
program  requirements. 


WAIVERS  OF  CUBBENT  PROGRAM  iUg^UIBEMENTS 

Hit  2884  aints  to  promote  a  national  school-to-work  lystem  built  on 
current  programs,  rather  than  to  create  a  new,  separate  school-to-work  effort. 
To  do  this,  the  legislation  would  provide  "venture  capital"  to  assist  States  and 
localities  to  plan  and  initiate  school-to-work  programs.  When  the  fUnds 
appropriated  under  this  bill  end,  the  programs  established  would  be  expected  to 
continue  with  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  resources. 

A  key  component  for  building  on  existing  Federal  resources  would  be 
waivers  from  certain  requirements  of  Federal  education  and  training  programs. 
The  use  of  waivers  raises  several  issues:  whether  it  is  possible  to  create 
effective  school-to*work  programs  without  changing  the  basic  purposes  of 
current  Federal  programs;  wh^t  hi^pens  wh%n  there  is  disagreement  about 
central  purposes  and  provisions  of  current  programs;  how  specific  the  lepslation 
should  be  on  what  can  and  cannot  be  waived;  and  how  to  coordinate  the  waivers 
in  this  legislation  with  other  waiver  authorities. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  waivers  that  would  change  the  basic  purposes  of 
programs  or  alter  k^  provisions,  lliese  limits  may  impede  the  creation  of 
efTective  school-to-work  programs  that  have  different  goals.  For  example,  a 
centiral  purpose  of  ma^y  Federal  education  and  training  programs  is  to  serve 
disadvantaged  students.  How  can  ftmds  from  these  programs  be  used  to  support 
school-to-work  programs  that  aim  to  serve  all  students? 
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A  Mcond  iMue  it  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  primary  purpose 
and  central  provitiona  of  current  progranui  which  could  lead  to  confUfion  over 
what  can  and  cannot  be  waived.  For  example,  under  Job  Corpsi  at  least  80 
percent  of  participants  are  required  to  reside  at  Job  Corps  centers.  Since  one 
stated  purpose  of  Job  Corps  ^a  to  establish  residential  and  nonresidential 
centers,  one  could  argue  that  this  requirement  could  be  waived.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  Job  Corps  is  unique  partly  because  it  is  primarily  a  residential 
program,  one  could  argue  that  waiving  this  requirement  could  dilute  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  program.  This  type  of  scrutiny  would  be  required  for  each 
program  subject  to  waiver  authority. 

A  third  issue  is  how  specific  the  bill  should  be  about  the  particular 
requirements  that  could  be  waived.  The  bill  contains  two  approaches:  For 
Department  of  Education  programs,  the  bill  does  not  specify  requirements  for 
which  waivers  would  be  considered,  while  for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
it  identifies  specific  requirements  that  could  be  waived.  There  are  different 
implications  for  implementation  associated  with  each  approach.  Less  specificity 
could  increase  the  Department  of  Education's  administrative  flexibility  but  could 
decrease  the  influence  Congress  has  over  changes  in  current  programs.  In 
addition,  lack  of  specific  guidance  could  raise  uncertainties  among  States  and 
localities  about  how  much  flexibility  they  have  in  using  current  Federal 
programs  to  sustain  their  school-to-work  initiatives.  In  contrast,  the  greater 
specificity  for  Department  of  Labor  programs  could  possibly  provide  more 
guidance  on  Congressional  intent,  but  also  could  limit  the  Department's 
flexibility. 
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Finally,  utuei  about  waivera  could  arise  in  other  legislation  that  Congress 
may  consider  to  improve  coordination  among  Federal  education  and  training 
programs,  and  it  would  seem  desirable  not  to  have  different  lists  of  waivers 
available.  Different  waiver  authorities  could  perpetuate  a  fragmented  rather 
than  a  coordinated  system  of  education  and  training  programs  if  States  and 
localities  had  to  sort  out  which  waivers  would  be  most  applicable  to  which  pieces 
of  legislation. 

JOINT  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Another  central  component  of  Hit  2884  is  that  two  Federal  agencies  would 
be  jointly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  program:  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  Joint  administration  raises  several 
general  questions,  which  the  bill  leaves  unanswered:  How  would  general 
administrative  provisions  and  guarantees  (such  as  student  privacy  ri^^ts  in  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act)  be  maintained?  How  much  would  joint 
administrative  activities  (such  as  promulgating  regulations  and  reviewing  grant 
proposals)  delay  program  implementation?  How  much  discretion  should  the 
Department*  of  Education  and  Labor  have  in  determining  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  program?  Who  arbitrates  disagreements  and  policy  differences 
between  the  two  Departments?  How  would  the  Departments  of  Education  and 
Labor  jointly  allocate  and  account  for  program  appropriations?  Who  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  program  administration? 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  STANDARDS 

The  bill  would  require  States  receiving  implementation  grants  to  des/^ibe 
how  they  would  establish  a  system  of  occupational  skill  standards  and  certify 
that  students  completing  school*to-work  programs  meet  those  standards.  This 
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requirement  raieee  the  queetion  of  how  theee  ttandardi  and  certificatet  would 
be  coordinated  with  the  propoaed  national  *  occupational  atandarda  and 
certilicatea  that  would  be  created  under  a  National  Skill  Standarda  Board,  if  the 
Congre«i  adopU  the  Goala  2000:  Educate  America  Act  (Hit  1804). 

The  bill  would  require  that  State  atandarda  "take  into  account  the  work" 
of  that  board.  At  the  aame  time,  H.R.  1804  and  H.R.  2884  could  create 
competing  national  and  State  akiU  atandarda  ^yatema.  The  national  board  under 
Hit.  1804  would  aim  at  creating  a  aingle  aet  of  atandarda  for  occupational 
cluatera,  leading  to  nationally  recognised  akilla  certificatea.  The  atandarda 
eatabliahed  uisder  H.R.  2884*a  State  achool-to-work  programa  could  lead  to 
certificatea  that  are  reoognixed  within  individual  Statea  but  that  mis^t  not  be 
portable  firom  one  State  to  another.  Since  the  national  akiU  atandarda  ^tem 
preaumably  would  be  Yoluntaiy,  aome  Statea  mij^t  prefer  to  uae  the  ^tema 
they  develop  rather  than  adopting  national  atandards.  The  reault  could  be  a 
confUaing  array  of  Stote  atandarda  and  certificatea  together  with  a  "national" 
ayatem  created  under  the  Goala  2000  leglalation. 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  FLEXIBILnY 

The  bill  permita  Statea  and  communitiea  to  create  achool-to«work  nyatema 
by  building  on  a  wide  variety  of  programa,  including  career  academiea,  tech-prep, 
and  cooperative  education.  The  bill  requirea,  however,  that  any  i^tem 
incorporate  three  baaic  oomponenta: 


(1)  work  baaad  l—nilng,  including  paid  work  experience,  job 
trainings  woriq>laoe  mentoring,  and  instruction  in  general 
worl^laoe  con^etanciea; 

(2)  adiooMMaad  liwimlng,  including  career  exploration, 
•cademic  atu^y,  and  diagnoatic  aanaamenta;  and 
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<3)  oonneciliig  activitiet  to  bridge  tchooI-bMed  and  work-based 
learning. 


IWhile  aUowing  State  and  local  variation  within  broad  criteria  if  deeirable, 
iMuea  could  be  railed  about  thia  approach.  For  example,  if  the  ultimate  goal  ia 
to  create  a  national  ichool-to-work  structure,  too  much  variation  could  lead  to 
dissimilar,  disconnected  programs  rather  than  a  national  system. 

Some  also  mi^^t  question  whether  the  required  components  are 
appropriate.  An  example  is  paid  work  experience  and  work-based  learning. 
Paying  students  and  requiring  substantial  on-the-job  instruction  by  current 
workers  could  deter  employer  participation.  Some  mi^t  argue  that  less 
expensive  alternatives  such  as  school-based  enterprises  and  unpaid  internships 
could  be  effective  and  less  burdensome  to  employers. 
CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  issues  we  have  discussed  here  in  connection  with 
HJL  2884  should  not  be  seen  as  a  negative  assessment  of  the  proposal.  Such 
issues  could  arise  with  any  national  proposal  to  improve  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.  Other  proposals  also  would  have  to  address  how  to  incorporate 
school-to-work  initiativea  into  the  environment  of  current  education  and 
training  programs;  how  to  coordinate  program  administration  among  Federal 
agencies;  how  to  certify  students*  occupational  skills;  and  how  to  build  a 
national  system  while  allowing  for  State  and  local  flexibility. 
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Coognssiood  RcMcli  Serrioe  •  The  Ufanty  of  Coogress  •  Washington,  D.C.  20540-7000 


MEMORANDUM  OctoUr  4, 1993 


SUBJECT      :    Fn  ilHi  Tiipl      ■!  Mni  fiiinr  T  

iAotoriMS),M 


FROU  :  BklMidN.Aptti«SpMMlMinSodalIiaguUtion 

Ann  TiOfJwMt.,  Anajrt  in  Social  J^giaUtion 

Bob  Lgiko,  SfWcUkt  in  Socfad  UgtaUtion 
Edncotton  and  Pubik  Wilfitt*  IXiriaion 


nUi  nMuorandua  iMpoodi  to  tovvral  rtquMta  to  •zamin*  poatible 
impltmantatkmiaw— rfMiBngHH  aiWMg,1361(thaAdminirtration'aachool» 
to-work  propoaaO.  wUdi  wm  iiiliodnrwl  Auguot  6, 1993. 

The  mamorandum  haa  Ana  aacCtoa.  Tbm  fint  taction  provides  a  brief 
overview  of  tfaapcopoaaL  Hm  aeeond  diaeuaeea  three  area*  in  which  problema 
mi^  t  impede  the  iniplwnattftion  of  the  bill: 


Uaa  of  the  biU'a  ftindingM  Nwhtre  ci^tal'; 

Joint  adasiniatratioQ  of  the  proyf  fcgr  the  VB.  Departmenti  of  Lebor 
<DOU  and  Educidkn  (BUh  Mid 

RaiatioiMbip  and  intetaciko  with  national  occupational  skill 


The  final  aeetion  diiiriiMn  gnMilili  aabigiitiea  and  tafhnical  problems  in  the 

bill. 


ovEEviKw  or  HB.  a]^«aiMi 

8cfaoot4o-Work  Oppoftuahisa  Act  of  1993  (H JL  2864/8. 1361)  would 
provide  >reotufa  eifitar  to  aviat  States  and  k)eaUtiea  to  plan  and  initiate 
achool^to-work  ptopaaaa,  raftfasr  than  aatabliah  a  new  Aill-ecale  State  grants 
program.  Vniso  the  ftinds  appropristed  undsr  this  bill  end,  the  programs 


ThU  mmnormmdim  mm»  prtftnd  ly  Ifct  MdmmUm  mmd  PMit  Wtlfiirt  Divition  to  muMe 
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6ftabU«h*d  would  b«  ezpMtwi  to  continu*  with  other  Federal,  State  or  local 
rteoureee,  preeumabty  buildinf  on  current  programa  rather  than  creating  a 
aeparau  eehool-to-work  effort  States  could  receive  waivere  from  eUtutoty  and 
regulatory  requlrementa  for  particular  education  and  training  programs  to  aid 
them  in  coordinating  programs  and  to  help  ensure  that  other  Federal  resources 
would  bs  aTailable. 

Under  the  bill,  beginning  in  FY  1996,  the  Departmento  of  Education  and 
Labor  would  make  granU  to  States  and  localities.  QranU  to  Sutes  would  be 
made  for  either  planning  or  implementing  comprehensive  schooKto-work 
.  programs.  Statee  that  received  implementation  grants  would  bs  required  to 
award  a  'substantial*  portion  of  their  ftinds  to  local  consortia.  The  Federal 
Government  would  make  some  implementation  grants  directly  to  localitiee  which 
are  readjr  to  implement  sehool-to-woric  programs,  but  are  in  Statee  that  are  still 
in  ths  planning  phass.  The  Federal  Government  would  also  make  soms 
implsmsntation  grants  directly  to  communities  with  hif^  poverty  areas. 

The  legislation  would  establish  thrse  basic  program  components  that  State 
and  local  programs  would  have  to  incorporate:  (1)  work<based  learning, 
including  paid  work  experience,  job  trsining,  workplace  mentoring,  and 
instruction  in  genera]  workplace  competencies;  <2)  school*based  learning, 
including  career  exploration,  academic  studly,  and  diagnostic  assessmsnts;  and 
<3)  connecting  activities  to  bridge  school*bMsd  and  work-bassd  learning. 
Regulations  for  the  program  would  be  isnied  jointly  by  the  Departmente  of 
Education  and  Labor.  The  program  would  be  authorlied  at  $300  million  for  FY 
1996. 

•  OSNEBAL  ISSUES 

Us«  of  th*  Bm*s  FaadiiigM  -Vsiitiira  Capital* 

One  of  this  bill's  'stratsgies*  for  building  school-to*work  programs  would 
bs  to  use  Federal  fiinds  as  "venture  capital."  When  the  fUnds  appropriated 
under  this  bill  end,  the  program  would  continue  with  other  Federal,  State  or 
local  resources.  The  efActiveness  of  this  strategy  depends  on  whether  theee 
other  reeources  will  be  available.  In  part  to  make  other  Federal  fbnds  available, 
the  bill  would  waive  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  for  particular 
education  and  training  programi.  (Certain  kinds  of  waivers  would  be 
prohibited,  e.g.,  thoee  that  would  change  the  basic  purpose  of  a  program,  its 
eligibilify  requiremenU,  and  the  allocation  of  iU  ftinds.)  Assuming  that  accees 
to  other  Federal  fUnds  is  sssential  to  the  continuation  of  the  school-to-work 
programs,  ths  waiver  provisions  in  ths  bill  msrit  particular  scrutiny. 

Two  questions  regarding  waivers  can  bs  raised.  First,  are  there  certain 
provisions  that  if  not  waived  would  hinder  the  ability  to  use  other  Federal 
fiinds?  For  example,  section  166  of  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
(reports,  record  keeping,  and  investigations)  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  JTPA 
provisions  that  can  be  waived.  Section  165  requiree  programs  to  keep 
standardised  records  for  all  individual  participants.  The  specifle  record  keeping 
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and  rtportuif  rMjuiriiiiiiito  m  M(aU^^ 

quite  d«taU«d.  IndMdiMk  iMwiilm  mnkm  uater  JlPA't  youth  training 
proframandalaotaethrii^raw^ifcMi  ftwiitd  immIw  tfaabUl  would  ttiUfaav  to  ba 
trackad"  tfarougjh  tiba  JlPA  laeotd  taniliig  ijitm.   This  mord  kaaping 
raquiraamtcouldliindwtiiaQaaarnPAftiiidaiaiMi^^ 
proframa  und«r  tUa  bUi,  baesHaa  oTtiba        MbiinktrmtiTa  burdra. 

Sacond,  ara  ptwriaiom  tfiat  cannot  ba  watvad,  Ukt  thoaa  ralatad  to  a 
program'a  puipoaa»  mtXfy  idmtifiaUa?  fbr  aumpla,  undar  th«  biU, 
requiramanttiaUtadteiobCoipaaQaUbawaivad.  OnaJobCorparaquirament 
ia  that  not  moca  than  ao  pmnt  oT  tta  partk^tt  ba  nonracidanti  of  Job 
Corpaeantara.  SineattaataAHMBtarpwpeaaundw Job Corpattataa that tba 
Act  authorisM  tfaa  tttabHAnmit  offiiHinHil  and  noniaaidantial  oantm»  ona 
could  argua  that  tha  »  parent  f  nninaiHU  could  U  waivad.  Ontbaotbtr 
hand»  alnea  Job  Coqia  ia  uoiqaa  patt^  baeauaa  H  ia  primarily  a  raridantial 
program,  ona  aouM  argua  tiM*  waifiaf  Ihia  laqutfam^ 
purpota  of  tha  pcopam. 

Anothar  axaa^  pwtaana  to  pto^taa  aligibility.  Under  tha  bill, 
raquiramantt  taiatinff  to  JTPA  aaetion  US  Otata  aducation  coordination  and 
granta)  could  ba  wahrad.  lUa  ptugiamtaM  Amd  proi^aeta  that  provide  acbooLto* 
worktranaitioDaerrieaa.  Ttoaatanoipeeifiealigibilityraquiramanta.  Section 
123  doaa  laqulra,  bowaver,  daat  a  apadfie  portion  of  tha  fUnde  ba  uaad  for 
projecte  that  provida  aarticM  to  ■  r onnaric  tHy  dfaadtantagad  youth.  Ona  could 
argue  that  ftinda  for  thia  prolan  eooUbattaad  to  Atndaarvioaa  undar  the  biU 
tincatha-ellgibiUtyorattindiiidiaarwoyMnotbaaffiKtad  On  the  other  hand, 
one  could  argue  that  tha  iaa<ririiou  an  dia  «iaa  of  ftunfa  eoottitutea  an  eligibility 
requirement  and  cannot  ba  watvad.  Ihaaa  eumplea  ara  not  merely  technical 
problemi;  they  diraetily  aflbet  tha  amount  oT ftinding  available  for  the  fchool*to* 
work  programa  autiwriaed  under  Aa  WO.  For  axampia,  if  the  FY  1994 
appropriattott  fbr  JIPA'a  youtii  pro^Mi  ia  I66B.7  million,  then  $42  mUUon  in 
Federal  ftinda  under  aectun  123  potant2at|y  could  ba  available  to  continue  the 
programa  aatabliabad  under  tiia  biH  Tbaaa  ara  only  aome  aiamplea  of  the 
waiver  proviaiona  that  merit  acnttitigr.  Speeifie  tadmieal  problema  with  waivata 
are  diecuaeed  below;  howavar,  a  eoaipleta  ana^  of  the  biU'a  waiver  proviaiona 
ia  b«yond  the  acope  of  thia  ammo. 

Joint  ED/DOL  AiminMmtlom  «r  tka  PngnM 

bill  providea  that  ED  and  IXNL  Joints  adaiinicter  the  program.  Joint 
adminiatratton  by  two  Federal  deimimenle  raieea  a  number  of  problems  and 
uncertainttee.  Tlw  bUl  laam  unanawaced  aavaral  fineral  queattona.  Who 
arbitratea  diaagraementa  and  poUcrr  dilBmneaa  between  the  two  DepartmenU 
and  the  two  Secretariea?  Who  ia  uHimatafy  in  charge  of;  raaponaible  and 
accountable  for  program  adaMniatratioii;  How  would  DOL  and  ED  jointly 
allocate  and  account  for  program  appropriatkma  (authoriaed  in  eection  606,  page 
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Joint  •dminUtration  alto  r«ife«  aome  mort  technical  q[UMtioni.  For 
axample»  aaction  6  (paft  11)  appaara  to  OTarrida  ftMr^l  proviaiona  fovarninf 
the  adminiatration  of  tha  two  <lapartmanta  and  allowa  tha  Sacratariaa  to  "iMua 
whatarar  procadurat,  guidoUnaf,  and  rafulationa  . . .  thay  da«m  nacaMaiy  and 
appropriaU  to  admiuiatar  and  anfbrea  tha  proviaiona  of  thii  Act."  Thia  providat 
tha  Sacrttariaa  with  broad  diaeration  to  eraato  a  naw  adminiatimtivt  atructura 
to  oraraaa  tha  aehool«tcHwork  profram  throu|^  tha  ragulatoiy  proe«»  with  no 
eongraational  input 

Klimioatinf  tha  application  of  gtnaral  adminiatrativa  tUtatm  for  DOL  and 
ED  would  toMn  that  tha  Sacratariaa  would  hava  to  daviaa  mw  procaduraa  for 
joint  adminiatration.  For  axampla,  tha  Sacratariaa  ara  to  provida  for  th» 
adminiatration  of  tha  act  notwithatandinf  aaction  166  of  JTPA,  which  daala  with 
adminiatrativa  adjudication  and  adminiatrativa  law  JudgM  and  notwithatanding 
tha  Ganaral  Education  Proviaiona  Act  (GEPA-part  K  daala  with  adminiftntiva 
law  judfM  and  ralatad  topioi).  Apparantly  tha  Sacratariaa  would  naad  to  daviat 
a  aaparaU  adminiatrativa  law  ilzuetura  to  daal  with  tha  acbool-to-work  progrant 

In  addition,  if  nnml  adminiatrativa  atatutaa  do  not  i^p^  to  tha  programi 
tha  Sacratariaa  would  faara  to  ba  caraAil  to  anaura  that  fuarantaM  and 
protactiona  containad  in  currant  atatutaa  aia  maintainad  for  tha  program.  For 
axampla,  aaction  438  of  tha  GEPA  providaa  for  fiunity  aducationa)  rij^U  and 
privacy  (oftan  known  aa  tha  BucUaj  Amandmant),  which  praaumab^y  would  not 
ba  ansurad  for  tha  aebool-to-work  program  abaant  action  1^  tha  Sacratariaa.  At 
baat,  craating  thia  adminiatrativa  atructura  throu|^  tha  ragulatoiy  procaaa  could 
taka  conatdarabla  tima,  delaying  tha  initiation  of  tha  program.  At  vrorat, 
important  protactiona  and  aafaguarda  mi|^  inadvarUntfy  ba  aliminatad  for  thia 


Congraaa  mi|^t  want  to  conaidar  aoma  altaroativaa.  Ona  altamativa  would 
ba  for  tha  bill  to  spacUy  provialoiia  to  aatabliah  joint  adminiatration  (rather 
than  complatety  override  current  law  and  recreate  a  atructura  aolely  by  executive 
action)  and  toattpalfttaapadfio'orMrldaa"  of  geiwral  adminiatrativa  aUtutaa 
deemed  to  hinder  or  prevent  joint  adminiatration,  thua  praaerving  aafaguarda 
and  guaranteea. 

Ralationahip  and  Intaraotlon  with  National  OocupatkninI  Skill 
Standarda 

An  important  outcome  of  the  achool-to-work  programa  promoted  by  the  bill 
appeara  to  be  atudent-aamed  "portable,  induatry-recognixed  credentiale"  or  "ekill 
certincatee."  The  work-baaed  learning  component  (aection  102,  page  12)  ia  to 
lead  to  the  award  of  a  ekill  certiHcate.'  The  acbool-baaed  learahig  component 
(aection  103,  page  13)  ie  to  be  deaigned  "to  meet  the  requiremenU  neceaaaiy  for 
a  etudent  to  earn  a  akill  certincate."  The  bill  would  require  States  applying  for 
an  implemenUtion  grant  to  deacribe  "the  SUte'e  proceaa  for  aaaeeaing  the  ekilla 
and  knowledge  required  in . . .  awarding  akill  certiHcatca"  (page  2,  line  3). 
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Although  tht  bm  r»eoy>iaw«  that  iwtionri  ■tondardt  wouMU  cr—tad  under 
«  Natioiul  Skilk  dtaodudi  Bond  if  th*  Goa^TMi  adopU  tb«  Qotla  2000: 
GducmU  AsMTka  Act  (Hit  ia04/S.  1180)  and  that  Stata  ttaodarda  should  *take 
into  account  tha  work*  of  that  board.  awKgitWai  and  probtoma  could  ari— .  For 
czampla,  Hit  1804«.  1160  and  RR.  a884/a  1361  eould  crMita  eonpating  tkiU 
atandardi  qratama.  natkmal  board  Qiid«r  HR.  1604^.  1150  would  aim  at 
craatinf  a  ain^  aat  of  atandarda  Ibr  oeeupatioiial  duatan  laadinc  to  nationaUy 
r«eognisadakillae«tifieataa.  Tlia  ataodarda  aatabltehad  undar  State  achool-to- 
work  prograna  prooioiad  hf  RR.  2664/S.  1361  eould  Uad  to  eartificataa 
rccogniiad  within  individual  Stataa  but  aii|^  not  ba  portabia  from  ona  State  to 
anothar.  Sinea  tha  natiotial  akiU  ataodarda  ajUaui  pranunably  would  be 
voluntary,  aonia  Stataa  nii^t  prate  to  uaa  tha  iQrataaM  th^  davalop  rathar  than 
*l>uyin(  into*  national  atandarda. 

To  avoid  craatinf  60  diffarant,  poanb^  incompatible,  lyttema,  Congreaa 
might  cpnaider  raquiringStataa  to  implawant  akiU  standarda  lyttema  only  when 
the  national  ^yatam  under  *Amarka3000ria  in  place.  When  the  national  ^yitem 
ia  ready,  a  State  creating  afcill  ataodarda  aa  part  of  tta  achool-to-work  program 
under  RR.  2884/S.  1361  eould  ba  required  to  ehow  bow  ite  t^item  would 
incorporate  national  atandaida. 

AMBIGUmES  AND  TSCHNICAL  PROBLEMS 

The  following  are  aaibiguitiaa  and  apadfie  technical  problema,  which  could 
hinder  the  implementation  of  the  Sehool-to-Work  Opportunitiee  Act  (Note  that 
page  and  line  numbere  refw  to  tha  printed  veraioo  of  RR  2864;  locationa  of 
referencee  may  vaiy  ali^tlty  in  S.  136U 

1.    Page7ainel)     *Induetry*  groupinp  appear  to  be  the  wey  the  program 


will  be  organiied.  But  many  Joba-for  example, 
aecratariaa  afMl  aeeountanta-are  better  viewed  within 
occupatiooal  grouping,  varying  little  1^  hkluttiy.  It 
mii^t  ba  better  to  uae  or  include  the  term  ooeupationa 
or  occupatiooal  doatara. 


2.    Pagt  9  (line  1)     Tlie  definition  or>tftner8hip"  ia  vague  ebout  the  'other 


entitieir  that  can  ba  partaardiip  memberc-for  example 
*local  voeatiooal  education  entittee*  could  indude 
proprietaiy  acfaoola  (if  that  ia  the  intent). 
HehabUitation  agwriaa  and  orguiijuitiona'  preeumabb^ 
refer  to  vocational  rahabilitation  programa  but  could 
alao  mean  occupational  rehabilitetion  or  even  physical 
rehabUttaftiocL 


3.  Page  9  Qine  17)  The  dsfinitioo  of  *poateeeondaiy  education  institution' 
would  eidude  proprietaiy  echools.  It  ia  undear 
whether  tUa  ia  intaotioDal. 
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4.    Page  10  Oine  12)  The  deCnition  of  "ikill  certificat/on'  require*  that  ekille 


certified  under  a  StaU  plan  "fure  at  leajit  as  challensiDg 
as  skill  standards  endorsed  by  tbs  National  Skill 
Standards  Board  astablished  under  the  Goals  2OC0: 
Educate  America  Act.*  This  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  requirement  for  State  implementation  plans 
(section  212(bKlO»,  which  requires  that  SUU  standards 
are  to  "take  into  account''  the  staxidards  developed  under 
the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  (page  22,  line  6). 


5.    Page  11  Oine  21)  The  bUl  ezempU  the  program  from  section  431  of 


GEPA,  presumably  to  reflect  the  Supreme  Court 
dedsion  in  INS  v.  Chadha  (4$2  U.S.  919(1983)). 
Chadha  deemed  Congreeeional  review  and  "veto*  as 
unconstitutional  constraints  on  executive  branch 
authority.  Is  this  provision  required,  if  the  program  is 
to  be  administered  jointly  by  the  Secretaries  of  DOL  and 
ED  'notwithstandiniT  GEPA  (page  11,  Une  10)? 


6.    Page  12  (line  24)  The  term  "general  workplace  competencies*  is  not 


defined,  which  makes  it  unclear  who  determines  what 
these  competenciee  are-the  Secretariee,  each 
partnership,  or  each  State  program. 


7.    Page  13  (line  6)    The  bill  does  not  sUte  when  career  exploration  is  to 


occur  but  does  state  that  a  student  is  to  pick  a  career 
1  d^or  by  the  beginning  of  the  11th  grade  (page  13,  line 
10).  Should  students  begin  exploration  in  the  ninth 
grade  or  earlier? 


8.    Page  16  (line  9)    Several  questions  arise  regarding  the  State  development 


granU.  How  many  years  will  a  State  be  eligible  for 
planning  grante?  Are  the  Secretaries  required  to 
monitor  a  State's  progree*  during  the  planning  process? 
Congress  mi^t  want  to  require  States  desiring  to 
continue  planning  grante  (rather  than  submitting  an 
implemfntetion  grant  proposal)  submit  a  renewal 
proposal  that,  among  other  things,  doeumente  progrees 
toward  purposes  in  202(b)  (page  16).  What  happens  if 
a  Stete  submite  an  implementation  grant  and  is  turned 
down?  Page  23  (line  4)  provides  for  informing  a  SUte 
that  it  can  apply  for  farther  development  fUnds,  but 
Federal  support  could  stop  and  momentum  could  be 
slowed  in  tiiat  Stete  until  the  new  development  grant 
propcMl  was  written,  approved,  and  fUnds  began  to  flow 
again. 


9.    Page  18  (line  6)    Among  other  activities,  Stetes  receiving  development 
grante  could  initiate  pilot  programs.  Are  there  any 
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limitattoitf  on  um  of  plamung  Ainds  for  pilot  programs 
cunilar  to  the  limitationi  in  the  usee  of  implementation 
granto  (section  2l2(t),  page  23)? 

10.  Page  19  vlina  21)  Partnerahipt  are  to  serve  local  labor  marketo,  to  the 

axtent  feasible.  Since  labor  markets  in  many 
metropolitan  aroas  overlap  State  borders,  should  there 
be  a  requirement  that  States  consult  and  coordinate 
their  effort  for  such  labor  maricsts,  or  is  this  a  role  for 
the  Federal  Cbvemment  under  aection  401(b)  (page  31)? 
(Section  401(b)  permits  the  use  of  tUnds  for  national 
programs  for  any  purpose  authorised  under  the  bill  that 
is  *most  i^ropriatebr  administered  at  the  national  level 
and  that  will  q[)erata  in,  or  benefit  more  than»  [sic]  one 
State.") 

11.  Page  20  Qine  19)  States  must  indicate  hov  they  *Viil  coordloate  the  use 

of  educational  and  training  iUnds."  Among  the  Federal 
programs  listed  for  coordination  is  the  National 
^renticeship  Act  (page  21,  line  7),  which  does  not 
provide  Federal  flinds  to  States. 

12.  Page  21 

(#7, 8,  and  9)  The  levels  of  specificity  differ  in  describing  program 
access  for  different  groups.  For  example,  "all  studenU" 
(#7)  and  certain  disadvantagsd  studanto  (#9)  would  be 
•nsursd  the  opportunity  to  parttdpato  in  the  program 
but  oj^portunitiea  for  women  are  to  lead  to  hi^«skill, 
higjh-wage  Jobs  (#8).  Perhaps  these  items  could  be 
combined  into  one  point  on  ensuring  opportunities  for 
squal  participation  for  all  students^including  girls  and 
women,  the  disadvantagsd,  the  disabled,  and  dropouts- 
in  a  manner  that  leads  to  en4>lqyment  in  hi|^- 
perforaia&ee»  hi|^*pi^ing  jobs. 

13.  Page  22  (Una  3)    The  State's  certification  process  must  "take  into 

account"  the  Board's  work.  Tfiis  requirement  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  "skill  certificate" 
(pags  10,  line  12),  which  requires  that  certificates  issued 
ahould  reflect  mastering  skills  "as  least  as  challenging 
as  those  endorsed  by  the  National  Board  that  gosJs  2000 
would  establish.  Moreover,  the  definition  (psige  10,  line 
19)  provides  for  the  case  in  which  national  standards 
are  not  yet  developed  (the  State  is  to  describe  a  process 
for  issuing  certificates)  but  there  is  no  eiplicit 
requirement  for  describing  this  process  in  the  State 
plan. 
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14.  Page  22  (line  13)  Development  of"performftneeetand«rdt"eeem«  to  be  left 

entirety  to  the  Statee.  Are  theee  standards  to  be 
program  outcomes  as  in  JTPA,  or  performance  related 
to  the  goals  of  the  legislation,  for  example,  ensuring 
ongoing  involvement  from  key  players  such  as 
educational  agencies  and  employers?  If  they  are  meant 
to  refer  to  performance  standards  to  be  developed  under 
section  402  (page  31),  then  that  subsection  should  be 
referenced.  In  the  latter  case,  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  States  to  proceed  if  a  national  performance 
system  is  not  in  place. 

15.  Page  22  (Ime  19)  In  the  application  approval  process,  the  Secretaries 

submit  SUte  plans  to  peer  review.  The  bill  could  be 
more  specific  about  this  process:  Who  would  make  up 
this  group?  Are  the  Secretaries  to  take  these  reviews 
into  account  in  making  their  selections?  How  would  the 
selection  process  work  in  practice? 

16.  Page  22  (line  23)  The  biU  listo  three  possible  actions  the  Secretaries  can 

take  if  tiiey  approve  a  SUte's  application  for  an 
implementation  grant  upprove  the  grant,  approve 
requested  waivers  of  program  requirements,  and  advise 
tile  SUte  of  the  availability  of  fiirther  development 
fluids).  However,  the  third  possible  action  appears  to  be 
one  that  would  be  taken  if  the  plan  were  not 
approved,  namely,  to  suggest  that  the  SUte  apply  for 
further  development  grant  flmds. 

17.  Page  23  (line  12)  The  criteria  for  determining  grant  size  give  broad 

discretion  to  the  Secretaries.  How  will  the  "scope"  and 
"quali^  of  a  SUte*s  plan  be  assessed?  V/hAt 
participants  would  be  counted  (local  partnerships, 
employers,  studenU)?  Mi^t  SUtes  receive  lar^r 
grants  for  Uckling  difficult  problems  (with  relatively 
few  participants),  such  as  seeking  innovative  ways  to 
empl<9  at-risk  students? 

18.  Page  24  Qine  14)  Permitted  uses  of  SUte  granU  include  technical 

assisUnce  to  other  SUtes.  Would  this  more 
appropriaUly  be  reserved  as  a  Federal  function,  since 
technical  assistance  is  typically  a  Federal  role?  SUtes 
mif^t  be  encouraged  to  share  information  and  ideas 
with  other  SUtes  to  promote  networking  and 
disseminating  ideas. 

19.  Page  24  (line  18)  Funds  would  be  allocated  to  partnerships  based  on 

"criUria  established  by  tiie  SUte."  Perhaps  the  bill 
should  reiUraU  that  the  criUria  would  be  outiined  in 
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Om  State  plan  (fiction  2i2(«)(2))  (iMfe  19)  and 
i^nmd  by  the  Sacretarief .  In  additioD,  the  criteria 
pmumablbr  would  lafleet  the  requiremento  for  "Stete 
•ubgrante"  ae  outlined  in  aeetion  212(g)  (page  24). 

20.  Page  24  (line  19)  The  bill  ta  not  epedfic  on  the  uee  of  Federal  fimda  at 

tiie  State  leral.  Preaumably  the  portion  not  reaonred  for 
aubgrante  to  partnerehipa  is  deaignated  for  Stete 
impteoMntetion  activitiea  under  aeetion  212(e)  (page  23). 
Congreea  may  want  to  apedfy  a  limited  amount  to  be 
uaed  for  adminiatration  to  enaure  that  in  the  first  year 
36  percent  doea  not  go  for  Stete  program  management 

21.  Page  25  (line  9)    The  bill  is  unclear  whether  "measurable  goals  and 

outcomes"  refer  to  academic  and  skill  standards  or 
process  goals  such  as  number  of  employers  involved. 

22.  Page  25  (line  13)  The  bill  is  unclear  on  whether  providmg  school-to-work 

"opportunities  for  all  studente"  means  literally  all 
atudento  or  all  studente  who  are  interested  and/or 
qualified  for  the  program. 

23.  Page  26  (line  5)    The  specific  intermediaries*  activities  listed  as  permitted 

activities-  -aasisting  studente  in  findmgjobs  and  fiirther 
education  and  training-are  already  included  in  aeetion 
104  (page  14)»  which  deals  with  the  "connecting 
activities  components  of  the  program. 

24.  Page  26  (line  21)  Permitting  Stetaa  to  establish  "graduation  assistance 

programs"  could  result  in  separate  schooi-to-work 
programs  for  at-risk  and  low-achievere.  It  that  the 
intent? 

25.  Page  27  Qine  6)    A  permitted  activity  ia  integrating  work-based  and 

school-based  education  with  existing  programs  for  drop 
outo.  Why  are  programs  for  drop  oute  singed  out? 
Should  work-baaed  and  school-baaed  activities  be 
integrated  with  other  training  programa? 

26.  Page  28  Qine  24)  Local  partnerships  would  be  required  to  submit  their 

grant  proposala  "to  the  Stete  for  review  and  comment." 
It  mi^t  be  leaa  ambiguous  to  specify  that  proposals 
would  be  submitted  to  the  same  Stete  organisation  that 
submito  a  developmental  grant  proposal  under  section 
202  (page  15). 

27.  Page  29  (line  14)  The  Secretariea  would  be  required  to  determine  that  a 

local  partnership  grant  proposal  was  in  conformity  with 
the  approved  Stete  plan  (if  the  Stete  had  an  approved 
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plan).  Thif  requirement  appears  to  contradict  the  (ir«t 
purpoM  of  title  10  (page  27)  that  Federal  granto  to 
partnerahipa  would  be  awarded  *in  Sutec  that  have  not 
received  an  implementation  grant"  and  preaumably  do 
not  have  an  approved  plan. 

28.  Page  30  (line  6)    THe  bill  atatee  that  high-poverty  granta  would  go  to 

"School-to-Work  Opportunitiea  programa.**  Doee  this 
mean  that  a  local  partnership  would  have  to  receive  a 
partnership  grant  from  DOL/ED  or  from  the  Sute 
under  a  State  implementation  giant  first  before 
applying  for  a  high-poverty  grant? 

29.  Page  30  (line  20)  The  definition  ofliis^  poverty  areas"  ia  based  on  urban 

cenmis  tracks,  which  could  be  problematic.  Poverty 
rates  on  census  tracks  are  not  publicly  reported  and 
ahnoat  certainly  would  not  be  known  by  cities  and 
counties  that  mi^^t  apply  for  the  high^poverty  grants. 
A  more  practical  approach  would  be  to  tie  the  definition 
of  hi|^  poverty  to  city  or  county  poverty  rates. 

30.  Page  30  (line  25)  Allows;,  reactivities  for  the  hi|^i-povertygrante  focus  on 

job  specialists.  This  activity  should  be  an  explicit 
permitted  activity  under  section  212(g)(2)  (page  26) 
because  job  specialists  may  be  crucial  to  the  success  of 
a  school-to-work  program  for  all  students.  Should  there 
be  a  broader  list  of  permitted  activities,  perhaps 
referencing  section  212(^(2);  or  are  these  grants  meant 
to  work  in  tandem  with  grants  to  local  partnerships? 

31.  Page31uine6)    Program  grants  in  hig^  poverty  areas  could  be  awarded 

in  combination  with  fiinds  appropriated  for  JTPA*s 
Youth  Fair  Chance  program.  This  program  can  serve 
youth  and  young  adults  ages  14-30.  Would  some  Youth 
Fair  Chance  avrards  be  made  only  for  serving  youth? 
Would  the  two  different  grants  be  coordinated?  How? 
(Note:  the  requirements  of  the  Youth  t^air  Chance 
program  could  be  waived;  see  page  40,  line  17.) 

32.  Page  31  (line  13)  Funds  for  national  programs  would  be  authorized  for 

experimental  and  demonstration  projects.  Why  would 
national  demonstrations  still  be  needed?  Who  would 
receive  grants  for  these  projects? 

33.  Page  34  (line  10)  Funds  under  section  605(c)  (page  43)  could  be  used  for 

peer  review  of  applications  under  title  m,  but  title  m 
makes  no  provisions  for  peer  review  of  Federal 
partnership  grants  or  high-poverty  grants. 
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34.  Page  36  (line  19)  To  qualify  for  wsivenoC  Federal  raqukem 

would  have  to  agrea  to  waiire  aimilar  State  lawa.  To 
provide  for  a  caaa  in  wfaidi  a  State  did  not  have  a 
aimilar  law,  thia  could  be  changed  to  *atmilar 
requirementa  of  State  law,  where  ^>plicab!e.' 

36.  Page  33  (line  14)  The  liet  of  pcograma  included  for  waiver  doea  not 
oorreapond  with  the  list  of  Federal  education  fonding 
aouroee  (eection  212(bK6)  (page  20))  that  Statea  are  to 
coordinate. 

36.  Page  39  (Une  26)  JTPA'a  eection  108  (IiiDitati<Mi  on  certain  coato)  could  be 

waivwL  Would  anj  limitatioDa  be  placed  on  the  uie  of 
Federal  ftinda  for  adminiatration,  eupportive  aervicee, 
and  training  aervioea  of  the  achool«to-vrork  programe 
eetabliahed  under  thia  ImU? 

37.  Page  39  (line  24)  JTPA'e  eection  141  (general  program  requirementi) 

could  be  waived.  Thia  auction  indudea  eeveral 
requirementa  pertaining  to  on«the-job  training,  e.g., 
limiting  the  pc^menta  made  to  emplqyera  to  60  percent 
of  a  partidpant'a  wagea.  Would  may  requirements  be 
made  regarding  the  uae  of  Federal  fimda  for  on-the-job 
training  for  programa  eatahliihed  under  thia  bill? 

38.  Page  40  (line  1)    JTPA'a  eection  142  (benefiU)  could  be  vraived.  Thia 

eection  addreaaea  a  number  of  iaauea  related  to  the 
benefita  JTPA  parttdpanta  may  receive  induding,  fcr 
example,  whether  allowancea,  eamingi,  and  pi^^enta 
are  oonddered  income  for  the  puxpoee  of  detennining 
eligibility  for  other  Federal  programa.  Would  any 
proviaiona  be  made  related  to  benefita  atudente  mif^t 
receive  under  programa  eatabliahed  by  thia  bill? 

39.  Page  40  (linea  2 

and  3)  The  phraae  "except  that  eection  141(c)  and  section 

141(q)  shall  not  be  vraived*  follows  "and  eection  142 
(benefita)"  on  line  16.  Thia  phraae  should  follow 
"section  141  (general  program  requirementa)"  on  line  1. 

40.  Page  40  (line  3)    Requirements  related  to  JTPA  title  OB  TSummer  Youth 

Employment  and  TNdning  Programs)  could  be  waived. 
Hie  bill  doea  not  aay  "except  that  section  264  (b) 
(eligibility)  shall  not  be  vraived."  A  comparable  phrase 
is  induded  in  the  biU  for  JTPA*s  tiUe  HC  Youth 
Training  Program.  Is  thia  omission  intentional? 
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Page  40  (line  12)  JTPA*^  lection  263  (eligibility  for  tervicef)  under  the 


title  nC  Youth  Training  Program  is  not  waived.  This 
section  includes  a  variety  of  provisioios  pertaining  to 
eligibility  including  the  requirements  that  65  percent  of 
the  participants  be  *hard  to  serve"  and  that  60  percent 
be  out  of  school  youth.  Will  it  be  possible  to  determine 
the  number  of  "hard  to  serve"  youUi  and  in-school  youth 
served  with  JTPA  flmds  in  programs  established  under 
this  bill? 
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Octoto28,  1993 
Mr.  Joo  Wdntnub 

Subcommittee  oa  Labor-Mimgemenl  ReUtioos 
House  Educitioa  and  LAoe  Committee 
320  Camiott  House  Office  Buikttug 
Washiagtoo,  DC  20515 


fjiris 

Grovwng  up  is 
serious  business 


Dear  Jod: 

We  are  pleased  to  s^mit  testimoiiy  for  tbe  record  on  H.R.  28S4, 
Scbool-lo-Woit  Opportunities  Act  Our  (estimooy  hi(|ili|tits  the  special 
needs  of  young  women,  the  importance  of  addressing  out-of-scbool  and 
hanl4o-reach  young  people,  and  the  roles  to  be  play«d  by  community- 
based  youth  orpniaiions.  The  testimony  presented  by  Wider 
Oppoftmities  for  Women  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  for  Women  and 
^  Job  Training  (to  which  we  belong)  gave  dismaying  evidence  of  tbe  lack 
of  attention  in  cunent  demonstratioa  projects  to  preparing  young 
women  for  high  wage  jobs. 

Tbe  evidence  is  dismaying,  but  not  surprising.  Throu^iout  job  training 
and  employment  programs,  young  women  have  received  less  than 
equitable  treatment.  This  underscores  die  importance  of  iochidtng 
explicit  attention  to  the  needs  of  young  women  so  that  H.R.  2884 
provides  equal  opportunities  for  young  women  to  prepare  for  jobs 
olfiering  economic  aelfHwtiance. 


Sincerely, 

Mildred  KiefcrWurf 
Washington  Representative 

enclosure 
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Statement  of  Girls  Incotporated 

The  School-to-Work  Opportumtics  Act  of  1993 

Girls  Incorporated  (formerly  Girls  Clubs  of  America)  is  a  national  youth  organization  that  has  been 
providing  direct  service  to  school-age  girls  in  communities  throughout  our  country  for  almost  fifty 
years.  The  organization  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  girls  and  young  women  for 
economic  independence  and  viable  employment.  Girls  Incorporated  has  taken  a  lead  in  developing 
and  evaluating  innovative  programs.  Our  commitment  to  employment  and  trainirtg  programs  for  girls 
and  young  women  is  emphasized  by  adoption  of  our  policy  sutement  on  employment  in  1983,  revised 
by  the  Girls  Incorporated  National  Council  on  April  25,  1992: 

Every  girl  growing  up  today  must  be  employable  to  survive.  Girls  Incorporated  is 
committed  to  achieving  equal  access  to  preparation  for  employment  and  to  jobs;  to 
equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable  value;  and  to  equal  opportunities  for  advancement. 
This  equality  should  exist  in  law  and  in  practice.  In  support  of  this  policy.  Girls 
Incorporated  will  continue  to  develop  information,  programs,  and  policies  on 
employment  issues  for  girls. 

Today's  girls  grow  up  in  an  inequitable  world  where  gender  discrimination  limits  their  opportunities, 
experiences  and  accompli.<hjiicno.  The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  has  the  potential  to 
improve  the  school-to-work  transition  for  all  young  people.  However,  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  our  nation*s  22  million  girls,  it  is  crw:ial  that  their  special  needs  be  targeted. 

At  our  National  Resource  Center  we  conduct  research  and  collect  information  to  develop  the 
programs,  resources,  settings  and  principles  that  best  enable  girls  to  overcome  discrimination  and 
other  barriers  to  gender  equity.  Based  on  this  expertise  and  the  expertise  developed  through  our 
experience  of  direct  service,  programming  and  advocacy  for  girls,  we  are  submitting  this  statement  to 
bring  several  points  to  your  attention. 
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Inclusion  of  infonnal  education  in  initiaUvcs  and  programs:  In  addition  to  the  fonnal 
education  systetn,  a  significant  amount  of  education  takes  place  in  the  community  -  in  Girls 
Incorporated  centers,  museums,  settlement  houses  and  other  community-based  settings.  A 
study  released  by  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  reported  that  between  60 
and  80  percent  of  young  adolescents  participate  in  at  least  one  non-school  activity  sponsored 
by  public  or  nonprofit  agencies.  Furthermore,  it  suted  that  almost  40  percent  of  adolesceras* 
waking  hwirTate^Uscrcti^^  compared  to  the  30  percent  they  spend  in  school  (Carnegie, 
1992).  Consequently,  the  informal  education  that  takes  place  in  non-school  settings  can 
provide  a  powerful  tool  for  helping  young  people  make  the  school-to-work  transition.  Indeed 
many  such  organizations  have  expertise  developed  over  decades  of  providing  employabiiity 
training,  job  shadowing,  etc.  In  addition,  informal  education  settings  are  often  the  singular 
resource  for  young  people  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  inclusion  of  community-based  organizations  for  initiatives  and 
funding  under  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993  so  that  young  people  will  benefit 
from  the  expertise  of  youth  organizations  that  have  spent  years  developing  their  programs. 

Staff  training  smd  development:  The  recent  AAUW  report.  How  Schools  Shortchange 
Girls,  brought  the  barriers  girls  face  in  school  to  national  attention.  The  report  demonstrated 
that  girls  do  not  receive  the  same  quility  or  quantity  of  education  as  boys  and  that  there  is  a 
significant  difference  in  their  educational  outcomes.  Without  specific  training  and  consistent 
monitoring,  adults  will  continue  to  deliver  messages  that  perpetuate  sex  stereotypes  and 
inequities.  We  have  found  that  many  professionals  need  training  to  increase  their  awareness 
of  gender  inequities  and  to  develop  environments  that  are  positive  for  girls.  Funher,  Girls 
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Incorporated  has  developed  the  capacity  to  deliver  training  on  gender  equity  issues  and  on 
providing  a  positive  environment  for  girls  whatever  the  sctUng.  This  expertise  should  be 
utilized  in  implementing  the  scbool-to-work  program. 

AUocatioo  of  fuads  for  sharinc  and  repUcadng  existing  programs:  Girls  Incorporated 
programs  are  based  on  research  about  what  girls  need  and  what  is  effective  in  meeting  those 
needs.  Our  programs  are  having  a  national  impact  in  schools,  camps,  museums  and  other 
community-based  organizations. 

a.  Operation  SMART  is  our  program  to  encourage  and  involve  more  girls  in 
Science,  Math  And  Relevant  Technology.  Most  jobs  require  a  background  in  math 
and  science,  yet  many  girls  drop  out  of  these  critical  fields  even  before  they  reach 
their  teens.  Girls  Incorporated  has  produced  model  programs  and  materials  for  girls 
6-18  that  enable  Giris  Incorporated  centers,  other  agencies,  science  centers  and 
schools  to  offer  informal,  londs-on  science  education  programs.  Operation  SMART 
encourages  girls  to  explore  the  world  atound  them,  to  take  things  apart,  to  be  critical 
and  skeptical  thinkers,  to  observe  and  estimate  and  above  al!  >  question.  The 
program  combines  hands-on  activities  and  career  dcvelopmea  v;,th  a  conscious  focus 
on  equity,  a  commitment  to  sharing  decision-making  with  girls  and  opportunities  for 
girls  to  take  action  in  their  communities  around  science-  and  technology-related  issues. 
This  prepares  girls  for  jobs  out  of  the  low-wage  track  of  the  traditional  clerical  and 
personal  services  fields. 

b.  Preventing  Ado!csccoft  Pregnancy  helps  girls  ages  9-18  clarify  values  with  parents. 
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leam  asseniveness  and  resistance  skills,  develop  aspirations  for  education  and  career 
and,  for  sexually  active  girls,  learn  about  and  obtain  contraceptive  technology.  The 
results  of  our  research  on  this  program  were  reported  in  Truth,  Trust  and  Technology. 
Rigorous  evaluation  demonstrated  that  consistent  participants  in  programs  for  younger 
girls  were  half  as  likely  to  have  sexual  intercourse  for  the  First  time  as 
nonparticipants;  and  participants  in  programs  for  older  girls  were  less  likely  to 
become  pregnant  than  nonparticipants. 

There  is  evidence  that  early  pregnancy  is  signiricantly  related  to  school  drop  out 
among  pregnant  and  parenting  teens.  Eighty  percent  of  teen  mothers  drop  out  and 
only  56  percent  ever  graduate  from  high  school.  Giving  girls  the  information  and 
skills  to  avoid  early  pregnancy  must  be  an  important  component  of  any  program  to 
increase  girls'  success  in  making  a  smooth  school-to- work  transition. 

c.        Choices  is  a  curriculum  and  workbook  series  for  young  women  and  men  ages  14-20. 
The  program  utilizes  thoughi-provoking  exercises  to  help  young  people  determine 
both  their  goals  and  realistic  plans  for  reaching  them.  Choices  projects  young  people 
into  the  fiiture  to  identify  and  develop  the  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  be  required  for 
career  and  life  satisfaction. 

Girls  Incorporated  and  our  affiliates  have  been  asked  to  provide  these  programs  in  schools  and  to 
train  counselors  and  teachers  in  how  to  administer  them.  Such  curriculum  need  not  be  reinvented. 
The  legislation  needs  to  appropriate  funds  for  training  staff  to  implement  informal  education 
programs,  such  as  those  offered  by  Girls  Incorporated « that  have  demonstrated  their  positive  impact 
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on  young  people. 

4.  Equity:  It  is  important  Uut  the  School-to-work  Opportunities  Act  go  beyond  the  legally 
conceived  notions  of  equity  as  equal  opportunity.  Elizabeth  Fennema  nukes  useful 
distinctions  between  equity  of  access,  equity  of  treatment  and  equity  of  outcome.  Equity  of 
access  means,  at  least,  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program.  Access  is  far  more  than 
not  excluding  girls  and  young  women  deliberately.  Equity  of  ireatmcnt  implies  that  girls 
receive  at  least  the  same  level  and  quality  of  attention  and  resources  as  do  boys  ~  it  has  been 
well  documented  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  most  classrooms  and  in  other  settings.  Equity  of 
treatment  for  girls,  as  a  group  that  has  been  historically  excluded,  may  include  different  or 
additional  program  components  to  compensate  for  the  opportunities  denied.  Equity  of 
outcome  measures  whether  the  gap  between  females  and  males  in  achievement,  confidence, 
persistence  and  participation  has  been  eliminated  or  significantly  reduced.  This  concept 
should  appear  appropriately  in  the  legislation. 

5.  Inclusion  of  out-of-sdiool  youth:  The  transition  from  school  to  work  is  a  difficult  time  for 
all  young  people.  However,  it  is  particularly  challenging  for  those  that  are  not  enrolled  in 
school.  Provision  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  this  group  receives  all  services  and  that  the 
organizations  that  work  with  them  -  often  conununity-based  organizations  -  be  included  in 
all  initiatives  and  funding.  We  find  little  or  no  mention  of  this  group  of  out-of-school  youth 
in  the  legislation.  This  omission  must  be  corrected. 

6.  Support  scrvicci:  Research  snidies  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  offering  post-program 
support  services  for  a  period  of  time  after  job  placement.  This  is  a  critical  juncture  in  the 
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school-to-work  transition.  Staff  can  assist  participants  in  deaiing  with  questions,  concerns  or 
problems  that  arise  at  their  job.  This  may  also  be  helpful  in  determining  components  that  are 
missing  from  the  program.  Youth  employment  organizations  have  developed  an  expertise  in 
offering  this  type  of  support  over  the  past  two  decades. 

7.       Data  collection:  We  want  to  comment  explicitly  on  the  importance  of  including  sex  as  a 

background  characteristic  in  post-program  research  of  participants.  We  establistied  the  Girls 
Incorporated  National  Resource  Center  in  Indianapolis  in  1981  in  specific  response  to  the 
stariMn'f  lack  of  information  about  girls.  Many  organizations  and  agencies  do  not  collect, 
analyze  anci  report  data  by  sex.  We  have  raised  this  problem  in  many  legislative  contexts 
over  the  past  two  decades  and  wrestled  with  it  as  the  nation's  leading  source  of  information 
about  girls.  Participant  information  needs  to  be  collected,  analyzed  and  cross-tabulated  by 
sex,  race,  ethnicity,  disability  and  socioeconomic  status  whenever  feasible.  1  his  additional 
information  is  essential  to  monitoring  progress  in  closing  the  gap  in  opportunities,  treatment, 
experiences  and  outcomes  for  girls  and  women.  More  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  can  lead  to  more  efTicient  use  of  tax  dollars. 

Girts  Incorporated  applauds  the  Administration  for  recognizing  the  urgency  of  this  important  social 
issue  and  Congress  for  acting  on  it  so  swiftly.  We  submit  these  comments  in  support  of  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993  and  in  hope  that  our  20  years  of  experience  in  the  youth 
employment  field  will  help  to  shape  the  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  its  success  and  benefit  all 
young  Americans. 
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SUGGESTED  AMENDMENTS 
TO 
HLIL2884 

THE  SCHOOL-TOWORK  OPPORTIJNTIES  ACT  OF  1993 
Submitted  by: 


Altenutive  Schools  Netwoiic «  Oiicago 
Association  for  Community  Based  Education 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Association 
ASPIRA  Association,  Inc 
Ctoter  for  Law  and  Education 
Education  Law  Center,  Inc. 
Hispanic  Assodatioa  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
Jobs  for  Youth*  New  Yodc 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
National  Association  for  Bilingual  Education 
National  Association  of  Protection  and  Advocacy  Systems 
National  Coalition  of  Titie  I/Chapter  1  Parents 
National  Displaced  Homemakeis  Network 
National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition 

National  Urban  Coalition 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Assodatio.i 
Wider  Opportunities  for  Women 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

(as  of  10/29/93) 
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TO  THE  SCHOOL>TO.WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  BILL.  RR.  2W 
Table  oi  Omicnis 

A.  Both  the  school-  and  %vork'based  learning  components  should  provide  strong 
experience  in  and  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  students  arc 
preparing  to  enter.   1 

B.  Provide  for  a  range  of  work>based  learning  experiences,  including  school- 
sponsored  enterprises  and  community-devdopment  projects.    3 

C.  SchooMo-work  programs  should  be  linked  to  schooI%vide  restructuring,' so  that 

all  students  benefit  from  experiential  learning  opportunities.   5 

D.  Program  participants  should  gain  strong  academic  competencies  and 
credentials  that  give  them  the  option  of  eiuolling  aiKl  succeeding  in  four-year 
po6tsecor>dary  institutions  upon  graduation  from  high  school   6 

E.  Focus  on  work  placements  in  high-perfonnaiKe  work  organizatiora   7 

F.  Programs  should  be  for  all  students  and  should  provide  the  additional 
prt>tectk>ns  and  assistance  that  some  students  need  to  partkdpate  and  succeed, 
ii>cluding  in  rton-tradiUonal  careers  ^   9 

(1)  Program*  must  meet  the  rteeds  of  out-of-school  youth   9 

(2)  Programs  must  provide  all  students  with  equal  access  and  services  rMieded 

to  paitkipate  and  succeed  at  the  high  levds  called  for  by  this  Act    9 

O)  The  Act  shouU  indude  explicit  rights  and  safeguards  for  appUcanU  and 

paitkipants   11 

(4)  Disaggregated  data  should  be  used  to  determine  how  wdl  programs  are 

serving  dlffexent  populatioru  of  students  and  to  conduct  local 

evahiation  and  improvement   1^ 

(5)  Programs  need  to  provide  courttding  and  training  for  students  to  enter 

non-traditional  careers,  together  with  technk:al  aasistance  for  staff.    14 

G.  The  Act  ShoukI  Avokl  a  Counterproductive,  Dangerous  Approach  to  Wal^^ers  ...  16 

H.  PMdpatory  Govenaixe   20 

I.  Partnerships  shouM  inchide  all  the  agencies/organizations  that  serve  in-  and 
out-of-sdrad  youth,  and  should  not  require  the  creation  of  separate  entities   21 

].       Grants  AppUcatioiv  and  Administrative  Provisions  Need  to  Reflect  the  Acf  s 

Vision   22 
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6l      Mi  »t  KhOQ>-  •Wd  woHc^wtd  leaning  conxm^if  alxniM  ^irkte  ■tnmf 

Oi^  of  the  itrtngtti*  of  the  Sd»ooWo-Work  Opp^^ 
importazKeof  broMlening  thetcopc  of  tndnii^  1^      the  traditional  tedrnkal  content  of 
vocational  and  job  training.  Tlw  %voriC'baaed  ie«rntng  component  of  progiaim  must  include 
'Vroad  instiuction  in  a  variety  of  dements  of  an  indufttry.** 

11>e  concept  of  leaching  all  aq;Mols  of  an  induMty  to  one  of  the  ccnterptecea  of  the 
Perfcim  Act  and  waa  oentnl,  at  well  in  ttw  Cknttr  MMory^       The  Peridna  Act  defines 
geneial  occupational  skills  as  "experience  in  and  vndentanding  of  all  aspects  of  the 
industry  the  student  is  pftparing  to  tmier,  including  pUnning,  aunj^cment,  finances^ 
technical  and  productioii  sIdUs,  underiying  principles  of  technology,  Ul»or  and  community 
issues,  and  health,  safety,  smlenviranasenlal  issues."  SUte  Msessmento  and  local 
evahiatiofls  hinge  on  this  crilerioa 

Whete  programs  have  moved  in  the  last  three  yean  to  teadUng  all  aspects  of  the 
industry,  we  are  seeing  remaricable  results,  even  in  sdKwk  with  many  demands  and  few 
resources. 

o       Analyzing  and  solving  the  problems  fidng  an  industry  and  the  enterprises 
within  it  vastly  enlunces  vocatlonal<.£ademk:  integration,  by  giving  teachers 
and  students  a  rldi  platform  for  analysis,  problem^ving,  and  utiU^ng  skills 
in  reading,  miling,  mathematici,  science,  and  social  studies. 

o       Teaching  planning  practices,  labor  issues,  and  all  other  a^}ects  of  the  industry 
in  a  real-worid  context  enables  students  to  adjust  to  artd  take  an  active  role  in 
changes  in  industries  and  tedmology,  thus  lessening  depethdence  on 
predkiionaof  what  pbs  wiU  be  available  and  i^  skills  they  wiU  entail 

o  Providirtg  strong  experience  in  and  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the 
iivlustiy  prepares  students  for  partidpatkm  in  hl^  pcrfonnanoe  work 
oiganintkms  (HFWOs),  «rfvere  responsibility  and  decision-msking  are 
decentialixed. 

There  are  numy  %vays  for  sdiool*  and  woric-based  learning  together  to  provkle  strong 
experience  in  and  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  an  industry,  while  integiatli^  strong 
academk:  instruction.  Vocatfonal  agriculture  prograoM  are  the  foiigest-rimning  example, 
having  always  tau^t  all  aspecto  of  running  a  fium.  Newer  programs  have  demonstrated 
other  approaches.  The  Kindge  School  of  Technfcal  Arts  in  Cambridge  uses  a  community- 
devefopment  approach,  in  whkh  students  develop  skills  and  knowledge  of  planning, 
management,  etc.  in  the  coutm  of  analyzing  their  commurUty's  needs  artd  devetoping 
enterprises  to  meet  those  needs.  Academics,  such  as  Oakland  Health  Academy,  whk:h 
received  a  Department  of  Labor  Youth  Apprentkcship  jtant,  are  school-withiiva-school 
programs  that  use  a  focus  on  a  partfc»lar  industry  ao  a  foundation  for  both  vocatkHud  and 
academic  learning. 
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ThcM  icfluHt  %vm  mUy  be  obteiiwt  though  tf  (1) 
actual  ciqpcriefKe  and  luidcrtlanding  of  «U  Mpc^ 
"in•tnlctkm^  whidi  can  Iw  paMive  ami  tupcifid^ 
industry,  not  juat  a  few  of  thdr  choice  -  even  ttic  nanowtat  vocatfc^ 
provkkdlnrtructtoointediftfcalfkUkandMfety; 

the  woric^Mcd  component  addiftf  aU  a^>ects  of  the  induitxy;  and  (4)  it  is  among  t^ 
oulcomca  addreaaed,  in  certifying  studenK'  ilcUk  and  aMCMii^  program  woccta. 

In  contFMt,  however,  the  bill  cunenay  providta  only  for  *lMtnKtk)n    in  a  variety^  of 
aspect*,  and  that  only  in  the  %vork-t)afed  component  It  la  not  addietaed  at  aU  in  the  achool- 
bjaed  component  or  in  the  itudcnt  or  school  oulcomts. 

In  Older  to  integrate  academic  and  vocational  education  and  school-  and  woric-based 
learning,  both  the  sdiool- and  work-based  components  muet  indude  these  criteria.  Itcanxtot 
be  left  to  the  work-based  component  akme,  or  otticrwlse  the  two  will  remain  dtooonnected. 
In  all  the  examples  dted  above,  at  the  core  is  the  revising  of  the  schooHwsed  curriculum  to 
integrate  and  cniidi  an  academic  subjects  through  active  study  of  the  Industry.  Inaddmoiv 
any  single  woricplace  %vin  only  provkle  one  llhistratkin  of  planning  practkcs,  prlndi^  of 
technology,  eto.,  and  this  wiU  depend  on  the  size  and  struc^rre  of  the  workp^M^  Itisupto 
the  school-based  component  to  help  proyUestudcrUa  with  a  larger  context  ItiatiUs 
counterpoint  that  will  enaUe  studenta  to  tiamfcr  what  they  have  learned  in  the  one  woricsite 
to  other  settings. 

Ffawlfy,  the  sUU  certificate  has  the  potential  to  drive  and  shape  the  real  curricuhun, 
upon  whkh  students  and  teachers  focus,  particulariy  as  we  move  further  toward  standakx^ 
based  educatkm  reform.  Similarly,  the  outcome  maasurea  used  for  aggregate  cvahiation  of 
programs  are  designed  to  drive  program  charges.  If  "aU  a^)ects  of  the  industry"  are  not 
incfaided  in  the  skills  targeted  as  outcomes  for  students  and  programs,  th<^  are  more  likely 
to  get  Ignond,  with  the  dai^er  that  the  skills  wiU  become  overiy  narrow. 

fiffiommadiUfiQi 

A.1.    Fige7:  Revise  Sec  4(1),  the  definitkm  of 'aU  aspects',  as  foUows: 

a.  On  line  1,  substitute  **all  aspects  of  an  industr/  inchidea**  for  '*'elemer^ 
of  an  Industry^  mcana**. 

b.  On  line  3,  delete  *Mlelcmenl*M^ 

Page  10,  line  15:  Revise  Sec  4(13),  the  definition  of 'skiU  certificate^,  by 
inserting  after  "certifies**:  "that  a  student  has  attained  strong  exp«ience  and 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the  student  is  piepiiring  to  enter, 
and". 

A3.    Psge  S,  line  15:  Revise  Sec4(4X  career  major  deflniHon.  by  iitterting  after  "skill 
certificate":  "that  certifies  that  a  student  has  attained  strong  experience  and 
underrtanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the  student  is  preparing  to  enter^. 

A.4.    Page  13,  Uncs  1-2:  Revise  Sec  102(5),  pertaining  to  the  work-based  learning 
component,  by  replacing  the  current  text  %vlth:  "strong  experience  in  and 
undcrsUnding  of  all  aspects  of  the  iiKlustry  the  student  is  pieparing  to  enter." 
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AS.    l^%X9fttrUnt2\:  IMwSec  103,  on  thetchooMMMd  iMmlng 
compocMttt  by  iracttifig  a  new  $ubMction  m  fbUowt: 

"{5)  *'«^ofig  txpititnct  in  and  undqtUnOing  of  lOl  aspects  of  the 
Indufliy  the  student  it  prcpwing  to  enter  " 

A.6.    Pagel4,tine9:  Revte  Sec         local  technical  aMManocv  by  inserting 

before  the  tenicoion:  'Whiding  on  pcoviding  studenia  wiUi  strong  experience 
in  and  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  tiie  industry  they  are  preparing  to 
enter.** 

A7.    Pag»  18,  tine  8,  Revise  Sec  202(c)(7),  concerning  SUte  skill  oertificitea,  by 
inaetfing  after  -certificated:  "that  certifies  that  students  have  attained  stzong 
experience  and  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  they  are  preparing 
to  enter  and**. 

A.8.    Page  25,  Une  10:  Revise  Sec  2l2(gKlXB),  program  goaK  by  inserting  at  the 
end:  "that  result  in  hi^  academic  standards  and  strong  experience  in  aivl 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry.** 

A.9.    Page  32,  after  line  21:  Revise  Sec.  402(aK4)  by  addii^  another  criteria  for 
performance  standards: 

**(&)  student  attainment  of  strong  experience  in  and  urvlerstandlng  of  ai\ 
aspects  of  the  industry  he  or  she  is  preparing  to  enter.** 


£i      Provide  for  a  ran«  of  woric*based  learning  exDerien«s  inchidlny  arfioo^  sponsored 
enterprises  and  enMnmltv-development  projects. 

Few  employers  are  %vU]ing  and  able  to  provide  students  %vlth  a  work-based  learning 
experience  that  integrates  high-Ievd  academk;  and  occup«tk)nal  instructkML  Most  empk>yers 
spend  very  Uttie  on  training  their  ovnt  permanent  workers  (outside  of  mani^emenO,  let  alone 
youth  with  whom  they  have  less  of  a  connection.  Moreover.  America's  Chofce  showed  that 
the  vast  nu)ority  of  workplaces  are  still  organized  around  old  forms  of  work  organizatioi\, 
where  woricen  perform  rote  taslcs  over  aivl  over.  Until  reorganized,  these  workplaces  are 
not  able  to  offer  integrated,  high>Ievel  work-based  teamli^  experiences.  As  a  result,  high 
quality  school-to-work  programs  in  private  workplaces  outside  the  school  %viU  be  limited  in 
the  rtear  term. 

As  in  S.  456,  the  legislatton  shouM  recognize  and  inchide  school-spoiMored  work 
experiences,  such  as  school-sponsored  enterprises  aivl  oommurtity  devcdc^meiM  projects  and 
school-operated  community  servke  internships^  as  wdl  as  )oint  initiatives  Involving  schoob 
and  community-based  organizations  -  so  long  as  these  otherwise  meet  all  the  quality  criteria. 
These  alterrutive  worksites  can  provUe  students  with  both  high-skiUs  learning  environments 
and  strong  motivation  to  continue  their  education  aivl  prepare  for  employntent  Flower 
High  School  in  QUcago,  which  has  structured  each  of  its  industry  chisters  around  a  school- 
based  enterprisev  provides  just  one  illustration  of  the  feasibility  of  this  approach  and  its 
appeal  to  students  and  community  members 
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In  order  toaFIow 0vmc strategies;  the defiSfion oPempfoyePlMieail^^  PSId"" 
work  experience  cannot  be  an  absolute  requirement  when  the  work-based  learning  takes 
place  within  the  school  -  eqjedally  since  Sec504(6)  prohibits  the  use  of  SchooWo-Work 
funds  for  student  %vages.  In  additk>n,  school-  and  community-cponsored  work  settings  need 
to  be  just  as  much  a  focus  of  tcchnkal  assistance  as  private  %vorkptaccs. 

Reconunendations 

B.l.     Page  5,  line  21:  Revise  Sec  3(aX6),  describing  the  Acfs  purposes,  by  iraetting 
"school-sponsored  enterprises,  aiKl  commuiUty-development  aiKl  service 
projects"  after  "youth  apprenticeship^. 

Typographkral  Error  'career  academics'  In  this  section  presunubly  should  be 
'career  academics'. 

B.2.     Page  8,  line  18:  Revise  Sec  4(5),  defining  'empk>yer',  by  inserting  at  the  end: 
"for-profit  organizations,  nonprofit  organizations,  commuiUty-based 
organizations,  schools,  and  school-^nsored,  student-nm  fircns  operating  a 
school-based  enterprise  or  community  developmet^  project". 

B3.     Page  12,  line  16:  Revise  Sec  102  by  inserting  after  "program":  "can  be  based 
in  a  private  firm,  a  public  agency,  a  community-based  organization,  or  a 
school,  including  a  schootsponsored  enterprise  or  a  commurUty  service 
program,  and." 

B.4.     Page  12,  line  22:  Revise  Sec  102(2)  to  limit  the  requirement  of  payment  for 
work  experieiK:e,  by  replacing  the  current  text  with-  "work  experience,  which 
is  paid  when  provided  by  a  public  agency  or  for-profit  employer  outskle  the 
school" 

B.5.     Page  23,  after  line  20:  Revise  Sec  212(e),  on  sUte  implemenUtion  activities,  by 
adding  a. new  subsection  after  subsection  (1): 

"(la)  assistance  to  partnership*  on  designing  and  implementing  school- 
based  enterprises,  community  development  projects,  and  other  school-  artd 
community-sponsored  settings  for  work-bMcd  leaning." 

B.6.     P^ge  34,  after  line  10:  Revise  Sec.  403(b),  on  federal  technkal  assistance,  by 
adding  a  new  subsection: 

"(4)  assistaiKe  to  States  aixl  partnerships  on  designing  and 
implementing  school-based  enterprises,  community  development  projects,  arxl 
other  school-  and  commimity -sponsored  settings  for  work-based  learning." 
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The  dev«k>pcncnt  of  a  tchooj-io-work  tyritm  hokU  out  ui  CMceptkMwd  opportunity  for 
improving  pedagogy.  ExpccteMial  Inning  hokto  ttmnMM  bcntAts  Hie 
chuwrtcriitks  of  csTCtfefitial  kttidng  pc^^ 
d€im>iwtntion  of  aUIb  tiuough  a  pv^act 

Increaacd  »tud«t  Mlf-«Mcem  and  motir,  •ion  ~  are  aU  at  the  haaxt  of  %vhat  vft  now  know, 
from  educatktnal  waeagcK  to  good  aodemte  imtnictkm  for  all  atudenla. 

A  adiool  can  apiMd  thm  b(fic6t»  to  aS  of  lis  atudcnls  by  olfe^ 
experiential  ieaming  progxama  for  aU  students.  AU  ataadcnU  would  apcnd  part  of  Mr  day 
or  week  in  an  experiential  setting.  For  some  students^  thto  experience  may  be  in  an  otf-site 
private  %vDr)c  place.      ottieta  it  may  be  in  achootapomorad  work  rilw,  audi  at  school- 
based  enterpriset  ,  or  in  oocninun)ty4«acd  programs.  For  still  othen^  it  may  be  a  di£FemU 
type  of  research  or  design  project  This  creates  exdting  opportunitica  for  students  in 
different  experiential  plaoeinents  to  learn  from  each  other  tiie  different  ways  that  their 
academic  learning  can  be  applied,  and  the  different  roles  they  can  have  in  the  world 

Such  a  continuum  could  also  help  surmount  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  idux^ 
ta>work  programs:  avokling  increased  tracking.  Workplace  learning  prograim  at  the  high 
school  levd  risk  segregating  the  participating  students  from  thoae  in  the  >m  aca^ 
other  tracks.  On  a  very  practkad  tevd/  students  taking  part  in  woik4»sed  components  are 
likdytoyendpartof  th^sdwoldayorweekoutskkof  dtsies,inawoikpbcfc  Hie 
scheduling  necessary  to  allow  this  often  further  sepantes  students  (and  teachers)  in  work- 
based  letnUng  programa  from  those  in  other  programs,  llito  is  one  of  the  problems  wiOi 
which  vocatkmal  education  programs  have  been  stniggUng,  as  they  try  to  integrate 
vocafkmal  and  academk:  aducatkm  and  reduce  tracking  and  its  aodal  fepcniMskms. 

The  Act  shoukl  take  this  opportunity  to  place  schooMo-work  programs  in  a  leadii^ 
role  in  school  refomv  by  requiring  that  all  funded  programs  be  the  work-ielated  part  of  a 
schoolwkle  strategy,  or  by  pladng  pttority  on  fundii^  k)cal  progranv  that  M 
school  wide  strategy. 

BtSSttSSHUiiSklL. 

CI.    Page  13,  aflcr  line  21:  Revise  Sec103,  on  the  schooMwaed  leanUng 
conyonent^  by  adding  a  new  subaectkxi: 


t5>  implcmenlalk^  or  ^  achooMo-wock  opportunitica  program  as  one 
component  of  a  schoolwkic  restructuring  effort  deigned  so  that  every  student 
in  the  school  participates  in  one  of  a  continuum  ^  t^c^-oriented 
experiential  learning  programs,  eadi  of  whk^  tntcgratca  th 
knowledge  with  handa-on  skills  and  appUcatkms.  The  continuum  can  indude 
a  mb(  of  ivork-based  learning  experiences  (indudlng  off-site  private  wofk 
plAces,  school*^)onsored  work  sitcs^  and  community-based  work  aitca)  and 
other  type*  of  servtoe^  research  or  design  projects.** 
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£i.      PfOfiam  p«rtidp«nto  thould  yain  itront  aodeinic  competenckt  tnd  credentiaii  Uut 
thM»ft»  option  of  eniomnKw^iu<cc«diitt  In  foiaMmr  portMcondarv 
iniHfaitiom  upon  ffdoatioa  fnm  hMt  adtooL 

Within  many  fdKK>ls,  vocational  education  has  long  been  teen  as  a  second^lass  track 
within  schoola.  This  Is  In  part  because  too  many  vocational  students  have  graduated  with 
poor  academic  skills/  and  thus  few  options  for  pursuing  further  aducatkm  -  and  the  careers 
that  require  further  education. 

SchooHo-%vork  programs  can  only  break  away  from  this  model  if  they  provide 
shidenis  with  strong  academic  skilie  In  the  full  range  of  subjects,  and  if  they  provide 
partkipants  with  the  credentials  and  competencies  needed  to  enroll  in  four-year  institutions 
upon  graduation  from  high  school  This  initiative  has  raised  many  fears  that  the  schooMo- 
work  system  %viU  create  new  forms  of  tracking.  Both  state  and  local  administrators  have 
noted  that  parents  are  rehidant  to  put  their  chiklren  In  school-to-work  programs  because 
those  programs  are  seen  as  cutting  off  college  options.  In  order  for  students  to  retain 
options,  and  for  programs  to  get  paxtkipatk>n,  academic  preparation  must  be  equivalent  to 
that  obtained  by  other  students,  and  must  be  suffkient  for  college  entrance  upon  high  school 
graduation. 

Reliance  upon  Goals  2000  standards  is  not  suffkdent,  because  some  states  -  and  many 
localities  ~  may  not  participate  In  that  system.  Even  In  those  that  do,  there  will  be  a 
significant  gap  In  time  before       '      are  developed. 

Achieving  these  standards  necessitates  academic-vocational  Integration,  which  the  Act 
recognizes  in  the  definition  of '  rtreer  major.  For  Integration  to  be  real,  though.  It  has  to  l>e  a 
characteristic  of  both  the  work-  and  school-based  Icaxning  components  and  a  focus  of 
connecting  activities. 

Recommendations 

D.l.    Page  6,  line  7:  Revise  Sec  3<aK8),  purposes,  by  Inserting  after  "good  jobs'': 
"and  continuing  their  educations  In  postsecondaiy  institutions." 

D.Z    Page  9,  line  21:  Revise  Section  4(9),  definition  of 'postsecondaiy  institution',  by 
Inserting  after  "community  colleger:  "a  four-year  college  or  university". 

D3.    Page  12^  line  8:  Revise  Sec  101(1),  general  program  requirements,  by  inserting 
at  the  end:  **and  Integrate  vocational  aiKl  academic  learnii^  In  both  settinp". 


'The  National  Education  Goals  Report  (1992)  showed  vocational  students  making 
substantially  leas  progress  In  reading,  sdence,  and  mathematics  than  even  their  counterparts 
in  the  "general"  track,  not  to  mention  much  less  than  those  in  the  academic  track.  This  was 
true  re^udless  of  whether  the  students  started  out  as  high-achievers,  mkklle-adUevers,  and 
low-achievns.  (Pages  86-91).  Of  course,  these  are  averages,  and  there  are  lots  of  particular 
vocational  programs  that  use  their  hands-on  opportunities  to  boost  academk:  achievement  - 
but  the  characteristics  for  doing  so  are  precisely  what  our  amendments  are  designed  to 
capture  (Inchiding  the  amendments  on  all  aspects  of  the  industry). 
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^'."Wprovkk*^  student  %vith  bask:  aiKiadvwicedacade^ 
the  fuU  range  of  m\jjfiag,  tocluding  matlv  wading,  fwitint  Kknce>  and  soda! 
studies  M  leveb  no  lower  than  those  expected  of  an  students,  and  fuffldert 
for  entrance  and  stxcess  in  four-year  postsecom^  education  upon 
graduation  from  high  school** 

D5.    j^gelXHnelfi:  Revise  Sea  1(W3),  on  academic  standaids,  Iw  inserting  aBer 
"Educate  Aroerica  Act":  ",  or  in  the  absence  of  sudt  standaids,  to  meet 
standMds  that  indude  basic  and  advanced  academtesMlls 
subjects,  inchiding  math,  reading,  writing,  sdcnoci,  and  social  studies,  at  levels 
no  low  than  those  expected  of  aU  students,  and  sufficient  for  entianoe  and 
t«ccjs  in  four-year  postseo>iidary  education  upon  graduation  from  high 

D.6.    Page  14,  after  Une  20:  Revlsi*  Sec  104  to  indude  in  connecKng  activities: 

"(7)  providing  technlo:!  assistance  to  work-based  and  school-baved  staff 
on  integrating  vocational  and  academic  education." 

D.7.    Page  32,  line  11:  Revise  Sec  402(aK4)<A),  on  academic  learning  gains,  by 
uwettingattheend:  Mnduding  basic  and  advanced  academic  sidfls  in  the 
fuU  range  of  sub^,  inchiding  math,  reading,  writing,  sdencc,  and  social 
studies,  at  levds  no  lower  than  those  expected  of  an  students,  and  sufficient 
for  cnbrance  and  success  in  four-year  postsecondaiy  education  upon 
graduation  from  hi^  school"  *^ 

DA    Page  2?,  after  Bne«:  Revise  Sec  212(b),  on  State  pUns,  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph: 

"(lOi)  Describe  how  the  SUte  will  ensure  that  students  are  provided,  to 
the  gmtcst  extent  possible,  with  flexibiUty  to  devdop  new  career  goals  over 

time  and  change  career  majors  without  loss  of  credtt  or  time  ©t'other 
penalties,"". 


FflWt  QQ  ymk  rtaff  ents  In  hiah.«»*ffo>i»»m«A>  wfintritilTiM 

huh  JSf^SI!  oiganlie  woric  in  a  way  ttiat  does  not  lequiie 

W^\^  they  report  i» 

shortage  lAmcria't  Qrtitp  risge  3.1  Inalow^wotkptaoeoKai^«iound 

•  WghKpiality  work^iS^^SoSt 
whkJt  oMcts  the  icquircmenls  of  Sec.  102  is  rather  daunting. 

-niiv^3)^^*!!lf!S,T*        ^  ■  hlgh-peribrmance  woric  place  whrn  more 

tL^^^i^n^^^'^^'^'^^'^  TT»us,th£rworkpi«»ssho«klbetteS 
taiget  for  work-based  placements.  »  other,  fow-skiU  sites  are  to  be«*i  at  aU,  graatWs^ 
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ovewieht  must  be  tnainUined  -  it  must  be  structured  wlh  roUtions  and  careful  attention  to 
^re  shSlwts  strong  experience  in  and  undewUnding  of  aU  aspects  of  the  industry. 

p;#fommgndatfon 

Bt     Page  8,  after  line  21:  Insert  a  definition  of  Tilgh-performtince  work 
organization."  We  suggest  the  definition  from  last  year's  S.  1790: 

"(6)(a)  ~  The  term  'high  performance  work  organization'  means  a 
workplace  that  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the  fbUowing  principles: 

(A)  the  decentralization  of  authority  and  re^nsibUily,  with  more 
authority  provkJed  direcUy  to  workers  to  u^e  judgment  and  make  dedstons; 

(B)  integration  of  work  into  whole  jobs  rather  than  discrete  tosks; 

(O  the  availability  of  extensive  channels  of  communkation  ftowing  up, 
down,  or  across  the  organlzatton  and  among  workers; 

(D)  the  achievement  of  higher  raHos  of  direct  to  indirect  Ubor, 

(B)  the  design  of  the  work  environment  to  fadliUle  interaction  among 
%vorkers;  ai>d  ,    ,      ,  j  ^ 

<F)  the  integratton  of  work  with  formal  and  informal  education 
programs  to  expand  the  cogniHve  capacities  and  work  skills  of  workers." 

E  2.     After  "employers"  or  "business",  insert  "(partkrularly  those  from  high- 

performance  wori;  organizations)".  In  provisions  for  enlisting  business  in 
plarmlng  and  devetoplng  the  Stote  program,  inchiding: 

a.  Sec  202(b)(3),  page  16,  line  13; 

b.  Sec.  202(c)(2),  page  17,  line  15; 

c.  Sec  202(cX4),  page  17,  line  23; 

d.  Sec.2l2(bX4),page20,UnelO. 

B.3.     Page  22,  after  line  2:  Revise  Sec  212(b)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph: 

"(9)(a)  describe  how  the  Stote  will  ensure  that,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practteaW*.  woric-based  placements  are  in  high-performance  work 
orjtanizattons  and  how  the  Stote  will  ensure  that  any  other  placements 
carefuUy  deigned  and  monitored  to  provkJe  a  high  quality  experience  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  102;". 

B  4     Page  23,  line  20:  Revise  Sec  212(eXl),  stote  recruitment  of  employers,  by 
InMTting  aft*T  "emptoyers":  ",  partteulariy  high  performance  work 
organizattons,". 

E  5     Page  25,  Une  22:  Revise  Sec.  212(g)(2)(AX  k)cal  recruitment  of  employers,  by 
ii^rting  after  "employers":  ",  particularly  high  performance  %w)rk 
organizatk>ns,". 
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It       Program*  ihould  be  for  all  ttadento  and  ihould  piwid#  the  addiHoml  protecttoiu 
and  Mttotancc  that  lome  thidwtto  nttd  to  partictoate  and  mtccttd.  including  In 
non^teadltlowal  carfw. 

High  Khool  docan't  work  for  many  students.  Integratii^  more  employment-rebtcd 
learning  and  ptovlding  an  cxperienH^  actting  for  learning  %ym  not  alone,  be  enough  to  help 
most  students.  In  order  to  create  «  universal  system  of  achool-to-work  opporttmities, 
programs  must  have  an  affirmative  obligation  to  address  the  needs  of  all  youth.  This 
obligation  %vlll  require  special  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  who  have  traditionally  been 
underserved  in  high  quality  programs. 

(1)  Programs  must  meet  the  needs  of  out»of-school  vouA. 

In  luban  areas,  35*55%  of  students  drop  out  of  school  At  a  minimiun,  the  Act  shouki 
require  that  schools  reach  out  to  these  former  students,  and  that  the  community-based 
organizations  that  currently  serve  these  youth  be  included  in  partnerships,  as  well  as 
students  and  parents.  As  in  Goals  2000,  the  deflnitton  of  'all  students'  should  include 
students  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  Further,  the  structure  of  the  partnerships,  the 
flow  of  funds,  and  the  state  level  planning  process  need  to  be  examined  to  avokl  writing  off 
this  Urge  population  of  youth. 

RecommcndaHons 

F.I.     page  7,  line  13:  Revise  Sec  4(2),  definition  of  'all  youth',  by  inserting  after 
"profidency":  "students  who  have  dropjTcd  out  of  school". 

F.Z     Page  9,  line  12:  Revise  Sec  4(8),  definitton  of  partnership',  by  inserting  after 
"agencies,":  "students,  parents,  community-based  organizations  serving  youth". 

F3.     Page  12,  after  line  13:  Revise  Sec.  101,  program  requirements,  to  include: 

"(Sb)  provkle  inf^'miatton  and  outxeach  servkes  to  out-of-school  youth." 


(2)  Programs  mnat  provide  all  ahidenta  with  equal  awesa  and  senrites  needed  to 
participate  ar  .  SMCttd  at  the  hiah  lerels  called  far     thU  Art 

Long  experience  has  proven  that  unlcaa  provisk>n  of  equal  access  and  needed  services 
is  required,  the  students  who  moat  need  school-to-woric  txansitk>n  programs  %vill  be 
effectivdy  excluded  firom  high  quality  programs,  either  through  cxdusk>naiy  enrollment 
criteria,  by  discriminatton,  or  by  absence  of  needed  servkxs.  (Because  of  that  experience,  we 
have,  where  indkated,  adapted  provisk>ns  already  carcfially  dcvek>ped  by  Congress  in  the 
Perkins  Act  to  address  those  problems.] 

Concerning  students  ivith  disabilities.  It  is  important  tyat  we  start  ivith  an  assumptkm 
of  the  same  high  expectations  hekl  for  all  students.  Too  often,  it  Is  assumed  that  students 
ivith  disabilities  are  not  capable,  ivith  supports  and  adaptations,  of  mastering  the  staiKlaids 
expected  for  other  students,  and  this  aiaumptfon  is  often  implicitly  reflected  in  the  students' 
indlvkluaUzcd  educatkm  plans  (lEPs).  When  this  is  assumed,  rather  than  proven  through 
vaUd  procedures.  It  constihitcs  discriminatkm  under  Sec  504  of  the  RehabUitatkm  Act  Thus, 
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we  propoM  below  (propoMd  Og)l  that  the  lEFli  of  <Usabted  students  rc6ect 
expectation*,  and  be  a  plan  to  nmii  thenv  in  the  absence  of  such  vaUd  detennlnations. 
SixiUUriy,  then,  there  shouU  be  an  C)q>eclatkm  that  aU  but  a  vciy  liirt 
with  the  most  leveie  cognithre  disabilities  are/wiU  be  able,  with  necessary  mpffoti  services, 
in  obtaining  a  high  sdwoldi^ikMna.  To  the  extent  that  they  do  not  they  may  receive 
whatever  certificates  sdK>ols  do  issuer  but  we  shouU  not  be  setting  up  a  separate  system 
based  on  limited  expectations  of  disabled  students.' 

RecommendaUons 

FA     Page  7,  lines.  In  Sec  4(2),  revise  the  definition  of  "aU  students  to  make  dear 
that  it  means  aH  not  just  a  representative  san^  (torn  the  various  enumerated 
groups,  by  inserting  "sU"  before  the  second  reference  to  "students". 

F5.     Page  8,  after  line  17:  Revise  Sec  4  by  inserting  the  foUowing  deaiution  of 
"counsding,**  %vhich  builds  on  the  Oveer  AtffnMys  Act  definition:. 

"(4a)  the  term  'counseling'  means  one-on-one  discussions  between 
counseloft  and  students  that  h^  students  resolve  perK>nal  academic,  or 
employment-related  problems  and  that  aid  students  in  developing  career 
options  YfiOx  attention  to  surmounting  gender,  disabiUty,  race,  or 
socioeconomic  impediments  to  career  options." 

F.6.    F^ge  to,  after  line  25:  Revise  Sec  4  by  inserting  the  foUowing  definition: 

"(14a)  the  term  "supplementary  and  support  services"  shall  inchide  but 
not  be  limited  to  diild  carev  transportation,  curriculum  OKxiifications, 
cquipnnent  modifications,  dassroom  modificationSr  supportive  personnel  aitd 
tiwtructional  aids  and  devices.  (fromPeridnsl 

F.7.     Fsgf  12,  after  Une  13:  Revise  Sec  101,  gerteral  program  requirements,  by 
adding:  [(cXO  are  from  Perldnsl 

"Oc)  provfcUi^  aU  students  %vith  equal  access  to  the  fun  lange  of 
programs  dndtHlif^  both  school-  and  work-based  learning  components)  and 
r^ted  •cthrkics  and  to  recruitment,  enrollment  and  placanent  activities. 

*X3d)  asMriiv  that  students  will  not  be  disoimlnated  agaimt  on  the 
basb  of  gender,  ticc>  cthnk%,  dtoabmty,  limited  English  Proficiency, 
cconomk:  disadvantage,  educatkNial  disadvantage 

"(3e)  MSUK  that  tfie  program  will  not  io^MMe  qualUkatkms  or 
picrequisilcs  for  the  program  as  a  «vhole  or  any  component  or  activity  uiUess 
they  are  vaUdalsd  ae  lastrtlil  for  partklpaUon  in  the  program,  and  they 
cannot  be  met  %»ith  the  corieurrsnt  provision  of  services. 

*t30  provide  aU  students  with  the  SMlslance  they  need  (tndjding  the 
kdl  range  of  supplennentary  ai>d  support  services  and  modiflatk>ns)  to 
succeed  in  programs,  iiKhtding  all  cocyonents  and  activities,  in  the  most 
integrated  setttag  possible. 


^ith  this  understandii^  we  support  the  other  recommendatkms  of  the  Coalition  of 
Citizens  with  DlsabUitics  and  titose  of  Tht  Association  for  Persons  v^th  Severe  Kandkaps 
(TASH). 
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"Og)  imtttute  prottdum  to  cnaure  that  th«  indlvkiualizcd  4Klucition 
program  of  etch  ttudcnt  wHh  dtobiliHw  under  mcOoii  6l4(aX5)  of  the 
ImUvidtMb  with  Diubiimct  in  Education  Act  tO^^ 
provide  the  special  ed\K«tk>n  and  rdated  ttrykm  the  student  need*  for 
sMulcry  of  the  same  academic  and  occupational  standaids  appiicaUe  to  other 
students^  unless  it  is  deaiiy  demonstrated^  on  the  basis  of  va&l  pr^^ 
utUized  by  qualified  persora  Icnowkdgeabie  of  the  child's  particiakr  disabUky 
and  spedaHzed  instruction,  rdated  senricesy  and  adaptive  technology,  that, 
with  sudt  wppiemenlal  services  and  reasonabk  accommodation,  the  studeni 
cannot  be  expected  to  master  liilly  those  standards,  in  wMdi  case  the 
individualiied  education  program  will  be  designed  to  help  the  student  master 
those  standards  to  the  maximum  extent  that  the  student  is  aUcT 

"Oh)  comply  with  fodetal  dvU  Hghts  U%vs  rdevant  to  both  the 
educational  and  the  employment  settings." 

FJ.     Page  13:  Revise  the  counsding  provisions  of  Sec  103,  schooHwsed  learning 
component,  as  follows: 

a.  Lincs6^  Replace  subsection  (1)  with:  "in  middle  school  or  as  early  as 
possible,  confidential  career  guidance,  exploration,  and  counsding  in 
order  to  help  all  students  explore  multipie  career  options  and  the 
educational  preparation  necessary  to  pursue  those  options,  including 
assuring  that  all  students  will  receive  exposure  to  high-skill  high-wage 
careers  not  traditional  for  their  gender,  race  or  ethnic>ty;  and  in  tenth 
giadef  confidential  counsding  and  guidance  in  preparation  for  sdecting 
a  career  major;**. 

b.  Page  13,  lines  18-21:  Revise  subsection  (4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  tegulariy  leheduled  quarterly  evaluatlorts  to  identify 
academic  strengtha  arxl  weaknessec  of  students  each  student  and  the 
iteed  for  additional  learning  opportunities  to  master  aaae  the  fu^ 

c.  Page  13,  after  line  21:  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  Secl03: 

"(5)  quarterly  courtsding  sessions  to  hdp  each  studertt  determiiw 
possible  changes  in  interest  or  goals,  to  assist  the  student  to  s%vitch  or 
modify  career  ma)on^  aitd  to  arrange  any  needed  services." 

F.9.     Page  25,  line  8:  Revise  Sec  212(gXlXA),  application  requirements  for 

partnership  granISi,  by  inacrtii^  at  the  end:  "artd  Msurcs  that  each  requirement 
wiUbemei" 


Q>  Th<  Act  shotildinglydaaxplidtri^la  and  safefuards  for  applicants  and 
paitidpanla 

The  safeguards  section  is  vitally  important  and  should  be  expanded  to  ixKlude  these 
expUdt  rights  of  program  appUcants  and  participants.  Additional  safeguards^  an  appeals 
procedure,  and  client  ii>fonnation  and  resource  centers  will  empoiver  consumers  at  the  kxal 
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level  thus  avoiding  ovcndlanot  on  tOfKio%vn  model*  of  agency  ovmight  and  cnfbccement 
The  appcali  and  enforaemcM  procedure  auggettcd  ia  the  one  recommended  by  the  National 
CommMon  on  Chapter  1. 

Rffftmmmdittftni 

F.IO.   Flice  22,  after  line  17:  Reviae  Sec  212(b),  atate  plan,  by  adding: 

*X14)  aeaive  and  deaoibe  how  the  State  will  eaUbUih  an  adminietiativc 
prooeaa  for  the  adjudication  of  complainta  by  parentis  students,  teachen,  and 
other  school  slafl^  or  their  repreaentativca  fair  the  fiiluie  of  a  local  partnership 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  induding  independent  dedskm* 
makers  whoae  sole  responsibility  is  administtativc  adjudication,  effective  notice 
of  the  availability  of  and  technical  assistance  in  using  this  process,  and 
timdines  %vhlch  ensure  expeditious  dediions." 

F.11.   Page  43,  after  Une  ICh  Revise  Sec  504,  ^ledfying  safeguaids,  by  adding: 

*'(8)  AH  youth  %^  apply  ior  or  participate  in  these  programs  and  their 
parents  shall  be  fully  informed,  in  an  undcntandaUe  language  and  form,  of: 

XA)  their  right  to  a  program  which  conforms  to  the 
requirements  of  Tl&a  I  and  n,  inchiding  a  description  of  those 
requirements  and  assurances  made  to  meet  them; 

'XB)  individual  rights  of  appeal  or  complaint,  under  sections 
212(bXl4)  of  this  Act  and  42  VS.C  section  1963; 

'XO  opportunities  for  participation  in  progrun  governance;  and 

"tD)  sources  of  free  or  low-cost  legal  asslslance  in  seddng 
corrections  of  such  violations. 

"(9)  The  tights  granted  and  obligations  set  forth  %vith  re^>ect  to  Sute 
agencies  and  locd  partnership*  in  this  Act  may  be  enforced  by  dvU  actions  in 
appropriate  United  Stales  district  courts  «vithout  regard  to  the  anwunt  in 
controversy  and  in  appropriate  state  and  local  courts  of  general  jurisdiction. 

"(A)  &dMuslioa  of  available  administrative  remedies  is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  the  filing  of  an  action  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and  in  such  drcuoMtanoes 
aa  the  court  may  deem  Just  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  which  advil 
action  under  this  section  has  been  brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
thepiainliffand  may  authorize  the  commencement  of  a  dvil  action 
upon  proper  showing  without  the  payment  of  fees,  oosti^  or  security. 
A  court  oif  a  Stale  or  subdivision  thereof  may  do  likewise  to  the  extent 
not  Inconsistent  %vith  the  law  or  procedures  of  the  State  or  subdivision. 

"(O  The  court  may  grant  relief,  as  it  deems  appropriate,  any 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  temporuy  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  together  with  court  coin$,  induding  expert  tritnass  foes  and 
reasonable  attorney  fees  in  the  case  of  a  prevailing  plaintiff. 

F.12.    Page  34,  after  line  10:  Revise  Title  IV,  National  Prograim,  to  indudr. 
'Sec.  404.  Client  Information  and  resource  centers. 

The  Secretaries  shall  establish,  through  federal  grants,  client 
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InfoitnaHon  and  rcMuice  centen^  with  at  least  one  in  each  state/ 
which- 

"(1)  provide  infonnation,  txalning,  and  assistance  to  students^ 
OM  t-of-scbool-youth,  and  parents  on- 

"(A)  the  range  of  achooMo-woric  opportuniticf,  programs, 
services/  and  resources  available  to  students  and  out-of-school  youth; 

"(B)  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  prognms; 

and 

"(O  how  programs  and  services  are  governed  and  how  learners 
and  paretUs  can  help  make  the  prognms  ivork; 

"(2)  are  governed  by  a  board  with  majority  parent 
representation/  and 

'*(3)  are  modeled  on  the  Parent  Infonnation  and  Resource 
Centers  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  in  Education  Act  [20 
U5.CS  J." 

F.13.    Page  22/ after  line  17:  Revise  Sec.  212(b)/ contents  of  the  state  plaa  by 
inserting  the  foUo%vix^  subsection: 

"(14)  describe  how  the  state  will  provide  a  substantial  role  for  the  Client 
Information  and  Resource  Center  under  Sec  404  of  this  Act  in  the  state-level 
planning  and  decisions  called  lor  the  Act." 

F.14.    Page  13/  after  line  2:  Revise  Sec.  102/  the  work-lMsed  learning  component/  by 
adding  a  key  component  from  the  Career  Pathaoays  Act: 

"(6)  a  formal  training  agreement  between  the  school/  teacher/  student 
empIo3rer/  parents  or  guardian,  and  participating  employees  or  a  uiUon  or 
employee  representative/  outlining  respective  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each 
party  and  detailing  the  work-site  training  plan  for  the  student" 


W  ™ff  afffted  data  should  be  used  to  determine  how  well  propams  are  serviny 
different  populations  of  students  and  to  conduct  local  evaluation  and  Improvement 

The  Act  inchides  a  much-needed  evaluation  component  on  the  national  level  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  piogiaug  are  truly  urUversat  the  evaluation  must 
monitor  and  assess  data  to  determine  how  effectivdy  programs  serve  male  and  female 
indivkluils/  indivkiuals  from  cadt  nui)or  race/iuitional  oi%in  group/  indlvkluals  with 
disabilitica/  and  disadvantaged  Indlvkluals.  This  cvahiatk>n  will  be  impossible  unless 
programs  collect  disaggregated  data  on  sttxlent  progress.  Sudi  data  has  been  notably 
missing  in  vocational  and  job  training  piugiams  and  has  hampered  both  national  evaluations 
and  locil  program  improvement  efforts. 

Disaggregated  data  shouU  also  be  used  for  stakeholders  to  conduct  kxal  program 
cva]uatk>ns  and  to  design  program  improvement  plans.  The  Perkins  Act  currently  requires 
such  evaluations  and  Improvement  processes.  If  students/  parents/  and  staff  analyze 


'  Initial  cost  would  l>e  approximately  $12-15  million/year. 
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disaggre^ted  outcome  data  at  the  local  levd       can  Identily  where  Improvemetits  are 
needed  and  make  them. 

F.15.    Pag»  14,  after  lines  14-17:  ReviM  Sec  104(5),  daU  collection  by  replacing  the 


'*(5Ka)  Each  partnenh^  receiving  a  grant  under  thla  aection  ^.oU  ooUcct 
data  on  progreM  in  adiieving  program  elemental,  inchiding  data  on  student 
achievement  of  (i)  strong  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  ail  aspect  of  the 
industry  they  are  preparing  to  enter  and  (ii)  bask:  and  advanced  competencies 
and  knowledge  in  math,  sdencc,  rcadii^  writing,  and  social  studies,  using 
standaixls  and  measures  devek>ped  under  Sec  402,  where  available.  For  each 
career  major,  Ms  daU  shall  be  disaggregated  by  gender,  by  each  major 
race/national  origin  group,  and  for  individuals  with  disabiUties,  individuals 
%vith  limited  En^Ush  proftdency,  economkraUy  disadvantaged  Indivkluals,  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  Indivkiuals.  It  shall  indude  daU  on  young 
%vomen  and  girls  of  color. 

"(b)  Each  partnership  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  use 
above  data  to  conduct  annual  kxal  e^uatioits,  with  the  participation  of 
teachers  and  parents  and  students  represeitfing  all  groups  included  in  the 
definitk>n  of  'all  students'.  With  this  same  participation,  the  partnership  shall: 
(1)  identify/  and  adopt  strategies  to  overcome,  any  barriers  whkh 

are  resulting  in  lower  rates  of  participation  or  success  In  sdiool-to>work 

programs  for  ir^livkluals  who  are  members  of  special  populations;  and 
<ii)  devdop  and  adopt  strategies  to  improve  the  <)^iality  of  the 

program.* 

F.16.   Page  18,  line  17:  Revise  Sec  202(cKlO),  state  devek}pment  activities,  by 

inserting  after  "dropouts":  "by  gender,  race,  ethnkity,  eooiramic  status,  and 
dlsabUity,  in  a  manner  that  cxamiiMS  the  occupations  attd  postsecondary 
programs  each  population  is  izw  and  the  expeiieiKes  of  women  of  color.** 

F.17.    Page  33,  line  2:  Rev^  Sec  402(b),  national  cvaluatkm,  by  inserting  at  the  end: 
indudii>g  their  efiiccttvcncfls  in  serving  males  and  females,  individuals  of 
different  raccs/natk>nal  origin  groups,  indivkluals  with  disabilities^ 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals,  and  educatk>nally  disadvantaged 
indlvkluaU". 


(5)  Profnuns  need  to  provide  counseling  and  training  for  students  to  enter  non^ 
traditional  csreers.  tof  ether  with  technical  assistance  for  school  staff. 

Oir  history  of  radal  segregation,  of  rigU  gender  roles,  and  of  discriminatk>n  against 
indivkluals  with  disabUities  still  has  an  aU-to-evklent  impact  on  tite  career  "chok^"  of 
minorities,  glils,  and  indivkSuah  with  disabilities.  A  recent  study  by  Wkler  OpportuniUes  for 
Women  found  gender  tracking  patterns  to  be  alive  and  well  In  SdwoHo-Work 
demoiwtratk>ns  sites  funded  by  the  Department  of  labor.  Six  of  fourteen  sius  have  no  or 
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very  lew  feiMk  putidpanu,  and  the  mjority  of  the  gU^^ 
other  trndiikmaiy  female,  Iowtr*w«ge  trade*. 

Excmplaiy  prograina  have  demonatrated  succeMful  atrategk*  for  taldng  down  the 
barriers  to  non-tradltlonal  career  dtoiccft.  For  cxan^kr  couMdli^  for  giria  on  iwiHradttkif^ 
careen  and  staff/worker  training  on  diminating  acxual  hatmrmnt  dramatically  incrcaact  the 
proportion  of  gir^  entering  tiaditionaUy  male,  higher-paying  llddt.  Yet,  thia  couMding  and 
training  rarely  occur  unleaa  qpedAcally  rec|uired.  A»  a  lenilt  girii  have  lo%ver  participation 
and  sucotaa  ratca  in  male^minated,  higher-paying  fldda. 

Thia  ia  a  particular  problem  for  young  laomen  and  giHa  of  color,  who  are  often 
atigmatlzcd  by  both  race-  and  gender-rdated  atereotypea  and  have  even  lem  auoce»  in 
obtaining  higher-paying  yA»  that  traditionally  have  been  dominated  by  malea.  Male  ttudenta 
of  color  are  timilariy  atigmatized  and,  aa  a  rcaull;  have  limited  acccaa  to  hitter-paying 
occupations.  Thu^  it  ia  critical  that  programs  incfaide  effective  counading  for  students^ 
staff  mreive  technical  assistance  on  these  responsibilitiesr  and  that  stale  aex  equity 
coordinators  be  included  in  state  planning.. 

Recommendations 

Note:  See  also  the  recommendation  for  Sec  103(1)  above. 

F.ia    FSsge  Rafter  line  8:  Revise  Sec.  3,  purposes,  by  adding  the  following 
subsection,  and  renumbering  C9)  as  (10): 

"(9)  decraa«e  occtq>ational  segregation  by  eruibling  individuab  to 
prepare  for  careers  not  traditional  for  their  gender  or  rKe." 

F.19.    Page  7:  Revise  Sec  4(2),  the  definition  of  all  students,  as  follows: 

a.  On  line  8:  insert  after  "means":  "male  and  female" 

b.  One  line  13:  ddete"and" 

c       On  line  14:  insert  at  the  end:  "and  studenbi  seeking  to  e>>ter  fields*not 
traditional  for  their  gender." 

F.20.    Ffege  8,  alter  line  25:  Revise  Sec  4  by  adding  the  foUowlng  definition: 

"the  term  'non-traditional  occupatfon'  means  an  occupation  in  which 
less  than  25%  of  the  workforce  is  of  the  population  in  questioa' 

F.21.    page  14,  aft'*r  line  20:  Revise  Sec.  104,  connecting  activities,  by  inserting: 

"(7)  procedures  to  avoid  stereotyping  and  to  ensure  that  studenb  aie 
not  being  disproportionatdy  channelled  into  fower  academk  and  career  goals.** 

F.22.    Page14,line9:  Revise  Sec  104(3),  within  connecting  activities,  by  iiwerting  at 
the  end:  "inchiding  on  counseling  and  training  women,  minorities,  and 
individuals  with  disabilities  for  high-skill,  higlihwage  careers  in  non-traditkmal 
fidds,  and  on  eliminating  sexual  and  racial  harassment  in  the  cUosroom  and 
the  workplace." 

F.23.   Pkge  18,  after  line  4:  Revise  Sec.  202(c),  sUte  development  activities,  by 
inserting  the  following  subsection: 
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"(Sa)  dcvdoping  training  programt  for  tMcheis,  counselors,,  mentors, 
and  otheri  on  couittding  and  training  ivomen,  minorities,  and  individvials 
with  disabUitiea  hr  high-skiU,  high-wage  careers  in  non-traditional  fields,  and 
on  eliminating  texual  and  radal  harassment  in  tiie  classroom  and  the 
workplace.** 

F.24.   a.       Fbge  16,  line  6:  Sec  202(bK2)/ insert state  sex  equity  coordinator 

after  **post9econdaTy  education", 
b.       Page  20,  line  5:  Sec  212(bX3),  insert  ^he  sUte  sex  equity  coordinator 

after  "postsecondary  educatton**. 
c       Page  33,  line  9:  Sec  403(a),  insert  "sUte  sex  equity  coordinators"  after 

estates. 

FJ2S.   Page  21:  Revise  Sec  21 2(bX8),  sUte  plan  provisions,  as  follows: 

a.  On  line  18:  Insert  afteir  "women**:  "ethnic  minority  students,  low 
achicvii^  students,  low-income  studenis,  students  with  disabilities, 
limited  &iglish  proficient  students,  and  out-of-school  youth". 

b.  On  line  21:  Substitute  "they"  for  "women". 

Delete  Sec  212(9),  which  is  thus  indtided  in  the  stronger  provisions  of  Sec 
212(8). 

F.26.    Page  33,  Une  23:  Revise  Sec  403(b)(1)(BX  on  federal  technical  assistance,  by 
inserting  at  the  end:  particularly  those  individuals  txaditlonaUy 
overrepresented  in  low-wage,  low-skill  tralrUng,  including  wonnerw  minorities, 
disadvar\(aged  youth,  individuals  with  limited  En^ish  profiderKy.  aivl 
individuals  with  disabilities." 


The  Act  Should  Avoid  a  Counterproductive,  Danyerous  Approach  to  Waiver  oi 
Federal  RefluIieieBta 

The  Act  provldca  for  blanket  waiver  authority  from  the  requirennents  of  major 
portions  of  fcdoal  law,  induding  Chapter  1  and  the  Perkins  Act  Congress  has  imposed  oiUy 
those  requiremcnta  that  It  has  found  necessary  to  cany  out  its  intent  If  there  are  problenns 
with  any  cf  tiKwe  requirements,  the  process  for  change  should  be  review  of  additional 
legislative  action  by  Congrcas,  nther  than  haviryg  an  administrative  action  override  the  will 
of  Congress.  (Similarly,  the  pioceaa  for  revising  duly  promulgated  regulations  shouU  be 
foUowcd  in  the  csae  of  problems  with  those  repilations.)  Congress  is  ful'y  capable  of  %vriting 
in  prwiasly  the  degree  ol  flexibility  it  wants. 

A  k>ok  at  both  Chapter  1  artd  vocational  eduation  illuminates  the  flaws  in  the  waiver 
approach  In  the  case  of  the  Perkiitt  Act,  Congress  in  1990  instituted  major  reforms.  What 
provisk>ra  of  the  new  law  need  to  be  %vaived7  Ur>der  the  proposed  language.  State  or  local 
agenckt  could  seek  waivers,  for  example,  of  important  requirements  to  Integrate  academk: 
and  vocational  education,  to  evaluate  how  well  progranns  are  providing  students  with  all 
aspects  of  the  industry,  or  to  provkle  special  populatk>ns  with  equal  access  and  receded 
supptenncntary  services. 
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The  proMcms  aie  even  mc.c  egresious  in  permitting  %vaiver  of  Chapter  1  or  indeed 
any  p«rt9  of  ESEA.  Cbngrctt  it  about  to  rewrite  Chapter  1  and  the  ic«t  of  ESEA.  It  will  craft 
a  new  stnKtture  and  new  requireonet it*,  presumably  in  order  to  further  goals  vety  similar  to 
those  in  thb  Act.  By  enacting  this  waiver  authority  now,  we  would  be  asking  Cbngress  to 
permit  waiver  in  advance  of  the  very  requirements  it  will  later  determine  are  critical  to 
carrying  out  the  aims  of  the  new  Act 

The  rationale  for  thb  dangerous  approach  Is  seriotisly  flawed.  Most  of  the  provisions 
which  prograntf  point  to  as  obstructing  progress  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  state 
requirements/  not  federal.  Some  of  the  most  comnvoiUy  noted  barriers  are  state  provisions 
that  vocational  education  students  must  spend  half  the  day,  or  another  amount  of  time,  in 
vocational  education.  This  restricts  efforts  at  integration  and  flexible  scheduling. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  waiver  provision,  which  only  add  to  the  problem. 
First,  in  Sec  502(aXlXA)  and  503(a)(1)(A),  the  orJy  standard  is  a  finding  that  the  requirement 
impedes  the  State  or  local  ability  to  carry  out  an  improvement  plan.  The  purposes  served  by 
the  requirement  are  not  even  taken  into  account 

Second,  the  prtxress  for  granting  the  waiver  Is  flawed.  While  there  is  opportunity  for 
LEA  comment  on  State  waiver  requests  (but  only  if  It  is  a  Sute-wide  waiver),  there  is  no 
opportanlty  for  parents,  students,  their  representatives,  advocacy  and  dvil  rights 
organizations  to  be  informed  of  the  proposed  %vaiver  aiKl  to  comment  and  have  their  views 
taken  into  account 

Third,  there  are  rK>  exemptions  for  provisions  relating  to  access,  rwn-disoimiration, 
and  sapplemenul  servk»  by  students  from  various  groups,  or  rebting  to  shxleiit  or  worker 
rights  and  infonnatk)n  about  those  rights,  or  for  provisions  that  relate  to  the  overriding 
purpose*  of  the  fMleral  legislation  at  issue. 

Fourth,  some  of  the  provisions  whkh  could  be  waived  were  enacted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  coordiratkm.  Sec  142(b)  of  JTPA,  for  instance,  exempts  payment  of 
work  experience  from  vwlfare  benefit  determinationa.  In  order  to  allow  low-Income 
Individuals  to  partkipate  in  pakS  %vork-b«sed  learning.  Waiving  this  provision  would 
exdude  low-Income  students  from  paitldpating  in  programs. 

While  the  whole  ivalver  section  is  seriously  flawed  as  written,  if  It  is  retalr>ed,  the 
amendments  below  are  needed  to  minlnUze  the  hana 

Recommendations 

G.I  JL  Page  34-38.  Strike  "sUtutory  and",  ''statutory  or^,  laws  or"  from: 


Sec.  501  {tiUe] 
Scc50lCa) 
Sec.  501(c) 
SeL'.502{Htle] 
Sec.  502(c) 
Sec.  503  [Htle] 
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bw  P»ge  34,  line  U  In  Sec  50lCb),  change  law"  to  •^negulattom". 

c  VMge  35,  line  IZ  In  Sec  502(aXl),  Inaert  "a  regulatkm  undet^  before 

"any  sUtute"  and  delete  "or  of  the  regulation*  issued  under  auch 
aMute". 

C.Z    Page  35,  Hne  la.  In  Sec  502(aXl)(A).  Before  the  aeml-colon,  insert and  that 
the  underiyii^  purpose  of  the  lequirement  being  %vaived  will  continue  to  be 
met". 

G3.    Page  36,  alter  Une  5.  In  Sec.  502(aKl),  insert  new  paragraphs: 

"(D)  the  educational  agency  seeking  the  waiver  shaU  provide  to  the 
Secretary  documentation  of  the  necessity  for  the  %vaiver,  inch>ding- 

(i)      the  specific  requirement  that  will  be  waived; 

(U      the  spedfk:  positive  outcomes  expected  from  the  waiver, 

(iU)  speciBc  evidcaice  documenting  why  those  outcomes  cannot  be 
achieved  vvMIe  complying  with  the  requirement.  Including  any  steps  which  the 
educational  agency  has  taken  to  do  so,  and  the  results  of  that  effort; 

Ov)  the  numbers  and  type*  of  student*  to  be  impacted  by  the  waiver; 

(v)  if  the  %valver  i*  granted,  how  the  educattonal  agency  wUl  continue 
to  effectuate  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  requirement; 

(vl)  the  procc**  whkh  will  be  used  to  monitor,  on  a  quarteiiy  basis,  the 
progress  in  imj^ementing  the  waiver; 

(vii)  audi  other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

G.4.    Page  36,  after  Une  5.  In  Sec.  502Ca),  insert  the  following  new  parsgraph  (and 
renuihber): 

"(2)  Prior  to  granting  any  waiver,  the  Secretary  shali- 

(A)  ensure  that  •tudentt^  parents,  advocacy  and  dvil  right*  grol^>s, 

{and  the  Client  Information  and  Training  Center  under  Sec  _I  )  have  been 

piovkied  with  full,  timdy,  and  comprehensible  rtotice  of  the  proposed  waiver, 
and  r^Li  adeqfuate  opportunity  to  submit  written  and  oral  comments,  with 

par  k»lar  attention  to  ennuir^  that  those  student*  and  parent*  who  are 
economkaUy  dtedvantag^  Umited-EngUsh-proflcicnt  or  have  disabilities  are 
affoided  a  fiiD  opportunity  to  participate; 

(B)  review  audi  comment*." 

CS.    Page  36,  after  ttne  13.  In  Sec  502(a),  add  a  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  TheSeoetary'*  decision  shalW 

(A)  include  the  reasons  for  granting  or  denying  the  waiver,  induding  a 
respoitse  to  any  communts; 

(B)  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register;  «nd 

(O  be  disseminated  by  the  educational  agency  seeking  the  waiver  to 
interested  paitSca,  Induding  educators,  parents,  students,  advocacy  and  dvil 
right*  organKatloM^  other  interested  partK*,  and  the  pubUc** 

G.6.    Pkge  36>37,  liM*  16-18  and  7-8.  In  Sec  502(b),  strike  paragraphs  (1)  and  (6). 
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G.7.  '   te.  502(c).  l»Jtp\»ct  Unct  10-12  with  the  foUowing: 

*'Edu.  -  may  not  grant  any  waiver: 

u)  which  would  be  incoMMcnt  with  the  proviriona  of  the  applicable 

Act; 

(2)  Y^-hich  would  result  in  material  impainnent  d  any  ttahitory  or 
ieg;uIatory  righta  or  benelita  ol  any  student*;  or 

(3)  ol  any  requirement  of  the  progranw  listed  in  subsection  ^)  letoting 

to-" 

Then,  on  page  37*38,  Uncs  13-23  and  1-5,  change  (1)  through  (9)  to  (A)  through 

0). 

G.8.    Page  38,  after  line  5,  In  Sec  502(c),  insert  a  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  access,  non-aisoimination,  and  services  to  meet  tpedal  iMeds  of 
students,  indudii^  students  who  are  economically  or  educationally 
disadvantaged,  are  limited-English-pfoacient,  have  disabilities,  are  members  of 
racial  or  ethnic  minorities,  and  males  and  females. 

G.9.    Page  38,  after  line  15.  In  Sec  502,  add  a  paragraph  limiting  the  number  of 
SUtcs  and  localities  which  may  receive  waivers.  (Various  waiver  bills 
proposed  in  both  Houms  by  both  parties  in  the  last  two  years  have  set  various 
numerical  limits.] 

G.10.  Page  38,  after  line  15.  In  Sec.  502,  add  a  paragraph  providing  for  independent 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  this  section,  including  a  focus  on  both  whether  the 
waivers  produced  the  desired  positive  outcomes  and  whether  there  were 
negative  consequences  for  any  students  resulting  from  the  waiver  of 
requirements. 

G.11.  Make  changes  in  Sec  503,  Ibr  DoL  pragrsw^  parallel  to  tihosc  in  GX-10. 
above.  In  addition: 

G.12.  Page  38,  line  7,  and  page  41,  line  10:  Revise  Sec  502(d)  and  Sec  503(d)  by 
substihiting  "aiwuaUy"  for  "periodically". 

G.13.  P^ges  40,  lines       Revise  Sec  503(b)(1),  included  tobor  programs,  by  deleting 
"and  section  142  (benefits)" 

G.14.  Page  40,  lines  3:  Revise  Sec  503(bXl)  by  inserting  after  "141(c)":  "section 
141(a),  section  141(dX2)". 

G.15.  Page  40,  line  6:  Revise  Sec  503(b)<2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon: 
"eMept  that  section  l23(cX3)  ahaU  not  be  waived." 

G.16.  Page  41,  after  line  8:  Revise  Sec.  503(c)  by  adding  a  new  subsection: 
"(7)  non-traditional  training  and  placement  for  females." 
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As  local  fclM)ol-^tMd  manafcnmtt  itfornn*  dc^^ 
bcMlIt  from  partkipctofy  governance  From  the  dient  penpective,  itucknti  parent,  and 
community  invotvfmcnt  in  dcdiionHnaklng  increaM*  accountability  and  the  rciporalvenew 
of  progxwmlodkntncada.  I¥om  the  provider  pcrapectivc,  staff  benefK  6om  parei^ 
knowladge  of  their  cNldraiv  6ocn  dient  knowledge  of  the  commuitity^  and  from  the 
lACiMMd  itudcnt  engagement  that  comca  %vtth  having  a  role  in  dedaionHonaldng    aa  %veU  as 
from  incr<aatd  community  attppott  in  the  tax  and  budget  battle  Ihe  bottom  Itae^  though,  it 
that  atudenla.  Mr  famiUaar  and  their  communltiei^  have  a  right  to  paitidpate  in  the 
dedaAona  that  will  determine  their  career  oppoitunitict,  not  to  mention  how  their  tax  doUara 
aieapcnt 

The  Act  containa  important  provisiona  for  "active  and  continued"  student  and  parent 
Involvement  at  the  state  levd.  These  pcovisionft  should  be  atrengtheofd  so  that  states  cannot 
chooae  to  exclude  theae  stakeholdeis.  In  addition^  more  spedfk:  requirements  for 
Involvement  in  local  governance  and  federal  standards-setting  are  necessary  complements  to 
those  provisions. 

H.I.    Page  9,  line  5:  Revise  Sec  KS),  deflnilion  of  'paitnenhip',  by  inserting  after 
"agencies^":  "students,  parents^  comnumity-bued  organizations  serving  youth". 

H.2.    Page  12,  after  line  13:  Revise  Sac.  101^  program  requlrentents,  by  adding  the 
foUowing  subsection: 

"VIO  be  governed  by  a  paitidpatoty  process  In  whidt  students,  parents, 
tcnchers,  wrorfeers^  and  community  membos  partidpate  fully  in  all 
progranunatic  dedatona  -  Indud^  development  oif  student  outcome 
standards  and  each  signiAcart  «sped  of  program  development 
in^>lemenlaliocw  and  evaluation.  All  members  of  these  constituectdes  shall 
have  aoocsa  to  thia  prxxass^  indudlng  the  information  and  assistance  they  need 
to  effectively  participate.'* 

113.    Page  16,  Unes  13-14:  Revise  Sec.  202(bK3),  state  development  grants,  by 
removing  "oUicr  imcrsatad  parties  such  as". 

R4.    PageaO.Unell:  Revise  Sec  2l2(bK4),  state  Implementation  grants,  by 
removing  "other  interested  parties  such  aT. 

H$.    Page  31«  line  24:  Revise  Sec  402(a)«  reganling  performance  standards,  by 
Inserting  afte  "establiah":  "« with  the  strong  and  ir\formed  partklpation  of 
students^  parents,  teachers,  and  community  members,". 
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i,       Ftrtnuhipc  n— d  to  Intludt  all  of  th€  aytntit/otynto^Hotf  that  itnre  in*  and 
out.otf>achool  youth,  and  ahould  not  nauin  the  creatkm  of  atparate  fntttif. 

A  unlvenal  sy«tcm  must  addrese  the  needs  of  out-of-school  youth.  Hig^  school 
dropout  ntct  range  from  35  •  55%  in  uittn  sdKwls.  These  you^  are  cunently  served 
mostly  by  community 4»sed  orsinizations  and  correctional  institutions.  The  community- 
baaed  organiiatlona  that  have  the  expertiat,  stiuctuxcs,  and  history  of  serving  these  youth 
must  be  recognized  as  vital  members  of  partnerships.  Furthermore^  recent  research  on 
school-industry  relationships  in  three  mid-West  cities  has  concluded  that  community-based 
organizations  perform  critical  communication,  service  and  coordination  functions. 

The  definition  of  partnership  seems  to  require  the  creation  of  a  separate  *local  entth/* 
to  which  various  constituencies  send  representatives,  and  which  then  has  independent 
decision-making  authority.  Not  orly  would  this  make  many  institutions  reluctant  to  l>ecome 
partners,  but  it  woukl  add  an  unncOk.^sary  bureaucracy.  In  some  settings,  a  separate 
ixrtmnediary  will  be  ncccasaxy,  but  in  otivers,  partners  may  choose  ~  and  should  be  free  to 
choose  -  to  operate  the  program  on  a  collaborative  basis  %vithout  the  expense  of  a  separate 
entity.  Piuiners  couU  then  designate  an  intermediary  agency  for  coordirtation,  but  decision- 
making would  be  by  the  partners  %vith  the  participatory  governance  structure  outlined  in  the 
program  components  section.  In  either  case,  students  and  parents,  as  those  with  the  most  at 
stake,  should  be  represented. 

Recommendation 

1.1.  Page  9:  Revise  Sec  4(8),  definition  of 'partnership',  as  follows: 

a.  On  line  1:  Substitute  "collaboration"  for  "entity". 

b.  On  line  5:  Insert  after  "agendes,":  "stxadents,  parents,  communlty-lttsed 
organizatioiu  serving  youth". 

1.2.  Page  25,  after  line  15:  Revise  Sec.  212(g),  applications  for  sUte  subgrants  to 
partnerships,  by  inserting  a  new  subsection: 

**(£)  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be  accountable  for  funds 
under  this  section". 
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VUkML 

EUgibility  for  grant*,  allowable  expense*,  and  critefia  for  coo^>etitive  grants  should 
reflect  the  programmatic  vision  of  the  Act 

J.l.     Pagel9,Hne7:  Revise  Sec  2l2(am  state  implementation  giants,  by  Inserting 
alter  "provided  in":  Title  I  and". 

1.2.     Page  21,  line  16:  Revise  Sec  212(b)(7),  sUte  implementation  grants,  by 
imerting  after  "progzair^".  "»h^  meet  the  requirements  of  Utie  T. 

J3.     Page  22,  after  Une  17:  Revise  Sec.  212(b),  on  state  plans,  by  adding  a  new 
subsection: 

*<1S)  describe  how  the  State  %viU  carry  out  implementation  activities, 
iiKhiding  the  timetable  for  activities,  the  staff  responsible  for  caitying  them 
out,  funds  that  will  be  used,  and  specific  targeted  participants  for  tedmlcal 
assistance." 

|.4.     Page  25,  after  line  21:  Revise  Sec.  21 2(g)<2),  allowable  activities  for 
partnerships,  by  inserting  as  the  leading  activity: 

"(A)  designing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  the  school-to-work 
program,  including  all  general  requirements  aivl  program  components/". 

JS.     Page  32,  Uiw  21:  Revise  Sec  402(a)(5),  regarding  performaiKe  standards,  by 
inserting  at  the  tnd:  ",  particularly  h^  performaitce  work  orgarOzations". 

J.6.     page  29,  line  5t  Revise  Sec  302(c)(1),  applications  for  federal  partnership 

grants,  by  inserting  at  the  end:  ",  including  how  it  will  implement  all  of  the 
requirements  of  Title  L** 

J.7.     Page  31:  Revise  Sec  303,  program  grants  in  high  poverty  areas,  by  inserting 
the  following  subsectk>iu: 
a.  After  line  7:  Insert  the  following  subsection: 


*(e}  appIication.-A  partnership  that  seeks  a  high  poverty  area 
program  grant  shall  r;ibmit  an  applicfttk>n  that  describes  how  it  meets 
all  of  the  rec^uirements  of  Title  T. 
b.      On  line  2:  Revise  Sec  303(c),  aUowable  activities,  by  irtterting  after 
"employment":  '*devek>ping  linkages  between  student  experiential 
learning  and  community  development  activities  and  institutions". 
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JOBN  S.  JACOB 

PMSZOENT  AND  CBZSF  EXECUTIVE  OPPZCER 
NATZOMAL  UKBAN  LEAGUE,  INC. 

BEPOlUB  THE 

BOUSE  COKMZTTEE  ON  EDUCATZON  AND  lABOR 
UNDER  TBE  AUSFZCES  OP 

TBE  SUBCOmZTTBE  ON  lABOR-HANAGEMENT  RBLATZONS 


TBE  SCBOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNZTZES  ACT  OP  1993 
OCTOBER  20,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  National  Urban  League  (NUL),  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
this  statement  for  the  record  concerning  the  School~to~Work 
Opportunities  Act  of  1993  (H.R.2884). 

Pounded  in  1910,  the  National  Urban  League  is  a 
nonprofit  community-based  social  service  and  civil  rights 
organization  headquartered  in  New  York  City,  with  113  local 
affiliates  in  34  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
mission  of  the  Urban  League  is  to  assist  African  Americans  in 
the  achievement  of  social  and  economic  equality. 

Since  its  founding,  the  National  Urban  League  has  been  a 
prime  participant  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  In  pursuing 
solutions  to  the  problems  that  impact  our  communities,  the 
Urban  League  has  placed  primary  emphasis  at  the  national 
level  on  policy  and  program  initiatives  that  deal  with 
education  and  career  development,  and  employment  and  job 
training. 

Meeting  The  Challenge  Of  Global  Economic  competition 

The  National  Urban  League  believes  that  all  of  our 
Nation's  citizens  must  be  prepared  for  a  21st  Century 
workforce,  and  that  the  current  challenges  of  a  global 
economy  call  for  strategic  investments  in  our  human  resources 
and  physical  infrastructure.  To  this  end,  the  League  launched 
its  Marshall  Plan  for  America  in  1991.  Included  in  the 
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proposals  pertaining  to  education  and  job  training,  our 
Marshall  Plan  calls  for  Moption  of  the  recommendations  by 
tht  Coaaisslon  on  th«  Skills  of  the  Aaerican  Workforce 
outlined  in  its  1990  Report,  "America's  Choice:  High  Skills 
or  LOW  Wages  I I  was  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  that 
Commission,  which  was  chaired  by  Ira  Magaziner  and  co-chaired 
by  William  Brock  and  Ray  Marshall. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  have 
contributed  to  the  groundwork  for  the  Administration's 
examination  of  our  national  policies  on  how  we  prepare  youth 
and  adults  to  effectively  compete  in  a  global  economy. 

Inve»tinq  In  Our  Youth 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  transition  our  nation's 
youth  from  the  academic  to  the  world  of  work  represents  one 
key  component  in  this  renewed  national  drive  towards 
upgrading  the  skills  of  the  American  workforce.  By 
introducing  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993 
(H.R.2884),  the  Administration  has  set  the  process  in  motion. 

The  National  Urban  League  supports  this  bill  as  a 
progressive  measure  to  train  all  of  America's  youth  for  a 
high-skill,  high-wage  job  market.  We  are  pleased  that 
H.R.2884  views  the  school-to-work  concept  not  as  a  limited 
"tracking  system**  for  non-college  bound  youth,  but  rather  as 
a  means  for  placing  an  youth  on  a  "career"  path  with 
linkages  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  education.  This 
is  especially  critical  for  African-American  youth.  For 
example,  according  to  the  National  Urban  League's  State  of 
Black  America  1993  report,  much  concern  exists  in  the  manner 
in  which  African-American  children  are  treated  by  the  public 
institutions  charged  with  promoting  their  development.  The 
report  states  that  far  too  many  of  our  youth  receive  highly 
negative  messages  in  school,  the  most  vital  development 
institution  outside  tl^  family.  African-American  students, 
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for  •xample,  are  disproportionately  placed  in  lower  academic 
tracks  where  they  have  limited  experience  with  tasks 
involving  critical  and  analytic  thinking  skills,  and  many 
remain  in  low  track  placements  throughout  their  school 
career . 

It  must  also  be  noted  that,  according  to  the  State  of 
Black  America  1992,  a  major  determinant  of  college  enrollment 
and  graduation  of  African  Americans  is  the  availability  of 
financial  aid.  indeed,  with  a  1992  poverty  rate  of  33%  among 
African  Americans,  access  to  higher  education  for  one-third 
of  our  population  is  truly  limited.  The  combination  of  lower 
expectations  in  the  public  school  system  and  a  lack  of 
financial  nccets  to  postsecondary  education  places 
African-American  youth  in  an  unjust  playing  field  in  the 
pursuit  of  high-skill,  high-wage  careers.  The 
Administration's  bill  must  insure  that  its  vision  of  a  career 
path  for  all  of  America's  youth  will  in  fact  become  a 
reality. 

Reaching  Out-Of-School  Youth 

One  of  the  key  recommenda'';ions  from  the  Commission  bn 
the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  pertained  to  addressing 
the  needs  of  students  who  drop  out  of  school.  Indeed,  the 
report  stated  that  "turning  our  backs  on  those  dropouts,  as 
we  do  now,  is  tantamount  to  turning  our  backs  on  our  future 
workforce.**  A  national  school-to-work  transition  program  must 
therefore  make  a  compelling  difference  in  the  lives  of 
out-of-school  youth. 

African-American  youth  are  disproportionately 
represented  in  the  dropout  population.  The  Department  of 
Education's  recent  report  on  dropout  rates  in  the  U.S. 
informs  that  in  1992,  about  3.4  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  ages  16  through  24  were  high  school  dropouts, 
representing  approximately  11%  of  all  persons  in  this  age 
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was  13.7%,  compared  with  7.7%  for  whites.  And  according  to 
the  skills  Coawission  report,  the  dropout  rate  can  reach  as 
high  as  50%  in  many  of  our  inner  cities. 

in  addition  to  being  disproportionately  represented 
among  school  dropouts,  African-American  teenagers  continue  to 
be  hard  hit  by  joblessness.  The  official  unemployment  rate 
for  black  teenagers  is  over  40%  or  two-and-a-half  times  the 
rate  for  white  teenagers.  According  to  the  National  Urban 
League's  Hidden  Unemployment  Index  (HUI),  however, 
approximately  two-thirds  (60.5%)  of  all  black  teenagers  were 
jobless  during  the  same  period  (the  League's  HUI  factors  in 
discouraged  and  involuntary  part-time  workers). 

Therefore,  we  at  the  National  Urban  League  are 
encouraged  that  the  School-to-Mork  Opportunities  Act  of  1993 
provides  opportunity  for  states  and  local  partnerships  to 
design  and  implement  school-to-work  programs  for 
out-of-school  youth.  However,  to  assure  that  this  population 
is  effectively  served,  additional  language  is  required  in  the 
legislation  to  establish  a  firm  commitment  throughout  the 
bill  to  out-of-school  youth.  It  is  critical  to  insure  that 
out-of-school  youth  are  counted  when  states  set  out  to 
-determine  the  number  of  projected  program  participants"  when 
applying  for  implementation  grant  funds. 

The  League  is  also  pleased  to  see  that  some  recognition 
is  given  to  the  need  for  including  community-based 
organisations  in  "the  active  and  continued  participation  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  the  statewide  school-to-Work 
opportunities  system..."  Community-based  organizations  serve 
as  critical  links  for  reaching  out-of-school  youth.  To  insure 
their  inclusion  at  critical  points  in  the  school-to-work 
system,  language  pertaining  to  community-based  organizations 
must  require  their  inclusion  as  partners  in  a  consistent 
manner  throughout  the  legislation. 
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jR»co—nd>tion« 

To  strengthen  H.R.2884's  capacity  to  reach  out-of-school 
youth  the  National  Urban  League  sakes  the  following  specific 
re  come  ndat  ions  detailed  on  pages  7-9  of  this  statement. 

o  We  b^ilieve  that  incorporation  of  the  recoutendations 
will  provide  out-of-school  youth  with  the  saae 
opportunity  as  in-school  youth  to  participate  in  a 
school-to-work  system  that  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  life  of  poverty  and  one  of  productive 
economic  independence. 

o  The  recommendations  also  strengthen  the  need  for 

including  community-based  organizations  as  partners  in 
preparing  out-of-school  youth  for  high-skill,  high-wage 
jobs. 

The  National  Urban  League  further  recommends  that  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  bring  synergy  to  all  the 
programs  that  currently  serve  out-of-school  youth.  It  is 
critical  that  the  investment  made  In  preparing  out-of-school 
youth  meets  the  same  academic  and  occupational  skills 
standards  that  will  be  established  for  in-school  youth.  This 
includes  such  programs  as  JTPA,  Job  Corps,  JOBS,  Youthbuild, 
etc.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  if  America  invests  in  all 
its  youth,  and  believes  that  they  can  all  achieve  to  a  high 
quality  standard,  they  in  fact  will  meet  that  standard. 
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Wtional  Urban  League  R^co—endatloni  For  The  School-To-Work 
Opportuniti>»  Act  Of  1993  (H,R,2884) 


8KC.2.  rZNDZMGS 

*  HPt  RacoiMf  nds?  A  statement  aust  be  included  about  the 
number  of  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  who  are 
therefore  doubly  unprepared  for  the  demands  of  a  21st 
century  labor  market.  Suggested  language,  drawn  from  the 
just  released  Department  of  Education  report  on  1992 
dropout  rates,  could  be  inserted  as  follows: 

lp.3,  line  a,  (2))  "In  1992  approximately  3.4  million 
persons  in  the  United  States  ages  16  through  24  had  not 
completed  high  school  and  were  not  currently  enrolled  in 
school.  This  represented  about  11.0  percent  of  all  persons 
in  this  age  group.  These  young  persons  are  doubly 
unprepared  for  the  demands  of  a  21st  century  workforce;" 


SEC. 3. PURPOSE 

*  NUL  Recommends; 

-  Page  4,  line  20,  add  after  "...offer  young  Americans," 
both  in-and-out  of  school . . . 

-  Page  5,  line  13,  change  "community  groups"  to 
community-basod  organizations. 

-  Page  5,  line  16,  change  "help  students"  to  help  all 
youth . 

-  Page  5,  line  21,  after  "business  education  compacts"  add 
and  out-of-school  programs  that  meet  local  or  state 
certification  requirements. 

~  Page  6,  lines  4-8  should  be  re-worked  "iio  read  as  follows 
provide  aggressive  outreach  to  especially  low-achieving 
youth  and  to  those  who  drop  out  of  school,  to  stay  in 
school  or  return  to  a  classroom  setting,  and  provide 
incentives  to  succeed  by  providing  enriched  learning 
experiences  and  training  assistance  to  secure  high-^kill, 
high-wage  employment; 


SEC.4.DBPZNZTZ0NS 
*  NUL  Recommends: 

-  Page  7,  line  10,  after  "including"  add  out-of-school 
youth. 

-  Page  8,  line  9,  add  after  "secondary  school,"  or 
alternative  secondary  level  certification  program  such  as 
GBP. 

-  Page  8,  lines  11-12,  add  after  "results  in  the  award  of 
high  school  diploma"  or  the  equivalent. 

-  Page  9,  lines  1-12,  should  provide  for  a  stronger 
assurance  that  community-based  and  parent  organizations 
will  be  included  in  the  partnership.  Instead  of  "may 
include"  on  line  8,  change  to  shall  include. 
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TITLE  X  -  BASIC  PKOGSMI  COMPONENTS 

*  NUt  K^co— nd»: 

"  Page  13,  lines  1,  17  and  19,  change  "$tudent(s)"  to 
•chool-aqe  youth. 

-  Page  13,  lines  10-12  should  be  changed  to  read  as 
follows:  outreach  to  all  school-age  youth  to  assist  in 
initial  selection  of  a  career  aajor  at  the  ninth  grade,  but 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  grade" 

-  Page  13,  SEC.104.  Connecting  Activities  Component. 
Clarification  is  needed  on  who  will  provide  these 
"connecting  activities*  and  the    need  to  insure  that  such 
Individuals  are  qualified  to  provide  these  critical  linking 
services^ 


TITLE  II  -  STATE  DBVKU>PHENT  GRANTS 
*  NUL  RecoMiends; 

-  Page  17,  line  16,  change  "other  cosununity  organizations" 
to  other  coMiunity-based  organizations. 

-  Page  18,  line  11 #  needs  clarification  as  to  what  is  aeant 
by  "designing  challenging  curricula." 

-  Page  18,  lines  15-17,  need  clarification;  Is  it  the 
intent  to  analyse  the  post  high  school  employment 
experiences  of  recent  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts 
who  have  gone  through  a  school-to-work  program  under  this 
Act,  or  not,  or  both? 


TITLE  II  -  STATE  HtPLEHENTATION  GKANTS 

*  NOL  Reco— nds: 

-  Page  23,  line  24,  add  after  "labor  organisations," 
community-based  organisations.  (NOTE:  Community-based 
organisations  are  critical  for  outreach  ^.o  especially 
out-of-school  youtb. | 

-  Page  24,  after  line  11,  add  new  provision  (7)  providing 
for  outreach  to  out-of-school  youth.  Suggested  language 
C9uld  be  as  follows: 

'conducting  outreach  activities  to  out-of-school  youth  to 
insure  every  effort  is  Mde  to  bring  such  youth  into  a 
school-to-work  transition  program;  and** 

TITLE  II  -  STATE  SUBGEANT8  TO  PARTNERSHIPS 

*  NUL  Recommends; 

-  Page  25,  line  13,  change  "all  students"  to  all  youth, 
both  in-and-out  of  school. 

-  Page  26,  line  8,  change  "students"  to  school-age  youth. 

-  Page  27,  lines  6-9  include  among  allowable  activities  for 
state  subgrants  to  partnerships  "...integrating  work-based 
and  school-based  learning  into  existing  job  training 
programs  for  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school..." 

This  provision  raises  serious  questions  as  to  why 
out-of-school  youth  are  being  treated  differently  by 
channelling  them  into  existing  job  training  programs  for 
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youth,  when  this  existing  systen  has  been  neither  funded 
nor  upgraded  to  neet  the  enriched  acadeaic  and  occupational 
tkiX It  goals  of  this  School-to-Work  bill.  The  status  of  the 
current  system  of  job  training  for  out-of-school  youth  has 
special  iaplications  for  minority  male  school  dropouts  who 
are  not  being  adequately  served  by  this  system. 

TZTLS  XV  -  NATIONAL  PROGRAHS 

*  HUL  Recommends: 

-  Page  33,  line  10,  change  "community  organizaticis"  to 
community-based  organizations. 

-  Page  33,  sec. 403.  Training  and  Technical  Assistance:  this 
section  should  include  a  provision  for  identifying  and 
disseminating  information  on  existing  model  programs  that 
have  been  successful  in  transitioning  school-age  youth,  and 
particularly  out-of-school  youth,  from  -school  to  work. 
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H.R.  2884,  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROPOSAL 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC, 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9  a.m..  Room  2175,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dale  E.  Kildee  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Kildee,  Martinez,  Sawyer, 
Roemer,  Green,  Woolsey,  Strickland,  Goodling,  Roukema,  Gtmder- 
son,  Barrett,  Hoekstra,  McKeon,  Miller. 
Also  present:  Representatives  Castle  and  Mazzoli. 
Staff  present:  Susan  Wilhelm,  staff  director;  Omer  Waddles,  staff 
director  for  the  Subconunittee  on  Postsecondary  Education;  Colleen 
McGinnis,  legislative  associate;  Tom  Kelley,  legislative  aide;  June 
Harris,  legislative  aide;  and  Mary  Gardner,  minority  legislative 
aide. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Let  the  record  show  that  preceding  my  statement 
Mr.  Mazzoli  made  a  statement  and  that  will  be  included  in  the 
record.. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzou,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
THE  State  of  Kentucky 

Mr  Chainnan: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  everyone  this  morning  for  the  commits 
tee's  hearing  on  H.R.  2884,  the  SchooI-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  I  am  honowd  to 
jom  more  than  60  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsonng  this  important  initiative,  and 
I  commend  you  for  convening  this  hearing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  two  of  my  constituents  who  wiU  provide  testimony 
before  yoiur  distinguished  panel. 

xt  '^^J^'  jy^.^^M"*  ^r?P  M*"-  Thomas  Davisson,  who  since  1988,  has  been  the 
Vice  resident  and  Chief  Operating  OfTtcer  of  Sullivan  College  in  my  hometown  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  His  more  than  20  years  of  experience  in  postsecondary  train- 
ing has  allowed  him  to  see  firsthand  the  tremendous  need  for  preparing  our  Na- 
tion s  students  for  competing  in  an  increasingly  global  economy.  Mr.  Dimsson  will 
speak  of  the  nartnerahip  between  SulUvan  Cfol&e,  the  Jefferson  County  PubUc 
schools,  and  the  Louisville  business  community.  l  believe  it  is  a  program  worthy 
of  modehng  and  exactly  the  ^  of  program  that  the  School-to-Worit  ^portunities 
Act  seeks  to  promote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Ms.  Kathryn 
Mershon,  a  long-time  firiend.  Ms.  Mershon  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  toe 
health  profusion  and  is  currently  the  Vice  Chairwoman  of  the  LouisviUe  area 
unamDer  of  Commerce. 

«t-^*^t.*?f^?°y  provide  insist  into  a  successful  program  launched  by  the 
Chamber's  Education  and  Woricforce  Institute  earUer  this  year.  The  Greater  Louis- 
vUle  Youth  8ch<H>l.to.Worit  Pnjgram,  a  coUabormtion  of  Louisville  businesses, 
schools,  and  local  government,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  an  apprenticeship 
siSw  labor  fowe*^*  readying  young  people  for  careers  whUe  developing  a 
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Mr.  Chairman,  o\ur  challenge  is  clear.  I  am  proud  of  the  strides  being  made  m 
Louisville  and  Jeffsrson  County  to  meet  this  challenge,  and  I  stand  ready  to  assist 
you  and  yoiur  committee  in  any  way  I  can  to  move  this  legislation  forward. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  The  committee  meets  this  morning  for  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  2884,  the  School-To-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993.  If  we  as 
a  Nation  are  to  continue  to  compete  in  the  increasingly  complex 
world  and  that  economic  global  situation  we  have  today,  we  must 
do  a  better  job  of  preparing  our  youth  for  our  workplace. 

H.R.  2884  provides,  I  believe,  an  excellent  framework  for  creating 
a  system  of  school-to-work  transition  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Both 
Secretary  Reilly  at  the  Department  of  Education  and  Secretary 
Reich  at  the  Department  of  Labor  have  made  an  issue  of  school- 
to-work  transition  a  high  priority. 

It  is  very  interesting,  too,  the  two  committees,  the  two  sub- 
committees that  have  juiisdiction  over  this  bill  today  are  the  Labor 
Management  Subcommittee  and  the  Elementary,  Secondary,  Voca- 
tional Education  Subcommittee,  and  we  are  trying  to  pull  together 
the  world  of  work  and  the  world  of  school  and  the  two  Secretaries 
involved,  one  Secretary  of  Labor  and  one  Secretary  of  Education, 
I  think  we  realize  that  link  has  to  be  real. 

Many  years  ago,  I  used  to  suggest  to  certain  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  certain  Secretaries  of  Education  that  they  have  at  least  one 
telephone  line  between  their  two  offices  so  they  could  communicate. 
Well,  as  it  is  now,  we  have  two  men  who  know  each  other  very 
well,  respect  each  other  very  well,  and  also  recognize  that  very  im- 
portant link  between  the  world  of  school  and  work.  I  appreciate 
their  efforts,  look  forward  to  working  with  those  two  Secretaries 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  to  create  a  system  of  school-to- 
work  transition  programs  that  prepares  students  for  the  future. 

Before  I  introduce  our  witnesses  today,  I  want  to  recognize  the 
Ranking  Member  on  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Bill 
Goodling.  Let  me  say,  again,  I  have  embarrassed  him  from  time  to 
time.  We  passed  a  bill,  1  believe,  a  week  ago  today,  school  reform. 
Goals  2000.  It  is  a  good  bill.  And  it  is  a  much  better  bill  and  prob- 
ably a  viable  bill  only  because  of  Mr.  Goodling's  input  on  that  bill. 
And  I  want  to  publiclv  appreciate — express  my  appreciation  for  his 
patience  and  his  hard  work  in  bringing  together  a  bill  that  turned 
out  to  b^  a  bipartisan  bill. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Well,  the  Chairman  is  overgenerous  with  his 
comments,  but  it  is  early  in  the  morning  and  I  am  happy  to  accept 
them.  It  will  get  worse  as  the  day  goes  on,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  this  morn- 
ing's witnesses  to  our  third  hearing  on  the  establishment  of  a 
school-to-work  transition  system  in  the  country.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  testimony  and  your  recommendations  on  how  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  development  of  this  important  legislation. 

Development  of  such  a  system  of  high-quality,  work-based  learn- 
ing programs  throughout  the  United  States  that  train  youth  for 
skilled  high  wage  careers  which  do  not  require  a  four-year  college 
degree  is  vital 

I  stated  on  numerous  occasions  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  adminis- 
tration's school-to-work  opportunities  bill,  similar  to  Mr.  Gunder- 
son's  and  my  bill,  and  I  support  their  efforts  in  this  area. 
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There  are  a  number  of  concerns,  however,  as  we  move  through 
the  legislative  process  on  which  I  hope  today's  hearing  will  provide 
some  insight.  The  bill,  as  written,  focuses  primarily  on  the  11th 
and  12th  grades.  While  we  should  develop  intensive  programs  for 
11th  and  12th  graders,  we  should  make  sure  that  we  provide 
youths  in  earlier  grades  before  they  drop  out  even  though  they  are 
still  in  school — especially  disadvantaged  youths — ^with  opportuni- 
ties for  career  awareness  and  preparation,  and  alternative  tech- 
niques such  as  experiential  learning,  problem  solving,  and  inter- 
disciplinary teaching.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of 
our  witnesses  in  that  area. 

We  have  to  maintain  a  strong  employer  role.  We  heard  in  our 
previous  hearings  that  the  role  of  employers  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  effort.  We  must  maintain  if  not  strengthen 
the  employer's  role  in  H.R.  2884  and  I  hope  today's  panelists  will 
provide  us  with  further  information  and  insight  on  that. 

The  school-to-work  legislation  should  not  be  targeted  and  there 
will  be  attempts  to  further  target  or  earmark  funds  under  this  leg- 
islation for  disadvantaged  and  special  populations.  While  I  strongly 
support  the  inclusion  of  all  students  in  these  programs  and  want 
to  work  to  see  that  disadvantaged  and  special  popmations  are  equi- 
tably and  fairly  served,  our  efforts  should  concentrate  on  earlier 
intervention,  counseling,  and  other  supportive  services,  not  further 
targeting  or  entitlements. 

Participation  from  nonprofit  educational  institutions  is  also  im- 

Eortant  to  our  efforts.  While  the  current  bill  does  not  actually  pro- 
ibit  the  participation  of  for-profit  educational  institutions  in  local 
partnerships  or  in  the  program,  it  very  obviously  leaves  them  out 
when  listing  potential  members  of  the  local  partnerships  as  well  as 
leaving  them  out  of  the  definition  of  a  postsecondary  education  in- 
stitution. 

This  omission  is  of  particular  concern  to  me,  especially  when  we 
are  looking  to  train  students  in  high-tech  fields  where  for-profit 
technical  colleges  may  be  the  best  or  even  the  only  training  pro- 
vider in  certain  areas. 

Again,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  this  morning's  witnesses 
and  I  would  appreciate  your  input. 

Mr,  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Goodling.  Without  objec- 
tion, unless  someone  wishes  to  speak,  we  will  include  all  other 
opening  statements  in  the  record  and  go  immediately  to  our  wit- 
nesses who  have  traveled  from  great  distances  to  come  here, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon,  Gene  Green  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Gene  Green,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  calling  this  hearing  this  morning  on 
the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act.  The  leadership  of  this  committee  has  proven 
that  it  is  serious  about  getting  this  bill  moving  by  holding  these  hearings  and  I  look 
forward  to  soeinff  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  very  soon. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  represents  a  significant  change  in  the  way 
we  treat  our  students  and  how  we  assist  tnem  into  the  world  of  work.  The  options 
of  our  non-college  bound  students  have  expanded  to  some  degree  but  we  lack  a 
sound  policy  to  train  our  students  for  specific  skills  they  will  need  for  the  workforce. 

When  I  ^aduated  from  high  school  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  participate  in  a  high 
quality  union  apprenticeship  program.  This  training  enabled  me  to  begin  m^  carter 
as  a  journeyman  printer  and  subsequently  work  my  way  through  law  school.  The 
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existing  apprenticeship  programs  we  have  today  should  serve  as  an  example  for 
high  quality  programs  tnat  will  provide  promismg  job  prospects  for  our  students. 

Again,  thank  you  for  calling  this  hearing  and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  witnesses 
for  taking  the  time  to  be  here  today  and  share  their  insight  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Today's  witnesses  are  Mr.  Doug  Weir,  Principal, 
Genesee  Area  Skills  Center^  Flint,  Michigan.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Weir  for  more  years  than  we  care  to  tell. 

Mr.  Verdell  Duncan,  Administrator  for  Equal  Opportimity/Cul- 
tural  Diversity,  Hurley  Hospital,  Flint,  Michigan.  I  have  known  he 
and  his  family  for  many,  many  years,  too. 

Mr.  Gene  Callahan,  Former  President,  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation, Alexandria,  Virginia;  Mr.  Robert  Chase,  Vice  President, 
National  Education  Association,  Washington,  DC;  Mr.  Tom 
Davisson,  Vice  President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer,  Sullivan  Col- 
lege, Louisville,  Kentucky;  and  Ms.  Kathryn  Mershon,  Vice  Chair, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

We  will  start  with  Mr.  Weir.  • 

STATEMENTS  OF  DOUG  WEIB,  PRINCIPAL^  GENESEE  AREA 
SKILLS  CENTER,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN;  VERDELL  DUNCAN,  AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/CULTURAL  DIVER* 
SITY,  HURLEY  HOSPITAL.  FUNT,  MICHIGAN;  GENE  CAL- 
LAHAN,  FORMER  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION, ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA;  ROBERT  CHASE,  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  WASH- 
INGTON, DC;  TOM  DAVISSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF 
OPERATING  OFFICER,  SULLIVAN  COLLEGE,  LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY;  AND  KATHRYN  MERSHON,  VICE  CHAIR,  LOUIS- 
VILLE CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Weir.  Chairman  Kildee,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  here 
today  and  to  address  this  particular  group  of  committee  raembers. 
We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  as  well. 

I  am  speaking  today  from  a  practitioner's  point  of  view.  The 
schools  that  I  represent  and  the  community  that  I  represent  is  a 
very  industrial-oriented,  very  educational-oriented  community  that 
serves  a  wide  cross-section  of  individuals. 

After  reviewing  the  bill,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  excellent  op- 
portunity for  many  of  our  young  people  to  receive  the  types  of  serv- 
ices that  they  must  receive  in  order  to  be  successful  in  later  ca- 
reers. At  our  particular  institution,  we  are  involved  in  four  dif- 
ferent school-to-work  efforts  of  varying  maturity  from  12  years'  du- 
ration and  some  as  new  as  3  or  4  months. 

My  goal  today  is  to  briefly  explain  those  efforts  to  you  and  try 
to  relate  them  to  the  efforts  that  you  are  making  in  constructing 
this  legislation.  Basically,  school-to-work  transition  in  our  particu- 
lar community,  because  we  have  a  heavy  manufacturing  base, 
deals  very  extensively  with  complex  issues  such  as  labor  manage- 
ment agreements,  labor  laws,  liability  factors,  and  many  other  con- 
cerns that  affect  businesses'  willingness  to  deal  with  students. 

To  overcome  these  particular  barriers,  we  found  that  it  takes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  effort  and  knowledge  that  most  educators 
are  not  aware  of.  We  would  encourage  as  you  frame  this  bill  to  in- 
clude things  that  will  allow  educators  and  business  people  to  come 
closer  together  to  gain  a  mutual  understanding. 
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One  of  our  projects  is  with  General  Motors,  It  is  a  joint  project 
between  General  Motors  and  the  United  Auto  Workers,  several 
local  colleges,  31  different  high  schools  and  the  GASC  Technology 
Center  which  I  represent.  This  program  is  a  very  complex  piece  of 
work.  Basically,  the  program  seeks  to  prepare  young  adults,  par- 
ticularly females  and  minorities,  for  work  in  the  skilled  trades 
arena. 

The  skilled  trades  jobs  in  our  community  are  extremely  substan- 
tial and  are  jobs  that  are  sought  after.  Because  of  that,  they  are 
jobs  that  are  well  protected.  There  are  over  10,000  skilled  trades 
jobs  in  our  community. 

The  average  age  of  the  skilled  trade  workforce  is  approximately 
47  years  of  age.  Most  of  those  individuals  can  retire  within  four  to 
six  years  which  leaves  General  Motors  with  the  proposition  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  replace  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
workforce  within  four  to  six  years.  It  currently  takes  four  to  six 
years  to  grow  a  skilled  tradesperson  from  a  high  school  level 
through  the  apprenticeship  system  into  a  joumeyperson. 

General  Motors  is  very  concerned  and  I  think  it  is  this  concern 
that  brought  them  to  the  skill  center  to  ask  what  we  can  do  to  start 
to  prepare  11th  and  12th  graders  for  skilled  trades.  Very  frankly. 
General  Motors  and  the  individuals  we  work  with  are  not  im- 
pressed with  the  educational  system  that  we  have.  Very  frankly, 
they  came  to  us  and  said  we  came  to  you  because  we  had  to  do  it. 
We  don't  believe  that  you  can,  and  you  need  to  show  us  that  edu- 
cation can  respond  to  the  needs  of  industry. 

But  through  a  series  of  negotiations  and  extensive  deliberations, 
we  did  come  up  with  a  program  that  is  being  touted  as  a  national 
model  where  we  actually  have  80-some  high  school  juniors  and  sen- 
iors mvolved  with  mentors  provided  by  General  Motors  with  local 
colleges,  high  schools  and  with  the  technology  center  all  working 
together  in  an  integrated  way  to  prepare  individuals  to  take  career 
paths  to  succeed  in  the  apprenticeship  arena. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  run  into,  and  one  of  the  m^gor  ob- 
stacles that  I  think  we  are  going  to  face  in  school-to-work  transi- 
tion, is  the  fact  that  many  of  these  jobs  that  we  aspire  to  train 
young  people  for  are  tightly  held  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  supply 
and  demand. 

There  is  one  organization  we  are  dealing  with  that  represents  a 
high  level  of  skilled  trades  who  frankly  told  us  we  dont  want  to 
train  anybody  in  skilled  trades  because  we  don't  want  to  flood  the 
market.  That  whole  issue  of  the  labor-management  type  of  relation- 
ship and  the  relationship  with  schools  needs  to  be  addressed  and 
needs  to  be  addressed  at  a  level  that  carries  a  great  deal  of  weight, 
which  I  believe  is  the  level  that  we  are  addressing  today. 

Several  other  programs,  not  quite  as  dynamic  as  the  MTP,  the 
General  Motors  program,  but  also  with  complexities.  Financial 
Academy  Program  which  deals  with  local  banking  institutions  and 
financial  organizations.  We  have  a  program  within  the  banks 
wh^re  we  actually  have  a  teacher  assigned  at  the  bank,  and  they 
wo  k  organizing  students  and  organizing  programs  so  the  students 
cai;  be  tramed. 

Other  types  of  programs  that  we  have  had  excellent  experience 
with  and  something  that  probably  should  be  addressed  is  that  most 
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career  path  projects  we  deal  with  do  include  a  community  college 
element. 

Another  school-to-work  program  called  Project  Drafts,  basically 
preparing  young  adults  for  engineering  and  engineering-related 
work.  This  is  a  community  college  and  a  postsecondary  type  of  ca- 
reer path.  Essentially  what  General  Motors  told  the  local  commu- 
nity colleges  is  that  they  need  to  do  a  better  job  training  their  engi- 
neering candidates  and  they  need  to  include  more  technologies  in 
their  curriculum. 

The  community  college,  in  turn,  came  to  us  and  said  we  have  to 
put  more  technology  in  our  curriculum,  therefore,  we  need  help  and 
we  would  like  you,  and  the  secondary  schools,  to  start  to  put  more 
technology  in  your  curriculum  and  start  to  develop  a  clear  career 
path  so  that  students  can,  in  middle  school  and  in  high  school,  get 
on  that  path  and  succeed  right  up  through  community  colleges. 

We  in  essence,  at  the  high  school  level,  are  teaching  courses  that 
were  previously  taught  at  the  community  college.  Through  articula- 
tion agreements  and  other  arrangements,  students  are  actually  re- 
ceiving college  credit  waivers  for  classes  that  they  take  at  the  high 
school  level  in  our  institution. 

This  is  another  method  where  career  path  or  school-to-work  tran- 
sition can  occur.  Secondary  schools  need  to  interact  and  come  up 
with  a  layered  approach  to  how  we  get  students  into  a  career  path 
and  how  the  career  path  is  defined  and  carries  through  all  the  way 
to  postsecondary  and  through  postsecondary. 

The  other  programs  that  we  have  are  all  derivations  of  the  ones 
I  talked  about.  The  idea  of  mentorship  is  extremely  popular  and 
again  is  faced  with  some  pitfalls.  But,  again,  mentorship  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  powerful  school-to- work  transition  efforts  that 
we  can  offer  young  students. 

I  know  my  time  is  running  short. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  things  I  have  seen— and  I  have  been  in 
secondary  education  for  23  years  at  all  different  levels,  is  that  the 
school-to-work  transition  that  we  have  been  involved  in  for  the  past 
actually  12  years  has  changed  the  lives  of  many,  many  young  peo- 
ple. We  see  it  every  day. 

For  many  young  people,  education  is  not  for  "anything."  Edu- 
cation is  something  that  you  do  because  you  have  to  do  it.  And 
when  it  is  over,  then  you  start  to  look  around  and  find  something 
else  to  do.  School-to-work  transition  efforts,  and  particularly  this 
bill,  offers  young  people  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  for  some- 
thing. They  can  relate  what  they  are  doing  on  the  job,  they  can  re- 
late what  fchey  are  doing  to  the  credentials  that  they  receive,  to 
something  they  want,  which  is  economic  security  and  economic 
independence. 

I  really  applaud  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  this  bill.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  effective.  It  has  all  of  the  pieces  that  we  have  come 
from  experience  are  absolutely  critical  for  successful  movement  to 
occur  and  to  continue. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Duncan,  will  be  talking  later  about  the  Hurley 
Hospital  program  which  is  a  program  where  students  are  at  the 
hospital  every  day.  There  are  about  100  students  that  report  to 
Hurley  Hospital  and  that,  Hurley  is  their  school  for  half  a  day.  And 
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that  is  where  the  teachers  are  and  that  is  where  education  is  hap- 
pening. 

In  the  future,  I  would  see  that  we  will  be  placing  teachers  in 
businesses  to  actually  extend  the  walls  of  the  schoolhouse  and 
make  education  relevant  to  everyone's  life. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Weir  follows:] 
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Stateaent  of  Doug  Weir»  Gentaee  Ares  Skill*  Center, 
Flint,  Michigan 

The  proposed  H.R.  2884  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Bill  provides 
an  ainray  of  opportunities  for  organizations  to  interconnect  to 
fors  clear  and  Meaningful  career  pathways  for  young  adults  within 
our  comunities.    The  prevailing  features  of  the  bill,  fro«  a 
practitioner's  point  of  view,  include  work-based  learning, 
portable  credentials,  integration  of  acadeaics  and  occupational 
learning,  and  the  evphasis  on  a  systens  approach.    All  are 
critical  components  of  a  true  school-to-work  initiative. 

The  bill'e  focus  on  building  statewide  initiatives  revolving 
around  coherent  systens  inclusive  of  business,  labor,  secondary 
and,  post- secondary  education,  provides  for  and  encourages  the 
integration  of  services  and  functions  into  a  clear  set  of  career 
pathways.    In  addition,  the  bill's  provision  for  the  development 
of  partnerships  adds  flexibility  and  encourages  local  ef forte  to 
continue  to  develop  and  grow. 

The  experience  of  the  Flint  and  Genesee  County  (Michigan)  area  in 
development  of  school-to-work  initiatives  leads  us  to  believe 
that  H.R.  2884  is  fundamentally  excellent  legislation.    Hany  of 
the  features  of  the  bill  also  appear  in  the  several  efforts  of 
our  community  to  interconnect  business,  labor  and  education. 
This  **interconnectiveness"  has  resulted  in  several  projects  that 
have  flourished. 

The  projects  all  revolve  around  the  establishment  of  career  paths 
or  in  the  bill's  vernacular  "career  majors."    The  project  with 
the  greatest  longevity  is  in  the  medical  area  and  is  a 
partnership  between  a  major  medical  center.  Hurley  Hedical 
Center,  eending  high  schools  and  the  GASC  TECHNOLOGY  CENTER.  The 
program  has  developed  over  a  twelve-year  period  and  primarily 
integrates  career  awareness,  career  exploration  and  technical 
skill  development  within  the  medical  center  setting. 

The  program  is  a  "school  within  a  business"  and  draws  on  the 
expertise  of  the  medical  center's  staff  who  provide  daily 
instruction,  coordination  and  evaluation  of  student  progress 
along  with  the  GASC  staff.    Approximately  eighty  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors  report  to  the  medical  center  each  day  during 
this  two-year  program.    Students  who  complete  the  program 
normally  go  on  to  college  or  are  employed  at  the  medical  center 
or  other  similar  facilities.    Students  are  also  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  summer  paid  work  experience. 

The  program  has  expanded  to  the  extent  that  GASC  business 
students  are  also  receivin'j  instruction  in  the  various  business 
operations  of  the  center.    In  addition  the  opportunities  have 
loeen  extended  to  electronics  students  who  work  in  the  biotech  and 
video  areas.    This  fall  students  began  studying  and  working  at 
Genesys  Hedical  Center.    In  the  fall  of  1994,  additional  students 
will  be  placed  at  McLaren  Medical  Center. 

A  program  dealing  with  the  apprenticeable  trades  in  manufacturing 
(Manufacturing  Technology  Partnership)  has  been  established  and 
is  a  partnership  between  General  Motors  Truck  and  Bus,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  Mott  Community  College,  Baker  College,  local  high 
schools  and  GASC  TECHNOLOGY  CENTER.    This  unique  program, 
initiated  by  General  Motors,  seeks  to  develop  a  pool  of  qualified 
apprentice  candidates  «is  a  future  resource  from  which  to  draw 
poential  replacements  for  an  aging  skilled  trades  workforce. 

The  program  features  interaction  between  seventeen  hiqh  schools 
whose  students  attend  GASC  TECHNOLOGY  CENTER  for  specific 
work-X'elated  instruction.    The  program  emphaeis  is  on  the 
integration  of  academic  and  technical  skills  because  although  the 
stude.nts  have  high  qrade  point  averages,  their  ability  to  apply 
academics  to  real  situations  and  to  solve  real  problems  is 
limited. 

Each  day  the  students  leave  GASC  and  report  to  CM  where  seven 
skilled  trades  mentors  provide  instruction.    The  purpose  of  the 
mentors  is  to  assist  students  in  understanding  day-to-day 
manufacturinq  operations  and  the  application  of  academic  and 
technical  skills  in  an  industrial  setting.    At  the  end  of  two 
years,  students  will  take  tne  skilled  trades  apprentice  test. 
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«EJ!J«S?TSi*i^°"  2f  ^^^^l  initial  two  years  of  instruction  and 
graduation  from  high  school,  GM  will  sponsor  students  in  an 

-'^^2®^^!?  program  in  Applied  Technology  at  local 
colleges.    GM  anticipates  that  a  skilled  trade!  shortfall  in  the 

allow  entry  of  successful  MTP  students  in  the 
!viii?f  apprenticeships.    This  prr^ran  is  an  excellent 

pS5SMd°fegillat?on?  ''^"^^       created  with  the 

The  HTP  program,  which  ic  supplemented  by  grants  from  the 
D«part«ent  of  Labor  and  the       S.  Mott  pJundation  is  expanding  to 
smaller  manufacturers  and  other  General  Motors  facilities  A 
«?nJ2n^e°^-"*"'''*?^S^^"9  Opportunities  will  be  availabirto 
f^2n3^^  2^  *  variety  of  levels  as  the  project  continSes  to 
expand.    There  are  presently  eighty-three  individuals  in  the 
program  and  particular  enphasis'^is^beinq  placed  on  the 
development  of  minority  and  female  candidates. 

iS%Sf  SS^n^Min^'i^^fK  «"c°V"^«"d  in  this  type  of  programming 
it  «  S*?S^^"^v  °"  of  the  employer-employee  relationship:    The  MTP 
il  experience  (at  GM) ,  but  the  students  are  not  able 

to  do  production  work  and  are  not  really  employees  in  that 
f?2H??h  they  are  trainees.    The  qGestions  aboSt 

in?oiii^}^;«!;2"'*'f"'^    compensation,  and  the  complications  of 
union/management  agreements  cloud  the  issue  of  student  labor  with 
iSn^SIiS*"'"';''^''''^"'?-    '^^^  careers  in  Health  prSgrSm  provides  a 
non-paid  work  experience  and  training,  yet  even  in  this  nrooram 
the  same  issues  of  meaningful  work,  liability,  and  use  o?^ 
student*  is  sometimes  questioned.  ^^^^^Y*  ana  use  of 

l53Ki"?^?^  business  and  labor  in  meaningful  ways  in  a 

transition  effort  requires  a  closer  look  at  the 
inherent  barriers.    These  do  not  seem  to  be  ones  of  attitude  or 
Jh^fL^'^L^?^^"^  ^^^r  ^°       related  to  the  inte?pr2tauSn  o? 
the  laws  that  govern  students  in  a  variety  of  schobl-to-work 
environments.    Considerable  effort  needs  to  be  made  in  clarifvina 
these  issues  and  determining  coherent  answer.  belo?eSigiifi|^nt' 
buy-in  by  business  occurs.  ^ 

J^^^l!*^  variation  of  the  school-to-work  approach  is  the  Proiect 
?l?™oLSS"rS2lSiS  '^J??®".^**®  community  college,  GM  and  GASC 
TECHNOLOGY  CENTER.    This  is  a  school-to-work  partnership  without 
Jt®-*'?^^  experience.    The  interesting  element  in  this  project  is 
^•1^*"?  college  found  that  it  needed  to  raise  the  pIrfS?iSnce 
level  of  its  graduates  in  order  to  meet  the  entry-level 
employment  specifications  of  GM.    The  college  is  constrained  bv 
SMJ2?5r  °f  ^^"'^  t^«y  c*"  require'^of  students  aS  weU 

?S  «?2i^^22?i  ^»  asked  by  iSdusti^ 

to  offer  more  within  the  same  time  frame.    The  alternative  thev 
to  pursue  is  helping  to  define  an  iSdustry-baSed  ^ 
F^22f?f*^'  f^S^^^w?^  ^^^^  allov  for  a  seamless 

lS;2l^ni22ri2*'^  ^iS*'*^.^;^*^^"^?'*^^"^  ^'l""'       the  "liege 
iJiJlLK^"**      The  high  school  students  who  successfully 
n^K}?  fh2S^  pre-engineerlng  courses  receive  articulated  College 
credit  that  applies  to  the  overall  degree  requirements,  students 
are  now  completing  what  was  college  w6rk  in  a  high  school 

.'^^^^  ^11<^««  students  to  begiS  a 

^*^f*r  S*^?  *t       earlier  age  and  allows  the  college  to  better 
5;2Sri2  ^S^?^.!^*"^*"'^*-    '^S^*  ^«       •^*»Pl«  of  a  SchoSl-to-SSrk 
Skifl  thSjShold?  performance  at  a  higher  academic  and 

willingness  of  education  and  business  to  interconnect  anr) 
S^JXi?*-^:!'**?*"^;^^?  ""^  opportunities  is  a  lirge  p2?t  of  She 
school-to-work  effort.    The  Financial  Academy  at  GASC  is 
basically  e  series  of  experiences  layered  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
Integrate  the  efforts  of  college,  high  school?  ?echni2al 
?oJS5y;ii°!J'  *J*<>S»i^  preparation  an3  work  eiperieSSe  Sithin  one 
Sn^TSiSI-S^^L*"'  <>"ly       encoSraging  colleges  Snd 

businesses  to  become  partners  with  GASC  and  by  actina  as  the 

fliiSSiSl^rj!:^.:^^  ?L^^f  elements,  can  the  c^eStiM  a^^' 
£??!2S^f }  ^^••r  career  pathweys  become  a  viable 

!tudi5fi^;!A    '«^i*^P>^?9ram  also  overcomes  the  relSStSn^e  of  some 
students  and  parents  to  become  involved  in  a  technical  oroaram 
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It  i«  evident  that  the  key  to  all  of  these  transition  efforts  i« 
the  integration  and  interconnectiveness  of  the  P?'^^"®";.  ^^^.^ 
Although  the  coordination  and  effort  to  create  J^ese  elaborate 
oartnerships  and  to  maintain  the  relationships  that  allow  the 
merging  of  education,  labor,  and  business  is  extensive,  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  same  system  that  the  proposed  legislation 


addresses . 


the  necessary 


H.R.  2884  provides  the  incentive  and  contains  all  t 
ingredients  to  allow  for  successful  integration  of  a  diverse  set 
of  partners.    School -to-work  transition  partnerships  can  exist 
where  there  is  a  clear  need.    The  recognition  of  the  "ee^  i®  ^n 
area  that  requires  development.    Although  many  employers  perceive 
a  need  for  a  skilled  workforce,  they  are  generally         well  in 
tune  with  the  needs  within  their  own  orqanizations.     Some  effort 
to  identify,  in  a  credible  way,  the  real  present  and  future  needs 
of  our  business  partners  would  be  helpful. 

In  summary,  H.R.  2884  offers  a  realistic  opportunity  for 
school-to-work  transition  efforts  to  occur.     The  focus  on  systems 
needs  to  be  maintained  and  developed  to  minimize  the  dilution  of 
resources  to  the  point  of  ineffectiveness.  School-to-work 
programs  need  focus  and  control  or  the  result  will  be 
disillusioned  business  partners  and  overall  frustration.  There 
is  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the  role  of  business  by 
most  educators  and  there  is  a  reluctance  to  see  education  as  a 
part  of  the  economic  development  plan  of  a  community,     H,R,  2884 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  changing  those  perceptions  if  carefully 
implemented. 


GASC  TECHNOLOGY  CENTER 
G-5081  Torrey  Road 
Flint,  MI  48507 
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Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Weir,  for  your  testimony. 
I  don't  want  to  get  too  sentimental  but  I  recall  when  I  met  you 
many,  many  years  ago.  I  really  expected  some  extraordinary  things 


It  is  very  helpful  and  making  a  difTerence  in  our  society.  We  cer- 
tainly appreciate  it. 
Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Of  course,  Flint  is  an  extraordinary  place. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Goodling,  and  also 
subcommittee  members.  It  is  truly  an  honor  to  be  here  today  to 
speak  on  the  H.R.  2884. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  inform  the  committee  of  is  the 
fact  that  the  city  council,  which  I  am  a  member  of  in  Flint,  has 
adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  this  bill.  We  believe  that  this  bill 
is  key  to  the  development  of  our  young  people. 

As  you  might  know,  the  City  of  Flint  nas  undergone  some  drastic 
changes  in  the  last  few  years.  At  one  time,  we  were  very  dependent 
on  General  Motors.  As  a  result  of  that,  many  of  our  students  felt 
that  when  they  graduated  from  high  school,  they  would  automati- 
cally have  a  job  at  General  Motors.  That  is  not  happening.  What 
we  are  looking  at  at  SRI  are  ways  of  trying  to  get  our  kids  more 
involved  with  the  other  different  careers  that  are  available  to  them. 

In  Flint,  Michigan,  one  of  the  entities  that  has  been  doing  a  lot 
of  job  employment  is  the  different  health  care  facilities.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  trying  to  let  our  young  people  know  that  there 
are  more  opportunities  that  are  involved  in  the  health  care  arena. 
We  feel  that  the  program  that  we  are  presently  involved  in.  Ca- 
reers in  Health— which  is  a  joint  venture  between  Hurley  Medical 
Center  and  the  Genesee  Area  Skills  Center— allows  us  to  provide 
some  opportunities  for  our  young  people. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  that  you  are  considering  is  an  instrument 
that  can  allow  us  and  other  organizations  to  expand  that  effort. 

We  became  involved  with  the  Genesee  Area  Skills  Center  ap- 
proximately 12  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  had  11  students  that  at- 
tended Hurley  Medical  Center,  found  information  about  the  dif- 
ferent careers  there,  and  became  involved  in  our  process.  Since 
that  time,  that  program  has  gone  from  one  two-hour  session  with 
11  students  to  three  two-hour  sessions  with  over  100  students. 

In  fact,  this  year,  over  150  students  were  turned  down  because 
there  were  not  facilities  or  funds  available.  So  there  is  an  interest. 
We  are  finding  that  more  and  more  young  people  are  trying  to  be- 
come more  involved  in  seeking  information  that  will  impact  their 
careers  in  the  future. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  young  people  are  seeking  this  informa- 
tion and  are  not  able  to  attain  it.  We  feel  that  the  program  that 
the  Genesee  Area  Skills  Center  is  embarking  on  is  dennitely  in  the 
right  direction.  And  we  are  very  proud  to  be  a  part  of  that. 

One  good  thing  about  our  program  is  that  we  allow  our  students 
to  become  involved  in  over  50  different  sections  of  the  medical  cen- 
ter. Hurley  Medical  Center  is  a  543-bed  facility.  We  are  a  teaching 
organization.  We  are  affiliated  with  Michigan  State  University.  We 
have  over  2,800  employees.  The  hundreds  that  are  involved  in  this 
program  at  Hurley  Medical  Center  are  given  an  opportunity  to  look 
not  only  at  the  different  medical  careers  available  at  the  Hurley 


from  you,  and  what 


doing  at  Flint  is  very  extraordinary. 
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Medical  Center,  but  other  careers  that  are  favorable  to  them  with 
regard  to  accounting,  human  resource  training,  all  the  things  that 
are  involved  in  a  huge  medical  center.  It  allows  them  to  nave  a 
mentor  relationship  with  employees  at  Hurley  Medical  Center. 

And  one  of  the  good  things  about  our  program  is  that  we  expect 
those  students  to  be  governed  by  Hurley  Medical  Center  rules, 
which  means  they  have  to  be  at  work  on  time,  they  must  come  to 
work,  they  must  have  appropriate  dress,  and  they  must  have  the 
right  attitude.  And  we  have  found  that  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
those  young  people.  In  fact,  some  of  these  students,  once  they  have 
completed  the  two-year  program  that  they  have  with  Hurley  Medi- 
cal Center,  have  actually  been  employed  by  Hurley  Medical  Center. 

In  fact,  there  have  also  been  occasions  when  we  have  had  stu- 
dents who  really  didn't  know  what  they  wanted  to  do,  really  don't 
have  any  idea  where  they  were  going  to  be  in  five  or  six  years,  who 
have  come  to  Hurley,  have  become  involved  with  different  careers, 
and  as  a  result  of  that,  have  embarked  on  those  careers. 

In  my  testimony,  I  use  the  example  of  a  student  by  the  name  of 
Otto  Townsend  who  came  to  Hurley  in  1985  and  became  involved 
in  our  Pharmacy  Department.  As  a  result  of  that,  he  will  be  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Michigan  pharmacy  program  this 
year,  we  have  another  student  that  was  labeled  as  a  special  edu- 
cation student  who  some  teachers  felt  could  not  learn  who  started 
working  with  the  Hurley  program  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  became 
venr  interested  and  they  found  out  that  he  had  some  excellent 
skills,  excellent  educational  skills  that  he  was  not  using  because  he 
had  been  turned  off  by  the  regular  school  system,  and  as  a  result 
of  that,  he  is  pursuing  a  nursing  program  and  will  be  graduating 
from  that  program.  So  we  can  see  from  that  that  programs  like  this 
can  work  and  will  work. 

I  think  the  main  problem  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  is  that 
our  school  system,  for  some  reason,  someone  has  gotten  away  from 
what  the  main  purpose  of  those  systems  is,  and  many  times  that 
is  because  of  lack  of  funding. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  that  is  before  you  will  help  to  buy  more  op- 
portunities for  those  young  people,  help  young  people  to  decide  on 
different  careers,  not  only  in  tne  health  arena,  but  also  in  other 
arenas  where  they  can  find  a  career  that  is  going  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  family,  hopefully  will  prohibit  them  from 
looking  for  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  or  State  gov- 
ernment to  help  them  take  care  of  their  family. 

I  think  you  can  be  assured  of  one  thing,  that  if  the  bill  is  adopt- 
ed, you  are  going  to  see  a  new  interest  in  our  students,  a  new  in- 
terest in  our  school  system.  One  of  the  things  that  I  noticed,  espe- 
cially at  Hurley  Medical  Center,  that  many  of  our  medical  physi- 
cians are  not  American  physicians.  Many  of  those  physicians  are 
from  foreign  countries  because  we  are  finding  that  more  and  more 
of  our  young  people  are  not  being  involved  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. So  we  need  to  change  that. 

I  have  nothing  against  foreign  doctors.  I  think  they  are  excellent, 
but  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  opportunities  for  our  young  people 
that  are  not  occurring  simply  because  we  are  not  providing  the  cor- 
rect information  or  the  correct  arena  for  those  individuals.  All  I  can 
ask  this  body  to  do  is  consider  this  bill  very  seriously. 
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I  am  sure  there  are  some  things  that  need  to  be  added.  We  have 
noticed  that  it  definitely  should  be  expanded,  that  there  are  some 
programs— Mr.  Goodling  alluded  to  the  focus,  and  we  really  feel  it 
should  be  focused  on  every  student,  not  just  on  disadvantaged,  spe- 
cial, groups.  I  think  if  it  is  focused  on  every  student,  those  dis- 
advantaged students  and  special  students  that  he  alluded  to  are 
going  to  have  their  situation  addressed. 

Many  times  what  happens  is,  we  have  a  tendency  to  wait  till  the 
last  minute  before  we  address  some  specific  problems  in  our  school 
systems.  I  think  that  has  happened.  I  think  this  bill  will  allow  us 
to  address  some  of  those  concerns  and  Mr.  Weir  has  spoken  of  and 
some  of  the  concerns  that  many  other  educators  have  spoken  of 
and  probably  will  speak  of  today. 

Once  again,  I  can  only  ask  you  to  consider  this  bill,  do  whatever 
you  can  to  have  it  adopted  by  the  full  body,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 

foing  to  find  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  positive  thing  for  not  only  the 
lint  community,  but  also  the  communities  that  pay  us  for  rep- 
resenting them. 
Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  speak  today. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Duncan  follows:] 

Statement  of  Verdell  Duncan,  Administrator,  EEO/Cultural  Diversity, 
Hurley  Medical  Center.  Flint.  Michigan 

Good  morning.  Chairman  Kildee.  My  name  is  Verdell  Duncan.  I  am  the  Adminis- 
trator for  EEO/Cultural  Diversity  at  Hurley  Medical  Center,  a  543-bed  teaching  hos- 
pital in  the  City  of  Flint,  Michigan.  Fm  here  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R  2884: 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  First.  I  would  like  to  inform  the  committee  of  a 
resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the  Flint  City  Council  on  October  25.  1993  in  sup- 
port of  H.R  2884. 

Hurley  Medical  Center  has  been  providing  opportunities  for  students  in  health  ca- 
reer  for  12  years.  This  program  is  a  ioint  eflort  with  GASC  Technolo^  Center. 

Initially,  the  program  had  11  students  and  one  two-hour  session.  Today,  that  pro- 
gram has  three  two-hour  sessions  and  100  students.  Those  students  are  assigned 
to  over  50  worksites  at  Hurley  Medical  Center.  Those  worksites  include:  Human  Re- 
sources. Nursing,  Accounting,  Physical  Therapy,  Radiology.  Pharmacy,  etc.  Students 
are  exposed  to  areas  that  hopefully  will  provide  a  foundation  for  their  initial  ca- 
reers. 

Hurley  believes  that  the  bill  before  this  body  will  enhance  the  kind  of  programs 
that  are  in  existence  as  well  as  encourage  the  establishment  of  sdiool-to-work  pro- 
grams in  manufacturing,  service  industries,  and  other  career  areas. 

Hurlev  believes  that  the  program  has  provided  valuable  workplace  exposure  for 
the  students.  It  has  provided  them  an  opportunity  to  actually  see  and  work  in  a 
health  care  setting  wnere  Hurley  employees  are  able  to  establish  mentoring  rela- 
tionships with  the  students.  The  students  are  also  exposed  to  valuable  career  infor- 
mation that  hopefully  will  help  them  select  a  career  that  will  support  them  and 
their  families. 

The  program  has  also  exposed  students  to  the  world  of  work.  Those  students  are 
counseled  and  governed  by  Hurley  Medical  Center^s  policies.  They  must  be  on  time; 
they  must  come  to  work;  they  must  have  the  right  attitude;  and  they  must  have 
proper  dress. 

The  Careers  in  Health  program  is  a  two-year  program.  Students  begin  the  pro- 
gram in  their  junior  year.  Hurley  has  also  provided  summer  jobs  for  the  students. 
Those  jobs  were  funded  by  grants  through  GASC  Technology  Center. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  belief  that  this  bill  should  be  passed.  This  year,  150  stu- 
dents in  Genesee  Countv  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram because  of  lack  of  funding. 

Former  student  Otto  Townsend  participated  in  the  program  and  is  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  with  a  degree  in  pharmapv,  and  another  student 
was  placed  in  a  Special  Education  program  and  is  now  completing  the  requiivments 
for  his  nursing  degree.  These  are  examples  of  the  need  for  this  type  of  educational 
relationship  between  businesses  and  Khools.  There  are  many  students  like  the  two 
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I  just  mentioned.  All  they  need  is  an  opportunity.  This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  in 
providing  those  opportunities. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  Mr.  Duncan.  I  particularly  appreciate 
you  being  here  at  this  time.  I  know  as  a  member  of  the  Cit^  Coun- 
cil, you  are  up  for  election  this  coming  Tuesday.  So  I  appreciate  you 
taking  time  from  your  campaign  to  come  down  here  to  testify. 

Mr.  Callahan. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Goodling, 
members  of  the  committee. 

My  name  is  Gene  Callahan.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Tulsa 
Technologv  Center  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  the  oldest  and  largest  area 
vo-tech  school  in  the  State.  I  am  also  a  former  president  of  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association. 

I  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  AVA  for  two  reasons.  First, 
to  briefly  describe  a  youth  apprenticeship  project  at  my  school 
known  as  Craftsmanship  2000;  and  second,  while  we  support  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  I  would  like  to  share  some  con- 
cerns that  vocational  educators  have  with  the  legislation. 

The  Craftsmanship  2000  project  represents  the  best  of  the  voca- 
tional-technical education  and  is  a  model  for  the  type  of  system  en- 
visioned by  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  it  is  a  joint  part- 
nership of  local  industry,  public  schools,  and  the  metropolitan 
Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  program  combines  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  with  two  years  of  postsecondary  education  and 
training,  preparing  students  lor  high  skilled  careers  in  the  metal- 
working  industry. 

The  program  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  operation.  I  would  like 
to  highlight  some  of  the  elements  that  make  it  a  success  and  ask 
that  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  project  be  entered  into  the 
record  for  your  review. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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CRAfTSilANSHIPaOOO 
A  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  PROJECT  IN 
TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 


PHILOSOPHY 

Recognizing  tht  nt«d  to  do  something  to  assist  U.  S.  industry  in  woridwids  compstitivtnsss.  a  group 
of  Tulsa  manufacturing  companies  involved  in  metal  working  trade  in  1990  detcmnined  to  devtiop  a 
work*based  ieaming  approach  to  benefit  both  Tulsa's  youth  and  those  companies  wtiich  want  to 
sunAve  by  the  year  2000.  They  envisioned  a  partnership  between  industyy,  education,  the  political 
system,  parents  and  students  which  would  result  in  a  tang4erm  solution  to  the  problem  of  mismatch 
between  level  of  sidlls  of  available  work  force  and  increasing  demand  for  higher  craftsmanship. 

INTRODUCTION 

Craftsmanship  2000,  Ina.  is  a  joint  pannership  cf  community  leaders  from  k}cat  industry,  education, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Theae  piYtners  are  responsible  for  the 
development  and  administration  of  a  youth  apprenticeehip  program  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 

The  partners  brought  to  the  Craftsmanship  2000  organization  an  array  of  skills  and  experience  which 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a  detailed  four-year  youth  apprenticeship  program.  This  outcome- 
based  program  is  designed  to  yieki  a  highly  sWHed  entry  level  empkyyee  who  meets  the  growing 
demanas  of  America's  metalworking  industry.  Apprertticee  participating  in  this  program  will  be 
afforded  one  of  the  best  technical  educatkm  available. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Following  are  key  elements  which  represent  the  core  of  the  apprenticeship  program  for  achieving 
metalworking  craftsmanship: 

>  The  apprenticeship  program  is  a  systematic  mix  of  academic,  vo-tech,  and  work-based  training 
which  ccnsisu  of  a  total  of  four  years.  Academic  and  training  days  will  be  increased  in  length 
from  6  to  8  hours  and  from  175  days  to  220  days  per  year.  High  school  students  in  tTieir  junior 
year  are  admitted  to  the  program  based  on  examinattons  of  foundation  skills  which  wiH  Include 
achievement  aptitude  and  interests  tests. 
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ParticipamstnthtapprMtoMNpproorimbtto^^  Inc. 
Thtyartpaldan  vuHialttip«ndba0«donfOfiy*hourwMks  $7,480 
in  yMT  ont;  $7,920  In  yttr  two;  $13,200  in  yMr  thrM;  $14,000  In  ytar  four.  Bonum  may  b« 
Mtntd  by  n  combinttkxi  of  icidiniic;  ttchnicil  ind  job  pti fofrv mxsit*  Etchofthotpontohng 
ind'jttrttt  wW  rtimburM  Craftamanihip  2000,  tnc  for  th«  atipand  baa«cl  on  tha  numbar  of 
appranticaa  aach  haa  agraad  to  aponaor. 

Raaponaibltttiaa  art  dividad  balwoan  tht  pubHe  achoola.  vo4tcb.  and  industry  for  tha  acadamic 
and  training  aspacts  during  tba  firat  two  yaara  of  tha  program.  An  taachare.  taxtbooka.  and 
transportation  will  ba  fumishad  by  Tulaa  PubHc  Schoota.  Tachnicat  training  during  thia  aama 
timapariodwiUbajointtyconductadbyTuiaaTachnoiogyCamarandiha  sponsoring  Muatriaa. 
in  the  fwnal  two  yaara.  acadamicraaponaibitttywiHahm  to  Tulaa  Junior  CoUagawim  moat  tra^ 
ratponsibUity  ramaining  with  Tuiaa  Tach  and  induatry.  During  yaara  ona  and  two,  ail  fomnai 
subjacts  both  acadamtc  and  tachnical  wiN  ba  taight  at  ona  location  -  Southaast  Campus  of 
Tulsa  Tach. 

Tha  curriculum  combining  acadamic,  tadviicai,  sodai,  and  laaming  to  laam  skills  in  classroom, 
vocationai  woricshop  and  company  sattinga  was  davaiopad  by  company  enginaaring  and 
tachnicai  parsonnal  in  coUafaoration  with  curriculum  writara  of  tha  aducationai  institutions.  Ona 
full'tima  curriculum  spadaliat  complatad  yaara  ona  and  two.  Baaad  on  dasirad  laamar 
outcomaa,  aach  studant  will  ba  gradad  by  public  school  taachar  and  vo-tech  instructor,  and 
finally  variflad  by  company  mantocs.  Oavalopmant  of  tha  naw  curriculum  haa  baan  tha 
intagrating  alamant  wfOch  is  binding  ail  partlaa  togathar.  Tha  appliad  tachnoiogy  mathod  of 
taaching  is  baing  usad  in  tha  insttuctionai  procaaa  whanavar  poasibla. 

All  teachars.  trainers,  and  mantors  participating  in  tha  appranticaship  program  hava  racaivad 
extensiva  joint  instruction  and  counsaiing  during  tha  summar  cf  1992  in  praparation  for  tha  class 
of  92-93.  Tha  Training  Committaa  of  Craftsmanship  2000,  Inc.  is  cuTantty  datailing  dasirad 
laamar  outcomaa  for  this  instruction.  Tha  ovarail  dasirad  outcoma  is  a  b attar  undarstanding  by 
taachars  of  tha  worid  facad  by  tha  pupil  aftar  graduation  and  a  battar  undarstanding  by  industry 
of  how  i<nowiadga  is  tmpanad  to  a  taanagar. 

Housa  Bill  1017  passad  by  tha  Oklahoma  Lagistatura  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  tha  poopla 
essantially  dtreguiatad  aducation  in  Oklahoma,  it  ancouragas  local  educational  institutions  to 
innovate.  !t  replaced  time^ased  curriculum  with  laamar  outcomes.  This  has  created  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  Craftsmanship  2000  pilot  project  was  bom. 
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E0UCATOMALM3CAT1ONAL  PRIMCiPLES  IMCQRPOBATgP  IN  CRAFTSMANSHIP  gnOQ  . 

1.  Moth«t«vtximto«t«vin«ehQtW«fyjba^^ 
CrafttmarKhip  2000  moMtm  youth  by: 

■  Rmu^ding  studtnts  for  thtir  contrtt>utior»  and  parf^^ 

■  ConH>anaalingttudartttf6rthairaduC«tionaiaKpariarmiolhi^ 
of  a  part-tima  job 

■  IncraastngiharalavancaofinsiructtontotharaalwortdbypUKi^ 

■  Providing  ihayoumvvHhknowladga  and  tUNa  that  allow 

in  thair  youth  and  ttwafora  incraasing  thair  chanoaa  of  baoocnin^ 


2.  Sat  high  standarda  ^  oremofft  hinhr  afllrt«m*c  Ptfomanea  tovia 

Craftsmanship  2000  addrassaa  high  starKlards  ol  parformanca  in  all  aspacts  of  its  program  by: 

m  Claarty  dafining  tha  standards  that  ara  axpaqM  of  tha  apprarttica  and  than  halping  tha 
youths  achisva  thosa  standards 

■  Rawarding  tha  youths  with  incantiva  pay  for  outstanding  highar  iaval  parfomnanca 

a  Providing  support  sarvicas  abova  and  bayond  what  a  ragular  aducationai  program  may 
provida 

a  Providing  a  caraar  path  that  allows  tha  individual  to  maat  amploymant  and  aducation  goals 
for  a  productiva  lifa 

3.  Link  work  and  leamino  -  link  ctastroom  currfeuium  to  worktita  laamtna  and  work  axptrignea 

■  Tha  detaiiad  cumculum  matarials  amphasiza  tha  link  batwaan  iaaming  in  tha  daasroom,  shop 
and  at  tha  worksita. 


aduitlifa 
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s  Providing  th«  "Boot  Camp*  workshops  for  th«  acadtmic  and  industrial  coordinators  this 
summar 

■  OataUad  plans  for  davaloping  intagratad  acadanicAachnlcal  curriculum  componants 

4     Raadv  «tudy»t«  for  work  » <inhanea  tha  Dartdpanf  s  nromacts  for  immediatfl  gmolovment  after 
IfffVf  nn  aeheol  on  pamt  that  orovida  aiaitf  cant  Qoportunitv  for  eofttinuad  aducation  and  caraer 

Craftsmanship  2000  graduates  wiU  ba  among  tha  moat  sought  aftar  graduates  In  Tulsa  county 


■  A  program  of  study  that  inciudaa  continuad  aducation  raquiramants  after  leaving  the  high 
school  axpananca 

a  Continuad  work-ratatadirmudion  in  thairfiaki  of  study 

a  Student  appranticaa  ara  provklad  with  a  variety  of  work  axperiences  and  job  aiq^osures  that 
help  the  individual  aalact  career  patha 

5.  gnotflu  gmp|Qs/f«     orofnota  empiovaf  oartidoatton  in  tna  gdueation  of  vouth  to  insure 
^fytnn""'^  °*  *  •'^"'•^  antfv4aval  work  force 

a  Tha  CraftKnanship  2000  organiiational  structure  and  the  dedication  of  the  leadership  of 
Craftsmanship  2000  will  help  insure  tha  invotvament  of  employers  as  the  program  develops 
and  evolves.  The  level  of  personnel  on  the  axaoutive  cbmmittae  provides  this  body  with  the 
authority  and  administrative  capability  to  make  and  assure  tha  implementation  of  dedslons. 

a  Employer  participation  in  the  Craftsmanship  2000  project  is  evidenced  by  tha  quantity  of 
employers  and  peraonnal  involved  In  committees  asaodated  with  the  project 

6.  gntWfT  yjQ^'^f^rid  vQum  a  ranoa  of  cholea  in  their  caraar  davalooment 
Craftsmanship  2000  ensures  the  work-bound  youth  a  career  development  path  by: 

a  Providing  real  world  experiences  that  help  the  Individual  explore  occupational  career  choices 


becausa  of: 
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■  Pro^A(^  a  sottd  cunlculum  thM  •nforcM  and  «M0Md8 

and  providing  a  raaaon  for  tha  ttudants  to  team  and  appty  tham 

a  Building  a  soUd  foundation  of  skitts,  making  it  aaiiar  to  leam  high  leval  workplace 
oompatanciaa 

a  Providing  a  junior  cottaga  aducaiton  within  tha  appranticathip  curriculum 

7.    Establish  f#iavancv  of  work-connected  \%m\na  to  th«  aducationai  tattino 

By  placing  studanta  in  real  worki  work  anvironmanta  and  provkling  tham  with  raaiiatic  work 
raaponsibilitiat,  the  raiavancy  is  daarfy  convayad  to  tha  laaming  axpahanca.  OraftanMnship 
2000  is  committad  to  providing  a  corrtinuad  effort  in  improvirig  upon  tt^  procesa  by  updating 
curricuium  componanta  aa  time  and  technology  dk^tata. 

a  All  partiaa  must  commit  to  be  fiaxibiB  and  go  beyond  the  normal  thought  proceaa  to  seek 
new  ways  and  seek  klaaa  for  sotutkxis  to  problems 

B  tv.  individuals  must  be  wiiiing  to  go  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  a  normal  workirig  day  to 
make  the  proceaa  work 

e.    Establish  a  system  of  accountabllltv  as  part  of  the  schooMo^vyork  transttion  efforts 

Craftsmanship  2000  has  created  a  loop  of  accountability  which  indudes: 

B  Establishing  dearly  defined  curriculum  and  atandards  of  performance 

B  Constant  monitoring  of  the  students  progress  by  industrial  mentors,  instmctors.  and 
counselors 

B  Clearly  defined  fomnal  evaluations  combined  with  incentives  for  outstanding  work 

B  Reports  by  the  Central  Apprenticeship  Coundi  and  various  committees  within  Craftsmanship 
2000 

B  Meeungs  of  the  Central  Apprenticeship  Coundi  to  address  concems  and  needs  which  arise 
during  the  program 
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SUMMARY 

Crtfttmtnihip  2000  is  a  pilot  project  in  TuIm,  Oklahoma  conducted  by  Tulii  Public  Schoola, 
Tulsa  Technology  Center,  Tulsa  Junior  CoHege,  seven  metalworking  industries,  and  the 
Meuopolitan  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  First  clesses  begen  in  September,  1992  for  twenty 
students  selected  by  crtteria  developed  by  Craftsmanship  2000,  Inc.  Beginning  phases  of 
enrollment  stsrted  hi  December,  1991,  end  concluded  in  Februacy,  1992.  Successful  students 
will  be  awarded  e  high  school  diploma  from  their  sending  high  school  sfter  two  years  and  up  to 
twenty-five  credit  hour*  from  Tulsa  Junior  College  built  into  the  total  program.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Crafttmanship  2000,  Inc.  that  each  student  be  awarded  e  certification  of  occupations!  skills 
and  en  associste's  degree  fully  transfereWe  to  a  four-year  college  or  university  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  program.  This  may  require  eddttionat  individual  effort. 

When  the  model  proves  successful,  it  is  the  intention  of  Craftsmanship  2000  to  expand  the 
program  to  ail  of  the  high  schools  in  the  area,  to  additional  metalworking  tndustriee,  end  to 
additional  diaciplinea. 


For  further  information  contact: 

Gene  Callahan,  Ed.  0. 

Superintendent 

Tulsa  Technology  Center 

3420  South  Memorial 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74145-1390 

(918)  627-7200 

FAX:  (918)  622-5613  . 


John  Hunter 

Manager,  Instructional  Services  Division 

Tulsa  Technology  Center 

3420  South  Memorial 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74146-1390 

(918)  627-7200 

FAX  (918)  822-6613 
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Understand  how  the  youth  appranticeship  program 
"Craftsmanship  2000"  operates  in  Tuisa,  Oltlahoma 


Define  the  difference  between  traditional 
apprenticeship  and  youth  apprenticeship 


Become  fSmiiiar  with  the  curricuium  and  curriculum 
format  utilized  within  the  "Craftsmanship  2000" 
program 


Determine  what  aspects  of  "Craftsmanship  2000" 
can  be  utilized  in  your  instructional  programs 


5?4 
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APPRENTICESHIP 

A  TRAINING  STRATEGY  FOR  SKILLED  OCCUPATIONS 
THAT  (A)  COMBINES  SUPERVISED.  STRUCTURED  ON- 
THE-JOB  TRAINING  WITH  THEORETICAL  INSTRUCTION 
AND  (B)  IS  SPONSORED  BY  EMPLOYEES  OR  LABOR/ 
MANAGEMENT  GROUPS  THAT  HAVE  THE  ABIUTY  TO 
HIRE  AND/OR  TRAIN  IN  A  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 
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APPREimCESHIP 


C-2000 
Traditionai  Youth 


1.  Training  stmttgytfuttcombinttsuptr-  x  x 
visad  ttnicturtd  on^hHob  training 

2.  Praparat  paopia  for  sidited  ainploymant  x  x 

3.  Requiramanta  claarly  dalinaatad  in  tha  x 
National  Appranticaahip  Act  of  1937 

4.  Training  stnttagy  that  laada  to  official  x  ? 
joumayparaon  atatua 

5.  Sizabia  invaatmant  on  tha  part  of  tha  amployar  x  x 

6.  Pays  wagaa  to  ita  partidpanta,  at  laast  during  x  x 
tha  on-tha^ob  traiiiing  portion 

7.  Offars  opportunity  for  AnodataDagraacradit  ?  x 

8.  Partlclpanta  laam  by  workirrg  diractty  undar  x  x 
tha  $uparviaion  of  a  tnaatar 

9.  Involvas  a  writtan  agraamant  and  an  implicit  x  x 
social  obligation  tMtwaan  tha  program  sponsor 

and  tha  apprantica 

10.  Training  baglna  whila  tha  apprantica  is  still  x 
anrollad  in  high  school 

11.  Utiliza  Tach  Prap  componants  x 

12.  Utilizes  curriculum  that  Is  dafinad  axciusivaiy  x  x 
by  industry 
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APPHEirnCESHIP 


C-2000 
Traditional  Youth 


1.  Training  strategy  that  combines  super*  x  x 
vised  structured  on*the-job  training 

2.  Prepares  people  for  sidlled  empioyment  x  x 

3. .  Requirements  clearly  delineated  in  the  x 
National  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1937 

4.  Training  stategy  that  leads  to  official  x  ? 
joumeyperson  status 

5.  Sizable  investment  on  the  part  of  the  employee  x  x 

6.  Pays  wages  to  its  participants,  at  least  during  x  x 
the  on-the-job  training  portion 

7.  Offers  opportunity  for  Associate  Degree  credit  ?  x 

8.  Participants  learn  by  working  directly  under  x  x 
the  supen/ision  of  a  master 

9.  Involves  a  written  agreement  and  an  implicit  x  x 
social  obligation  between  the  program  sponsor 

and  the  apprentice 

10.  Training  begins  while  the  apprentice  is  still  x 
enrolled  in  high  school 

1 1 .  Utilize  Tech  Prep  components  x 

12.  Utilizes  curriculum  that  is  defined  exclusively  x  x 
by  Industry 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP  2000 
A  WORK-BASED  SCHOOUTO-WORK  TRANSITION  PROGRAM 
BY:  SHEILA  HEOEN  AND  JOHN  HUNTER 

A  welkiftveloped  mind,  a  psttion  to  ieam.  and  the  ability  to  put 
knowtodge  to  work  are  the  new  keys  to  the  future  of  our  young  people, 
the  euccets  of  our  buaineaaea,  and  the  economic  wetf-being  of  the 
natton.  -  SCANS  Report 

In  1989.  a  group  of  Tulsa  executives  began  discussing  the  need  fbr  a  quality  schooi- 
to-work  transitk>n  program.  Recognizing  the  need  to  increase  the  skill  levels  of 
youth  entering  the  wodc  place,  those  leaders  envisk>ned  a  partnership  tc  address 
the  demand  for  higher  levels  of  craftsmanship.  Hence.  Craftsmanship  2000,  Inc. 
was  created,  representing  a  partnership  of  local  industry.  Tulsa  Publk^  Schools. 
Tulsa  Technology  Center.  Tulsa  Junk>r  College  and  the  Metropolitan  Tulsa  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  skill  needs  of  industry  have  driven  the  devek>pment  process.  Company 
engineers  and  technfcians  worked  with  school  curriculum  writers  in  devek)ping 
learning  objectives:  educators  helped  -industry  mentors  learn  to  teach  students: 
industry  representatives,  educators  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  representatives 
established  operatk)nal  procedures,  all  of  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
four-year  program  in  metalworking. 
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Now  in  its  Moond  year  of  operstion,  Craftsmanship  2000  providas  a  systamatic 
comprehansi/e  mix  of  academic,  technical  and  work-based  education  and  trainino 
including  1)  basic  sktlis.  2}  technieai  theocy,  3)  technicai  appitcation.  4)  9kM 
verification  in  the  work  place,  and  5)  skill  enhancement  Craftsmanship  studenU 
receive  over  1,800  hours  of  instnjctnnal  time  per  year  (over  800  more  than  other 
students)  through  an  extended  day  and  year-round  school. 

Students  enter  the  program  in  the  11th  grade,  after  an  extensive  selection  process. 
They  enroll  in  a  rigorous  schedule  of  English,  math  and  technicat  courses  which 
incorporate  applied  methodotogies  and  emphasize  cooperative  learning.  Tufsa 
Publk:  Schools  provxie  the  academic  instructors.  The  first-year  instructional  **mix"  is 
40%  academic  instruction.  40%  technical  inatructk>n,  and  20%  in-ptant  instruction. 

Second-year  students  enter  the  12th  grade  where  the  kistructional  "mix*  is  20% 
academic.  50%  technicai  and  30%  in-plant  instruction.  FoUowing  graduation  from 
their  home  high  school  at  the  end  of  their  senior  year,  students  are  prepared  to 
enter  the  final  phase  of  the  program. 

Academic  and  technical  instnjction  for  third  and  fourth  year  students  is  provkied  by 
Tufsa  Junior  College  and  Tuisa  Technoiogy  Center.  Both  institutions  offer  technk^l 
instruction  -  TJC  provkies  genera)  education  courses  which  apply  toward 
an  associate  degree.  The  instructional  "mix"  for  third-year  students  is  25% 
academic.  40%  technical,  and  35%  in-plant  instruction,  while  the  instructional  "mix** 
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for  fourtH^MT  tUidanlt  shMi  to  10%  acadtn^ 

mttnjdion. 

By  th««nd  of  thtfourth  v^ttudanls  slK}uld  b«v«ry  dOMtoo^^  m 
MMcMi  dogmas w»Nm oiflillcstton  Mt by  1h«Bu^  and 
Training  (BAT).  BAT  cHiicalion  of  tha  Craftvnanthip  2000  program  is  panding. 

Tha  Cf  aflwnantiiip  2000  pfogrwi  haa  facaiMacI  raw  raviawa.  Paiania  aay  it  not 

onJy  davalopa  acadamic  sidllt  by  rtquiring  ttudania  to  taka  and 

sctanoa  and  matti  dataaa.  but  alto  davalopa  charactar  and  a  "solid  tanaa  of  taT  in 

thair  ciiiidran.  Thay  alto  lii(a  having  manlora  anoouragi^g  thair  cMdran. 

induttiy  manlora  say  it  haa  providad  tham  with  studant  woricars  with  tha  thintdng, 
communication  and  tachnical  sldis  naoassary  to  sucoaad  in  tha  matahivorKing 

industry. 

Instructors  say  tha  intaraction  batwaan  tha  acadamic  taachara.  tachnical  instructora 
and  industry  mantors  has  baan  critica)  in  davaloping  tha  studants'  sicills.  Ona 
teachar  dascribad  tha  laaming  that  has  taican  placa  as  naarty  ^'miraculous.'* 

Basad  on  tha  Craftsmanship  2000  axparianca.  a  succassful  school-to-woric  transition 
program  must: 
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Hav»  cotnmitmut  by  coipofti  •^•cutiv—  to  fticuin>  th»  ymkon  of  th» 
program,  providt  pfionoti  and  finandal  ratouroaa  to  the  program, 
and  markat  tha  program  to  paranta,  studontt  and  othar  potan^ 

Hava  commitmant  t>y  school  oflldala  to  radically  changa  tha  way 
''tchooT  is  dona,  including  changing  taaching  prooaaaaa  and  goaia. 
incraasing  tima  tpant  in  achool.  allowing  flaxibia  achaduling  of  daasaa. 
and  orianting  taachara  to  tha  naada  of  induttry; 

Sat  nigh  perfbrmanoa  ttandarda  for  ttudanta  in  thoaa  daasaa  that 
traditionaiiy  many  avoid  -  high  laval  math,  sdanca  and  physics.  Support 
tha  raquiramant  by  assisting  tham  with  axtra  tima  and  halp.  than 
raward  tham  for  accompltshing  thosa  tasks: 

Link  learning  and  work  by  integrating  academic  and  technical  curricula, 
and  provide  work-placa  learning  experiences  using  industry  mentors: 

Train  the  teachers  and  memors  in  competency-based  instruction  and 
curriculum  development,  usir^g  applied  methodok)gies  and  cooperativa 
learning  strategies; 
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6.  Link  high  school  and  co)log«  acadtmte  and  technical  aducation  with  an 
«rticuiation  agraamant  which  gwaa  cottaga  cradit  for  tkM  laamad; 

7.  Provida  financial  incanth/aa  to  partictpata  and  succaad  in  tha  program; 

8.  Continua  to  avaluata  tha  program  lyy  asi(ing  'It  it  woridngr 
Continuouaiy  avaiuata  tha  instructional,  curricuium  and  laaming 
procaasaa  by  aslong  taachais.  studanta.  paranta  and  mantors  about  tha 
product  -  ara  tha  studants  iaaming  high  iavai  skills  nacassary  for 
succass  in  tha  work  plaoa? 

Craftsmanship  2000  has  had  studants  for  two  yaars  -  nona  has  yat  complatad  tha 
program.  But  intarim  studias  indicata  it  is  a  succasa  "in  tha  procass  of  bacomingr 

! 

Shaila  Hallan  is  Diractor  of  Southaast  Campus.  Tulsa  Tachnoiogy  Centar,  whara  tha 
Craftsmanship  2000  program  is  iocatad. 

John  Huntar  is  Managar.  Instructional  Sarvicas  Division,  Tulsa  Tachnology  Cantar 
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Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish  that  some  of  our  stu- 
dents could  be  here  today.  You  would  meet  a  group  of  highly  moti- 
vated and  focused  individuals  that  see  new  meaning  in  education 
and  new  direction  in  their  lives.  Craftsmanship  2000  is  working  for 
two  magor  reasons.  One  is  that  local  corporate  executives  nave 
made  a  commitment  to  articulate  the  vision  of  the  program,  pro- 
vide personnel  and  financial  resources  and  market  the  program  to 
parents,  students,  and  other  potential  corporate  sponsors.  And, 
two,  school  officials  have  committed  to  radically  change  teaching 
processes  and  goals. 

High  performance  standards  have  been  set  and  a  commitment 
made  to  help  students  meet  them.  Continuous  project  monitoring 
ensures  that  students  learn  high  level  skills  needed  in  the  work- 
place. The  protect  includes  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  inte- 
gration of  applied  academic  and  vocational  skills  and  work-based 
education  and  training.  Industry  engineers  and  technicians  work 
closely  with  our  teachers  in  developing  learning  objectives  and  edu- 
cators to  help  work-based  mentors  learn  how  to  help  students. 

Students  and  parents  see  the  program  as  an  alternate  path  to 
higher  education  and  a  skilled  career.  It  is  not  labeled  as  a  pro- 
gram for  the  noncoUege  bound.  College  credit  is  earned  for  the 
skills  learned.  Four  years  ago.  State  legislation  was  passed  in 
Oklahoma  to  deregulate  education,  encouraging  innovation  by  re- 
placing time-based  curriculum  with  learner  outcomes.  Just  last 
year,  our  State  legislature  passed  another  law  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  youth  apprenticeship  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

Craftsmanship  2000  is  built  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  quality 
vocational-technical  education  with  local  political  financial  and 
business  support.  The  American  Vocational  Association  supports 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  because  it  has  the  potential 
to  promote  a  system  of  schools  restructured  around  projects  like 
Craftsmanship  2000. 

In  that  spirit,  we  offer  our  suggestions  to  ensure  that  real  reform 
takes  place  with  the  involvement  of  vocational  educators.  I  will  list 
some  of  our  concerns  here  and  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  submit 
lerislative  language  within  the  next  week  for  your  consideration. 

First  and  foremost,  all  of  those  involved  in  school-to-work  part- 
nerships need  to  be  eaual  partners.  Lasting  change  will  only  come 
about  with  direct  involvement  of  business  and  industry  in  partner- 
ship with  the  schools.  Joint  administration  of  this  effort  between 
the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  must  be  designed  and 
methods  devised  for  Congress  to  determine  if  it  is  happening  and 
if  it  is  successful. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  school-to-work  initiative  will  only  be  suc- 
cessful if  it  is  built  upon  the  strong  foundation  of  quality  voca- 
tional-technical education.  The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act 
must  not  be  funded  by  decreasing  or  level  funding  reform  efforts 
being  initiated  under  the  Carl  Perkins  Act. 

In  order  to  gain  widespread  business  involvement,  particularly 
that  of  our  small  businesses,  unpaid  work  experience  should  be  al- 
lowed. Vocational  student  organizations  should  be  specifically  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  employability  and  leadership  skills  they 
teach  students  The  legislation  must  be  coordinated  with  existing 
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State  plans,  the  Perkins  Act,  and  the  support  efforts  already  initi- 
ated through  education. 

It  must  also  be  closely  linked  with  the  Goals  2000  Educational 
Reform  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  It  must  not  be  labeled  a  noncoUege  boimd 

Erogram.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  school-to-work  funds  should 
e  focused  on  in-service  training  for  teachers  and  for  teacher  edu- 
cation programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  and  some  other  refinements,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act  can  be  a  catalvst 
for  positive  change  in  preparing  our  studentt  tor  a  highly  skilled 
and  globally  competitive  economy. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  comments  with  you 
this  morning. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Callahan  follows:] 
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natimMt  or  aim  ot.lww 


Mr.  ChainBan,  Mr.  Goodllng/  and  aaab*rs  of  tha  Subcoaalttaa,  my 
naM  la  Gana  Callahan.  I  a»  tha  Suparlntandant  of  tha  Tulaa 
Tachnology  cantar  In  Tulaa,  Oklahoma ,  tha  oldaat  and  largaat 
vocatlonal-tachnical  achool  in  Oklahoma.  I  am  alao  a  formar 
praaidant  of  tha  Amarican  Vocational  Aaaociation. 

I  appaar  bafora  you  on  bahalf  of  tha  AVA  for  two  raaaona:  tha  firat 
ia  to  briaf  ly  daacriba  a  youth  apprariticaahip  projact  with  which  I 
am  involvad  in  Tulaa  known  aa  Craftamanahip  2000.  Thia  youth 
appranticaahip  modal  projact  ia  an  outatanding  axampla  of  a  achool- 
to-work  program  which  ia  part  of  a  comprahansiva  statawida 
vocational-tachhical  aducation  dalivary  ayatam.  It  rapraaanta  tha 
baat  of  vocational-tachnical  aducation  in  thia  country  and  can 
aarva  aa  an  axampla  of  what  tha  Administration  ia  attampting  to 
accomplish  through  tha  school-To*Hork  Opportunitias  Act  of  1993. 
Tha  sacond  purpoaa  of  my  tastlmony  is  to  outlina  aavaral  concarns 
vocational  aducators  hava  with  ragard  to  tha  datails  of  tha  school- 
To-Hork  Opportunitias  Act  of  1993,  now  baing  conaidarad  by  tha 
Committaa. 

Craftsmanship  2000  was  organizad  in  1990  as  a  joint  partnarship  of 
iocal  industry,  Tulsa  Public  schools,  Tulsa  Tachnology  cantar, 
Tulsa  Junior  Collaga  and  tha  Matropolitan  Tulsa  chambar  of 
Commarca.  This  partnarship  batwaan  school  and  buainass  is 
aducating  atudants  for  damanding  and  highly  akillad  caraara  in  tha 
matalworking  industry.  Tha  projact  ia  in  its  sacond  yaar  and, 
basad  on  ita  succass,  wa  plan  to  axpand  to  all  high  schools  in  tha 
araa  to  aarva  mora  atudants  and  includa  caraara  in  othar 
industr ias • 

I  hava  attachad  a  full  daacription  of  Craftamanahip  2000  which  tha 
Committaa  may  find  usaful  whan  considaring  changas  to  K.R.  2884. 
Tha  following  ara  highlights  of  aoma  of  tha  alamants  that  maka 
Craftsmanship  2000  a  succasa  and  ara  likaly  alamants  of  any 
succass ful  youth  appranticaahip  or  othar  school-to«*work  affort: 

1«  Thara  is  a  coamitmant  by  corporata  axacutivas  to  articulata 
tha  via ion  of  tha  program,  provida  parsonnal  and  financial 
raaourcas,  and  markat  tha  program  to  paranta,  atudants  and 
othar  potantial  corporata  sponsors; 

2.  school  officials  ara  committad  to  radically  changa  taaching 
procassas  and  goals,  allowing  flaxibla  class  schadulas,  and 
orianting  taachars  to  tha  naads  of  industry; 
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3.  High  i>«rform«nc«  •tandarda  hava  baan  aat  jointly  by  buainaaa 
and  aducation,  and  a  cowiit«ant  mada  to  do  what  ia  nacaaaary 
to  halp  atudantft  aaat  tha»; 

4.  Thara  haa  baan  a  ayata»atic,  coaprahanaiva,  and  wall-plannad 
intagration  of  appliad  acada»ic,  vocational,  and  worJc-baaad 
aducation  and  training  which  includaa  baaic  akilla,  tachnical 
thaory,  tachnical  application,  akill  varification  in  tha 
workplaca,  and  akill  anhancaaant ; 

5.  Induatry  anginaara  and  tachniciana  hava  workad  cloaaly  with 
taachara  in  davaloping  laaming  objactivaa,  and  aducatora 
halpad  work-baaad  Mntora  laam  how  to  taach  atudanta; 

6.  Both  appliad  acadaaic  and  tachnical  couraaa  ara  rigoroua  and 
incorporata  appliad  aathodologiaa  and  cooparativa  laarning; 

7.  Studanta  and  paranta  aaa  tha  program  aa  an  altarnata  path  to 
highar  aducation  and  a  high-aJcillad  caraar.  No  ona  rafara  to 
thia  aa  a  prograa  for  tha  "non-collaga  bound.*  Studanta  who 
coaplata  thia  program  will  graduata  with  an  Aaaociata  Oagraa 
froa  tha  Tulaa  Junior  Collaga; 

8.  studanta  participata  in  tha  projact  aight  houra  a  day,  220 
daya  a  yaar,  inataad  of  tha  typical  aix  hour  day,  175  day 
achool  yaar;  and 

9.  Tha  program  ia  continuoualy  aonitorad  to  anaura  that  studanta 
ara  laarning  high  laval  akilla  naadad  in  tha  workplaca. 

Ha  congratulata  tha  Praaidant  and  Congraaa  for  placing  in  tha  light 
of  public  dabata  tha  naad  for  an  anhancad  vocational- tachnical 
aducation  infraatructura.  Tha  Aaarican  Vocational  Aaaociation 
Bupporta  tha  School -To -Work  Opportunitiaa  Act  bacauaa  it  haa  tha 
potantial  to  proaota  tha  typa  of  flaxibility  that  ia  naadad  to 
foatar  changa  in  aysitaaa  and  to  ancouraga  projacta  lika 
Craftaaanahip  2000.  Vocational  aducatora  hava  long  fait  that 
achoola  naad  to  raatructura  around  aducation  for  aaployaant  - 
Boaathing  with  which  thay  ara  vary  faailiar. 

tlhila  AVA  Bupporta  thia  lagialation,  wa  do  hava  concarna  with  aoaa 
of  ita  apacific  proviaiona.  Tha  broad  paraaatara  and  flaxibility 
of  tha  lagialation  ara  walcoaad  changaa  to  aducatora  that  ara  of  tan 
bound  by  too  many  ragulationa  that  inhibit  craativity.  But  thara 
ara  aoaa  araaa  whara  aora  apacificity  ia  naadad  in  ordar  to  anaura 
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tru«  partnerships  in  rsf  ora  and  to  anhanca  studants  outco«as  in  tha 
transition  from  school  to  work.  This  tastisony  contains 
descriptions  of  specific  aMand»ants  which  will  ba  subwittad  to  tha 
conaitt aa  for  raviaw  within  tha  next  waak.  Tha  AVA  aaandaants  will 
address  tha  following  areas  of  concaim: 

First,  all  those  involved  in  partnerships  need  to  be  equal 
partners.  Historically,  schools  have  been  slow  to  adapt  to  change. 
Business  and  industry  »ust  drive  the  changes  needed,  but  it  must  be 
done  with  the  cooperation  and  full  participation  of  school 
officials.  In  short,  there  must  be  a  true  partnership  between 
business  and  schools.  Tha  State  Vocational  Education  Agency  and 
local  vocational  educational  entities  ba  raouirad  participants 
in  tha  planning  process  since  they  will  ba  required  elements  of 
progran  delivery.  In  Oklahoaa,  tha  state  Board  of  vocational  and 
Technical  Education  has  been  given  complete  control  of  the  youth 
apprenticeship  system  because  of  legislation  passed  by  the  state 
Legislature  last  year. 

Joint  ad»inistration  of  this  effort  between  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  Labor  is  a  unique  approach.  No  one  is  quite  sure  how 
it  will  work.  In  order  to  ensure  that  joint  administration  is,  in 
fact,  taking  place,  the  legislation  needs  to  specify  how  it  is 
defined  and  Congress  needs  a  way  to  determine  whether  it  is 
happening  and  measure  its  success*  Joint  administration  at  the 
State  and  local  level  must  also  ba  clearly  defined  so  that  everyone 
understands  each  others  roles  and  responsibilities* 

This  school -to-work  initiative  will  only  ba  successful  if  it  is 
built  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  quality  vocational-technical 
education*  The  bill  should  attempt  to  leverage  State  and  local 
investment  in  the  infrastructure  of  vocational  education*  At  the 
federal  level,  the  school-To-Hork  Opportunities  Act  should  not  ba 
funded  by  decreasing  or  level-funding  the  Carl  Perkins  Act. 
Language  should  ba  included  in  tha  **Findings**  section  of  the  bill 
to  encourage  an  increased  state  and  local  investment  in  vocational- 
technical  education  as  easential  for  the  success  of  the  transition 
from  school -to-work*  if  vocational-technical  education  does  not 
have  adequate  political  and  financial  support,  this  new  legislation 
will  fail. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  the  field  with  the  definition 
of  **broad  occupational  clusters**  and  ** industry  sectors**  as  they  are 
used  to  apply  to  the  requirements  for  earning  a  skill  certificate. 
Employers  that  vocational  educators  deal  with  on  a  daily  basis  want 
students  who  are  sufficiently  educated  and  trained  to  perform  a 
job,  but  who  can  learn  and  adapt  to  new  technologies*    There  must 
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iMi  a  balanc*  b«tv««n  broad  skills  and  spsclfic  skills.  Ws  say  vant 
to  avoid  tha  Carsan  systaa  of  cartlflcatlon  in  ovar  200 
occupational  araas,  but  va  should  also  avoid  cartlflcatlon  that  Is 
so  broad  as  to  ba  saanlnglass.  Bach  Industry  or  buslnass  aust  ba 
abla  to  datamlna  skill  raqulraaants  for  a  job  without  tha 
Isposltlon  of  an  111-daflnad  ^'tast**  to  dataralna  •*broadnass«** 

In  ordar  to  gain  vldaspraad  buslnass  Involvaaant,  particularly  that 
of  SBall  buslnass,  unpaid  work  axparlancas  aust  ba  allowad,  or 
grants  Mada  undar  this  laglslatlon  should  ba  avallabla  to  pay 
studant  vagas.  As  a  coaprovlsa,  unpaid  vork  axparlancas  could  ba 
structurad  as  part  of  tha  Initial  vork  axparlanca  In  job^shadowlng 
and  Intamshlpa  vhara  studants  laam  about  •*all  aspacts  of  an 
Industry**.  Thasa  can  than  avolva  Into  raqulrad  paid  axparlancas  In 
tha  lattar  yaars  of  tha  school-to-work  program. 

studants  and  parants  aust  play  an  Intagral  rola  In  tha  davalop»ant 
of  school -to-vork  systaas  In  ordar  for  participation  to  ba  broad. 
Vocational  studant  organlxatlons  should  ba  spaclf  Ically  Includad  In 
tha  bill  for  tha  ai^loyabllity  and  laadarshlp  skills  thay  Instill 
In  studants.  Ha  support  tha  aaandsants  subslttad  to  this  Comlttaa 
by  tha  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  Aaarlca. 

Spaclflc  provisions  ragulrlng  coaprahanslva  caraar  guidanca  and 
counsallng  aust  also  ba  Includad.  This  aust  ba  a  part  of  any 
aarkatlng  affort  and  Is  tha  only  way  to  ansura  that  studants  hava 
all  tha  facts  In  ordar  to  aaka  daclslons  vlth  raspact  to  caraar 
aajors  and  avallabla  aaployaant. 

Any  school-to-vork  systaa  aust  ba  coordlnatad  vlth  axlstlng  stata 
plans,  particularly  tha  Parkins  Act.  If  mora  dlractlon  In  this 
araa  la  not  provldad,  tha  laglslatlon  vlll  not  craata  a  systaa,  but 
r athar  a  sat  of  f 1 f ty  or  aora  systaas  across  tha  country . 
Currantly,  tha  laglslatlon  only  statas  that  XUDdA  froa  tha 
dlffarant  programs  ba  coordlnatad.  Daflnltlons  such  as  **alaBants 
of  an  Industry**  should  ba  changad  to  **all  aspacts  of  an  Industry** 
to  agraa  vlth  tha  Parkins  Act  daflnltlon. 

Tha  school-To-Hork  Opportunltias  Act  iui£^  also  ba  coordlnatad  vlth 
tha  Goals  2000:  Educata  Aaarlca  Act;  tha  Elasantary,  Sacondary 
Education  Act;  and  tha  Hlghar  Education  Act.  If  school-to-vork 
transition  opportunltias  ara  not  an  Intagral  part  of  school  raform 
and  school  lapxovaaant  afforts,  than  thay  vlll  bacoaa  just  anothar 
add-on  program.  Tha  stata  of  Washington  offars  an  axcallant 
axaapla  of  hov  to    succassfully  laplamant  a  school-to-vork  systaa 
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by  making  it  a  part  of  school  raform*  Thalr  school-to-work  systav 
is  rastructuring  schools  around  caraar  pathways  in  which  4li 
studants  participata.  It  is  not  a  ** non-col laga  bound**  program. 
All  tha  aducation  bills  now  moving  through  Congrass  should  ba  a 
part  of  a  nationwida  workforca  davalopmant  affort,  not  isolatad 
attaapts  at  piacamaal  changa. 

In  ordar  to  raally  changa  what  and  how  studants  laam,  sufficiant 
rasourcae  must  ba  dadicatad  to  taachar  training,  ratraining, 
planning,  and  curriculum  davalopmant*  A  major  part  of  school-to- 
work  funds  should  ba  focusad  on  in-sarvica  training  to  axisting 
taachars  and  incantiva  grants  to  taachar  aducation  programs  to 
changa  how  naw  taachars  antaring  tha  profassion  approach  taaching* 
Thasa  in-sarvica  and  pra-sarvica  programs  must  focus  on  practical 
application  of  acadamic  instruction,  tha  intagration  of  vocational 
and  acadamics,  and  «(pproachas  to  taam  taaching*  Laadarship 
training  and  tachnical  assistanca  to  Stata  laval  staff  must  also  ba 
adaquataly  supportad  if  school-to-work  is  to  bacoma  a  salf- 
sustaining  systam  aftar  fadaral  dollars  ara  no  longar  availabla. 

Funds  should  also  ba  availabla  to  ansura  that  any  school-to-work 
systam  complias  with  tha  Amaricans  with  Disabilitias  Act  and  othar 
partinant  civil  rights  statutas  applicabla  to  studants  with 
disabilitias  or  othar  spacial  population  studants* 

Hhila  AVA  undarstands  tha  naad  for  including  a  waivar  authority 
undar  tha  lagislation,  wa  baliava  waivars  auwt  ba  approachad  vary 
carafully*  Plaxibility  is  naadad,  but  tha  spacif ic  goals  of 
Congrass  should  not  ba  ovarriddan  and  thara  must  ba  tha  opportunity 
for  sufficiant  public  avaluation  of  waivar  raquasts  and  a  griavanca 
procadura  astablishad  whan  waivara  potantially  undarmina  tha 
spacif  ic  intant  of  fadaral  law.  This  procass  must  ba  opan  and 
sub j act  to  par iodic  raviaw  by  all  intarastad  partias. 

With  thasa  rafinamants,  tha  Amarican  Vocational  Association  is 
confidant  that  tha  School-To-Hork  Opportunitias  Act  can  ba  a 
catalyst  for  positiva  changa  in  praparing  our  studants  for  a  highly 
ski  Had  jobs  in  a  globally  compatitiva  aconomy* 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Callahan.  Before  we  go  on  to  Mr. 
Chase,  I  would  like  to  ask  consent  that  the  resolution  from  the 
Flint  City  Council  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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City  of  FUnt 

STATE  OF  MCMQAN.  COUNTY  OF  OENESEE 


CTRTTFICATfOM 


I,  Louis  A.  Hawkiits,  DO  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  am  the  duly  elected  City 
Qerk  of  the  Qty  Of  Flint,  Michi^n,  and  as  such  Qty  Qerk  I  am  the  keeper  of  the 
minutes  and  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  City  Council  of  said  City  and  have  in 
my  custody  the  ordinances  and  records  of  said  Ci^. 

I  DO  FURTHER  CERTIFY  that  atUched  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
corporate  seal  of  the  City  Of  Flint  aforesaid,  this  26th  day  of  October,  1993. 


Resolution  No:  931527  Version:  0 


Louis  A.  Hawkins,  City  Clerk 


CORPORATE 
SEAL 
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Pr«s«nt«d:  10/25/93 


Adopted: 


10/25/93 


By  thm  Cl^rk: 


vmCREAS,  th«  U.S.  Congress  is  conducting  a  hearing  on  Hous«  Bill 
2884:    School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993;  and 

ViHEREASr  CongrassMan  Kildaa  is  Chairman  of  the  Cowiittee  and 
seeking  input  from  the  public  and  institutions  on  House  Bill  2884; 
and 

vmEREAS,  Hurley  Medical  Center  has  been  involved  with  the  Career 
in  Health  Program  through  the  Genesee  Area  Skill  Center;  and 

WHEREAS,  "Careers  in  Health**  Program  has  increased  from  eleven  to 
one-»hvindred  students;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  has  provided  career  information,  work  site  training, 
and  experience  with  the  world  of  work,  and  sumaMr  jobs  for  students 
in  this  community. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Flint  City  Council 
supports  H.B.  2884;  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993;  and 
supports  adoption  of  H.B.  2884  by  Congress. 


APPROVED  BY 
CITY  COUNCIL 


OCT  25  1993 
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Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Chase. 

Mr.  Chase.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Kildee.  . 

Chairman  Kildee,  Mr.  Goodling,  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Bob  Chase.  I  am  Vice  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association  which  does  represent  more  than  2  million  education 
employees.  And  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
this  morning  about  H.R.  2884,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  request  that  my  written  statement 
be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Chase.  Thank  you,  sir. 

NEA*s  view,  any  school-to-work  program  should  be  an  education 
program  first  and  a  career  training  program  second. 

The  primary  client  must  be  the  student;  not  the  school,  or  not 
the  employer.  And  the  student  must  receive  a  strong  academic 
foundation  because  the  strength  of  the  academic  component  will  af- 
fect the  entire  school-to-work  program. 

A  school-to-work  program  that  is  well-twined  and  well  run  and 
is  based  on  a  commitment  to  education  will  provide  students  with 
an  additional  incentive  for  completing  high  school.  It  will  help 
them  prepare  to  make  their  way  in  the  increasingly  complex  world 
of  work,  a  good  school-to-work  program  will  offer  a  potential  drop- 
out a  way  to  remain  in  school  and  to  graduate. 

Such  a  program  can  help  a  student  to  find  his  or  her  goals  and 
start  preparing  for  employment  or  additional  education  when  there 
is  a  comprehensive  career  exploration  component  beginning  in  the 
early  grades.  To  this  end,  we  note  that  the  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act  calls  for  a  workplace  mentor  bvt  not  a  school-site  men- 
tor. 

We  would  favor  the  addition  of  language  providing  for  a  school- 
site  mentor  who  would  be  designated  as  the  student's  advocate. 
This  mentor  would  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  student's  pro- 
gram and  would  monitor  the  student's  progress. 

The  school-site  mentor  would  be  chosen  at  the  school  level  and 
could  be  a  teacher  or  a  counselor  or  another  education  professional 
employed  at  the  school.  This  individual  would  also  be  involved  with 
the  workplace  mentor  in  the  connecting  activities  to  bridge  the  aca- 
demic component  and  the  work  experience.  School-to-work  legisla- 
tion should  build  on  the  education  reforms  now  on  the  way.  H.R. 
2884  references  the  Goals  2000  Educate  America  Act  as  a  way  of 
linking  school-to-work  and  education  reform. 

Such  a  linkage,  we  believe,  is  important.  But  the  scope  of  school 
restructuring  goes  beyond  just  the  Goals  2000  bill.  Reform  is  al- 
ready taking  place  in  many  schools.  A  collaborative  approach  is 
worWng  well  in  such  programs.  With  such  models  in  mind,  we 
would  like  to  see  language  in  H.R.  2884  that  would  allow  for  cur- 
riculum development  at  the  local  level,  not  just  the  State  level. 

We  are  also  interested  in  expanding  the  bill  to  call  for  staff  de- 
velopment abilities  and  adequate  planning  time  for  teachers  and 
for  the  specific  presence  of  teachers  and  counselors  on  the  rosters 
of  local  partnerships.  We  believe  these  are  crucial  but  modest 
changes  that  would  help  ensure  that  the  school-to-work  program  is 
fully  integrated  into  the  school  program. 
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We  view  the  establishment  of  a  new  school-to-work  system  as  a 
complement  to  existing  programs  that  are  effective.  In  this  regard, 
we  would  object  to  efforts  to  minimize  the  importance  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  case  programs  authorized  by  the  Perkins 
Act.  Many  of  these  programs  are  already  providing  excellent  career 
opportunities,  career  education,  and  they  will  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  a  school-to-work  program. 

Throughout  the  bill,  there  are  references  to  the  training  of  pro- 
fessionals involved  in  the  school-to-work  programs.  We  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  expand  the  planning  pertaining  to  training  to 
include  specifics  on  the  type  of  training  plan  and  who  could  conduct 
it.  This  would  indicate  recognition  of  the  specific  contributions  that 
teachers,  counselors,  employers  and  others  could  make  to  the  var- 
ious training  segments. 

We  like  the  language  of  H.R.  2884  that  calls  for  national  evalua- 
tion of  school-to-work  programs  because  it  seems  to  preclude  the 
use  of  a  single  standardized  test.  We  would  hope  that  the  individ- 
ual student  evaluations  would  be  consultative  in  nature.  These 
evaluations  should  be  designed  to  provide  an  ongoing  process  of  re- 
view and  problem  solving.  This  process  would  address  each  stu- 
dent's academic  progress,  work-based  knowledge  and  goals. 

Some  language  to  expand  the  description  of  individual  student 
evaluations  seems  warranted  to  assure  that  a  single  standardized 
test  would  not  be  used  to  evaluate  students.  The  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  school-to-work  transition  programs  will 
not  only  provide  a  bridge  to  well-paid  employment,  but  will  also  en- 
hance the  Nation's  economic  well-being. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  members  of  this  committee 
to  ensure  that  the  laudable  goals  of  that  item  are  met.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chase. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Chase  follows:] 
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ROBERT  CHASE 


Mr.  ChairT.an  and  Members  of  the  Co.r.r.i -lee : 

I  am  Robert  Chase,  Vice  President  of  the  The  National 
Education  Association   'i%'EA^  ,  which  represents  more"  Chan  two 
million  education  employees.     I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  offer  testimony  on  H.R.  2884.   the  School -  to-Work 
Opportunities  Act.     The  NEA  applauds  the  efforts  of 
President  Clinton,  Secretaries  Riley  and  Reich,  Chairman 
Ford,  and  others  who  are  dedicated  to  preparing  high  school 
students  for  high  skills,  high  wage  jobs. 

The  statistics  are  familiar.     Half  of  the  students  who 
graduate  from  high  school  each  year  do  not  continue  on  to  a 
four-year  college.     Of  those  who  do  enter  college,  only 
about  half  actually  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Many 
high  school  graduates  do  not  establish  themselves  on  a 
career  path  until  five  or  even  ten  years  after  high  school 
graduation,  and  even  then  their  options  are  often  very 
limited.     It  is  clear  that  a  new,  innovative  system  is 
required,  one  that  will  provide  options  for  secondary 
students  and  those  who  have  graduated. 

In  our  view,  any  school -to-work  program  should  be  an 
education  program  first,  and  a  career  training  program 
second.     This  means  that  the  program  should  provide  a  strong 
academic  foundation,  because  this  foundation,  or  the  lack  of 
one,  will  affect  every  other  aspect  of  tht     ;hool -to-work 
prcgram.     The  student  must  be  the  primary  client,  not  :  r.v 
employer  or  the  school. 

Through  a  combination  of  school -based  learning,  work- 
based  learning,  and  connecting  activities  to  link  the  work 
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experience  to  academic  preparation,  the  school- to -wci'k 
system  described  in  H.R.  2884  would  enable  participants  to 
obtain  a  high  school  diploma,  a  certificate  indicating 
mastery  of  a  cluster  of  occupational  skills,  and  soon,   it  is 
hoped,  a  job  in  the  individual's  chosen  field.  Students 
participating  in  school -to -work  programs  would  not  be 
precluded  from  also  pursuing  a  college  degree.  Many 
students  in  existing  school -to- work  programs  go  on  to  do 
just  that. 

A  school- to- v^ork  program  that  is  well-defined  and  well- 
run  and  is  based  on  a  strong  commitment  to  education  will 
provide  students  with  an  additional  incentive  for  completing 
high  school  and  will  help  them  prepare  to  make  their  way  in 
the  increa:;*.ngly  complex  world  of  work.     A  good  school -to- 
work  program  can  offer  a  potential  dropout  a  way  to  remain 
in  school  and  graduate.    Through  a  comprehensive  career 
exploration  component  that  is  implemented  in  the  early 
grades,  a  school -to- work  program  can  help  a  student  who  is 
unsure  of  his  or  her  goals  to  define  them  and  start 
preparing  for  employment  or  additional  education. 

this  end,  we  r.cte  that  the  Schccl -to-Wor-: 
Ccportunit ies  Act  calls  for  a  workplace  mentor  but  not  a 
school  site  rrientor.     We  would  favor  the  addition  of  language 
providing  for  a  school  site  mentor,  who  would  be  designated 
as  the  student's  advocate.    This  individual  would 
participate  in  the  planning  of  the  student's  school -to -work 
transition  plan  and  would  monitor  the  student's  progress. 
The  school  site  mentor  would  be  chosen  at  the  school  level 
and  could  be  a  teacher,  a  counselor,  or  another  education 
professional  employed  at  the  school.     The  school  site  mentor 
%^uld  also  be  closely  involved,  with  the  workplace  mentor, 
in  the  connecting  activities  that  would  provide  a  brid'j* 
between  the  academic  component  and  the  work  experience . 
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The  legislation  should  build  upon  education  reforms  now 
underway.     H.R.  2884  references  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  as  a  way  of  linking  school -to-work  to  education 
reform.     Such  a  linkage  is  essential,  we  believe,  but  the 
scope  of  school  restructuring  goes  b»/ond  the  one  bill. 
Goals  2000.     There  are  schools  in  which  reform  is  taking 
place  already,  using  a  collaborative  approach  that 
encourages  parents,  students,  and  staff  to  take  an  active 
role  in  designing  and  implementing  the  restructuring  plan. 
With  such  models  in  mind,  we  would  like  to  see  language  in 
the  bill  that  would  allow  for  curriculum  development  at  the 
local  level,  not  just  the  state  level.     We  would  also  be 
interested  in  expanding  the  bill  to  call  for  staff 
i-rv-f  1  zc-rer.c ,  adequate  planning  time,  and  other  capacity 
building  activities  for  teachers  and  for  the  specific 
presence  of  teachers  and  counselors  on  the  rosters  of  the 
local  partnerships.     We  believe  these  changes  are  crucial 
ones  that  would  increase  students'  chances  of  receiving  a 
strong  academic  foundation  and  participating  in  a  school-to- 
work  program  that  is  fully  integrated  into  the  school 
program. 

Moreover,  we  view  the  establishment  of  a  new  school -to- 
work  system  as  a  complement  to  existing  programs  that  are 
effective.     in  this  regard,  we  would  object  to  efforts  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs  authorized  by  the  Perkins  Act.     Many  of 
these  programs  are  already  providing  excellent  career 
education  at  the  local  level,  and  they  could  provide  the 
foundation  for  a  local  partnership's  design  for  a  school -to- 
work  program.     School -to-work  designs  that  build  onto  good 
programs  already  in  place  would  be  among  the  most  efficient 
and  realistic.     Such  an  effort  is  called  for  in  H.R.  2884, 
and  we  strongly  agree  with  that  concept. 
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Throughout  the  bill  there  are  references  to  training  of 
the  professionals  involved  in  school -to-work  programs.  The 
language  doesn't  specify  who  is  to  conduct  the  training,  and 
it  would  be  helpful  to  add  language  requiring  that  grant 
applications  should  include  specifics  on  the  type(8)  of 
training  planned  and  who  would  conduct  it.     This  wouli 
indicate  recognition  of  the  specific  contribution  that 
training  by  teachers,  counselors,  employers,  and  ethers 
could  contribute  to  various  aspects  of  school -to-work 
training  and  would  enhance  collaboration. 

Evaluations  of  student  performance  and  progress  and  of 
the  overall  school- to-work  system  are  called  for  in.H.R. 
2884 .     We  like  the  scope  of  the  language  providing  for 
national  evaluations  of  school -to-work  programs  because  it 
seems  to  preclude  the  use  of  a  single  standardized  test  and 
it  includes  gaining  specific  information  on  actual  job 
placement  rates.     We  would  hope  that  the  individual  student 
evaluations  would  be  consultative  in  nature,  designed  to 
provide  for  an  ongoing  review  and  problem-solving  process 
addressing  each  student's  academic  progress,  work -based 
knowledge,  and  goals.     Some  language  to  expand  the 
description  may  be  warranted,  to  assure  that  a  single 
standardized  test  would  not  be  used  to  evaluate  students. 

The  School -to-Work  Opportunities  Act  can  bring  about  a 
fundamental  and  positive  change  in  education  and  job 
training.     The  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
school -to-work  transition  programs  will  not  only  provide  a 
bridge  to  well-paid  employment  but  will  also  enhance  the 
nation's  economic  well-being.     We  look  forward  to  working 
w:tr.  the  members  of  this  ccmmittea  to  ensure  tha-  ::he 
laadable  goals  of  the  system  are  met. 

Thank  you . 
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Mr.  KiLDEE.  Ms.  Mershon. 

Ms.  Mershon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  your  distinguished  committee  this 
morning.  I  am  here  in  my  capacity  as  Vice  Chair  of  the  Louisville 
area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  bring  with  me  over  30  years  of 
workplace  experience  as  a  health  care  professional,  most  recently 
as  a  Senior  Vice  President  of  Humana,  a  National  Health  Care 
Corporation  which  employed  over  65,000  employees. 

As  Vice  Chair  of  Louisville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  bring  a  mar- 
ketplace perspective  to  the  policies  and  practices  and  the  staff  of 
the  Kentucky  Educational  Workplace  Institute.  This  division  of 
Chamber  was  created  in  1989  by  Malcolm  Chancey,  the  Chairman 
and  CEO  of  Liberty  National  Bank  in  Louisville  and  Mr.  John 
Dunlop.  former  Secretary  of  Labor  and  currently  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  mission  of  the  Institute  is  to  promote  the  development  and 
delivery  of  an  educated,  quality  workforce  which  can  compete  in 
the  global  marketplace.  The  institute  is  a  catalyst.  It  brings  to- 
gether leadership  from  business,  education,  labor,  and  government 
to  shape  a  common  vision  of  the  dynamic  economy  which  is  needed 
for  the  future  of  Louisville  and  the  workforce  skills  of  educated 
men  and  women  in  bringing  about  this  future. 

Historically,  education  has  been  a  weakness  for  the  Louisville 
area  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  This  weakness  has 
been  manifested  by  workforce  illiteracy  problems,  lack  of  skills  or 
attitudes  that  lend  themselves  to  retraining  for  modern  occupations 
as  well  as  management  styles.  For  those  reasons,  population  has 
not  grown  in  the  past  decade.  In  fact,  it  has  declined. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has 
the  second  lowest  growth  pattern  in  the  United  States.  And  as  a 
result,  businesses  are  more  dependent  upon  the  existing  workforce 
than  comparable  communities  and  States  with  whom  we  compete. 

An  Institute  survey  showed  that  two-thirds  of  employers  sur- 
veyed in  the  Greater  Louisville  area  had  experienced  a  shortage  of 
qualified  employees  during  the  past  five-year  period. 

Despite  this  historic  and  continuing  weakness,  the  Louisville 
area  has  repositioned  itself  in  recent  years  through  workforce  de- 
velopnient  and  adult  literacy  programs  as  well  as  the  nationally 
recognized  public  education  system  with  a  dropout  rate  of  only  2.9 
percent.  Additionally,  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  recently 
gained  international  prominence  as  a  leader  in  education  reform. 

The  Chamber's  Education  Work  Force  Institute  has  been  a  m^gor 
force  in  making  excellence  in  education  and  training  one  of  our 
community's  highest  priorities.  In  fulfilling  its  mission  of  promoting 
the  development  of  a  competitive  workforce,  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute falls  into  three  m^or  areas.  First,  we  work  to  identify  work- 
place requirements.  We  want  to  know  what  employers'  needs  are 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  we  are  attempting  to  also  understand  what 
the  needs — development  needs  of  employees  continues  to  be. 

For  example,  we  have  learned  through  surveys,  case  studies  and 
focus  groups,  that  employers  and  employees  in  the  Louisville  area 
feel  that  skills  such  as  teamwork,  self-direction,  oral  and  written 
communication,  problem  analysis,  logical  reasoning  and  problem 
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solving  are  major  skill  requirements  that  must  be  developed  in  the 
students  in  our  community. 

Secondly,  we  then  use  that  information  to  bring  together  a  stra- 
tegic alliance  of  the  m^or  stakeholders— education,  business,  gov- 
ernment and  labor— to  try  to  make  certain  that,  as  a  commxmity, 
we  deliver  students  and  workers  with  those  kinds  of  requisite 
skills. 

And  thirdly,  we  are  attempting  to  bring  leadership  to  the  devel- 
opment of  high  performance  work  environments  within  our  commu- 
nity because  we  know  that  if  we  deliver  students  and  workers  with 
the  kinds  of  skills  that  the  employers  think  they  need  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  we  deliver  those  workers  tomorrow,  the  organizations  them- 
selves would  have  difiiculty  assimilating  and  utilizing  those  work- 
ers properly. 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1993  and  the  importance  of  this  Act  in  helping  our 
community  meet  the  needs  of  the  25  percent  of  the  future 
workforce  who  are  presently  in  school.  The  Chamber  through  the 
Institute  recently  initiated  the  Greater  Louisville  Youth  School-To- 
Work  Initiative — which  has  too  many  words  in  it,  but  we  tiy  to  do 
the  best  we  can  with  it— and  it  is  a  youth  apprenticeship/internship 
program. 

This  program  is  for  young  people  ages  13  to  21,  and  it  combines 
classroom  instruction  and  workplace  learning.  It  bridges  middle 
school,  high  school,  and  i)ostsecondaxy  education,  and  it  results  in 
the  achievement  of  specific  academic  and  workplace  skills.  The 
Louisville  model  has  oeen  initially  driven  through  the  Jefferson 
County  Public  School  system— which,  incidentally,  has  90,000  stu- 
dents— and  we  have  done  that  because  of  recent  restructuring  that 
has  occurred  within  the  school  system  at  the  secondary  level. 

Through  the  development  of  magnet  career  academies  through- 
out the  community,  our  hope  is  to  ultimately  expand  our  model  to 
other  school  systems  within  the  metropolitan  area.  Our  youth  ap- 
prenticeship model  is  structured  through  a  curriculum  that  focuses 
on  learning  in  the  context  of  the  workplace. 

It  is  our  belief  that  students  must  understand  how  they  will 
apply  and  utilize  academic  course  content.  The  Louisville  model  ac- 
tually covers  youth  apprenticeship,  internship  and  pre-apprentice- 
ship  programs.  I  have  delivered  to  this  committee  brochures  from 
the  Chamber  which  outline  the  elements  of  our  model  and  the  col- 
laborative career  education  efforts  in  each  program. 

Tom  Davisson,  to  my  right,  of  Sullivan  College  in  Louisville  will 
share  with  this  committee,  shortly,  information  about  one  example 
of  our  apprenticeship  model  in  which  his  school  partners  with  a 
local  high  school  and  the  Kroger  Company. 

The  design  elements  in  our  brochure  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  congressional  intent  of  your  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1993.  The  following  industry  leaders  are  involved  in  the 
Louisville  model:  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken;  Hook's  SupeRx,  Incor- 
pi  .ted,  a  pharmacy  chain;  Capital  Holding  Corporation,  an  insur- 
ance corporation;  Howell  Brothers;  Specialty  Tool  and  Machine 
Company;  and  the  Kroger  Company.  They  are  all  committed  to  the 
components  outlined  in  section  3  of  your  legislation  which  focuses 
on  transforming  the  workplace  into  an  active  place  of  learning  by 
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making  employers  full  partners  in  providing  high  quality,  work- 
based  learning  experiences  to  students, 

I  want  to  highlight  some  of  the  design  elements  in  the  Louisville 
model  that  are  not  inclusive  in  your  legislation  or  that  differ  from 
it 

The  Louisville  initiative  includes  a  strong  guidance  component 
that  focuses  on  career  awareness  and  assessment  beginning  in  th#* 
middle  schools.  This  is  to  increase  the  awareness  level  of  studem 
to  the  importance  of  and  the  need  for  various  academic  subjects  as 
they  relate  to  many  career  options.  The  Louisville  model  incor- 
porates a  job  relevance  to  the  subject  material  covered  in  school. 

Mr.  Goodling  mentioned,  in  his  opening  statement,  his  concern 
about  the  need  to  provide  this  career  counseling  at  the  middle 
school  level  and  we  concur. 

The  Louisville  model  includes  at  least  one  year  of  secondary  and 
one  year  of  postsecondary  education.  We  believe  that  youth  appren- 
ticeship must  facilitate  advancement  if  it  is  to  be  seen  as  an  attrac- 
tive option.  We  believe  that  youth  apprenticeship  models  should 
specify  that  most  secondary  credits  and  certificates  be  transferable 
to  four-year  academic  programs.  In  other  words,  we  believe  strong- 
ly that  articulation  agreements  between  the  various  levels  of  edu- 
cation or  educational  partners  must  take  place.  The  Louisville  ini- 
tiative includes  a  strong  guidance  component  that  focuses  on  career 
awareness  and  assessment  beginning—excuse  me,  I  apologize.  I 
said  that  a  minute  ago.  I  got  off  track. 

Our  programs  ensure  that  business  and  industry  partners  and 
employers  provide  paid  work  experience  and  guided  curriculum-re- 
lated learning  opportunities  at  approved  worksites.  A  youth  ap- 
prenticeship program  of  progressively  higher  quality  as  the  student 
moves  through  the  program  should  be  tied  to  career  ladders  in  the 
industry.  This  employment  could  start  with  summer  employment 
but  must  lead  to  a  solid  position  within  the  industry  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grade. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  urging  you  to  establish  school-to-work  op- 
portunities systems  which  give  local  communities  and  businesses 
directly  affected  by  this  initiative  as  much  flexibility  and  local  con- 
trol as  possible  to  design  a  system  that  really  meets  their  needs. 
There  must  also  be  a  sensitivity  to  established  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  other  collaborative  models  at  the  local  level  to  learn 
from  their  experience  and  rich  histories. 

In  Louisville,  we  have  demonstrated  that  business  and  education 
in  partnership  with  government  and  labor  can  make  a  difference. 
The  leadership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  believe,  can  be  a 
model  for  other  communities.  While  many  other  communities  may 
also  be  developing  school-to-work  programs,  the  real  news  in  the 
Louisville  initiative,  I  believe,  is  the  high  degree  of  collaboration 
between  and  commitment  of  the  major  stakeholders  in  achieving 
workforce  competitiveness. 

In  the  near  future,  we  will  be  working  with  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  which  will  be  actively  engaged  in  showing  its  Cham- 
ber members  how  they  too  will  make  a  difference  and  the  Louis- 
ville model  will  be  used  as  an  example. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  the  philosophy  goals  and  current  programming  with 
the  youth  apprenticeship  program  in  Louisville.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mershon  follows:] 

Statement  of  Kathryn  Mershon,  Vice-Chair,  Louisville  Area  Chamber  of 

Commerce 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and 
your  distinguished  committee.  I  am  here  today  in  my  position  as  Vice-Chair  of  the 
Louisville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  I  bring  with  me  over  30  years  of  work- 
place experience  as  a  professional  in  the  health  care  industry,  most  recently  as  a 
Vice  i^sident  for  Administration  at  Humana,  a  National  Health  Care  Corporation 
which  employed  65,000  individuals. 

As  Vice  Chair  of  the  Louisville  Area  Chamber  Board,  I  bring  a  marketplace  per- 
spective to  the  policies,  programs  and  staff  of  the  Kentuckiana  Education  & 
Workforce  Institute.  This  division  of  the  Chamber  was  created  in  1989  by  Malcolm 
Chancey,  President,  Liberty  National  Bank  in  Louisville  and  former  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  John  Dunlop  of  Harvard  University.  Its  mission  is  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  delivery  of  an  educated,  quality  workforce  in  the  Greater  Louisville  area 
that  is  able  to  compete  in  a  global  marketplace. 

The  institute  is  the  catalyst  that  brings  together  leadership  from  business,  gov- 
ernment, unions,  and  education  to  shape  a  common  vision  of  the  dynamic  economy 
needed  for  the  future  of  Louisville  and  the  workforce  skills  needed  of  educated  men 
and  women  in  bringing  about  this  future. 

Historically,  education  has  been  a  weakness  for  boty  the  Louisville  area  and  for 
the  State.  This  weakness  is  manifested  by  workforce  illiteracy  problems  and  the 
lack  of  skills  or  attitudes  that  lend  themselves  to  retraining  for  modem  occupations 
and  management  styles. 

Further,  this  region's  population  has  not  grown  in  the  past  decade.  In  fact,  Ken- 
tucky has  the  second  lowest  growth  pattern  in  the  United  States.  And  as  a  resiilt, 
businesses  are  more  dependent  on  the  existing  workforce  than  comparable  commu- 
nities and  States.  An  Institute  survey  showed  that  two-thirds  of  companies  surveyed 
had  experienced  a  shortage  of  (^ualined  candidates  during  the  past  nve-year  periot!. 

Despite  the  historic  and  continuing  weakness,  the  Louisville  area  has  repositioned 
itself  in  recent  years  through  workforce  development  and  adult  literacy  programs 
and  a  nationally  recognized  public  education  system  with  a  dropout  rate  of  omy  2.9 
percent.  Additionally,  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  recently  gained  inter- 
national prominence  as  a  leader  in  education  reform. 

The  Chamber^?  Education  and  Workforce  Institute  has  been  a  miqor  force  in  mak- 
ing excellence  in  education  and  training  one  of  our  community's  highest  priorities. 
In  fulfllUng  its  mission  of  promoting  the  development  of  a  competitive  workforce,  the 
work  of  the  Institute  is: 

•  Identification  of  workplace  requirements. 

For  example,  we  have  learned  that  employers  need  a  broader  range  of  skills 
in  their  current  and  future  workforce.  This  includes  teamwork  and  self-direc- 
tion; oral  and  written  communication;  problem  analysis;  logical  reasoning  and 
problem  solving. 

•  Creating  strategic  alliances  between  stakeholders  to  assure  that  workers 
possess  the  requisite  skills. 

•Giving  leadership  to  the  development  of  high  performance  organizations 
which  are  able  to  assimilate  and  properly  utilize  highly  skilled  workers. 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  "School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of 
1993**  and  the  importance  of  this  Act  in  helping  our  community  meet  the  needs  of 
the  25  percent  of  the  future  workforce  that  are  presently  in  school. 

The  Chamber  through  the  Institute  recently  initiated  the  Greater  Louisville 
Youth  School-To-Work  Initiative,  a  youth  apprenticeship^intemship  program.  This 
progrtm  is  for  young  people  ages  13-21,  and  combines  classroom  instruction  with 
workplace  learning.  It  bndges  middle  school,  high  school,  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  results  in  the  achievement  of  specific  academic  and  workplace  skills. 

The  Louisville  model  is  initially  driven  through  the  Jefferson  County  Public 
Schools  because  of  restructuring  that  has  recently  occurred  at  the  secondary  level 
through  the  development  of  magnet  career  academies.  Our  hope  is  to  expand  this 
model  to  other  school  systems  in  the  metro  area. 
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Our  youth  apprenticeship  model  is  structured  through  a  curriculum  thai  focuses 
on  learning  in  tne  context  of  the  workplace.  It  is  our  belief  that  students  must  un- 
derstand how  they  will  apply  and  use  academic  course  content. 

The  Louisville  model  actually  covers  youth  apprenticeship,  internship  and  pre-ap- 
prenticeship  programs.  I  have  delivered  to  this  committee  brochures  ihat  outhne  the 
elements  of  our  model  and  the  collaborative  career-education  effoits  in  each  pro- 
gram. Tom  Davisson  of  Sullivan  College  in  Louisville,  will  share  with  this  committee 
an  example  of  our  apprenticeship  model  in  which  his  school  partnered  with  a  high 
school  and  the  Kroger  Company. 

These  design  elements  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  congi^ssional  intent 
of  your  School-tO'Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993.  The  following  industry  leaders  are 
involved  in  the  Louisville  model:  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken;  Hook-Super-X,  Inc.,  Cap- 
ital  Holding  Corporation,  Howell  Brothers  Specialty  Tool  and  Machine  Company, 
and  the  Kroger  Company.  They  are  all  committed  to  section  3  of  yoxir  legislation 
which  focuses  on  transforming  the  workplace  into  an  active  place  of  learning  by 
making  employers  full  partners  in  providing  high  quality,  work-based  learning  expe- 
riences to  students. 

I  want  to  highlight  some  of  the  design  elements  in  the  Louisville  model  that  are 
not  inclusive  to  your  legislation  or  differ  from  it. 

The  Louisville  initiative  includes  a  strong  guidance  component  that  focuses  on  ca- 
reer awareness  and  assessment  beginning  in  the  middle  schools.  This  is  to  increase 
the  awareness  level  of  students  to  the  importance  of  and  need  for  various  academic 
subjects  as  they  relate  to  many  different  career  options.  The  Louisville  model  incor- 
porates a  job  relev<»r,ce  to  the  subject  material  covered  in  school. 

The  Louisville  ..looel  includes  at  least  one  year  of  secondary  and  one  year  of  post- 
secondary  education.  Youth  apprenticeship  must  facilitate  advancement  if  it  is  to  be 
seen  as  an  attractive  option.  We  believe  that  youth  apprenticeship  models  should 
specify  that  postsecondary  credits  and  certificates  be  transferable  to  four-year  aca- 
demic programs. 

Programs  ensure  that  business  and  industry  partners/employers  provide  paid 
work  experience  and  guided  curriculum-related  learning  opportunities  at  approved 
worksites.  A  youth  apprenticeship  effort  of  progressively  high  quality  as  the  student 
moves  through  the  multi-year  program  and  should  be  tied  to  clear  career  ladders 
in  the  industry.  This  employment  can  start  with  summer  employment  but  must  lead 
to  a  solid  position  within  the  industry  during  the  llth  or  12tn  grade. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  urging  you  that  to  establish  school-to-work  opportunities 
systems  which  give  local  communities  and  businesses  directly  affected  by  this  initia- 
tive as  much  flexibility  and  local  control  as  possible  to  design  a  system  to  meet  their 
needs.  There  must  also  be  a  sensitivity  to  established  apprenticeship  programs  and 
other  collaborative  models  at  the  local  level  to  learn  from  their  experience  and  rich 
history. 

In  Louisville,  we  have  demonstrated  that  business  and  education  in  partnership 
with  government  and  labor  can  make  a  difference.  The  leadership  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  can  be  a  model  for  other  communities.  In  the  near  future,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  actively  engaged  in  showing  its  new  Chambers  how 
they  too  can  make  a  difference  using  Louisville  as  an  example. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  the  philosophy,  goals 
and  current  programming  with  youth  apprenticeship^  in  Louisville. 
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MISSION 
MISSION 


The  mission  of  the  Kentuckiana  Education 
and  Workforce  Institute  is  to  promote  the 
devel<^ment  and  delivery  of  an  educated, 
quality  workforce  in  Kcntuckiana  that  is  able  to 
compete  in  a  global  marketplace. 
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Q&nberi 


S<punJber27. 1992 

To  Ar  Grtaur  LomHUU  Cammmity: 

commmnf  to  bmid  upon  ib  MwmAi  w  4<n  cAniwi  mi  iiftmmkm  ttmicts,  dbe  Jwninne  kaabo  fctyw 
mentofafiexiblemitAiicmiimaifoKt  mGnmerletMb. 

ctoy  o  leadw^  rob  m  *e  A  wlopwc  w  iwrf  iilmij    m  lArwrrf.  ^tdfey  w*jiafoe.  TV  limitmc  b 
hdlptn^  lofcwmow  GTeatffL<)««w<<  forfimmtmxmhy\nt\m^  kkktm  j'l  wefA'awtlawwwiintuMii^  Aciw 

ciuciuion.  gHtmmgwt  and  Ufeor.  TVy  i* ■  Urttt  i  in ifi  ill i ifi  fecofnige  ito  <t u  fc^^g  our  hrnnm  raovrus 
cumtid. 

ThisMtmratdrtpon  hifffUfki  ike  liutkmc's^pKifkMhnsMxtMhesdmi^A^  year.  U 
olio  araicwiaci^  m^»ndM>aMMM( 

fuam.vjefhwiyb^ievt  dm  At  Iwnidae  <wl  oomwun  tomdif  Jkmnmic  diffcrmx  m  diu  cowmicuty  anJ 
/br  yoMT  lencroia  H^fion  of  «4  OfNiHMC' ■<  <^ 
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TRANSITION:  1992 
HIGHUOHTS 


Tht  cotnpfcxiUo    iniematiocMl  cconotnk*  ind  the  chsnginf  face  of  die  American  population 
have  draouticaUy  wikci^d  how  we  <So  burinev.  To  compete  eflectJvely  in  the  ftoUI  maikctpbce. 
cottmunitto  rmm  ittKmk  how  «u(kni»  aie  educ»i<d.  MweU  M  find 
exiKincwotUbfcc*. 


Guided  W  ■  new  eiecudv*  dirwor  and  the  eneiik*  of  to  wJimte^ 

lBW«tiwinl992.  It  chatted  •  mow  pro^veeoutte.addii^uiimcy  to  to  cootJmifa^eifcm 

Infciia  the  conuiwnlty  of  it!  eAK»tk»al  need^  it  aW  eintmked 

M  prackicini  tMMnble  raukt  in  the  «<•  of  vcckfoice 


OneofAe|o«li  of  the  Kennicldana  Educa^ 
on  wofWofce  iwuet,  the«l»f  otailnf  an  appctdatkw 
Imtiwtetn  the  fecal,  tftfanal  and  national  atetmwtnrheneJ  to 
icaff  le^wA  daily  to  fwfjem  fa  WD«kin  about 

Diwgtnr  Allw^  R/«>  Jw.— tk>  i..^^<  ^  ^i,^,.,.        iMihjIMj  WMil^.  ha  tah^ 

the  U^.  ConfcMiK*  of  Mayott.  Ani  the  Iiwkute  ncctvtd  fwv^ 
coMBunibtt  in  wotUaR*  dr  vtofMacM  initiative*. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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TRANSITION:  1992 
HIGHLIGHTS 


ln«tmit«*«  ActkMis  tMrmetty  AmM  Wo»ter» 

Dunng  this  evolutionary  vcar,  the  Institute  ha»  taken  specific  actioa;  that  have  directly  asststed 
workers.  For  example,  the  Institute  spearheaded  the  effort  to  secure  funds  earmarked  for  workers 
displaced  by  the  clc«ing  of  Scandanl  Gravurc  as  well  as  young  workers  seeking  an  entree  into  the  job 
market.  Specifically,  the  Institute: 

•  Initiated  a  S466,000  grant  awvdcd  by  the  US.  Department  of  Labor  to  provide  retraining  and 
job  placement  auistance  for  workers  laid  off  because  of  the  Standard  Gravure  plant  closing. 

•  Helped  secure  a  collaborative  propocal  far  $22,000  from  the  Kentucky  Workforce  Develop- 
ment Cabinet  to  operaitc  a  youth  apprenticeship  program.  Putneis  include  the  Institute. 
Louisville  Urban  Le«ffue.  }tS(amxt  Cour«y  fSibbc  Schools  artd  the  Private  Indurtiy  Council. 

wof  Am  iJM%on  ■■mW> Pel  Muilnm  and  «<ue«Mon 

Since  its  inceptioci,  the  Institute  has  aaed  as  a  liaison  between  business  and  education.  Enhanced 
communication  ultimately  tianslata  into  benef  prepared  workers.  CorKme  examples  of  the 
Institute's  work  in  this  area  include: 

•  Working  with  the  Rxd  Motor  Coai|iMy  m  thedevckjpment  of  training  facilities  needed  in 
the  company's  $650  tnlUkm  expansion  in  Louisville. 

•  Coordinating  the  devekjpoiefrt  of  a  roofiof  apprenticeship  pro-am  with  the  Roofing 
Contracton  Aiiociatwn  and  the  |cifef«on  County  Public  Schools. 

•  Serving  as  a  broker  between  Habitat  for  Humanity,  area  vocational/technical  schools  and  the 
Carpenters  Union  for  on-the-job  txaininc  at  new  Habitat  home  sites. 

0« vlopmtit  of  hifoiimaioii  •ylaiw  CanMiiiwa 

A  key  component  of  the  IrMtimce  is  the  devcloprnent  of  databases.  The  Survey  Ditabasc  tracks 
employers  in  the  Louisville  metropolitan  aica  fccuitng  on  specifics  such  ai  the  skills  they  desire  in 
entry-level  employees,  how  many  expca  to  hii«  in  the  near  term  and  other  pertinent  information. 
The  Education  and  Trainii^  DWafaase  b  a  coaaptthensivc  list  of  provklcts  of  eoucattoo  and  training 
in  the  region,  spannii^  the  ^)ectn«i  fro«  fctmal  Institutloni  to  private  traiiteiv. 
The  Institute  aUo  ties  in  with  infcjr— tion  networks  at  Fort  Knox,  making  lists  cf  qualified  wotken 
loon  to  be  discharged  fm  the  anMd  foiccs  anralUbte  to  fcfkinal  businesses^ 

The  Institute  h»  successfully  brou#u  tofcthcr  repiesentaciva  of  busiitess,  education,  labor  and 
government  in  an  effort  to  address  the  ooamunity's  workforce  iweds.  To  date,  more  than  300  leaders 
from  these  areas  have  been  involved  In  the  Institute's  efforts.  Their  continued  support  is  critical  to 
the  future  success  of  both  the  Itwitiiic  and  the  GrtatcrLouiivilkcomnMinity. 


"Th*  work  tn«t  you  h«v« 


doTM  in  LouicvW*  ahouU 
tM  ua«d  to  •TKaourag* 
mora  mayor*  to  sxp^fl* 
rT>«nt  with  worttforo* 
davtopmfit  nr>od»ta  in 
thair  own  oommunKf**.' 
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TRANSITION: 
THE  EDUCATION/ 
INDUSTRY 
EXCHANGE 


applaud  ttila  program 
as  an  initial  vtcp  >n 
Improvfog  daMroooi 
inatructioo.  I'moonfkteni 
mat  th*««  .tMch«r»  wlH 
b*  nxK*  awara  of  tt>« 
practical  appMcatiooa  of 
baatc  skWa  afiar  having 
tucti  an  aKpartanc*.  And 
ww'va  l«arnad  a  graat 
daal  from  tt>am  %•  w*H. 
Thia  program  la  a  wki-wln 
altuatlon.' 


CnrnlMLKtmcti 


Created  M  the  fUfgRestkm  1/ ievcn\  inJustr)-  »uhciwminer>,  ihc  inmn-atiw  EJocatmn/lnJmtrv 
Exchanfcc  pmRrxn  of  teacher  mtcnuhifv  b  m  itsicc^mJ  year  ti(^tk«i.  IndusttY  Mjhcumtnittec 
tncwbeo  aw  z  rwed  ht  teachcn  to  gain  a  better  unJcrscatxiing  i4  husinc^  cnvinmmenis  v)  th.n 
they  could  bmer  pcepaie  students  for  the  »^«Wifcc.  The  exchange  pctiRnim  wa»  init  latcd  t«)  tnei  t 
that  need.  It  places  tcachcn  inudc  the  buxneo  cnmmunitY  a  pen^iJ  of  time,  where  thvy  can 
ohseive  what  tktlb  shcwU  be  ta^fiht  futurr  lob-tecken  fc>  that  they  can  bcctwe  successful  in  the 
worid  of  wo(1(. 

Thii  year'*  exchanjee.  under  the  direction  of  the  Tjok  Force  on  School-uy-WiiA  TransitMMi. 
expanded  to  include  ItindetBarten  through  twcKhipade  leachen  and  coun  ckxs  in  «he  scvcn- 
counry  tnefropolitan  area.  More  than  70  teachers  applied.  Lixal  bu^inau. ,  Jpons<»red  1 9  teacher 
interm  for  a  pcfiod  of  four  ro  ux  «recluduni>c  the  Minurter  t/  1992.  JuU  aaigned  teacher  interns 
included: 

■  Writing  pRpatinf  and  adninittenng  an  exajnination  for  poIkc  cffkxn 

■  Updating  a  ICdKahMe  far  a  Ii(nrY/tra<nit«  resource  center 

■  Devcfepincarivrr-orkTMedhifltotyFtopanforchiUren 

■  Aauxtnc  aitd  adviiint  in  aottware  intepatkm 
■  -ScmnintafKJimervkwtniitabcanEbfata 

■  Deli  mcfduniiiinc  artd  cMcrinf 


Tcacheri  who  pattidpMed  in  the  proffram  tcanied  some  valiabk  lesson^ 

•  The  iiiiporancr  of  crirical  thinlnrtc  piaUem  wtvint,  teamwork  and  letf-manateefnenr  skills  in 


■  The  auctal  nJet  of  Mrant  oral  and  wtktcn  co— tunicaaion  ikilb  and  iniefpenonal  skilU  in 
employee  tucctm. 

•  The  need  far  wodunto be  flraiUe and ad^it  to char^. 
Sor^  teachcn  pivt  to  chan^  their  ncthodi  of  rltMumi  induction  to  teach  skills  eflfect ively.  For 
rumple,  to  tcacr.  tcjwwotk,  teachen  auy  afaandcn  the  ttaditiorul  jtyle  of  standing  in  front  of  ihe 
clav  and  iraouctinn  in  fwnx  of  tcnrinc  aa  a  coach  and  facilitator,  better  albmtnc  students  lo  practice 
inside  die  cJaMTOoM  the  dcilfa  they  voiJd  btcr  need  in  dte  wxkpUce. 

The  Educationflndatiy  Eichante  it  p«t  of  the  Inidtutc's  tystcmk  ifiptoach  to  bridging  ihe  gap 
between  wfacation  and  work.  Teachen  and  oounaelon  can  better  prepare  students  for  the  transition 
from  school  to  wixk  when  they  wknond  the  ttal  and  ch««if« 
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i1-  f  li't      m^mbs^iTsU^  >  fyi^Hft*d  liinAfatcg  U  ctitkal  to  the  Gif  t«  LouUviUc 
mm.  On*      lo  fM  nmIo  m  tor  buOncMct  to  Mrenr^     coMununlty't  awvcncu    the  oppor- 
ttMWn  MiliMe  in  the  M 
A  new  ktilteiiK  Voraocvl  by  the  bMtkuce  to  the  Go^ 
2?  at  tkt  KmndicW     &  ExpoMdon  Cmicr.  TIm 
itKtoti  mk)  ScudcM  Rcttntkjn.  Thto 

iwidM  •  cImk*  to  km  tbouc  thdr  cim  of)^^ 
III         tWMinttrf  mirhiM  ■  will  m  ntur  nrn  tif  ntralnlt^ an- i-filUHt  n ihtm  t"- 


TRANSITION: 
THE  COMMUNITY 
CAREER  FAIR 


Tl«t  kMKitMtt  Im  piMinad  the  CoMUfuty  CMtet  F*ir  m  «n  cveiu  ar  the  Fairpoundi  with  boodu  let 

^  \j*  1'   -^-^-«'-^-'  1^^,^^^.!^  -n..!^  i11k^»<.;,>^k» 

p«vk    Ike  i^ioik  ittriai^  cam  oivoftimkte:  pcoi^ 

aoaii  ¥t  U  gMfciMM.  wcefX  ncwcoiaw  to  the  coiawwittr.     uneiin>toy<d;      thoac  ioofctof  fee 

riirariniMl  riiinftimiTin  Thm  rrrrtT  "i^ti — '-^  H  * 

cman  cxte  ta     m>  They  alM  wUl  km  whether  thqr  qucUfr  ibr  thote 
«Imhi  tiwT  CM  fo  «o  fit  •dMabon  and  mining. 


lAi  MW^r  booths  irtO  ahovoMt  colkgaa,  cacMt  ad»ok  prtvare 

■».TUaciwofcln>liuidwc*wtUbcFtt«»<nt«iv<niX<»lyof^ 
WlAoofcolagaaanJuniifanirtrafaaaaacnthewKhin. 

faodbiHi l^ckik  af  hiyri fcowtlM atvcKounty a<«>.  EaatJoyCTi will ahare 

ptiljiiHrlifinfiliili^  rlr  — 1  "   i^a^,^  tl^^u^ 

■  ■><  ifci  Him  wiMtiiliU  iiriiiiiH  inn  it  maJaJfa  f|ilrT)«aB) 
•aApkwrtirihhiMni#wwlthtdiiq[.  AttanJaaacan^ylM  thwac!wiooa»chtopto 

iifltfifcftfifrTlinii  li  I'  g-r-'-^--*"""^ —  
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TRANSITIONr 
THE  MOVE 
TO  TOTAL  QUAtmr 


^S^rf!^    ^ a^nf  l««vUlc »J  Ae  Lo««vil»c  At«i  Oumhcr  ,^1  .cH^mcrcc.  It  also 
111,  «xd  po«  fc»  .  a*«S«  Mid  hrn«M»cd  rr^ 


AU  Soult  Medium^  U«|e 
BMploym     FUnw       Rntu  RnM 
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7KEND:  SMALL 
BUSINESS.  MO 
IMPACT 


Becauie  anvotlMMtly  60  pefccM  of  our  Tctkm't  new  )^ 

3(X}c«f)k9yet*^  taectkifdwhMitianretowrceM        thctc  Kwincwci  h  cntictl  to  Grtttf 
UMrinriOe  mtm*t  rmoniir  future. 

In  1992,  the  Indutoy  SiAcowmittee  on  SouU  Buiinet*  continued  to  Ukncify  tnintni  neeck  of 
ttpooM  mmSl  and  frowk^  butincMCt.  After  tho«e  needi  are  cte«r)y  labeted,  the  InitiMce  will  be  able 
tp ftowotc  and  hdp fccUkate  •  pUn  foe  devefcaping  and  dcliverinc  the  nccewY  c wirk>rw 
Fkw  ipMp  teariom  with  XK>  iUMndtabkf' of  the  Chunbet't  Center  fo^ 
•ImirpiDduccd  tone  concluafcxw  about  ^wcifk  areas  whetetr^^  InckaJinc: 

■  Teclmlcal^pedaUied  tnOnir^  in  di«cipline»  such  ai  codes  arv^ 

awl  iW  ■atlin.  rkf  rmniri  Tinr  placing  anri  nthf  r  maniTfirnirinc  iHlh 

■  Sales,  tndudlnf  cuKomer  aervice. 

■  Basic  sifKrviaorr  and  management  ttaining  for  foremen  who  advactce  throu^  the  tanks  and 
Icadcnhip  tiaininc  for  nunafers  arid  employee*. 

■  CoHMtfr  f|«^  management,  plus  training  in  the  full  utilization  of  coanputer  cafwbilities. 

■  Basic  Aitti  ttaining  in  reading,  writing  attd  machematk*. 

■  life  shiMstiainii^  for  tow-Ailled  worten,  emphasiiing  worfc  ethk  ar>J  aaotiev  management. 
•  Other  tninii«  such  moffkcilcilb,  intetpenonal  and  comaaunication  ikiUi,  Total  QuaUcy 

Mar«gNBenf  and  teamwotlc.  v 
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TREND:  WORKFORCE 
CASE  STUDIES 


In  an  dfoct  to  more  ck«rly  (fcfm«  wofkfo«e  challenge*,  tKe  InKituie  has  initiated  catc  «udie«  tfwi 
wtU  he  iMcd  in  fomuladng  conmie  recommcndatkira  for 
and  mining  prognnu. 


Dttta  from  indiatty  wbcocnniittcc*  and  the  Annual  Employer  Survey  indicate  that  ikill  requlretocnu 
are  tiling  due  to  fktonwchu  job  icdcaign,  advances  in  technotogy,  wodcplace  restructuring  and 
gk)bali2a<k>n  of  the  i^otvmy.  These  forces  higMi^t  the  need  for  wotken  in  all  oco 
more  cc«iiplcx  sftU  of  skills  than  in  the  past,  as  well  as  inherent  desires  to  learn. 
The  next  s<    ir '»  mcnre  beyond  the  data  coltectk^n  phase  ai)d  chart  a  practical  courie  for  chan^ 
To  accompIiJi  this,  case  studies  will  be  conducted  to  determine  what  elements  of  skills  are  essential 
to  specific  occupations  widtin  ipeciik  ir>duftrie*.  For  example,  most  regional  employers  emphasixc 
the  need  for  teamwork  skills  in  both  their  current  atwl  future  workforces.  The  case  studies  will 
provide  a  detailed  understanding  of  what  empk)yers  define  as  "teamwoik." 

Cm—  turM—  on  ftf  AIHaoMon  and  WjHwiMon  of  •  QuoHty  Worfcforeo 

The  Louisville  taenopolitan  area  is  experiencing  a  shocn^  of  qualifted  appIicanU  in  all  types  of 
industries,  according  to  the  Imtitute's  Annual  Empbyer  Survey.  In  fact,  64  percent  of  all  empk>yer» 

the  region  report  a  tack  of  qualified  worken.  The  problem  is  most  critical  in  health  services,  where 
.  t  percent  of  kxial  cmpksycrs  icpocted  shortages,  and  in  the  hospitality  sector,  where  72  percent  lack 
sufficient  qualified  job  candidates. 

With  the  area's  skm  population  growth  atKl  aging  workforce,  the  need  for  addtcssing  thes^ 
becomes  even  more  compelling. 


Work  on  the  case  study  in  the  health  ser\ices  industry*  has  begun.  The  case  study  will  develop  a 
present  and  future  scenario  of  essential  skills  for  the  health  services  Industry  and  will  elucidate  die 
probleros  in  attracting  and  retaining  a  qualified  workforce  for  diis  industry. 
Ciie  study  resulu  will  enable  the  Institute,  area  leaders.  atKl  education  uA  training  pfoviders  to 
develop  practical  plans  for  improvement.  Cuirently,  the  Irwitute  is  devising  strategies  for  dissemi' 
nating  the  case  study  resulu  snd  for  affecting  change. 


8y  proportn0  lor  Iho 
futuro  lodoy.  tho  Oroolor 
toutovWo  w— con 
oonMnuooaly  Improv  Ha 
obMty  to  oompola  for 
oUHod  woftaors  swid  now 


kxluoCry. 
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TRENDS:  THE  1992 
ANNUAL 

([tMPloyer  survey 


On  April  1. 1992.  the  Kcntudclana  EducMion 
and  WoiUbccc  IrwlnNe  malted  a  furvey  to 
nearfy  lfiOOhmir)€mes  m  the  tevcn-county 
Louifville  Mctiofwtican  Scatisitcal  Area.  Some 
433.  or  a|)|)foximMcIy  27.4  pcrccnc,  of  area 
KiiinmrtiCTpooicd. 
The  furvcy  tacnpie  wa*  repretencadve  of 
ato'i  bmineai  Knicture: 

"56  percent  of  fopocidentt  employed  lc« 
tl'^iOO  people 

•  26  pctccnt  en^iloycd  between  too  and  499 
"  t4  percent  had  500  or  more  woiicrs 

•  I  percent  did  not  aniwcr 

Dte  waa  pthcfcd  in  the  followfa^  five  maior 


•ataffhitii^ 

•hiring  problem 

"current  workforce 

"cnplofte  education  and  ttaminc 

"orpniaacional  ptacticcf 


Gbaipanica  were  ailced  about  dtcir  hiring  pbcu 

far  the  next  12  to  t8  monthi. 

"  7t  percent  plan  to  hire  new  wtaff 
"  55  percent  indicated  thM  these  hires  wilt 
he  both  replacemenc  aitd  new  poaitioTH 


The  most  frcquentty  mentioned  fob  ctaMificA' 
tkiTtf  whete  him  «me  expected  in  the  next  12 
to  18  months  were: 

•clerical 

"managerial 

•tales 

"technical  profcsaionab 


The  iobs  (ot  which  Greater  Louisville  area 
companiea  laid  they  expcriettce  dw  moat 
difficulty  finding  <|ua]ified  applicann  were: 

"technical  profasionals  ( 17  percent) 

"  managerial  ( 1 2  percent) 

"<ales  (8  percetK) 

"  lechfticians  (6  percent) 


Companies  expqietKed  the  moat  hirii^difficul 
ties  over  the  last  five  yean  in  dw  faUowing 
occupatioiul  areas: 

"managerial  (24  percent) 

"sales  (22  percent) 

"  technical  profcaiionals  (22  percetit) 

"clerical  (18  percent) 
Ahhou^  64  [icrcctK  of  dw  area's  companies 
have  expccienced  shoctafies  of  qualified  appli* 
cants,  only  22  percent  reported  having  strategic 
plana  foe  meeting  company  manpowtr  needs  in 
the  local  twottfoice  envlionmtnt. 


o 
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TRENDS:  THE  1992 

ANNUAL 
EMPLOYER  SURVEY 


Curr*nt  Worfcforo* 

Ounpanics  were  nskcd  Co  nHc  jhc  extent  of  ihtir 
challcn{;c5  anJ  prohlcms  with  then  current 
employee*.  Thoje  that  were  raied  the  highest 
can  he  grtxipcd  in  the  following  categories; 

•  cominuntcations  (verbal,  written  and 
mterper»)nal  skiHs) 

•  work  orientation  (cmtomer 'focused 
attitudes,  teamwork,  work  habits  and 
employee  altitudes) 

•  independence  (problem  solving, 
leadership) 

The  biggest  and  perhaps  most  significant  change 
over  the  three  years  of  the  Annual  Employer 
Stirvey  is  the  ranking  of  employee  attitudes 
among  the  top  prt>blems  facing  area  businesses. 
Listed  as  the  number  one  concern  in  both  1990 
'nd  1991,  employee  attitudes  dropped  to  ninth 
•1  the  tisi  in  1992.  There  are  several  possible 
explanations  for  such  an  extreme  change. 
Employee  attitudes  may  have  improved.  Also, 
three  new  caregories  of  problem  areas  for 
employers — statistical  prtKess  control,  leader- 
ship skills  and  customer-focuscd  attitudes — were 
added  to  the  list  of  possible  choices.  Quite  likely, 
the  high  ranking  o(  leadership  skills  (tied  for 
second  place)  and  customer-focused  attitudes 
(sixth),  contributed  greatly  to  the  lower  ranking 
of  employee  attitudes.  For  a  more  detailed  look 
at  these  numbers,  consult  the  data  summary 
beginning  on  the  next  page. 


Employ**  Education  and  Training 

AKuit  (»ne'ltalf  (47  percent)  of  the  respondents 
indicated  tlut  they  curtently  offer  formal  in- 
hoiLve  evlucation  and/or  training  programs  for 
their  employees.  Larger  businesses  were  much 
more  likely  to  offer  education  and  training 
programs  than  smaller  companies  (by  a  margin 
of  81  percent  to  35  percent). 

■  57  percent  provide  tuition  benefits  for 

post -secondary  education  for  at  least  some 

of  their  employees 

•  27  percent  of  employers  provide  formal 
career  planning  or  counseling  for  their 
employees. 

•  one«haIf  of  the  large  employers  offer  career 
planning  or  counscltng. 

The  majority  of  employee  education  and 
training  is  done  by  in-ho*.isc  staff.  Of  the  firms 
which  turned  training  over  to  outside  providers: 

*  46  percent  brought  in  training  consultants 
•43  percent  hired  the  services  «>f  colleges 

and  universities 

*  38  percent  used  equipment  manufacturers 

Of  ganlutlonal  Practic** 

Forty-six  percent  (or  197)  of  the  companies  in 
the  sample  reported  using  vk-ork  teams  in  their 
places  of  business,  larger  businesses  were  nearly 
twice  as  likely  to  report  using  work  teams  as 
small<-r  companies  (66  percent  versus  35 
percent). 
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 „ 

'990 

1991 

1992 

Poitti\'«  AttitixJc 

J.  79 

3.74 

3.75 

TeamwYwk  Skills 

3.38 

3.42 

Self'Dircction 

3.29 

i.2A 

3.15 

Writing  SkilU 

2.94 

2.84 

2^ 

RcaJing  Skilb 

3.15 

3.08 

3.08 

Oral 

3.32 

3.27 

3.20 

Communication 

Mathematical 

2.62 

2.64 

2.59 

Reasoning 

2.57 

2.47 

2.46 

Applications 

(nfonnstion 

2  91 

2.85 

2.71 

Gathering 

Piroblctn  Analytu 

3.0") 

2.97 

2.91 

FVoblem  Solving 

3.09 

3.11 

3.00 

Logical  Reasoning 

312 

3.09 

2.94 

Evaluation 

2  76 

2.72 

Z.65 

"Entry-Uevel  Skills  - 
Employers  Need 

(mirmt  itna  4-potm  H'oic  utOx  I  (Ln  nul 
rrtiporwiit  and  4  a.>  Krry  imporMni) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

Potitive  Attitude 

3.76 

3.73 

3.73 

Teamwork  Skilb 

3.40 

3.35 

3.40 

Self'Dlicctlon 

3.34 

3.27 

3.2S 

W-Jtinc  Skills 

2.97 

2.87 

2.40 

Rcadu^SkllU 

3.11 

3.07 

3J)5 

Oral 

Conununicatton 

3J1 

3.28 

3.20 

MathemMkj] 
Reaicninf 

2.62 

2.74 

2.65 

CoopUer 
Apfilkatiom 

2.57 

2.47 

2.50 

Information 
CMhcric« 

296 

2.94 

2.74 

PirolJMiAnatytii 

S.04 

2.93 

(VuUin  Solving 

3.10 

3.19 

ym 

Logtal  Rmcning 

3.l» 

3.19 

3jOD  . 

2.81 

2J1 

2.66 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Positive  Attitude 

3.80 

3.71 

3.77 

Teamwork  Skills 

3.51 

3.37 

3.43 

Seif'Dircction 

3.24 

3.02 

2.95 

Writing  Skills 

2.89 

2.60 

2.86 

Reading  ^ills 

3.20 

2.99 

3.07 

Oral 

3.31 

3.10 

3.14 

Communication 

Mathematical 

2.61 

2.43 

2.53 

Reasonir>g 

Computei 

2.53 

^.36 

2.37 

Applicatioiv 

Infomution 

2.84 

2.63 

2.67 

Gathering 

Problem  Atulytis 

3.07 

2.79 

2^ 

Problem  Solving 

3,10 

2.94 

2.94 

Logical  Rcatotung 

2.99 

2.90 

2.87 

Evaluation 

2.67 

2.57 

Z.61 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Potitivc  AnituJe 

3.91 

S.« 

3.77 

Tcamwoik  Skill* 

3.43 

3.54 

3^ 

Sdf'Dircaion 

3.17 

3.17 

3.11 

Writit^Sklllt 

2.91 

3.26 

2.90 

RndingSkilk 

3.22 

3J1 

3.23 

On) 

ComnwikMloti 

3.30 

3.46 

3.27 

MidiMWtkat 

2.73 

lAl 

Cora|Mttf 
Alfibcatkm 

2.65 

2.5$ 

2Jf 

Infocmatlcn 
Gathering 

2.82 

2.82 

2.55 

Ptoblem  Aiulysii 

2.95 

3.04 

2.90 

Pfobtem  Solving 

3.05 

3.11 

2.90 

Logical  RcMoninft 

3.09 

3.00 

IM 

Evaluittan 

2.64 

2.74 

2.50 
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TREND:  THE 
-  DATABASES 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m    The  Institute's  ftate^of'the-art  databases  give  the  Greater  Louisville  area  a  unique,  competitive 
^^^I^^^^^^^^^B    cdfc  while  poiitively  impacting  economic  development  in  the  region.  Easily  accessible,  continually 

updated  infonnatkxi  enables  businesses,  educational  institutions,  and  training  providers  to  make 

deckions  baaed  upon  fact,  not  "gut  feelings"  or  intuition. 


tmj<yi  coHjitttdbj  Lam¥Mt  mtf 
mAmA*^  kuincu . 


Stnce  1990,  the  Institute  has  administered  an  Annua'  Employer  Survey.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is 
to  txack  wocirfbrce  change*  such  as  hiring  by  speciHc  iiulustries,  entry'Ievel  skills  requiremencs. 
wotkfocce  shottages,  current  workforce  problems,  etc.  This  data  allows  the  Institute  to  identify* 
trends,  panetitf  and  change*  in  the  workforce  over  time.  The  information  is  used  hy  education 
ttainint  piovider*  to  pbn  and  devek^  appropriate  programs.  It  also  assists  area  employen  ■^  under' 
standing  common  mdustry  needs  and  pnn'ides  accurate,  specific  workforce  data  to  bu^-iiesscs 
coMtdeting  rckxating  to  the  region. 
The  data  can  be  provided  by  any  combitution  listed  below: 
•YcaKs):  1990, 1991,1992 

•  Busincsi  siie  (number  of  employees):  small  1  -  99,  medium  100  -  499  and  large  500+ 
■  Ii%duitry  type  ( 14  categories  arc  anilable):  Health  Services,  ManufKturing,  Retail  and 
Wholesale  Trade,  Transportation  and  Utilities,  etc 


IHm  m^uetHion  «  Tninlng  ProvWf  OtMbm— 

The  Institute,  acting  on  the  requests  of  area  busitKSses  and  the  Industry  Subcommittees,  developed 
this  new  database  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  "master  list"  of  area  edixation  and  trainit\g  providers. 
BuMncMS  looking  for  training,  may  call  the  Institute  and  receive  a  full  slate  of  a\'ailable  options. 
The  database,  which  will  be  fully  operariocuil  in  October  1992,  will  provide  information  such  as: 
•  (Voviders  of  trainit^ 

•Type  of  training:  computer  courses,  customized  training,  teamwork  skitb.  basic  literacy. 

statistical  process  control,  ar>d  others. 
•Type  of  audieiKe:  clerical,  hourly,  matugement,  executive 

each  education  ar>d  trainiiig  provider  will  be  required  to  list  three  clients  as 

refetcnce*. 

This  database  provides  unprecedented  support  to  businesses  seeking  training  for  their  employees.  It 
wiU  also  highlight  gaps  in  supply  aiKl  programs  that  do  not  meet  current  needs  —  information  the 
Instinite  can  then  use  to  develop  additional  strategies  for  meeting  the  Greater  Louisville  area's 
cunent  and  future  training  needs. 
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Advanced  Technologies 


PATTKRNS  ANl-> 
PROFILtS 


Hiring  In  noxt  12  •  i«  inonths 

Y«s     76  2«>b        No  19.0*?<» 


Hiring  In  next  12  •  1«  months 

Yes     66. /"'o        No  Sa  a^Vo 


Top  Occupational  Areas  for  Hiring 

1  Sales 

1  Technicians 

2  Ctertcal 

3.  Managenai 

3.  Technical  Professionals 


Top  Occi^ational  Areaa  for  Hiring 

1 .  Other  Occupations 

1  Sales 

2  Clericat 

2.  Customer  Service 
2.  Managerial 


jrrant  Workforc*:  Top  Five  Problems 

-  .  Writing  Skills 
2.  Problem  Solving 
3-  Oral  Communication 

4  Leadership  Skills' 

5  Knowing  How  to  Learn 

Entry-tsvsi  Skills  Employers  Need 

1  ■  Positive  Attitude 

2  Customer-Focused  Attitude 
Sett-Dlrection 
Teamwork  Skills 

4  Oral  Communication 


Current  Workforce:  Top  Five  Problems 

1 .  Customer- Focused  Attitude* 
1  Interpersonal  Skills 
1 .  Leadership  Skills' 
1 .  Problem  Solving 
1 .  Writing  Skills 

Entry-Level  Skills  Employers  N«ed 

I .  Customer-Focused  Attitude* 

1 .  Positive  Attitude 

2.  needing  Skills 

3.  Logtcsl  Reasoning 
3.  Tesmwofk  Skills 


Strsteglc  PIsn  for  Future 
Workforce  Ne«ds 

Yes     19.0%        No  76.2*'-, 


Str«t»9lcin«nfof  Future 
WofWoro#  Needs 

Yes    33.3%      lsk>  ©e.T^ 


Interested  In  Coilsborstlve  Trsinlng 

Yes     61.9%        No  28.6% 

Does  Your  Company  Hsvs  e  Form  si 
Educstion  snd  Trsinlng  Progrsm? 

Yet     57  1  %        No  42  9% 

Level  of  Investment  Per  Employes  for 
Educstion  snd  Trsinlng 

Increase  52  4  % 
Maintain  42.9% 
Decrease        0  0% 


ln«eres«*d  In  Collsboretive  Tralnlrtg 

Yes     66.7%        No  33.3% 


DoM  Vour  Company  Httv«  •  Fbrmsl 
KtfuoaMon  and  Tnrinlno  Program? 

No100.0% 


Yss  0.0% 


LsMl  Of  InvMlmant  Per  Employoe  for 
KduooWon  end  Training 
Increaeo  66.7% 
Mslntain  33.3% 
Decrssse  O.OH 


'N9W  cmi^Qory  In  thm  199St 
Anoumt  Emptoymf  Sufvmy 
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PATTERNS  AND 
PROFILES 


Ym     64.0%       No  36.0% 


t. 

2, 
3, 

3. 


» l>lan  for  Futur* 

Ym     20.0%        No  76.0% 


Hiring  In  noxt  13  - 16  montt«o 
Yo«    81.0%       No  19.0% 

Top  Oocupotlonol  Arooo  for  Hiring 

1 .  Ct«rtc«l 

2.  Managortal 

3.  NontoctKi4c«l  ProfOMlonalt 

4.  Tochnlcai  ProfoMlon«l« 

5.  Othor  Oocupationo 

CiMTont  WorMoroo:  Tof>  nvo  FroMomo 

1 .  CuMomor-FocuMd  Attttudo* 

2.  Loftdorahip  SklM* 

3.  Toamwork  SklHt 

4.  Oral  Communicattun 
4.  Worfc  Habits 

Cntry-l«val  SkMto  Cmployora  Nood 

1.  Customar-FocuMd  AttHuda* 

2.  PoaWva  AttKuda 

3.  Oral  Communication 

4.  Logical  Raaaoning 
4.  Taanrwodc  8klHa 

•tratogic  Pfan  for  Futura 

woncforoa  rvaaoa 

Yaa     23.6%        No  76.2% 


Yaa     4«.0%       No  46.0% 


aittf  itralning  Piogram? 


Yaa     36.0%       No  64.0% 
^•V84  a^  hMM%c4Mftt  I'ar  Kmployaa  ^ 


46.0% 
46.0% 

0.0% 


Intaraaftad  In  CoNab  orati  va  Training 

Yaa     76,2%       No  23.6% 

Ooaa  Your  Company  Hava  a  Formal 
education  and  Tralnlna  I*mgram7 
Yaa     66.7%        No  26.6% 

taOval  of  Invaotmant  Far  Cmployaa  for 

education  and  Training 
:!icraaaa        61 .9% 
Maintain  36.1% 
Dacraaaa  0.0% 


568 


PATTERNS  AND 
PROFILES 


Finsnc*.  In«ur«nc«  and 
Profession*}  Ssrvicss 


Hiring  In  noxt  12  -  IS  months 
Yss     77.5%        No  20.0% 


Oovommont  Sorvico 


Hiring  In  noxt  12  •  1«  months 
Yss     85.7%        No  14.3% 


Top  Occupotlonal  Armtm  for  Hiring 

1.  CIsrlcsl 

2.  S«>M 

3.  Msnagsrisl 

4.  Customor  Ssrvlcs 

4.  Tocbnicat  Profossionsis 

Currsnt  Wortcforoo:  Top  FIvo  ProWomo 

1.  Writing  SWils 

2.  Custom«r>f  ocuMd  Attttuds* 

3.  Oral  Communicstkxi 

4.  Probtom  Solving 
4.  worit  Habits 


Cntty-Lovol  SWII«  Cmptoyors 

1.  Posttivs  AttHudo 

2.  CustomsfFocuMd  Attitude 
Oral  Communication 
rsamwofk  SkiHa 

5.  Reading  SKIIIa 
5.  SaH-Oiraction 

8tratao*c  Plan  for  Fiitura 
Worttfocao  Naada 

Yas     25.0%        No  07.5% 

Intaraalad  In  Collaboraliva  Training 
Yaa     42.5%        No  52.6% 

Dooa  Your  Company  Hava  a  Formal 
Cdueatton  and  Training  Program? 
Yaa    45.0%       No  5O.0% 

Laval  of  Invaatmant  Par  bTif>loyoa  foe 
Education  and  Training 
Incraaaa  42.5% 
Maintain  47.5% 
Dacraasa  2.5% 


Top  Oocupadonal  Araa«  for  HMng 

1 .  Claricai 

2.  Data  Processing 

2.  Nontechnical  Pro4eaaionala 

3.  Laborers 

4.  Cuatomar  Sarvloa 
4.  Machine  Operators 
4.  Managerial 

4.  Mechank^-Rapalrers 


Current  WofMoroa:  Top  Five 

1.  Intetparsonai  SkWa 

2.  Writing  SkHIa 

3.  Employee  Attitude 

3.  Oral  Communrcidlow  ^ 

4.  cuatomer-Foowaad  Atttluga*.^ 

M^^^ili  ^m^^  A^liftA      —  —  *   a  ^  -  m^'* 

1.  posWveAfihMa^  t~  ' 

2.  Cuatoff^-FodiaM  AttK^* 
9.  OM<;ickntnunlo««on 

4.  TeamWbiMMdlM  •    '  ^ 

5.  Reading  attlHa^  ''y^  ^  .  ^ 

■lialiiH>jpn  for  Fiiljti  ff^  ^ 
Yea    21.4%      No  7B.€% 


aa    7S.«%      No  tl.4*  y 


Doea  Your  Company  Have  m  Formal 
CdueaMon  and  Training  Program? 
Yea    7«.«%       No  21.4% 


Level  of  tnveetmant  Per  Cmployea  for 

education  and  Training 
Increase  67.1% 
Maintain  42.9% 
Decreaae  0.0% 


Annumt  gffynyar  Burv»y 
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PATTERNS  AND 
PROHLES 


Ho«pilallty 


HMna  m  MKt  12  •  19  mon1tt« 
YM    06.tt%       No  3.4% 


Hklng  fn  tMXt  12  - 19  months 
YM    86.9%       No  11.1% 


Top  OooupHoctl  Atmo  fof  HJrtng 
1.  Tochnioal  Prolawloi^t 

3.  Clerical 

4.  T«clinicim 

5.  Otfior8«ivto«) 


Top  Ooeupottonaf  ArM*  for 

1 .  Cu«tom«r  Sorvtco 

2.  Managorial 

3.  Nontachnteal  Profaaalonala 

4.  Ctartcal 

A. 


C^nttmA  Wocfcforio:  Top  FIvo  INoblama 

1.  TaamwortiSfdllft 

2.  tn>a»pacaonal  8kl;>a 

2.  Laadacatitp  Sidila* 

3.  Emptoyoa  AttMuda 

4.  PfoMafn  SoMng 


Curroftt  Wofttferoo:  Top  Ftva 

1 .  Oral  Cotnmunicatton 

2.  Cuatomar-Pocuaad  Attitu^* 
2.  Dry  Cara 

2.  Laadarship  SkWa* 
2.  Writing  SkWa 


»ii       I  1         -  *  AMMa  M  m  1 1 1 1 1  I  I  ■  1  ■  ^*  ■ 

Kiwy*4JViwi  OTtHMi  wnpioyaf*  riaoti 

1.  PoaMfvo  AMMuda 

2.  TawvwMHk  8MNa ' 

3.  Cuatomac  rocuaad|| 

4.  Ovale 


\Ut»val  at 


>.a%     NO  BDunb 


M.0% 

3.4% 


entry-Laval  SitlHa  Cmplovara  :Jaad 

1 .  Cu«tomar-P<>cuaa(l  Attttuda* 

2.  PoaWva  Attttuda 

3.  Taamwortc  SkMa 

4.  Oral  Communtcatfon 

5.  Salf-Okactlon 

StralaQlo  flan  foe  FMtufo 

W^wfcfofoa  Naada 

Yaa     ie.7%       No  63.3% 

Intafoatacl  In  CoNatoocatlva  Training 
Yaa     72.2%       No  22.2% 

Doaa  Your  Company  Hava  a  Formal 


Yaa  44.4% 


No  11.1% 


Laval  off  InvaatmanC  far  Cmp4oyao  for 
Kdueatlon  and  Traintng 
tncraaaa  44.4% 
Maintain  SO.0% 
Dacraaaa  0.0% 


Annmt  Sm^k^mr  fKna»' 
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PATTERNS  AND 
PROHLES 


Manufacturing 


Nonprofits 


Hiring  In  naxt  12  -  It  months 

Yes     68.2%        No  27.  t% 


Hiring  in  n«xt  12  -  10  months 

Yes     61.5%        No  30.8% 


Top  OccupatlofMl  ArMS  for  Hiring 

1.  t.at>orers 

Z.  Technical  Professionals 

3.  Machine  Operators 

4.  Clerical 

4.  Menegeriel 

Current  Worfcfofc*:  Top  Five  Probteme 

1.  Leedership  Skills' 

2.  Problem  Solving 

3.  Writing  Skills 

4.  Oral  Communication 

5.  Knowing  How  to  Laam 


Entry'Levei  SIciiie  Cmployere 

1.  Positive  Attitude 

2.  Customer-Focused  Attitude* 
Teamwork  Skills 
Self'Dlrectlon 

5.  Problem  Solving 

Stretegio  Pien  for  Future 

Workforc*  Neede 

Yes     22.4%        No  76.6% 

Intereeted  in  Coileboretive  Treining 
Yes     58.0%        No  34,6% 

Doee  Your  Ccmipany  Heve  e  Formel 
Education  end  Trc^ining  Progrem? 
Yes     49.5%        No  48.6% 

Levei  of  inveetment  Pmr  Employee  fof 
Educetion  end  Training 
Increese  58.9% 
Melntain  37.4% 
Decraese  O.S% 


Top  Occupationai  Areae  for  Hiring 

1.  Clerical 

2.  Managerial 

3.  Customer  Service 

3.  Nontechnical  Professlonels 

4.  P«f  Prooassing 
4.  t«borera 

4,  Ttehntcai  Professlonels 

Current  Worfcforoo:  Top  FIvo  Problome 

1.  Wrfflng  Skins 

t.  Oral  Communication 

3.  Intarpertonel  Skllle 

4.  Employeg  attitude 
4.  PnWam  fiMvlr)g 

En«ry4^v«l  ^Mle  Employera  Need 

1.  Poattfvo  AttHifili 

t.  Cuytomw -r< wi>  a  d  Attitude* 

3.  Ore!  Cflmrt1|i|iMfon  Skills 

3.  TeanMvork  AM' 

4.  9«K-ptrMRori 

Strategic  Plan  for  Future  Workforce 

Yes       7.7%        No  76.9% 


intereated  in  Coiteboratlve  Training 

Yes     53.8%        No  46.2% 


Doea  Your  Company  Heve  e  Forntal 
Education  and  Treining  Program? 
Yes     53.8%        No  48.2% 

Level  of  inveetment  Per  Employee  for 

Education  end  Training 
tncraawe  30.8% 
Melnteln  61.5% 
Decrease  7.7% 


AnoiMH  £mptoymr  Mutymy 
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PATTERNS  AND 
PROFILES 


Printing.  Publishing  and 
Communications 


Rstall  and  Wholssalo  Trad* 


Hiring  in  noxt  12  -  IS  months 
Y*«     6e.6%        No  31.4% 

Top  Occupational  Aroas  for  Hiring 

1 .  Saiss 

2.  Machlns  Oparators 

3.  Laborsrs 

4.  Clarical 

4.  Cuslo^r  Satvlcs 

Currant Worfcforea:  Top  Ftva  Pi 

1.  Wrltlll0«Mlls 

2.  Oral  C^fntMai^lcatJon 

3.  fn^pngj^iadW^ 

4.  rttu^wtHHi 


y—     20.0%        No  77.1% 

tntar«alad  In  CoHaborativo  Training 
Ya*     40.0%        No  54.3% 


Doaa  Your  Company  Haw*  a  Formal 
EduoMlon  and  Training  Program? 
Yas    2e.e%       No  66.6% 

Lml  of  Invaatmam  Par  Emplfl  vaa  for 
Education  and  Training 
incraasa  40.0% 
Maintain  60.0% 
Oacraaaa  o.O% 


Hiring  In  naxt  12  -  14  montha 

YS8     54.9«y.        No  42.7% 

Top  Occupational  Araaa  for  Hiring 

1 .  Sales 

2.  Clericat 

3.  Laborers 

4.  Customer  Service 

5.  Data  Procasslng 


Currant  Workforoa:  Top  Fiva 

1.  Writing  Skills 

2.  Problem  Solving 

3.  Leadership  Skills* 

4.  Mathematical  Reasoning 

5.  Empfoyaa  Attitude 

Entry-Lavat  Sklile  Employara 

1 .  Positive  Attitude 

2.  Customer-Focused  Attitude* 

3.  Teamwork  Skills 

4.  Oral  Communicatk>n 

5.  SeH-OlractkHi 

Strategic  Plan  for  Futura 

Workforce  Naada 

Yes     17.1%        No  76.8% 


Intareatad  In  Cdlaborativa  Training 
Yas     47.6%        No  41.5% 

poaa  >  our  Company  Have  •  Formal 
Edue«4)on  and  Training  Program? 
Yea    30.5%       No  67.1% 

Level  of  Inveatmant  Par  Emptoyaa  for 
Education  and  Training 

lr>craase  50.0% 
Maintain  43.9% 
Oacraaaa  0.0% 


*N^emt0goty  fn  Via  fM» 
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PATTERNS  AND 
PRORLES 


Small  VuftlriMs 


Transportfttlon  mnd  Utiltti** 


Ym  M.3%  No  30.0% 
Tofi  OooupaMotMri  AivflM  for 

1.S«lM 

2.  Cimrtcl 

4.  Mmo««tel 

9.  TMhntcai  ProH>«ionat» 

CwfTMit  WoHitora#!  Top  Wv> 

1.  WrWngSkM* 

2.  Prctoim  Solving 

3.  LMdofshlp  SkHto* 

3.  OrftlConynunlcatlonSWN* 

4.  C4j«iom«r-FocuMd  AtMudo* 

1.  Po«Mvo  Attttudo 

2.  Cuatomor-FocuMd  Attttucto* 

_  8«lf-Olr«Gtlon 

5.  Oral  Communlcalion 

•tralMic  manfof  Fuluf* 

tAf OVlCfOWO  MOMiO 

Ym     19.6%       No  79.e% 


Hlrtng  in  Mxt  12  •  IS  montti* 

y—     7S.2%        No  23.S% 

i^ciSSir*"******'  ******** 

2.  Mooh«nte«-R«p«ir*rs 


3.  Manao<ri«i 

3. 


Ciirfsnt  WoflclonMs  ■  Tofi  Wv#  PtoMmimi 

1 .  LMdortNp  Skttto* 

2.  lnl«fp«r«on«l  SUM 

2.  Oral  Communioation  8Wita 

3.  Wrttmg  sum 

4.  EmployM  AWtucta 

1.  (^MWv•Attttud• 

2.  Cu«lom«--FoouMd  Attttudo* 

3.  TMmwof«c8kM« 

4.  Oral  Communioatton 
4.  8c4f*0(f9cUon 


FMur* 

No  76.iik| 


„Y««  1Q.0% 


Ym     4S.1%        No  45.3% 

Oo—  Your  ComiMny  Hav«  • 
K0uoMloti  MMl  Tfslnlns 

Ym    3S.0%       No  S3.0% 


48.6% 
Main««Jn  47.3% 
Otora—  0.6% 


.^.^.1%       No  36.3% 
V6«    61^       No  3i.1%Ti^   
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KENTUCKIANA 
EDUCATION 
AND  WORKFORCE 
INSTITUTE 


T««lc  Porc«  Ce-Cha<r» 


MwW  C  Kn.  K(M<jclt  CrtMtT  fc«  fht  An. 

KictMj  L  Giol.  NTS  Cntvmm 
UxmcrJ  Utt,  liMt  <i  Ibrar  Cm^  Inc 

Matn  L.  ML  )t«K><n  CnMT  tkiMK 

CWmw  C  GuUin.  IMmtM*  (rf  LcuatnUt 

C  Ei»ifd  CkMcctk.  Brom  ToJJ  Ci  Hr*u<« 
EiMum'tOftu 

KMtmviM  Mmh<m.Hu>«niln( 
C  VoK>d.  AltM  HrtMi  Stm 

Alt«noMinmn-FnM.)T  WoiAkfaTn 


ShM^nK  (>MlincNj(nulCn«<r6* 

iMtxL  Lnt>wM«i.C)mntt«Hi(V4lii 
McOauU 

HM)iM:M*Smic«.lfic 

Louit«iBt-C«K.Jic  Schodti 
OmUV  ln(w<un.M>n>»Cniino 

TnMCv«(wr 

An^to  R.  Vk£«<v  LauanUt  Mutwn  ii 

G«n»  E  F«S(f.  S*tV*fd  (MHMtnMl  (k. 
KomU)  Horvk ).<fctw Co«*M 


PMHb  AAimon.  hiMtt  InJiMrr  Contl 


(Wi  Lm^.  ((Mmni  Cnmv  hMc 

T1wi4>tK  Na(M.OD  WJhjwonfc 
C  Kcdn*i  VcHoni  AIImm  HMhK  StM* 


KfihnK  CMr.Jt.  laanlb AMaOMkntrfCcMm* 


9MK>nK  tWMt.  HMMMiCtHwrbrhMttUmcT 

KtAm  H.  CnW.  J( .  LoMnOr  Am  CMn  (/CoMMN* 
UoMdV  H«<A>i.FMN««Mtlw<to<L<M>TA 

DmUV  lnf«wMi.)A«i)iCownr^Sck»b 
K(|raM  I  ICTlf.TTwKtfe&wctTO 

N«ctL  U«fwi«i.A*fx«t4i*iA«d»<n  lnkmic«Co«|«At^KfwwW 
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In  in  <iue«  to  make  the  GicKcr  UNiisviUe  tcfion  more  cocopctltive  by  helptng  to  ensure  i  flexible  m^^^^^^^^^h 

ml  cduc«cdwoiUbKe.  the  Ket^tuckiMM  Education  anlWotlrfM  ^H^^^^^^^l 
R4ouKe»of  mimefDui  individuBb  andoffMilaiion*.  The  tMtituce  nc^^ 
fetlowint  for  their  continued  x^foct: 

The  Honorable  Jetry  E.  AbtMMon.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  LouUviUe 

The  KonofiWe  David  L  AtrMtrcn^  Jeffmon  County  Judr/Executive 

Supetimetkient  DonaU  W.  InrmMn.  E4D..  Jefifewon  County  Board  of  EAication 

AUiam  Health  SyMem 

Baptist  Healthcare  System 

Biue  CtiM  &  Bhk  ShieU  ofKentucky.  Inc. 

Brown-Forman  Corporation 

Cothan  Refractories  Corporation 

CouttauUsCoatinp,  Inc. 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Greater  Loultvilk  Economic  Development  {Partnership 
Humaru,  Inc. 

Jewkh  Hoipital  HealthCare  Service*.  Inc. 

Liberty  Natiotul  Bank  and  TnM  Company 

LouiiviUe  Beddinc  Company 

Philip  Morris  U3  A 

Rohm  and  Haas  Kentucky.  Inc. 

Vencor.tiK 

Zocllcr  Company 

AdditionaUy,  the  Institute  tecofniies  the  tremettdous  conttibutiotM  of  the  mote  (han  300  commu- 
nity lcadet«  who  served  as  C(><hain  and  mcmberi  of  the  varioua  industry  iubcotnmittee*  and  task 
forces. 

The  Institute's  succe«  wouU  not  have  been  poasibk  without     generous  »^)port  of  the  Jantitt 
Graham  Brown  Foundatiotv  Inc. 

These  coiWctive  effom  have  enabkd  the  nationally  renowned  tnatitute  to  chart  a  course  for  compre- 
henaive  woiUorce  devtlopraent  initiative*  in  the  Greater  LoulsviUe  community. 
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POSITIONING 
K-W  THE  FUTURE 


An  •ducat«d.  qualHy 
wofKforc«  i«  th«  k»y  to 
pnxKtcttvtty.  como^tHlv*- 
n—  and  ttabUtty  in  our 
r«oion.  By  profnotioo  th« 
ctov«lop(n«nt  and  dcMvttry 
of  such  m  wortcfofc*.  «h« 
in««Muto  can  h«<p  th« 
OrMtar  LoutavM*  ATM 


The  Kcntuckiana  Education  ami  Workft»rec  Imtitutc  leads  the  Greater  UHiiwtlle  are^  in  addres^mi: 
critical  workforce  ch3llcnKV$.  The  importance  ui  thi>  missitm  cannot  he  over>tated:  as  the  world  of 
wwk  Krows  more  complex,  the  demands  on  joh  holders  change  and  evtilve.  Employers  in  the  Greater 
Louisville  rc^KXi  hclieve  that  remaininK  competitive  in  increasingly  gKibal  markets  will  depend  more 
and  nu>rc  upon  the  skills  levels  of  the  local  w<Hkforce  as  well  as  the  community's  rbility  to  make  the 
rnott  of  its  human  rcstxirces. 

While  many  cimimunities  are  grappling  with  workforce  chiiltenges,  the  Greater  Louisville  area  has 
already  moved  beyortd  the  talking  stage.  It  is  taking  action  on  the  issues.  As  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  related  to  the  workforce  and  as  an  agent  for  bringing  employers,  educators,  trainers  artd 
the  workforce  together  to  make  improvements,  the  Institute  strives  to  keep  these  important  issues  in 
the  forefront.  Its  goal  is  to  ensure  that  th:  challenges  are  met. 

Solid  information  has  been  collected  and  disseminated.  Some  trends  are  beginning  to  emerge.  These 
will  be  tracked  over  time.  The  resultant  data  etwbles  dectskm'makers  in  the  Louisville  region  to  take 
actions  based  on  hci.  The  Irutitute  provides  the  f^ts  that  lead  to  wise  policy,  arul  it  will  continue  lo 
buiW  upon  its  information'gathering  e(foru  as  the  region  positiocu  itself  for  a  succesaful  future. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kentuckiana  Education  and  Workforce  Irutitute  is  becoming  more  active  in 
seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  pointed  out  in  the  data.  It  will  continue  to  help  coordinate  cffom 
to  match  the  employee  skills  needs  of  area  busincsies  with  the  constantly  evolving  educatiocul  and 
training  cptiocu  in  the  Louisville  region. 

Workforce  challenges  will  continue  to  change  and  r«w  initiatives  must  be  developed  accordingly. 
The  Kencuckiana  Education  and  Workforce  Institute  will  mobilize  community  resources  to  enable 
the  Greater  Louisville  area  to  proactively  meet  evolving  workforce  rweds. 

Metropolitan  Lxxiisvitle's  future  ecotwmic  success  depertds  in  large  part  upon  how  succesdiilly  the 
present  and  future  workforce  can  meet  itxlustry's  needs.  An  educated,  quality  workforce  is  the  key  to 
productivity,  competitiveness  and  stability  in  our  region.  By  promoting  the  development  and 
delivery  of  such  a  workforce,  the  Institute  can  help  the  Greater  Louisville  area  tuttain  economic 
growth  well  into  the  r>ext  century. 


waM  (nio  tha  naxt  oantury. 
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To  pfotnoce  the  dewtopment  and  delimy  of  «n  cducwed,  quality  woAAxce  in  Kentuckunt  that  is 

able  to  co(npete  in  a  iMmI  tMrketpUcc. 
Asacocninunity  we  hav-e  plantedour  roooat  theFalbof  the  Ohio  River,  in  two  Kacct  and  leven 
countic*.  tooitint  iMck  to  cnit  oficim  in  the  cariy  day*  of  the  nation  and  ibnrard  to  the  flohal  vilb«e 
of  the  Twenty-Fine  Century.  Boch  tradttioft  and  innovation  guide  our  wocic. 
Under  the  fcadenhipof  the  Louifville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  have  cocne  toiether  to 
iha(«  a  comiTMm  vision  of  the  dyiMmic  economy  needed  Ibr  the  coinnwii^^^ 

tole  of  educated  men  and  women  in  inakif^  the  future  a  reality. 
Oar  commitment  to  our  own  and  future  ferterationa  is  to  nurture  a  community  culture  that  tees 
excellence  in  education  and  cratning  at  the  hii^  prtodty.  that  Ji^imts  wd  tewwdi  a  broad  array 
of  induKiy-educacion  linkage*,  and  that  encourages  all  buiinesMS.  educational  insUtutions.  labor 
itoups  and  governmental  agencies  to  become  "teamii^  orfaninttont." 
UndecKanding  well  that  tranrforming  vision  into  action  is  a  kxig-tetm  process  and  requires  a 
syicemic  appnMch.  the  Louisville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  Km  escaUiihed  the  Kentuckiana 

Education  and  WorUbtce  Institute. 
The  work  of  the  Institute  is  to: 

Forge  a  mategic  alliance  among  business,  education,  government  and  Uwr  to  fxus  on  the  quality 
of  the  pfrtent  ind  future  woHrforcc  and  tnanage  human  resoorce  dUlocatioc*  In  the  cooununlty. 

AsscM  present  and  future  woskforce  needs  and  the  capMities  of  educatkin  and  tmlnlr«providen  to 

meet  dwse  needs. 

Develop  consenMs  in  the  community  about  priorities  for  future  education  and  training  programs 

and  broker  the  deveiopment  of  theae  programs. 
Provide  information  on  wockferce  readtnett,  emetging  needs  and  intwvative  dewk)pmenU  to 
education  and  training  providers,  area  fausifwsses  and  ecorwmic 
devekipment  age.-Kles. 

Report  annually  to  the  comffiun:ty  on  the  state  of  education  and  trainii«  for  a 

dyrtfmic  area  ccorwmy. 

EaceUencet  Standaids  of  peifxmance  and  expectations  are  continuatly  tisii^  Education  and 
training  programs,  whether  in  schools  or  businesses,  must  meet  these  ch«^it«  needs. 
E^ukyt  There  is  no  one  who  cannot  team.  Young  people  and  adults  of  al)  ages  ndbackroundi 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  team  and  become  cofmibudi^  memben  of  the 

community  and  individual  otganiations. 
PiMtMtsfcift  Together  wc  can  transform  vision  into  reality. 
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Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  note  that  Mr.  Goodling  is  leaving  tempo- 
rarily. He  serves  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  he  has 
an  obligation  to  meet  now  with  President  Mubarak  of  Egypt,  so  he 
has  to  take  care  of  that  obligation.  Hopefully,  he  will  return  after 
that. 

Our  last  witness  is  Mr.  Davisson.  . 

Mr.  Davisson.  Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  m  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  Tom 
Davisson.  As  previously  stated,  I  am  the  Chief  Operating  Officer  of 
Sullivan  College  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  I  have  been  in  college  ad- 
ministration for  over  20  years. 

Sullivan  College  is  a  private,  four-year  college  degree — bacca- 
laureate degree  granting  institution  with  both  regional  and  na- 
tional accreditation.  Our  students  range  in  age  from  18  to,  65  years 
of  age.  The  single  common  thread  running  throughout  the  student 
body  of  over  2,000  students  is  their  desire  for  a  well-trained  career 
in  their  field  of  choice  in  the  least  amount  of  time. 

I  am  also  here  today  representing  the  Career  College  Association, 
our  national  organization  representing  over  12,000  colleges  and 
schools  serving  1.2  million  students.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  talk  about  the  school-to-work  transition  proposals  be- 
cause CCA-member  schools  and  colleges  constitute  a  system  al- 
ready in  place,  trained  and  retrained  individuals  who  have  ac- 
quired new  vocational  skills  from  their  high  school  experience  and 
who  need  to  update  their  schools  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  chang- 
ing marketplace. 

You  and  other  subcommittees  focusing  on  school-to-work  transi- 
tion programs  will  hear  that  high  school  graduates  are  not  "work 
ready"  and  many  adult  workers,  the  Department  of  Education  esti- 
mates 90  million,  are  ill-prepared  to  change  jobs  in  an  economy 
that  will  require  change.  You  certainly  do  not  hear  about  the  prob- 
lem once  again.  We  have  heard  about  it  enough. 

We  are  here  to  talk  about  solutions.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal on  school-to-work  transition  offers  a  place  in  the  educational 
system  where  intervention  can  lead  to  vocational  training  to  make 
high  school  graduates  work  ready.  Some  current  associations  be- 
tween public  schools  and  potential  employers  are  good  examples  of 
what  can  happen  to  retain  students,  train  them  for  high  skilled 
jobs,  and  ensure  that  they  have  a  job  waiting  for  them  upon  grad- 
uation. 

The  much  publicized  example  in  boston  of  high  schools  in  part- 
nership with  various  medical  centers  is  certainly  a  model  partner- 
ship of  curriculum  reform,  on-the-job  training  and  guaranteed  em- 
ployment While  this  is  a  useful  example,  it  should  be  clear  that 
most  high  schools  cannot  find  employers  with  whom  to  create  part- 
nerships which  guarantee  training  and  employment  for  a  number 
of  their  students.  Most  high  school  dropouts  and  noncollege  bound 
graduates  are  not  located  in  areas  where  employers  are  able  to  hire 
large  numbers  of  entry  level  workers  at  predictable  intervals. 
Therefore,  a  workable  school-to-work  transition  bill  would  have  to 
consider  high  school  programs  in  partnerships  which  may  not  be 
related  to  one  specific  employer. 
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In  that  context,  an  evaluation  of  skills  which  are  in  demand  and 
available  training  would  be  a  sensible  transition  for  high  school 
students  for  their  iobs  in  their  area  as  would  providing  portable 
skills  so  they  may  oe  able  to  move  where  the  employment  market 
offers  opportunity. 

The  scnool-to*work  bill  includes  as  this  much  needed  evaluation 
of  local  labor  markets  and  the  implied  flexibility  for  schools  to 
choose  transition  programs  which  fit  the  local  economy.  School-to- 
work  transition  programs  should  also  have  a  component  which  rec- 
ognizes the  direct  employer-high  school  partnerships  will  be  se- 
verely limited  by  geography  and  the  economy.  Using  the  element 
of  a  skill-intensive  transition  period  between  high  school  and  em- 
ployment could  involve  apprenticeships,  further  formal  training,  or 
a  combination  of  classroom  and  on-the-job  training. 

CCA-member  schools  and  colleges  are  alreadv  functioning  as  this 
transition  element  for  many  young  people  today,  more  each  year 
than  enter  four  year  programs  at  colleges  and  universities.  A  re- 
cent Ohio  State  University  report  conclude  that  career  colleges  and 
schools  have  a  retention  ana  completion  rate  for  their  students. 
Two  out  of  three  successfully  complete  these  programs  which  far 
exceeds  the  success  rate  of  the  largest  single  Federal  training  pro- 
gram, Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  also  outperforms  many 
public  and  private  four-year  traditional  postsecondary  college  and 
university  programs. 

Also  consider  the  NCAA  study  which  suggest  that  the  public 
four-year  programs  have  a  completion  rate  below  50  percent  and 
low  completion  rates  at  the  community  colleges  somewhere  be- 
tween 5  and  10  percent.  CCA-member  schools  and  colleges  are  al- 
ready functioning  as  a  bridge  between  high  school  and  employment 
and  structured  partnerships  with  public  school  systems  and  specific 
eniployers. 

Please  allow  me  to  give  you  one  example  at  Sullivan  College, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

At  Sullivan  College  in  Kentucky,  we  have  an  arrangement  with 
Western  High  School  and  the  Kroger  grocery  chain.  There  is  an  at- 
tachment for  your  benefit.  Be^nning  in  junior  high  school  students 
are  identified.  All  participate  m  this  final  form.  In  the  9th  and  10th 
Ktades  the  curriculum  in  retail  sales  features  job  shadowing,  of 
Rroger  management  of  employees  and  includes  instruction  on  per- 
sonnel and  work  habits. 

The  students'  parents  and  opportunities  for  service  by  students 
using  successful  skills.  It  is  based  on  interest  and  factory  rec- 
ommendations, with  emphasis  on  serving  at-risk  students. 

I  would  emphasize  that  I  would  hope  this  not  be  restricted  to  at- 
risk  students.  There  are  other  components  and  sectors  in  the  popu- 
lation that  need  that  program  as  well.  Students  must  sign  a  formal 
commitment  to  the  program  with  you,  which  must  be  reviewed  by 
their  parents.  It  begins  and  continues  through  high  school  and 
most  secondary  portions  of  the  program. 

During  their  junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school,  students  are 
given  10  to  20  hours  per  week  of  paid  on-the-job  training  at  Kroger 
stores  and  attend  classes,  evening  course  work  in  business  market- 
ing and  retail  sales  from  Sullivan  College.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  hours  are  increased. 
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Upon  completion  of  high  school,  the  students  continue  their  edu- 
cation at  Sullivan  College  pursuing  either  a  certificate  or  short- 
term  program  or  an  associate's  degree.  Some  of  the  course  work  the 
students  complete  in  high  school  is  dual  credit  and  will  count  to- 
ward their  college  credit  as  well. 

Kroger  pays  for  all  costs  minus  grants  and  scholarship  aid  the 
student  receives.  The  intent  is  for  I&oger  to  hire  these  students  in 
their  management  training  program  after  they  complete  their  de- 
cree. If  they  choose  to  do  it  at  Sullivan  College,  the  program  pays 
for  this  as  well. 

One  of  the  components  of  this  when  we  sent  this  up  is  that  al- 
though Sullivan  College,  Kroger,  and  Western  High  School  put  this 
program  together,  it  was  our  belief  that  the  students  should  not  be 
limited  to  going  to  Sullivan  College,  that  they  should  have  that 
choice.  Obviously  the  credits  taken  in  high  school  can  easily  be  ap- 

Slied  to  our  programs  because  they  were  structured  by  all  of  us. 
iut  they  have  the  choice.  I  think  that  is  important. 
An  evaluation  board  is  in  place  for  this  new  program  which  is 
serving  the  first  complement  of  10  students.  The  board  includes 
parents,  students,  hign  school  personnel,  corporate  personnel  and 
representatives  of  Sullivan  College.  The  board's  role  is  to  keep  the 
program  functioning  and  flexible  as  the  number  of  students  partici- 
pating in  the  program  increases. 

While  this  program  cannot  show  what  would  happen  to  the  at- 
risk  students,  if  there  was  no  on-the-job  training  it  is  fair  to  say 
the  high  schools'  identification  of  at-risk  students  suggests  a  num- 
ber of  students  would  not  finish  high  school  and  learn  a  skill  with- 
out the  transition  curriculum  in  summer  jobs.  But  we  are  serving 
both  at-risk  and  those  not  at-risk. 

This  is  one  small  program  in  one  community.  The  point  is  that 
it  works.  It  is  the  kind  of  program  your  legislation  seeks  to  encour- 
age. 

To  continue  this  kind  of  program  and  encourage  the  creation  of 
others  like  it,  CCA  supports  H.K.  2884,  the  School  to  Work  Transi- 
tion Act  of  1994.  Based  on  the  legislation  before  you,  CCA  suggests 
the  following  changes  to  maintain  a  large  successful  program. 

In  section  4(b)(9),  the  definition  of  postsecondaiy  institution 
eliminates  the  participation  of  the  proprietary  school  and  college 
sector,  which  makes  up  the  largest  number  of  vocational  schools  in 
the  country. 

Using  the  definition  of  postsecondary  institution  as  those  eligible 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  would  allow  vocational 
schools  into  a  partnership  program  as  long  as  they  meet  the  gate- 
way standards  of  the  Higher  jSducation  Act.  While  this  section  in- 
cludes technical  colleges  and  jwssible  secondary  vocational  institu- 
tions, there  is  a  need  to  clarify  which  postsecondary  institutions 
may  participate,  and  HEA  Title  IV  eligibility  seems  a  tried  and 
true  method  for  inclusion  of  postsecondary  institutions  which  suc- 
cessfully serve  those  students. 

Further,  H.R.  2884  could  expand  the  number  of  students  served 
if  a  postsecondary  institution  were  allowed  to  serve  students  from 
more  than  one  high  school.  We  recommend  that  a  consortium  of 
high  schools  be  allowed  to  apply  to  the  program  using  one  or  sev- 
eral postsecondary  training  sources  in  order  to  make  the  best  use 
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of  postsecondary  programs  in  a  limited  marketplace  for  specific 
skills. 

For  example,  in  Jefferson  County,  we  have  formed  a  postsecond- 
ary consortium  of  colleges  and  universities.  So  far  we  have  agreed 
to  agree  to  work  together  on  school-to-work  initiatives,  which  is  a 
msgor  step  in  postsecondary  education.  We  are  hopeful  that  ;his 
continues  and  blossoms  into  something  very  useful  in  this  effort. 

With  over  1,200  colleges  and  schools  in  almost  every  State  and 
county  in  the  Nation,  I  would  ask  that  the  subcommittee  consider 
this  educational  infrastructure,  which  is  an  approved  transition 
from  school  to  work,  as  an  integral  part  of  their  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

CCA  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  and  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  Labor  to  identify  and  implement  training  programs 
which  a  school  system  can  utilize  for  their  students  and  graduates 
to  qualify  for  the  skills  in  today's  marketplace. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  one  partnership 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky  and  the  success  of  your  legislation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Davisson  follows:] 
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Tom  Oavittofi 


Good  momlng»  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mannbara  of  tha  Subcommittaa.  f  am  Tom 
Davlsson,  Vica-Praaidant  and  Chiaf  Oparating  Officar  of  SulUvan  CoUaga  in  Loulavllla, 
Kantucky.  I  hava  baan  in  coNaoa  administration  for  ovar  twanty  yaara.  Sutltvan 
Coilaaa  ia  a  privata,  4  yaar  baccaiauraata  iaval  institution  with  both  raglonal  and 
national  accradltation.  Our  studants  ranga  from  18  to  6S  yaara  of  aga.  Tha  singla 
common  thraad  throughout  our  studant  body  of  ovar  2,000  is  thair  dasira  to  ba  well- 
tralnad  for  tha  caraar  fiald  of  thair  choica  in  tha  laast  amount  of  tima.  t  am  also 
raprasanting  tha  Caraar  Collaga  Association,  our  national  organization  raprasanting 
ovar  1200  collagas  and  schools  sarving  1.2  million  studanu  laarning  vocations  as 
variad  as  X-ray  tachniclan  and  pastry  chaf . 

i  am  particularly  plaasad  to  ba  hara  today  to  tallc  about  school-to-work  transition 
proposals  bacausa  CCA  mambar  schools  and  collagas  constftuta  a  systam  alraadv  in 
Olact  to  train  and  ratrain  IndlvUuals  who  hava  acqutrad  faw  vocational  skills  from  thair 
high  school  axparianca  or  who  naad  to  updata  thair  skills  to  maat  tha  challangas  of 
a  changing  markatplaca. 

You  and  othar  subcommittaas  focusing  on  schoo(-to-work  transltton  programs 
will  haar  that  high  school  graduatas  ara  not  work-raady»  and  many  adult  workars  (tha 
Dapartmant  of  Educatk>n  astimatas  naady  90  milik>n)  ara  Ml-praparad  to  changa  ]obs 
in  an  aconomy  that  will  raquira  changa. 

You  do  not  naad  to  haar  about  tha  problam  onca  again.  Wa  ara  hara  to  talk 
about  solutions.  Tha  Administration's  proposal  on  school-to-work  transltton  idantif  ias 
a  placa  in  tha  aducational  systam  whara  kitarvantk>n  can  laad  to  vocatkmal  training 
to  maka  high  school  graduatas  work-raady.  Soma  currant  assoclatkms  batwaan  public 
high  schools  and  potantlal  amptoyars  ara  good  axamptas  of  what  can  happan  to  ratain 
studants,  train  tham  for  a  high  skill  Job,  and  ansura  thay  hava  a  Job  waiting  for  tham 
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upon  graduation.  The  much  publicized  example  in  Boston  of  high  schools  in 
partnership  with  various  medical  centers  is  certainly  a  nrK>deI  partnership  of  curriculum 
reform,  on  the  job  training  and  guaranteed  employment. 

While  this  is  a  useful  example,  it  should  be  clear  that  most  high  schools  cannot 
find  employers  with  whom  to  create  partnerships  which  guarantee  training  and 
employment  for  a  number  of  their  students.  Most  high  school  drop  outs  and  non- 
college  bound  graduates  are  not  located  in  areas  where  employers  are  able  to  hire 
large  numbers  of  entry  level  workers  at  predictable  intervals. 

Therefore,  a  workable  school-to-work  transition  bill  would  have  to  consider  high 
school  programs  and  partnerships  which  may  not  be  related  to  one  specific  employer. 
In  this  context,  an  evaluation  of  skills  which  are  in  dernand  and  available  training 
would  be  a  sensible  'transition'  for  high  school  students  for  jobs  in  their  area,  as 
would  providing  portable  skills  so  they  are  able  to  nK>ve  where  the  employment 
market  offers  opportunity.  The  School-to-Work  bill  includes  this  much  needed 
evaluation  of  local  labor  markets  and  the  implied  flexibility  for  schools  to  choose 
transition  prograrru  which  fit  the  local  economy. 

School-to-work  transition  programs  should  also  have  a  component  which 
recognizes  that  direct  employer-high  school  partnerships  will  be  severely  limited  by 
geography  and  th«  economy.  Using  the  element  of  a  skill-intensive  transition  period 
between  high  school  and  employment  could  involve  apprenticeships,  further  formal 
training,  or  a  combination  of  classroom  training  and  on-the-job  training. 

CCA  member  schools  and  colleges  are  already  functioning  as  this  transition 
element  for  many  young  people-more  each  year  than  enter  four  year  programs  at 
colleges  end  universities.  A  recent  Ohio  State  University  report  concludes  that  career 
schools  and  colleges  have  a  retention  and  completion  rate  for  their  students  (two  out 
of  three  successfully  complete  programs)  which  far  exceeds  the  success  rate  of  the 
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largMt  tlngt«  F«d«rat  training  program  (tha  Job  Training  Partnarthip  Act)  and  also 
outparforma  many  public  and  privata  four  yaar  traditional  postiacondary  collaga  and 
unlvartity  programs.  Also,  considar  NCAA  studios  which  suggast  that  public  four  yaa  r 
programs  hava  a  complation  rata  balow  50  parcant,  and  show  comptation  ratas  at 
community  collogas  of  batwaan  5  and  10  parcant.  Concam  for  statistics  such  as 
thasa  and  tha  Impact  thay  wW  hava  on  our  nation's  futura  wortcfbrca  hava  promptad 
othar  mambars  of  Congrass,  like  Sanator  Dodd  (D-CT),  to  maka  tha  foltowlng 
statamant: 

"High  school  graduataa  ara  W-praparad  for  tha  workplaca  of  tha  21at 
cantury.  Whila  only  22  parcant  of  Jobs  today  raquira  a  collaga 
aducatton,  mora  than  half  of  all  naw  ]obs  craatad  by  tha  and  of  tha 
cantury  will  raquira  soma  aducatk)n  bayond  high  school  and  ona-third 
will  raquira  a  collaga  dagraa." 

OffMr§d  by  S9n9torDo<M  daring  dM§f9thn  on  SMtor  Jeffords' S^nse- 
oMh0-Sw9tM  imndtmnt  to  FY$4  iM>or,  HHS,  A  education 
Apf>r0f>rt9tiont  BU, 

CCA  mambar  schools  9oA  coltagas  ara  alraady  functk>ning  as  a  brWga  batwaan 
high  school  and  amploymant  in  structurad  partnarships  with  public  school  systems 
and  specific  employers.  Let  me  give  you  just  one  example: 

Sullivan  College  in  Louisville,  Kemucky,  has  an  arrangement  with  Western  High 
School  end  the  Kroger  Grocery  chain  (see  ettachment).  BeginrWng  in  Juntor  high 
school,  studanu  ere  klcntified  to  participate  In  cereer  days,  which  includa  visits  to 
stores  es  vyell  as  guest  speakers  brought  to  their  schools.  Currk:ulum  devetopment 
for  retail  business  begins  in  the  9th  grade,  and  Western  High  School,  Sullivan  College 
and  Krogar  Grocery  ell  partk:ipate  ki  its  final  form.  In  the  9th  and  10th  gradas,  the 
curriculum  In  retell  sales  features  'Job  shadowir>g'  of  Kroger  management  emptoyees 
and  includes  Instructkxi  on  personal  and  work  habits,  lnformatk>n  for  the  students' 
parents,  arnl  opportunities  for  community  service  by  students  using  skiUs  necessary 
for  retail  sales  end  other  similar  career  patha. 

In  tha  second  semester  of  10th  grade,  students  are  selected  for  the  Krogar 
Work  Program  based  on  k)tarest  and  faculty  raconvnendatk>ns,  with  emphasis  on 
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Mrving  risk'  stud«nU.  StudenU  mutt  sign  •  formal  commitment  to  the  program, 
which  mu«t  ba  ravlawad  by  thair  parents.  A  consistent  evaluation  of  student 
performance  by  all  partners  begins  at  this  level,  and  continues  through  the  high  school 
end  postsecondery  portion  of  the  program. 

During  their  junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school,  students  in  the  program  are 
given  10  to  20  hours  per  week  of  paid  on  the  Job  training  at  Kroger  stores,  and  attend 
classes  offering  course  work  in  business,  marketing  and  retail  sales  from  Sullivan 
College.  During  the  summer  months  when  the  students  are  not  attending  classes,  the 
hours  of  on  the  job  training  are  increased.  Upon  completion  of  high  school,  students 
continue  their  education  at  Sullivan  College,  pursuing  either  a  certificate  from  a  short 
term  program  or  an  Associate's  degree.  The  course  work  the  student  completed  in 
high  school  Is  counted  toward  his  or  her  certificate  or  Associate  degree  at  Sullivan 
College.  Kroger  pays  all  costs  for  the  additional  training,  minus  any  grant  and 
scholarship  aid  the  student  is  eligible  to  receive.  The  intent  Is  for  Kroger  to  hire  these 
students  in  their  management  trainee  program  after  they  complete  their  Associate's 
degree.  If  the  student  chooses  to  pursue  their  Bachelor's  degree  at  Sullivan  College, 
Kroger  may  pay  for  it  as  well. 

An  evaluation  board  Is  in  place  for  this  new  program,  which  Is  serving  its  first 
complement  of  10  students.  The  evaluation  board  includes  parents,  students,  high 
school  personnel,  corporate  personnel  and  representatives  of  Sullivan  College.  The 
board's  role  Is  to  keep  the  program  functioning  end  flexible  as  the  number  of  students 
participating  increases. 

While  this  progrem  cannot  show  what  would  happen  to  the  'at  risk'  students 
served  if  there  were  no  concentrated  curriculum  end  on  the  job  training.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  high  school's  identiflcetlon  of  'et  risk'  students  suggests  e  number  of 
students  Involved  in  the  program  would  not  finish  high  school  and  learn  a  skill  without 
the  transition  curriculum  and  summer  jobs. 
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This  axampk  is  one  smsN  proown  in  oot  convnunitv*  Tht  point  is  that  it 
works,  and  it  is  iust  tha  kind  of  prooram  your  tagislation  soaks  to  ancourago. 

To  continua  this  kind  of  proQram  and  ancouraga  tha  craatton  of  othars  lika  it, 
CCA  supports  H.R.  2884,  Tha  School*to-Work  TransitkK)  Act  of  1993.  Basad  on  tha 
laglstation  bafOra  you,  CCA  suggests  tha  foUowing  changes  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
successful  programs. 

In  Section  4  (b)  (9),  the  definitkm  of  postsecondary  kutitutton  alinnlnatas  the 
participation  of  the  proprietary  school  and  college  sector,  which  makes  up  the  largest 
number  of  vocattonal  schools  k\  the  country.  Uskig  the  defk>itk>n  of  postsecondary 
institution  as  those  eligible  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  wouM  altow 
vocational  schools  kito  the  partnership  program  as  k>ng  as  they  meet  the  'gateway' 
sttndards  of  tha  Higher  Educatkm  Act  While  this  s«»k>n  of  School-to-Work  kwludes 
technical  colleges  and  postsecondary  vocatk)nal  kistitutkMis,  there  is  e  need  to  clarify 
whk:h  postsecondary  kmHutkm  may  partteipate,  and  HCA  Title  iV  eligibUity  seems 
e  tried  and  true  method  for  kKkJsk>n  of  postsecondary  kismutk>ns  whtoh  auccessfuiiy 
serve  their  students. 

Further,  H.R.  2884  couM,  expand  the  number  of  studenU  served  if  a 
postsecondary  instHutton  were  aUowad  to  serve  students  from  more  than  one  high 
school.  Therefore,  CCA  recommends  that  a  oonsortkim  of  high  schools  be  allowed 
to  apply  to  the  progrem,  using  one  postsecondary  trainkm  source,  in  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  vocational  trainkig  programs  in  a  limited  marketplece  for  specific  skills. 

With  over  1200  career  colleges  and  schools  k\  every  state  end  ainrwst  every 
county  in  the  natkm,  I  would  aak  tha  aubcommittae  to  conskter  this  educational 
infrastructure,  whk:h  is  e  proven,  successful  'transitkm'  from  school  to  work,  as  an 
integral  part  of  your  taglstatlve  program.  CCA  wouM  be  happy  to  work  vt/ith  you  end 
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th«  D«p«rtn>«nts  of  Education  and  Labor  to  idftntify  and  tmplennant  trainino  programs 
which  a  school  systtm  could  utilize  for  their  students  and  graduates  to  acquire  skills 
for  today's  marketplace. 
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STUDENT  APmCNTICCSW  PAIimEmHIP 
WESTERN  lUQH  SCHOOL,  THE  KMQEII  COn  AND  SULUVAN  COLUEQE 


t.      CtTMr  Paths  (GradM  7-0) 

A.  CarMrOtyt«AhStor«ViiteorSpMlm(DepartiT^ 

Managtrs) 
B*     CarMT  AsMMmant 

1.  CatnomSlaia 

2.  LaamingSiyla 

3.  Maiarialt  about  Muaaiaa 
C.     Paar  Counaaing  and  Guldinoa 
O.  JoumalW^ 

E     UtiHza  Program  La.  Louiavia  Partnarat^pa,  QE  Mar«ora.  Brown  Porman. 
ate. 

IL     Curriculum  Davalopmant 

A.  Baglna  at  9(h  Grada  Laval 

B.  Irtvoh/aa  Waatam  High  SchooL  SuKvtn  Cdaga.  «id  Krogar 

III.  Job  Shadowing  (Qradaa  9, 10) 

A.  Intarviaw  and  Appication  of  imaratt 

B.  Shadowing- Training  Provldad  for  Kroger  Parsonnal 

C.  Paraonal  and  Work  HaKAsGiT«)Mzad 

D.  Parant  Info  Oiaaamhvtton 

E.  Community  Sacvtoa 

IV.  Salaction  or  Studanta  for  Kroger  Work  Program 

A.  Second  Semester  lOth  Grade 

B.  Show  mteraat  and  gagnComrnamani  (Parents,  Studanta,  Faculty,  and 
Buainaas) 

C.  Olsadvsntagad  Students  A  Pitorty 

D.  Career  and  Academic  Be-Aeeeeement 

E.  Baoomf^^ 

P*     ProtjJem  SoMng  Aeeeeeimnt 
Q.  WrttngSamplee 

rP-and'Q**POrlfoio) 

naai-ijia  nanAaw  cxpenenoee 

1^  HI  yt .  - 
fiesMma  vvnsng 

2.     Interviaw  Tachniqyae 

L      Up  to  10  StudenlaChoaen(Numt)erFlaxl)ia  with  Conferencing) 

J.     On-Qoing  EveMion  of  Students'  Performenoe  t>y  School  and  Business 

V.  Junior/Senior  LawH 

A.  Boerd  of  Oiraolor'e  Ewsfcwtis  i^rogram  and  Students  Monthly  (Ob^«% 
snd  ^utjsctMs  rvrtuaMon) 

B.  On-lha^tobTlraini^ 
Otjring  Summer) 

C.  Coiege  Course  Wbrk 

1.  Dual  Credit  for  Al  Areas  mvolvad 

2.  ColsgaCoursseslColsos(1/2  0ay)-AdvsnoedSt«K«ngin 
Poet-Saoondaryftogram  Tartnershlp'ioDelsrSludsntCost 

a     Oy  PeeeTaata 
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D.  Krx)g«r.SulivanCol«oa.«ndWMt»mHjgh8ctx)ol 
CooperalMy  (Non-Cradit) 

E.  B«glniiinQs  of  KroQer  IrhHouM  TraininQ 

F.  Krogiir.W«tt«mHiQhSchooi»andSuivanCo«ogoArt^^ 
Colibotition  •  CuitOfTiiztd  Curncuta 

Q.     Support  for  Suxtaots'TTirough  Class  or  Mentors  VKiRe^ 
(Evaluation  of  Parformanoa  and  Wbrfc  Ethics  wKh  GukMinas) 

H.  Colsga  Visitattona 

I.  Estatr^U)  Post-Saoondary  Options  (Schools  and  Programs) 

J.      Fmandal  Options  for  Post-Saoondary  (information  and  Davalopmam) 

K.     Summar  Youth  iVages  f^aquMtad  from  Appropriata  Agandas 

L     During  School  Yaar,  a  Parcantaga  fMmbursamant  to  Krogar  Sought  from 

Souroas  Idantified  by  KEWI 
M.     Awaronass  of  ParaM  Caraars  in  Retail  industry 
N.     School  to  School  to  Wodc  Transition  or  Combinations  as  Relates  to 

Individual  Students 


VI.     Post-Secondary  Component 

A.  Continue  Curricuium  Paths 
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Chairman  FoRD.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I  will 
start  with  Mr.  Weir. 

How  do  you  link  your  school-to-work  transition  programs  with 
existing  apprenticeship  programs  which  Labor  has  established? 

Mr.  Weir.  There  are  different  methods  depending  on  which 
group  we  are  working  with.  We  are  part  of  the  BAT.  We  work  coop- 
eratively with  them  in  establishing  apprenticeships  throughout  the 
whole  community.  We  have  a  program  that  we  can  identify  and 
create  an  apprenticeship  in  any  industry.  We  do  that  on  a  one-by- 
one  basis. 

As  far  as  accessing  Greneral  Motors  and  large  groups  of  organized 
labor  in  terms  of  their  apprenticeship  policies,  that  is  somewhat 
difficult.  The  way  we  are  working  that  now  with  General  Motors 
is  on  a  trial  basis. 

It  is  a  really  interesting  thing  about  apprenticeships.  They  are 
very  closely  held.  It  is  something  that  the  labor  organizations  gen- 
erally don't  want  to  lose  control  over.  So  being  able  to  access  them 
purely  as  a  trust-type  relationship,  I  guess  that  is  the  best  way  to 
say  it,  labor  in  our  community  clearly  recognizes  they  have  a  need 
and  they  are  willing  to  work  with  us  to  meet  that  need  for  their 
own  survival. 

In  labor  organizations  that  don't  perceive  that  they  have  a  need, 
access  will  be  extremely  difficult.  Although  we  may  be  able  to  do 
some  activities  leading  toward  apprenticeships,  apprenticeships  on 
a  large  scale  would  be  very,  very  hard. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  find  a  difference  in  your  work  when  it 
is  apprenticeship  programs  in  an  industry  setting  or  a  building 
trades  setting? 

Mr.  Weir.  They  are  both  extremely  difficult.  Until  building 
trades,  we  have  been  completely  unsuccessful  in  dealing  with  the 
building  trades  as  opposed  to  manufacturing  and  heavy  industry. 
That  may  be  because  of  the  sheer  numbers  of  apprentices  within 
those  organizations  and  the  replacement  needs. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  does  your  mentor  program  work?  Can  you 
briefly  describe  who  your  mentors  are  and  now  they  work  with  the 
students? 

Mr,  Weir.  The  mentors  are  General  Motors'  skilled-trade  persons 
who  have  dedicated  100  percent  of  their  time  toward  working  with 
our  students.  You  can  understand  what  kind  of  financial  commit- 
ment that  is  to  release  seven  of  those  people  at  one  time. 

The  mentors  go  through  the  training  program.  We  have  worked 
with  them  on  how  to  become  a  mentor  and  what  that  means.  In- 
dustries' view  of  us  is  different  than  our  view  of  ourselves.  Mentors 
are  trying  to  mesh  education's  point  of  view  with  business's  point 
of  view  which  is  very  different.  So  the  way  we  operate  is  different. 
The  mentors  do  need  to  be  trained  and  they  need  to  understand 
that  children  are  not  like  things  in  industry. 

Chairman  FORD.  Before  I  defer  to  the  other  members,  one  other 
question.  Does  your  program  receive  funds  from  JTPA? 

Mr.  Weir.  Yes,  we  have  a  partnership  with  JTPA  based  on  the 
individual  students's  eligibility.  We  have  found  JTPA  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  involve  other  resources  to  encourage  employers  to  take 
on  students  in  these  transition  efforts. 
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Many  of  the  smaller  people  we  work  with,  not  General  Motors, 
rely  on  JTPA  assistance  in  order  to  have  a  complete  and  dynamic 
program  for  students.  A  true  school-to-work  program  is  a  financial 
Duraen  for  the  employer.  Any  help  we  can  give  them  will  be  very 
well  received. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  have  other  sources  of  Federal  funding 
for  your  programs? 

Mr.  Weir.  Yes.  The  General  Motors  program  is  part  of  a  dem- 
onstration grant  from  DOL.  C.S.  Mock  donated  money  for  that  pro- 
gram and  to  do  studies  on  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  it  be  helpful  if  we  permitted  greater 
flexibilitv  for  the  use  of  these  Federal  dollars  in  your  programs? 

Mr.  WEIR.  Yes.  Sdbiool-to-work  transition  is  a  ver^  djrnamic  oper- 
ation. It  doesn't  lend  itself  well  to  strict  formulas.  Flexibility  is  the 
key  to  it.  Being  able  to  negotiate  and,  I  guess  from  my  point  of 
view,  our  ability  to  meet  what  business  needs  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

We  have  to  be  able  to  fit  up  real  tight  to  them  in  terms  of  what 
they  need  and  what  we  can  provide.  Giving  us  flexibility  to  do  that 
is  critical.  Every  one  of  our  partnerships  is  different.  It  has  dif- 
ferent factors  and  different  things  that  without  flexibility  we  just 
could  not  do. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  flexibility,  do  you  find  yourself  looking 
over  your  shoulders  for  the  auditors  to  make  sure  the  money  is 
being  spent  exactly  as  intended?  Would  flexibility  make  you  less 
afraid,  as  long  as  there  is  accountability  and  service  provided? 

Mr.  Weir,  xes,  I  think  flexibility  within  the  system  is  what  we 
need.  The  system  cannot  be  so  convoluted  that  it  requires  a  huge 
bureaucracy  to  administer  or  that  it  misses  the  point  in  dealing 
with  kids  and  businesses. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  our  efforts  because  they  have 
been  delivered  by  business.  They  have  come  to  us  and  said,  ^e 
need  some  help,  and  we  have  taken  that  and  run  with  it  and  de- 
veloped programs  to  meet  their  needs.  We  let  them  tell  us  what 
they  need  and  we  pay  really  close  attention.  That  system  is  driven 
from  their  point  of  view,  not  ours. 

Their  agenda  becomes  subservient  to  ours  in  the  way  we  deal 
with  kids.  We  have  to  understand  that  schools  are  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  plan  of  the  communities. 

Schools  are  not  an  isolated  island  that  just  deals  with  education. 
As  business  begins  to  see  us  and  our  community  as  a  part  of  their 
future,  they  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  see  us  as  a  resource 
instead  of  an  adversary.  Tne  easier  it  is  to  work  with  them— for  in- 
stance. General  Motors  said,  '^e  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  ex- 
cept you  ffuys  do  the  work;  we  don*t  want  the  paperwork,  the  has- 
sles, we  oon^t  want  anything;  you  guys  take  up  the  slack  and  we 
will  do  what  we  do  best.^  Tiiat  is  the  kind  of  flexibility  we  need 
within  a  system. 

Chairman  Ford.  One  final  question:  What  type  of  formal  or  in- 
formal relations  do  you  have  with  such  groups  as  Business  Round- 
table? 

Mr.  Weir.  The  Roundtable  has  been  a  fantastic  vehicle  to  spread 
the  word  amongst  businesses  about  what  we  are  doing.  We  depend 
on  the  Roundtable  to  be  our  ambassadors.  They  are  in  many  cases 
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the  glue  that  goes  between  business  and  education  and  in  many 
ways  they  are  the  interpreter.  They  kind  of  interpret  for  both  of  us 
so  we  can  berin  to  talk  the  same  language. 

The  Roundtable  has  been  a  fantastically  helpful  organization, 
and  I  encourage  any  commimity  that  doesn't  have  such  a  group 
that  they  should  have.  It  is  indispensable. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Hoekstra? 

Mr.  Hoekstra.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  gentlelady  from  California,  Ms.  Woolsey. 
Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  testimony  is  so  exciting  to  me.  I  have  been  a  human  re- 
sources professional  for  over  25  years.  I  have  interviewed  as  a 
human  resources  manager  so  many  employees  and  potential  em- 
ployers I  can't  count  them.  I  owneo  an  employment  agency  for  12 
years.  Believe  me,  I  know  we  have  a  lot  of  young  people  who  have 
completed  high  school  and  college  who  are  not  ready  for  the 
workforce. 

One  of  the  questions  I  have  is,  how,  if  at  all,  are  you  able  to  dis- 
seminate the  information  that  you  have  to  other  potential  pro- 
grams around  the  country?  Are  there  grants?  Is  there  a  way  that 
possibly  the  NEA  could  be  a  clearinghouse? 

I  mean,  somehow  or  another  everybody  should  not  be  reinventing 
the  wheel  when  you  have  successful  exciting  programs.  Have  any 
of  you  been  approached  by  those  programs? 

Ms.  Mershon.  Yes.  Actually,  we  will  be  linking  up  with  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  has  a  Center  which  is  focused  on  ena- 
bling the  Chambers  to  become  involved  in  community  workforce  de- 
velopment efforts.  So  the  U.S.  Chamber's  Center  will  be  working 
with  the  Louisville  Chamber  to  use  it  as  a  model  and  to  publicize 
the  elements,  not  only  the  elements  of  the  program,  but  how  to  do 
it. 

We  have  also  been  linking  ourselves  with  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business,  which  is  also  disseminating  information  about  school- 
to-work  transition  programs  and  beginning  to  use  Louisville  as  a 
model.  In  fact,  recently  the  Louisville  community  received  the  first 
Scholastic  award.  It  was  given  by  the  Scholastic  Corporation,  which 
publishes  those  little  school  newsletters  that  elementary  and  mid- 
dle school  students  receive,  because  of  our  collaborative  efforts. 

The  third  organization  nationally  with  which  we  have  attempted 
to  link  is  Jobs  for  the  Future  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Jobs 
for  the  Future  is  one  of  the  leading  not-for-profit  public  organiza- 
tions which  is  trying  to  disseminate  information  and  provide  sup- 
port tc  organizations  and  communities  which  want  to  become  in- 
volved in  tnese  kinds  of  activities. 

Mil.  Woolsey.  Mr.  Davisson? 

Mr.  Davisson.  In  addition,  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  is 
headed  this  year  by  the  chief  operating  officer  of  Kroger  Corpora- 
tion. So  that  word  is  definitely  spreading.  Kroger  has  been  very  in- 
strumental in  communities  they  serve  getting  involved  in  this  kind 
of  activity,  so  they  are  interested  in  the  program. 

We  also  expanded  our  program  through  the  CCA,  our  association 
here  in  Washington  that  disseminates  that  information  out  to  asso- 
ciate schools.  Then  the  principal  of  the  Western  High  School,  Mr. 
Lawson  Yates  will  present  this  program  we  have  at  the  National 
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Association  of  High  School  Principals  this  year  as  well.  So  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  get  the  good  news  out. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  respond? 

Mr.  Callahan.  There  are  a  couple  of  groups  that  have  been  help- 
ful, National  Media,  USA  Today,  Time  Media,  the  National  Tele- 
vision Stations.  They  will  take  a  look  at  that  person's  group.  The 
Yduth  Policy  Fonun  has  been  traveling  around  the  country  looking 
at  various  programs  and  Jobs  for  the  Future  up  in  Boston.  We 
have  been  working  with  them  as  well.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  get  the  word  out,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  go  anywhere  to 
talk  about  the  program. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  I  have  three  areas  that  are  worrying  me.  One,  we 
are  training  individuals  for  jobs  that  pay  what  I  call  a  family  wage, 
what  they  can  sustain  themselves  ana  their  family  with. 

Two,  that  we  train  for  jobs  of  the  future  so  we  stay  ahead  of  the 
game  and  not  training  for  technologies  that  are  already  outdated. 

Third,  anybody  who  would  respond  to  this,  I  have  thought  Mr. 
Weir  and  Mr.  Duncan  possibly  would,  how  are  you  making  out- 
reach to  young  female  students  so  they  will  get  involved  in  non- 
traditionm  skiUs  and  trades  and  earn  family  wages? 

Mr.  Davisson.  I  can  address  the  last  question  first.  We  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  deal  with  females  in  the  industrial  apprentice- 
ship area.  That  has  been  extremely  successful.  Out  of  the  80  stu- 
dents in  that  program,  I  believe  28  to  29  of  those  students  are  fe- 
males. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  recruiting  female  students  at  a  high 
school  level  is  that  the  knowledge  of  careers  is  extremely  limited, 
not  just  with  females  but  all  our  students.  Most  students  choose 
what  they  see  on  TV  or  what  they  see  in  their  immediate  world. 
There  are  no  operas  about  skilled  trade  workers  at  General  Motors 
so  people  don't  choose  that. 

The  whole  idea  of  getting  kids  out  into  business  and  letting  them 
see  what  is  going  on  and  see  the  variety  of  people  who  work  in 
those  jobs  is  a  successful  school  to  do  that.  I  tiiink  we  have  had 
good  success  in  that  area.  It  is  a  matter  of  making  them  aware  of 
what  is  there. 

They  have  to  have,  it  is  almost  a  permission-giving  thing,  many 
young  women  especially  need  to  have  someone  give  them  permis- 
sion that  it  is  okay  to  pursue  this  kind  of  career.  What  seems  to 
work  well  is  getting  women  in  the  field  to  talk  to  them  showing, 
yes,  it  can  be  done,  yes,  it  is  okay  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

Ms.  WooLSEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  yield? 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Ford.  Your  program  at  Metal  Fab  in  Flint,  I  don't 
know  the  answer  but  let  me  ask  you,  would  you  have  more  female 
students  enrolled  in  that  than  might  be  the  percentage  of  females 
working  at  Metal  Fab? 

Mr.  Weir.  Yes,  more  so. 

Chairman  Ford.  So  you  are  moving  into  the  direction  of  bringing 
more  females  into  that  situation? 

Mr.  Weir.  Yes.  That  is  a  joint  decision  between  General  MoU>rs 
and  ourselves.  They  also  saw  it  as  a  criticsd  need  for  their 
workforce.  They  are  trying  to  change  the  culture  of  their  workplace. 
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That  is  the  something  that  was  kind  of  new  to  us  to  understand 
that  these  workplaces  have  a  culture  and  it  is  a  hard  sell  to  change 
their  own  culture.  We  can  be  a  part  of  that.  They  make  them 
change  that. 

Chairman  FORD.  As  far  as  the  number  of  females,  you  have  in- 
creased that  number? 
Mr.  Weir.  Yes. 

Chairman  FORD.  Thank  you  for  yielding,  Ms.  Woolsey. 
Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  About  72  percent  of  our  staff  is  female.  Many  of  the 
students  we  have  are  female.  I  think  it  has  allowed  us  to  put  more 
females  in  nontraditional  roles.  They  are  getting  experience  in 
areas  where  traditionally  you  would  think  of  nursing  as  something 
a  lady  might  want  to  go  into.  When  they  come  to  Hurley,  they  find 
out  Hurley  offers  more  than  just  nursing  for  females.  So  they  see 
the  non-traditional  roles  available  that  they  probably  would  not 
have  gotten  into.  It  is  just  introducing  students  to  those  different 
careers  and  letting  them  know  these  are  things  that  you  can  be- 
come involved  in. 

This  is  something  we  have  not  done.  We  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  help  our  students  know  that  there  are  other  careers  available. 
Many  of  the  careers  that  we  see  daily,  but  when  you  get  into  a 
business  you  see  other  things  that  you  did  not  know  existed.  The 
main  thing  is  awareness,  making  them  aware  that  there  are  ca- 
reers available.  Those  careers  will  pay  money  that  will  provide  for 
their  families. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  With  the  retail  you  start  selling  but  that  doesn't 
mean  that  is  where  you  have  to  stop.  Then  you  see  a  lot  of  what 
else  is  there.  You  make  them  aware  of  the  other  opportunities  in 
the  retail  industry  besides  retail  sales? 

Ms.  Mershon.  Yes. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  been  told  by  staff  that  Mr.  Barrett  has  requested  that  a 
letter  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  Yes,  without  objection,  I  have  his  letter  here 
and  it  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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^TATE  OF  Nebraska 


OCmiTTMENT  OF  U»OR 
Dm  DoIm 

Commmonm 


October  12,  1993 

The  Honorable  Bill  Barrett 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
1312  liOngworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Barrett: 

The  School -To-Work  Act  of  1993  iS.  1361/H.R.  2884)  and  the 
Workforce  Investment  Strategy,  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  are  initiatives  upon  which  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  will  be  expected  to  act.    Both  initiatives  rely  in  good 
part  on  the  use  of  Labor  Market  Information  (LMI)  to  help 
individuals  make  choices  relative  to  training  and  careers. 

Today's  LMI  system  lacks  the  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  administration's' new  initiatives.    In  fact,  LMI  as  it  exists 
cannot  meet  the  goals  of  a  multitude  of  Congressional  mandates. 
These  issues  prompted  the  Labor  Market  Information  Committee  of 
the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies  (ICESA) 
to  request  and  obtain  report  language  to  accompany  H.R.  2518. 
(The  Nebraska  Department  of  Labor  is  a  member  of  ICESA.)  The 
report  language  requests  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  conduct  a  'comprehensive  review  of  the  nations  labor  market 
information  needs".    The  Senate  has  expanded  the  language  to 
include  a  request  for  an  analysis  of  unen4;>loyment  rate  statistics 
as  an  allocator  of  federal  resources  to  localities. 

The  enclosed  correspondence  to  Labor  Secretary  Reich  lays  out 
many  of  the  states  concerns  about  the  lack  of    federal  policy 
direction,  the  nonparticipation  of  states  in  policy  development, 
and  insufficient  funding  for  state  and  local  labor  market 
information  programs.    The  Labor  Market  Information  function 
within  each  State  Employment  Security  Agency  has  the  basic 
building  blocks  in  place  to  establish  an  LMI  system  that  will 
meet  the  administration's  initiatives.    These  LMI  units  also  have 
the  capacity  to  respond  to  congressional  mandates  found  in  such 
legislation  as  JTPA  and  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act.    The  request  of  the  "comprehensive  review*  is  to  clearly 
identify  how  the  states  in  partnership  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  develop  a  system  of  labor  market  information  that  is 
responsive  to  the  requirements  placed  upon  it.    It  is  important, 
when  Bills  come  before  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  that  we 
feel  confident  the  requirements  placed  on  labor  market 
information  can  be  met.    I  hope,  through  the  legislative  process, 
we  can  ensure  that  U<I  programs  gain  focus  and  direction. 
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fr  i  ^?  Baker,  Administrator  for  Labor  Market  Information  for  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Labor,  will  be  attending  a  ^ting  in 
Washington  October  27  -  29th,  1993.  He  will  be  contacting  Mark 
Whitacre,  who  I  understand  holds  the  Labor  portfolio,  to  request 
^^^f.tS    «»eting  to  discuss  the  -review-  and  the  assistance  we  can 
provide  in  understanding  the  complex  LMI  issues  that  are  part  of 
the  administration's  initiatives. 


Sincerely, 

Dan  Dolan,  Cornnissioner 
Nebraska  Department  of  Labor 


Enclosures 
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iNTERSTATg  CONFERENCE  OF  gMPLOYM£NT  SgCURITY  AGENCIES.  INC. 
SUITE  14  3. 444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  N.W..  WASHINGTON.  0.C  30001.  302/S29-S$tl 

FAX  i  202nt3-Sa23 


April  23.  1993 


Honorable  Robert  B.  Reich 
Secretary  of  Labor 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
200  Constitution  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20210 

Dear  Secretary  Reich: 

Toda/s  economic  policy  deliberations  at  ail  levels  are  focused  upon  industrial 
restructuring,  corporate  downsizing,  global  competitiveness'  and  the  labor  market 
disruptions  that  appear  to  be  carrying  the  nation's  workforce  toward  a  less  competitive, 
low  wage  future.  With  tha  intense  public  attention  that  has  been  placed  upon  the 
changing  nature  of  employment,  it  is  troublesome  and  oddly  curious  that  the  nationwide 
system  of  labor  market  Information  that  describes  that  very  problem,  and  should  provkJe 
the  intelligence  guide  to  the  remedy,  has  been  allowed  to  languish. 

At  a  time  when  significant  change  will  be  required  within  institutions  at  all  levels,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  should  Join  with  the  states  to  initiate  and  create  a  world  class  system 
of  information  that  describes  the  intricacies  of  today's  labor  markets.  If  we  are  .to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  new  environment,  policy  decisions  as  well  as  guidance  for  education 
and  training  must  be  based  upon  a  sound  system  of  labor  market  information.  How  can 
we  envision  and  manage  workforce  development  into  the  twenty-first  century  with  an 
information  system  that  has  been  fundamentally  unchanged  since  the  I950's? 

The  current  system  of  labor  market  information  is  plagued  by  a  lack  of  any  semblance 
of  a  comprehensive  policy  direction.  The  system  suffers  from  some  inconsistent  and 
Incongruent  objectives;  there  is  little  overall  coordination  at  the  federal  level.  The  interests 
of  the  states  arc  frequently  overlooked  in  critical  decision  making;  funding  to  the  states 
is  inadequate  and  does  not  refltcx  the  congressionaify  mandated  demand  for  labor  market 
information;  and  beyond  technical  program  training  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  there  is  no  technical  assistance  or  training.  While  the  state  employment 
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SMvty  aowM^y  wihin  •Mh  Mto  provIM 

^jnding  has  been  ccxaueiiied  or  reduced  for  eevenri  years*  Wlh  •  tebor  mericot  in 
drwwde  treneitfon,  the  eeerq^  tor  e  cure  hee  Ironicely  in^ 

The  concept  of  Ubor  merlcet  >*x»ieUon  should  tM  rtthought,  end  «  comprehensive 
poNcydbrecdonwxistretogyehouUbeeetMhed  HieexMinasyetemettheetsteend 
k>ceile>Mlieeirefaied  beyond  ln«e,«xS  the  need  fvreftymiei^^  Severel  short- 
tenn  probienw  should  be  eddreseea  end  rsmedtos  shoUd  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
tbreetaN  eny  further  daiertorstion  in  the  eiMnQ  system.  Refomi  should  be  undertaken 
in  ordsr  to  ionn  a  more  GOhee^  ooordMsd  approach  «t  el  lavsie. 

Reform  tseuee 

1.  Federal  legislation  requiree  the  use  of  spec«lclebormeii<minfiy^^ 

and  iocei  level,  but  doee  not  provide  the  ftjndkig  for  the  production  of  many  data 
Items.  t.eglsiadkxi  makes  no  flnandal  provWon  for  at  leeet  23  required  LM! 
programe. 

2.  Con^^  recogr^zeeth^  need  for  labor  market  information,  buttheexecuth^ 
doee  not  conMendy  provkto  for  the  operation  of  data  programs.  In  FV 
Congreea  directed  the  U.a  Depertmsnt  of  Ubor  to  utttze  discretkjnary  ftjnds  to 
conckxjeopenMion  of  ?he  Maes  Layoff  StatMica  program.  The  OOLdkl  not  release 
the  funde,  and  the  81S  ineiructed  the  state  employment  security  agencies  to 
discontinue  MLS  operatione  by  fkivember  28, 1902. 

3.  The  Federal-State  Cooperalive  Agreement  edminietered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistica  doee  not  address  the  broad  range  of  LMt  issues  required  by  Congress. 
The  egreement  supporte  only  four  BLS^oriemed  nattonal  data  programs. 

4.  Operatirxi  under  Conoreestonalrnendalae,  the  Federel-$tateCooperatN^ 
adn^nlstered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  $taliitk»  restricts  the  state  employment 
security  agendea  from  uskig  those  tUnde  to  address  the  range  of  LMl  Issuee 
requked  by  Congreea,  or  that  rnay  originate  at  the  kxat  level 

5.  The  budget  eik)caik)naod  contract  prooeeeudfaad  by  the  BLSfbr  the  Federst^^ 
Cooperative  >M3reement  proMdee  ststee  wim  an  unstable  and  decining  reeo^ 
the  production  of  Wbor  market  Infommion.  Sinoe  ld66,  In  reel  temie, 
allocated  to  statee  through  basic  contract  agreements  have  dscfned  by  10.8%. 
Meanwhie,  the  BLS  woridoad  requirsments  for  statee  have  incrsased,  and  states 
have  become  more  dependent  on  nonrecurring  supplemental  ftjnds  providsd  by  BLS 
tor  special  mitiativas. 
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Honorable  Robert  B.  Reich 

6.  The  Employment  and  Training  Administration  has  all  but  abandoned  any 
responsibility  for  labor  market  information.  The  ETA^LMI  Agreement  with  each  state 
employmentjsecurity  agency  requires  a  wide  variety  of  data  and  analysis,  spedal 
labor  market  studies,  employment  projections,  newsletters,  and  technical  assistance 
to  daU  usBiTL  In  contrast,  the  entire  FY  '93  budget  aflocation  to  the  sutt 
employment  security  age  noes  for  LMI  activity  was  $2.9  million. 
\ 

Recommendation 

TDe  Secretary^should  c^mission  a  thorough  reNnew  of  all  of  tt\9  nation's  labor  market 
information  needs  and  products.  The  review  should  include  legislative  mandates  and  user 
needs  for  LMI,'  products,  funding  met^hanfsms.  organization  and  coordination, 
management,  and  the  states'  role  in  the  d^K^elopment  and  pro\nsion  of  information.  The 
review  should  evaluate  current  funding  levels  and  legislative  mandates.  The  goal  of  the 
review  should  be  the  development  of  an  overall  pol^  direction  for  the  creation  of  a  work!* 
class  ,$ystem  of  labor  market  informatloa  TheWiew  and  direction  should  provide  a 
framework  for  future  program  and  budget  considen'tk^ns  beyond  Ft  "94.  iC£SA  Is  willing 
to  participate  actively  in  such  a  review,  if  asked,  ICESA  wouk5  agree  to  lead  the  review. 

In  the  short-term.  ICESA  does  not  believe  the  bud^  proposed  for  FY  "94  Is  adequate.* 
We  have  communicated  our  corwerns  to  House  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman 
William  Natcher,  and  a  copy  of  that  communication  is  enclosed. 

Through  a  working  partnership  with  the  states,  the  tJ35.  Department  of  Labor  has  a 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  provision  of  market  information.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  current  system  result  from  the  failurl  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
policy  for  labor  market  information.  WHhin  the  Departmenysf  Labor,  the  system  .Is  seen 
only  as  isolated  parts,  but  not  as  a  whole.  Our  recommendations  do  not  fully  address 
the  larger  issues  and  the  need  for  reform,  but  we  believe\iey  do  offer  an  ihitlai  step 
toward  a  long*term  solutioa 

Sincerely. 


William  0.  <^addy 
ICESA  Preskient 


cc:  Lawrence  Katz.  Chief  Economist 
Kathryn  HIggins.  Chief  of  Staff  . 


eb|c  bEST  copy  available  ^^"^ 
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Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  have  about  two  or  three  issues  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  all. 
A  couple  of  you,  certainly  the  Michigan  people,  Kentucky  people, 
and  you,  Mr.  Chase,  all  talked  about  beginning  school**to-work  ac- 
tivities»  at  least  career  counseling  and  awareness,  at  the  middle 
school  level.  How  early  do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  involved  in 
some  kinds  of  career  exploration,  if  not  more  tnan  that? 

Mr.  Weir.  I  think  the  whole  concept  of  career  awareness  is  some- 
thing that  you  start  when  you  start  school.  It  gradually  escalates 
as  the  years  go  by  and  becomes  more  intense. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  But  it  should  be  a  part  of  youth  apprenticeship 
or  school-to-work  programs? 

Mr.  Weir.  Definitely.  Occupational  types  of  experiences  should 
be  integrated  with  different  intensities  as  the  students  get  older. 
The  idea  of  occupation  makes  academics  come  to  life.  It  gives  pur- 
pose to  academics  to  many  students. 

Mr.  Duncan.  In  my  testimony  I  mentioned  one  student  who  was 
labeled  a  special  education  student.  One  of  the  things  we  miss  was 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  there  were  reasons  for  him  to  go  to 
school.  There  were  different  careers  that  he  could  take  an  interest 
in. 

I  think  you  will  find  a  lot  of  students  put  in  the  special  education 
programs  are  more  or  less  set  up.  The  program  is  geared  for  cer- 
tain things  they  are  not  interested  in  and  they  lose  interest.  But 
if  you  can  tap  that  interest  early  enough,  I  think  you  will  probably 
find  that  this  concept  of  special  education  would  probably  be  dras- 
tically reduced  because  you  are  going  to  find  a  kid  who  will  take 
an  interest  and  they  will  pursue  tnat  independence. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Does  anybody  else  have  anything  to  add? 

Ms.  Mershon.  I  see  this  additionally  as  dropout  prevention.  If 
the  students  at  an  early  age  begin  to  relate  the  course  work  to  the 
work  world,  it  has  the  potential  to  make  them  see  value  in  staying 
in  school. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Another  issue  we  are  struggling  with  is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  schools,  the  business  and  industry  leaders 
and  the  students.  Last  year's  hearing  indicated  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  kind  of  an  understanding— you  can  call  it  a  contract  or  a 
memorandum  of  understanding,  call  it  what  you  want— but  there 
ought  to  be  some  understanding  of  the  responsibility  of  each  of  the 
three  players.  Do  you  all  support  that  concept? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  like  to  react  to  that.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  written  contract  but  certainly  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  roles  of  everyone  involved  is  essential. 

In  my  testimony  I  indicated  the  importance  we  place  on  the  fact 
that  there  should  be  a  mentor  at  the  school  site  as  well  as  the 
worksite.  Those  kinds  of  partnerships  so  that  one  element  of  the 
partnership  does  not  become  subservient  to  another,  to  make  sure 
while  they  are  working  in  this  area  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  talking  about,  as  Congresswoman  Woolsey  said,  that  the  skills 
and  talents  that  a  young  person  is  acquiring  are  transferable,  that 
is,  portable  skills  that  we  are  talking  about  someone  learning  so 
that  he  or  she  is  not  somewhere  down  the  line  out  of  employment 
because  the  skills  that  were  learned  were  skills  that  were  germane 
to  one  profession  onl  v^causing  those  kinds  of  problems. 
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So  the  essential  nature  of  a  true  partnership  means  that  there 
are  people  at  all  levels  working  closely  together  and  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  needs  that  are  being  met  basically  and  first  must  be 
the  needs  of  the  students  and  then  the  needs  of  the  businesses  and 
schools  for  them. 

Mr.  Davisson.  In  our  program  in  Louisville  we  have  an  actual 
contract  the  students  have  to  sign  and  the  parents  have  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  as  well  to  participate.  We  think  it  is  a  matter  of  ac- 
countability. Things  work  better  when  there  is  accountability. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thosa  are  the  easy  questions.  The  much  more 
difficult  question  is  whether  we  should  be  targeting  our  school-to- 
work  program  to  students  based  on  income  or  poverty  level  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

Is  there  any  reaction?  I  see  your  head  shaking. 

Mr.  Weir.  I  have  a  real  reaction  to  that.  If  you  target  students 
in  terms  of  economic  potential  or  value  or  something  like  that,  that 
is  the  best  way  to  kill  a  program  and  to  make  it  meaningless  in 
terms  of  students.  From  their  point  of  view — and  you  probably  real- 
ize that  students  are  very  sensitive  to  labels — they  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  be  classified  as  something  other  than  whole.  Whenever  we 
label  students  and  provide  this  service  to  only  a  select  group  of  stu- 
dents, that  you  in  effect  do  label  kids.  Programs  get  to  be  labeled 
and  kids  choose  them  or  not  based  on  the  value  of  the  label  instead 
of  the  value  of  the  program.  That  is  a  real  thing  in  a  high  school 
setting. 

Mr.  Duncan.  When  you  target  a  program  like  that,  you  will  find 
those' business  entities  will  treat  the  students  in  the  same  way.  I 
don't  think  they  get  the  same  training  as  they  would  if  they  were 
grouped  together  with  all  the  students. 

Yoti  have  to  recognize  that  there  are  some  special  needs  those 
students  might  have.  Saying  these  programs  are  for  these  individ- 
uals in  the  long  run,  I  think  would  defeat  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  like  to  agree  with  those  comments  and  fur- 
ther state  that  although  it  is  possible  that  students  with  special 
needs  will  benefit  from  programs  such  as  this,  to  earmark  them 
specifically  for  low-income  students  or  students  with  special  needs 
will  be  extremely  difficult  in  making  sure  that  perhaps  some  non- 
traditional  areas  that  females  don't  get  involved  in,  again  is  the 
question  as  it  relates  to  women  in  some  of  these  areas.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  earmark  it  for  one  group  of  students  only. 

Ms.  Mershon.  We  view  our  work  as  economic  development  strat- 
egy. We  need  a  large  workforce  with  competitive  skills.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  socioeconomic  status  either  guarantees  or  does  not 
guarantee  employable  skills.  We  have  lots  of  people  in  our  commu- 
nities who  are  entering  the  workforce  without  competitive  skills 
who  would  not  fall  into  the  categories  that  you  have  described.  So 
if  we  are  really  going  to  look  at  the  development  of  a  competitive 
workforce,  we  have  to  take  all  comers  and  make  it  attractive  to  all 
comers. 

Mr.  Callahan.  We  find  our  students  learn  from  each  other  as 
well.  We  have  a  wide  range  of  ability  and  they  challenge  one  other. 
We  are  finding  a  wide  range  from  the  special  needs  children  to  a 
young  man  who  will  graduate  this  year  as  the  salutatorian  of  his 
class  in  Tulsa.  I  urge  you  not  to  target  them  that  way. 
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Mr.  GuNDERSON.  You  have  now  the  three  differences  between  the 
administration  bill  and  the  Republican  bill.  I  think  based  on  your 
correct  answers  that  we  can  merge  them  so  we  have  a  truly  bipar- 
tisan bill  when  we  are  done. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  made  your  point  very  well. 

Mr.  Roemer. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  welcome  our  distinguished  panel  to  Washing- 
ton today.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  time  and  expertise  on  a 
very,  very  important  topic. 

Let  me  start  with  Mr.  Chase  and  ask  you  specifically,  what 
should  we  be  doing  to  develop  better  training  and  development 
courses  for  our  teachers  to  bring  them  into  this  process  and  to  cre- 
ate a  better  and  closer  relationship  between  work  and  school? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  we  need  professional  development  that  will 
interrelate  the  work  with  the  school  site,  and  that  I  as  a  teacher 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  some  work  site  activities 
outside  of  school  so  I  can  understand  the  type  of  needs  and  issues 
that  the  employers  have. 

I  think  tnat  also  there  needs  to  be  a  little  cross-fertilizations 
there  so  that  those  who  are  employed  at  the  work  site  and  will  be 
specifically  in  decisionmaking  opportunities,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  also  meet  with  those  of  us  who  are  in  schools. 

Too  often  even  when  we  talk  about  partnerships  such  as  this 
those  of  us  who  will  be  involved  in  those  partnerships  have  little 
or  no  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  other  side.  The  kinds  of 
professional  development  that  I  mention  in  my  comments  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Are  there  specific  ideas,  courses.  State  programs 
that  have  had  success  that  you  can  refer  to? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  not  sure  I  would  say  courses.  In  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut,  for  example,  with  Union  Carbide,  I  am  on  leave  of 
absence  from  teaching  in  Danbury,  Connecticut.  The  relationships 
that  existed  between  Union  Carbide  with  Danbury  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities,  with  programs  that  were  set  up  with  teach- 
ers, would  in  fact  work  with  both  onsite  and  not  be  in  school  on 
specific  periods  of  time  and  so  on,  so  they  would  have  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  business  communities. 

Those  programs  are  out  there.  They  have  proven  to  be  successful, 
and  I  believe  have  been  very,  very  helpful  in  creating  the  kind  of 
climate  that  breaks  down  the  traditional  walls  that  have  existed 
between  those  two  entities. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Let  me  give  some  specific  examples  of  things  I  am 
aware  of  and  include  the  rest  of  the  panel  in  any  ideas  you  can 
pass  on. 

We  have  a  program  in  Indiana  called  Indiana  Plus  where  the 
specific  school  helps  design  the  curriculum  with  a  VCR  camera. 
They  interview  community  leaders  and  health  care  professionals. 
They  ask  them  specifically,  what  kinds  of  skills  are  needed  to  em- 
ploy high  school  graduates?  They  then  go  back  to  the  schoolroom 
with  the  teacher,  the  principal  and  the  administrators,  and  design 
a  specific  course  based  on  what  they  learned. 

What  we  have  learned  is  that  the  basic  criterion  of  neods  are  bet- 
ter work  skills,  working  in  teams,  computer  skills,  worth  ethic, 
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problem-solving  skills,  experience  in  the  hospital  and  the  bank. 
That  is  one  example. 

Another  example  I  give  you  is— and  this  was  from  something  I 
read  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education — where  they  had  de-.. 
signed  specific  applied  math  and  science  programs  in  schools  that 
make  it  the  most  attractive  math  and  science  program  in  the 
school.  The  trade  or  the  vocational  apprenticeship  applied  math 
and  science  program  is  the  one  that  other  students  want  to  get  into 
because  it  is  taught  by  an  exciting  teacher,  because  it  is  applied 
knowledge,  they  can  use  it. 

What  could  we  do  to  emulate  those  kind  of  examples,  to  remove 
the  stigma  and  get  more  people  involved  in  these  classes,  to  invite 
and  use  technology  in  this  because  we  are  competing  with  tech- 
nology in  the  home.  Can  you  give  me  some  specific  examples  that 
we  can  then  try  to  use  in  developing  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Davisson.  As  far  as  Kentucky,  of  course  we  are  right  across 
the  river  from  Indiana  so  we  work  very  closely  with  Indiana  as 
well.  Specifically  Prosser  Vocational  School  which  serves  a  12-coun- 
ty  -^rea  in  bringing  vocational  students  into  their  area.  There  is  dy- 
nanuc  leadership  at  that  school.  We  are  working  very  closely,  sign- 
ing agreements  with  them. 

KERA,  the  Kentucky  Education  Format,  three  years  ago  estab- 
lished new  groundwork  in  working  with  industry.  They  are  teach- 
ing teams.  They  went  to  industry  and  asked  what  they  needed,  ex- 
actly what  you  are  talking  about. 

That  required  changes  in  the  postsecondary  school  level  as  well 
because  if  we  don't  change  at  our  level,  if  they  are  changing,  com- 
ing up  through  and  they  are  used  to  being  taught  in  teams  and  we 
give  a  straight  lecture  mode,  guess  what?  It  doesn't  work.  They  are 
not  used  to  that.  So  it  has  to  be  a  joint  effort. 

Setting  up  articulation  agreements  and  starting  all  the  way  from 
elementary  school  up  on  how  they  are  taught,  it  has  to  be  reflective 
of  what  industry  needs.  If  that  is  what  is  happening  in  the  work- 
place, that  is  how  we  need  to  teach.  They  need  to  get  used  to  that. 
We  are  doing  that  in  our  area,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Weir.  Another  idea  in  the  bill  which  will  be  very  helpful  is 
the  idea  of  credentialing.  Credentialing  is  important.  The  only 
credentialing  that  most  high  school  counselors  understand  is  that 
posed  by  colleges.  Most  high  school  counselors  counsel  kids  based 
on  the  credential  they  understand,  which  is  college.  The  idea  holds 
for  other  areas  as  well,  once  counselors  understands  that  other 
trades  and  industries  have  credentials  that  students  can  work  to- 
wards and  high  schools  can  help  them  obtain,  then  teachers,  coun- 
selors, everyone  tends  to  say,  "Okay,  we  can  do  that." 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  identified  career  path  for  most  occupa- 
tions, most  high  schools  cannot  respond  because  there  is  nothing 
to  respond  to.  Yet,  they  will  respond  to  colleges  because  colleges 
have  said  "These  are  the  classes  you  need  to  take." 

If  you  want  applied  academics  to  be  in  school,  you  will  need 
someone  credible  to  say  applied  academics  are  valuable,  because 
colleges  are  not  saying  that.  We  need  a  credential  that  will  say  ap- 
plied academics  are  valuable  and  they  help  contribute  to  success  in 
this  career  area. 
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Mr.  RoEMER.  Has  that  been  done  before  that  you  are  aware  of, 
that  credentialing? 

Mr.  Weir.  We  have  done  it  in  limited  ways.  However,  the  port- 
ability of  the  credentials  is  difficult.  We  can  do  in  our  community 
but  for  a  student  taking  it  outside  our  communities  it  has  no  valia- 
ity. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have  some  wider  credentialing  effort, 
maybe  a  nationally  recognized  set  of  standards  would  be  a  really 
good  thing.  Unions  and  management  co\xld  get  together  and  iden- 
tify the  standards  for  credentials  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

Chairman  Ford.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  briefly  on  that,  I 
think  you  raised  a  very  good  point  here.  Maybe  what  we  find  in 
Title  IV  of  our  Goals  2000  is  that  Congress  may  be  able  to  develop 
credentials  that  can  be  carried  across  State  lines. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  emerging  from  your  Question  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  three  msyor  bills  .moving  forward  this  year.  Goals 
2000,  school-to-work  transition,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. I  think  we  have  to  try  to  see  how  we  can  pull  all  three  of 
those  together  because  I  think  they  have  a  good  relationship. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davisson.  Somewhere  in  higher  education  over  the  years 
''applied''  has  come  to  tend  to  mean  less  cerebral.''  It  has  hurt  our 
economy  tremendously  and  we  are  paying  the  price  for  that  now. 

I  would  like  to  mention  what  I  said  earlier,  that  the  career  col- 
leges and  the  schools  they  represent  have  been  doing  applied  edu- 
cation for  over  100  years.  We  have  to  understand  that.  There  is  a 
situation  right  now  in  place  where  we  can  work  with  that  and  we 
do  that  on  a  day-to-dav  basis.  We  understand  because  we  have  to 
work  with  industry  and  they  want  applied  education. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Duncan? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  the  bill  is  good  from  the  standpoint  also  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  what  needs  to  be  established,  our  relationship 
between  school  and  businesses.  It  doesn't  exist  now.  llie  schools  do 
not  utilize  businesses  to  help  them  make  their  subject  matter  more 
attractive  for  some  reason.  Vet,  they  are  preparing  their  students 
to  work  in  their  business. 

I  believe  an  Act  like  this  will  bring  about  that  type  of  partner- 
ship so  that  people  can  interact.  How  can  I  make  that  subject  more 
attractive  so  we  can  provide  the  type  of  service  you  need  in  your 
business? 

We  need  a  t^lationship  between  schools  and  business.  It  doesn't 
exist  now.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  just  doesn't  exist.  Schools  have 
a  tendency  to  prepare  the  students  and  the  businesses  to  hire  the 
people.  There  is  no  relationship.  I  think  we  need  to  try  to  address 
that.  I  think  through  this  partnership  in  the  transition  Act  that 
can  be  addressed. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Duncan.  One  of  the  things  you  are 
probably  aware  of— because  I  heard  you  mention  it  in  your  testi- 
monyr-that  we  might  learn  from  other  countries  is  the  fact  that 
Germany  and  Japan  specifically  have  such  close  relationships  be- 
tween the  business  experience  and  the  school  experience,  that  they 
ofi;en  only  go  on  the  recommendation  of  the  scnool  as  to  who  to 
hire.  They  don't  just  go  from  some  huge  pool  of  workers,  they  go 
^    Flint  high  school  as  a  local  business  and  say,  ""Who  have  been 
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your  exemplary  students,  and  we  will  hire  those  people  based  on 
your  recommendation." 

I  think  we  are  trying  to  strive  for  these  kinds  of  new  ideas  and 
new,  closer  relationships  between  the  school  and  the  workplace.  If 
you  think  of  other  examples,  please  feel  free  to  pass  them  on  to  the 
committee. 

Mr,  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  patience  with  my 
red  light  being  on.  I  appreciate  your  helpful  suggestions  as  well. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  developed  a  very  good  line  of  questioning. 
I  want  to  be  careful  that  what  I  say  is  printed  in  the  record  and 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  thousands  of  years. 

I  was  a  Latin  teacher  and  an  English  teacher.  People  often  say 
being  an  English  teacher  has  a  greater  cerebral  quality  than  being 
a  trades  teacher.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  I  know  some  skilled 
trades  people  who  can  probably  outdo  me  in  Chaucer  and  who 
enjoy  literature.  Very  often  people  want  to  elevate  beyond  the 
skilled  trades  as  something  less  than  cerebral.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake  we  make  in  education.  As  I  said,  I  have  met  many  skilled 
trade  teachers  whose  knowledge  of  Chaucer  was  greater  than  mine. 

I  hope  you  understand  that  in  the  right  way.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  walks  of  life  out  there  and  many  things 
that  attract  a  person  to  a  certain  profession  and  trade. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Roemer  you  developed  a  very  good  line  of  question- 
ing. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  a  while  I  didn't  think  you  would  ever  get  to  me.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  so  many  questions  as  I  have  some  comments  to  make 
and  maybe  some  charges  and  challenges. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  Congress  are  always  trying  to  fix 
something  we  think  is  broken.  It  might  be  broken  to  an  extent.  It 
might  be  broken  for  some  but  not  for  everybody. 

Some  come  out  of  the  system  and  make  that  transition  to  work 
with  no  problem.  I  think  it  goes  back  to  motivation.  When  we  try 
to  teach,  we  try  to  teach  motivation  but  we  fail.  Maybe  we  are  not 
doing  it  early  enough.  I  think  we  depend  too  much  on  things  in 
place  that  somebody  else  thought  were  good  ideas.  Maybe  it  worked 
in  some  instances,  so  we  think  it  is  perfect,  but  it  doesn't  really 
work. 

Let  me  relate  two  stories  to  you  so  you  can  understand  what  I 
am  talking  about.  They  are  both  kind  of  personal  because  of  the 
way  they  affected  me.  One  has  to  do  with  an  immediate  member 
of  the  family. 

My  daughter,  when  she  got  to  Mark  Temple  High  School  and  had 
a  straight  A  grade  transcript,  she  asked  the  counselor— you  men- 
tion counselors — about  her  options.  The  counselor  was  trying  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  a  course  she  should  take.  And  she  said,  I  am 
going  to  college  so  I  want  an  academic  course.  His  response  was, 
"No,  you  want  a  homemaking  course."  His  reason  was  that  being 
Hispanic,  her  parents  probably  could  not  send  her  to  college,  a  bad 
assumption.  And  he  assumed,  as  I  understand  it,  she  didn't  have 
the  ability  to  reach  a  certain  grade  level,  another  bad  assumption 
with  a  daughter  at  that  stage.  She  asked,  "Do  you  know  who  my 
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parents  are?  Have  you  looked  at  my  transcript?**  It  was  a  bad  coun- 
selor. 

We  are  products  of  two  things,  our  home  life  and  our  environ- 
ment. But  when  we  discuss  those  things,  we  never  discuss  how  we 
take  care  of  the  bad  kid  that  comes  from  a  bad  home  life  and  a 
bad  environment. 

When  Mr.  Roemer  was  talking  about  targeting,  I  understand 
why  I  was  concerned  about  that,  because  the  Federal  Government 
spends  so  few  dollars  on  these  programs,  even  though  we  have 
grandiose  ideas  about  where  it  is  going  to  reach. 

I  can  remember  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  I  can  remem- 
ber all  the  debates  on  the  floor  that  said  it  would  help  the  dis- 
located workers  and  anybody  else. 

But  the  other  case  I  want  to  tell  you  about  is  a  young  man  in 
the  Jqh  Corps.  I  was  visiting  the  Job  Corps  center  in  LA.  A  bright 
young  man  was  giving  me  the  tour.  I  looked  at  him  and  thought, 
There  is  no  why  reason  why  this  young  man  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded.** The  counselor  asked  him  to  talk  about  his  personal  situa- 
tion. 

I  said,  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  the  dropouts.  I  have  told  this 
story  before.  He  said,  "^No,  I  am  not  a  dropout;  I  am  a  forceout." 
I  said,  "Excuse  me?**  He  said,  "Yes,  my  environment,  my  home  life 
and  my  school  situation,  all  of  that  forced  me  out."  He  said,  "I  have 
gotten  into  problems  because  of  being  out  of  school.  I  got  in  with 
the  wrong  people,  and  had  a  home  life  where  my  father  and  mother 
are  divorced  and  my  mother  is  living  with  a  guy  who  beats  us  all.** 

Do  you  think  a  kid  like  that  can  learn  in  school?  There  are  de- 
grees of  that  in  home  life.  If  the  parents  don*t  have  a  great  edu- 
cation they  might  not  think  there  is  a  need  for  the  kid  to  get  a 
great  education  or  they  are  afraid  the  kids  will  become  greater 
than  they  are.  That  is  why  we  have  the  dropout  rate. 

Mr.  Gunderson  asked  the  valid  question  of  how  soon  should  we 
start  there.  I  think  we  should  start  from  the  day  they  enter  into 
school.  Someone  talked  about  how  your  career  actually  starts  when 
you  start  school.  That  is  kind  of  true,  but  it  is  not  in  the  school 
system  the  way  the  kids  are  taught.  It  is  not.  When  I  went  to 
school,  nobody  told  me  you  are  gomg  to  read,  write  and  do  arith- 
metic because  that  is  the  foundation  for  you  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  yourself  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  All  they  say  is  you  have  to  go 
to  school  because  the  law  requires  you. 

Mr.  Duncan,  you  hit  it  on  the  head.  You  can  teach  a  kid  about 
employment  and  how  his  success  is  based  on  how  much  he  learns 
to  begin  with.  Yet  beyond  the  actual  basics  of  learning,  I  think  the 
two  primary  things  needed  for  success  are  aptitude  and  need,  the 
need  you  described.  You  need  to  know  this  to  get  there.  Beyond 
that,  how  high  you  go  depends  on  desire.  That  you  cannot  instill 
in  an  individual.  That  has  to  be  bom  in  an  individual  from  the 
things  he  sees  around  him. 

But  I  think  in  a  nutshell,  what  we  need  to  do  in  looking  at  these 
problems  is  start  earlier— start  from  the  very  beginning.  That  is 
where  it  is  going  to  make  a  difference.  A  kid  doesn*t  drop  out  of 
the  9th  or  lOth  grade;  he  drops  out  in  kindergarten.  You  can  best 
motivate  these  young  people  to  stay  in  school  and  learn  by  showing 
them. 
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I  remember  a  gentleman  who  became  the  ambassador  to  Mexico. 
He  was  told  when  he  got  to  high  school  that  he  should  take  auto 
mechanics,  that  all  he  needed  to  learn  was  auto  mechanics  so  he 
could  take  care  of  himself.  When  he  finished  that  course,  they  told 
him,  'Tou  don't  want  to  go  to  college,  you  don't  have  the  aptitude." 
He  said,  "I  am  going  to  college."  He  went  to  college.  Lo  and  behold, 
he  eventually  is  on  the  college  board  of  education  and  then  later 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Mexico.  Julian  Nava  will  tell  you 
this  story  over  and  over  himself. 

Our  system  is  not  right  for  everybody,  but  it  is  not  wrong  for  ev- 
erybody. There  are  a  lot  of  programs.  We  started  the  ROP  program. 
Instead  of  investing  in  the  ROP  program  like  we  should  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  successful  ROP  programs  are  replicated  alJ  over 
the  country  so  you  can  have  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  new  program. 

This  is  my  challenge.  Start  relooking  at  things.  What  is  really 
happening  out  there  with  the  individuals  we  are  trying  to  serve? 
Then  embellish  the  programs  that  we  have  that  we  know  are  a  suc- 
cess. 

Job  Corps  is  not  for  everybody  but  it  is  a  success  for  a  great 
many  people.  We  had  an  administration  that  tried  to  do  away  with 
Job  Corps.  Fortunately,  we  had  enough  supporters  in  Congress  to 
not  only  be  able  to  maintain  it  but  expand  it.  The  new  administra- 
tion wants  to  expand  it. 

I  have  sat  here  for  the  last  11  years  and  watched  program  after 
program  envisioned  by  visionary  people  but  then  as  the  result, 
when  the  practitioners  in  the  field  have  to  apply  these  things  in 
time  for  somebody  to  alleviate  the  suffering,  it  doesn't  work. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could,  on  the  example  you  gave 
on  the  guidance  counselors,  examples  like  that  are  obviously  inde- 
fensible and  not  the  usual  practice. 

I  would  commend  to  you  a  guidance  program  I  recently  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  in  South  High  School  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
where  in  fact  the  type  of  guidance  program  they  have  is  exemplary. 
There  are  the  counselors  doing  things  in  nontraditional  ways  in- 
volving lots  of  different  things  and  one  that  merits  anybody's  atten- 
tion, I  believe. 

Secondly,  as  far  as  your  comments  about  new  programs,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  all  to  keep  in  mind  that  what  in  fact  we  are 
looking  for  are  approaches,  avenues,  ways  of  doing  things  that  will 
meet  different  needs.  The  programs  that  are  being  recommended  in 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  I  think  will  go  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  some  students  whose  needs  have  not  been  met  in  the  past. 
Anytime  we  can  put  forward  those  programs,  I  think  we  are  ahead 
of  the  game. 

The  degree  of  flexibility  that  is  needed,  as  mentioned  by  all  the 
panelists,  so  the  decisions  can  be  made  at  the  local  level  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  the  local  business  community  and  the  local 
schools  and  students  to  make  sure  that  the  needs  of  all  of  the  stu- 
dents, you  referenced  in  your  comments,  are  crucial  and  important. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation  I  believe  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping^.tp  meet  the  needs  of  some  students  who  have  not 
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had  their  needs  met  before.  I  am  not  just  talking  about  students 
who  are  at*risk  students. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Well,  our  hopes  and  desires  are  the  same  I  think. 
I  have  seen  in  too  many  instances  and  too  many  places,  not  just 
my  district— I  visited  Boys  Town  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  and  the 
young  people  there  at  one  time  had  very  big  problems  with  society 
and  with  themselves.  Yet,  in  that  environment,  because  of  the  de- 
sign of  that  program,  you  could  not  tell  that  any  of  them  had  ever 
been  a  problem  to  anybody.  If  you  talk  to  the  alumni,  and  we  got 
to  talk  to  a  lot  of  alumni,  and  look  at  the  history  of  people  who 
have  gone  through  Boys  Town  and  what  they  have  accomplished 
and  the  high  places  they  have  attained,  you  would  say  that  is  a 
program  to  emulate  over  and  over  again. 

Tne  point  is,  we  need  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  young  people 
whose  needs  have  not  been  met.  I  am  saying  we  have  to  start  ear- 
lier. If  the  case  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  is  to  be  made  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Our  world  is  evolving,  too.  I  understand  that  kids  are  influenced 
by  the  media  and  even  the  poor  kids  have  television  in  their  house 
so  they  are  exposed  to  a  lot  of  things.  It  is  what  young  people  are 
exposed  to  that  sets  the  pattern  for  their  future.  If  you  see  a  lot 
of  drug  dealers  in  your  environment  and  that  is  the  norm  and  the 
way  succeed  is  by  selling  drugs,  that  is  what  you  are  going  to 
do  unless  the  school  interviews — and  school  is  not  a  babysitter.  Not 
all  teachers,  but  some  teachers  felt  they  were  babysitters. 

Even  in  my  day  when  I  went  through  school  there  were  not  op- 
portunities like  there  are  today.  I  had  outstanding  teachers  who 
knew  how  to  teach.  I  remember  one  teacher,  Mrs.  Casson  in  the 
sixth  grade.  She  taught  me  one  thing:  She  taught  me  that  I  could 
learn.  If  v/e  could  do  that  with  every  kid,  I  think  every  kids's  life 
would  be  different. 

Like  I  say,  we  are  simply  saying  that  we  need  what  Mr.  Gunder- 
son  was  trying  to  get  at;  we  need  to  see  how  we  can  reach  with 
the  few  limited  dollars  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  young  peo- 
ple that  we  need  to  serve,  and  we  need  to  start  doing  it  at  an  ear- 
lier time. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  I  think  one  important 
thing  is  whatever  bill  is  passed  is  important  but  guidelines  should 
be  of  course  written.  But  I  think  it  is  also  important  that  the  local 
entity  must  have  responsibility. 

The  biggest  problem  with  bills  is  that  they  are  passed  in  Wash- 
ington and  they  are  implemented  by  Washington,  and  it  doesn't 
work  because  the  same  needs  that  might  be  in  one  community  is 
not  the  same  in  another  community.  Most  of  the  time  that  legisla- 
tion is  across  the  board.  It  doesn't  give  flexibility  so  communities 
would  not  buy  into  it. 

It  has  to  be  flexible  so  that  different  communities  can  buy  into 
it.  That  is  the  key  for  anything  to  be  successful.  You  cannot  legis- 
late in  Washington  what  happens  in  Flint.  It  is  impossible.  I  think 
a  lot  of  bills  are  written  in  that  framework. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  for  your  comment.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Good- 
ling  would  agree  entirely  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Duncan.  He  has 
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been  pushing  flexibility  for  quite  some  time  and  has  got  me  con- 
vinced that  all  the  wisdom  does  not  reside  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
It  resides  out  there  in  the  school  districts.  We  should  be  a  helpful 
hand  in  government  and  give  you  some  flexibility  even  within  the 
various  paths  of  Federal  funds  that  come  to  you. 

As  long  as  you  can  show  that  you  are  doing  a  good  job  and  are 
helping  the  students,  that  type  of  accountability,  not  that  precise 
auditor-type  of  accountability  that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  1  think 
you  could  devise  some  programs  that  would  fit  the  needs  of  your 
particular  communities. 

Let  me  ask  you  thi?  question:  The  President's  bill  or  H.R.  2884 
begins  this  exposure  to  the  workplace  in  the  10th  grade.  Mr. 
Davisson,  in  your  testimony  you  indicate  that  in  your  program  the 
students  are  exposed  to  the  workplace  in  the  seventh  grade.  How 
did  you  come  to  this  decision  and  how  effective  is  it? 

Mr.  Davisson.  Well,  it  was  a  conclusion  of  the  high  school  who 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  middle  school  that  it  was  important 
to  get  that  down  because,  as  Mr.  Martinez  alluded  to  earlier,  those 
opinions  are  formed  about  what  they  can  and  can't  do  at  a  very 
early  age  by  the  students,  and  it  is  important  to  get  them  down 
and  exposed  to  it. 

I  wish  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  parent  that  has  come  to  me  after 
a  graduation  over  the  last  23  years  and  said  thank  you,  I  don't 
know  what  you  did,  but  my  son  or  my  daughter  was  never  success- 
ful in  school  until  he  got  to  your  school.  It  wasn't  necessarily  our 
school,  it  was  exposed,  and  we  hit  the  hot  button,  the  thing  that 
turned  them  on  to  education,  to  learning,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
has  to  be  happening  in  the  elementary  schools.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  on  that. 

In  the  middle  schools  and  on  up  is  when  you  hit  the  hot  button 
and  you  see  the  smile  and  the  twinkle  in  the  eye,  you  know  that 
learning  is  taking  place  and  something  has  triggered  their  desire 
for  some  particular  field.  And  what  we  have  done  at  Sullivan  Col- 
lege and  Career  Education  for  my  23  years  and  before  that  is  to 
get  them  exposed,  unlike  a  traditional  four-year  college  route,  to 
get  them  exposed  to  their  career  choice  the  very  first  day  they  are 
in  school,  get  them  in  applied  classes  that  they  want. 

At  our  school,  they  have  to  declare  a  major  before  they  enroll. 
They  can't  come  in  on  an  undeclared  major.  We  make  them  make 
a  decision  because  we  want  them  in  there  doing  what  they  say  they 
want  to  do  right  away.  And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  apply  in 
our  program  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  at  the  high  school  and  middle 
school  level,  get  them  exposed.  Take  them  to  Kroger,  let  them  see 
all  the  opportunities  that  exist.  It  is  not  just  a  checkout  stand,  it 
is  back  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  in  the  Acquisition  Department,  in 
the  Real  Estate  Department  that  have  to  acquire  the  land  and 
build  the  buildings.  Blueprints.  There  is  drafting.  There  is  every- 
thing that  these  large  corporations  need  that  we  never  see.  All  we 
see  is  the  checkout  stand.  We  see  the  stockers  and  we  see  this. 

There  are  hundreds  of  different  jobs  behind  the  scenes  that  they 
never  get  exposed  to,  and  the  parents  may  not  be  familiar  with,  so 
we  have  to  educate  the  parents  and  bring  them  into  the  process, 
too»  to  change  the  mentality  of  what  is  appropriate.  Everybody 
wants  to  have  their  son  or  daughter  get  a  college  degree.  Well, 
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most  of  the  jobs  in  the  next  10  or  20  years  are  not  going  to  require 
a  four-year  college  degree,  the  new  jobs  created,  but  they  are  going 
to  require  some  postsecondary  education  and  training.  T^at  is  what 
this  bill  addresses.  That  is  why  I  am  so  excited  about  it. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  Any  of  you  may  answer 
it.  Why  do  employers  participate  in  your  programs  and  what  bar- 
riers are  there  to  employer  participation? 

Mr.  Davisson.  If  I  can  address  this  for  a  second  real  quickly.  I 
will  let  Mr.  Weir  go,  because  I  know  he  does  this  extremely  well 
in  Michigan.  In  our  programs,  every  curriculum  that  we  have  in 
our  college  has  a  local  business  advisory  board,  and  they  meet 
twice  a  year  and  that  is  where  the  curriculum  is  developed.  They 
tell  us  what  they  need  and  it  is  not  just  leadership  service,  we 
change  our  curriculums,  run  it  by  them  for  approval.  They  vote  on 
our  curriculums.  Is  this  what  you  need  for  our  graduates? 

At  my  campus,  I  have  six  full-time  people  that  do  nothing  except 
work  with  employers  on  getting  our  graduates  jobs.  We  know  what 
employers  want.  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Weir  is  going  to  state, 
too.  You  have  to  work  with  them.  They  become  our  friends  or  allies 
and  that  is  what  makes  education  in  and  business  work  together. 
It's  not  like  we  call  them  up  on  the  phone  and  we  don't  know  who 
these  people  are.  We  work  with  them  every  day. 

Mr.  WEIR.  I  think,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  always  had  advi- 
sory committees,  but  to  get  an  employer  to  open  their  doors  and  ac- 
tually make  a  commitment  that  costs  them  money,  outside  of  re- 
leasing staff  for  a  short  period  of  time,  to  get  employers  to  tackle 
the  liability  issue,  the  labor  law  issues,  the  union  issues,  the  whole 
work  issue,  to  get  an  employer  to  have  a  paid  work  experience  in- 
stead of  an  unpaid  work  experience,  that  all  depends  on  their  per- 
ception of  the  need  in  their  industry. 

And  believe  it  or  not,  in  our  own  community,  we  have  17  General 
Motors  facilities.  Most  of  the  facilities  do  not  believe  they  have  a 
skilled  trades  need.  Even  within  that  organization,  there  is  dis- 
agreement about  what  the  need  is.  And  when  we  track  down  the 
problem,  the  problem  is  that  many  organizations  don't  look  ahead 
in  terms  of  labor  needs  because  there  nas  always  been  a  supply  of 
labor  that  can  take  the  place  tomorrow  of  the  people  who  leave. 

The  plants  that  we  are  working  with  realize  tnat  that  supply  of 
labor  is  not  there.  And  now  they  realize  that  their  veiy  survival  de- 
pends upon  them  initiating  the  flow,  turning  the  valve  to  get  the 
water  running  again  so  there  is  a  flow  of  labor.  Because,  frankly, 
the  people  that  they  have  been  hiring  have  not  been  able  to  be  the 
kind  of  people  that  they  want  to  maintain  their  plant  culture  which 
is  a  different  plant  culture  than  in  the  past. 

The  demands  of  the  workforce  are  much,  much  different.  They 
require  a  different  kind  of  kid.  W«  are  not  producing  that  kid  and 
they  are  scared.  And  so  one  of  things  I  think  we  need  to  do  and 
one  of  the  things  that  helps  is  to  help  them  look  ahead,  which  is 
something  the  Federal  Government  can  do  easier  than  most  in 
terms  of  what  are  the  real  labor  needs  and,  what  is  happening  to 
our  workforce  and,  is  there  a  flow  because  the  plants  in  our  area 
don't  believe  there  is  a  flow  at  all  and  they  are  worried. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  In  the  rapport  you  establish  between  education  and 
business,  they  must  have  to  feel  confidence  in  the  product  that  you 
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are  sending  them.  Obviously  you  have  to  make  sure  that  the  prod- 
uct you  are  sending  them  will  meet  their  needs.  Is  that  a  continu- 
ing issue  in  dealing  with  business  and  industry? 

Mr.  Weir.  Yes.  One  of  the  tubjot  difficulties  we  have  is  getting 
them  to  define  what  they  want  because,  although  they  know  what 
they  want  at  the  end,  they  don't  know  how  to  develop  it  in  terms 
of  developing  the  human  potential  that  creates  that  "end"  result. 
The  long  process  of  getting  them  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  what 
is  the  plant  culture,  what  is  the  kind  of  person— what  does  a  per- 
son look  like  that  you  want  to  fit  into  your  plat.  Not  only  do  they 
have  to  know  what  that  person  needs  to  do  but  also  to  think  and 
to  be  like. 

It  is  more  than  skills,  it  is  also  attitude.  It  is  also  values.  It  is 
a  lot  of  things  that  they  are  asking  for,  and  that  is  why  it  makes 
it  so  difficult  for  industries  to  define  what  they  want.  They  want 
more  than  skills.  They  want  people  who,  for  instance,  people  who 
care,  people  who  can  understand  what  quality  is,  people  who  can 
work  in  groups.  All  those  things  that  can  be  mentioned  today  are 
factors,  so  it  complicates  the  issue. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  listen  to  them,  but  in  order  to  listen,  we 
have  to  be  able  to  ask  them  the  questions  that  will  force  them  to 
answer  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  respond. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chase. 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Kildee,  just  a  concern  that  keeps  creeping  in  the 
back  of  my  mind,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  overreacting  to  it,  I  think 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  education  isn't  only  to  nave  skills  for 
X  job,  that  there  are  those  portable  skills,  there  are  those  skills 
that  we  acquire  in  education  that  make  us  a  whole  person  that  are 
also  very,  very  crucial  and  important. 

And  although  I  certainly  agree  that  it  is  very  important  that  we 
work  with  business,  that  we  sit  down  and  we  talk  and  understand 
what  businesses,  industries  need,  that  there  is  more  to  education 
than  just  providing  for  those  needs.  And  I  hope  that  I  perhaps  mis- 
understood some  of  the  comments  that  I  have  heara  or  misread 
some  of  the  comments  that  I  have  heard. 

When  it  comes  to  developing  a  curriculum,  for  example,  for  a 
12  school  system,  it  is  particularly  important  that  that  curriculum 
be  realistic  in  understanding  that  the  students  who  leave  there 
must  have  marketable  skills  and  talents  so  they  can  enter  the 
workplace.  But  it  is  also  particularly  important  that  there  are 
other  things  there  that  create  that  wholeness  of  person  that  is  es- 
sential in  any  educational  attitude  or  any  educational  atmosphere. 

And  I  don't  think  that  either  one  should  be  promoted  to  tne  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  and  so  the  barriers  that  need  to  be  broken 
down  between  school  employees,  between  educational  people  and 
those  in  the  world  of  work  need  to  go  both  ways  so  that  both 
groups  can  in  fact  understand  those  needs. 

Mr.  Kildee.  This  is  probably  not  a  perfect  example,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  the  whole  person  tne  other  night.  My  wife  is  traveling 
in  Europe  and  I  was  sitting  home  alone  and  I  thought  I  would  lis- 
ten to  some  Mozart.  I  love  Mozart,  but  I  couldn't  get  her  stereo  sys- 
tem working.  There  were  a  hundred  buttons  on  it.  So  I  could  have 
used  some  help  there,  some  technical  training.  So  I  hummed  Mo- 
zart for  a  while  and  that  was  it.  So  we  have  to  develop  the  whole 
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person.  That  is  probably  not  a  very  good  example,  but  I  felt  frus- 
trated. I  could  have  had  a  little  more  technical  training  on  that. 

Are  there  closing  remarks  anyone  wants  to  make? 

Mr.  Callahan.  Just  very  quickly.  I  certainly  appreciate  what 
each  of  the  speakers  have  said  here  this  morning,  but  I  think  it  is 
equally  as  important  that  the  technician  enioy  a  whole  life  just  as 
our  college  graduates  supposedly  enjoy  a  whole  life  today.  I  think 
we  have  to  spend  time  encouraging  people  to  go  into  these  jobs. 

We  do  have  problems  out  there  tnat  we  can  overcome  if  we  put 
the  right  programs  in  place,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  they  don't  have 
to  be  new  programs.  We  can  take  what  we  are  doing  now  and  redi- 
rect them  and  accomplish  what  you  have  proposed  in  this  bill.  And 
I  congratulate  you  for  that  and  look  forward  to  seeing  this  bill 
move  through  Congress  so  we  can  get  it  in  place  across  this  Nation 
because  we  definitely  need  a  system,  a  nationwide  system,  not  little 
bits  and  pieces  here  and  there  as  we  have  now  in  vocational  train- 
ing, and  1  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing  and  look  forward 
to  the  final  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Yes? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Also,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember,  similar  to  what  Mr.  Chase  is  saying,  because  I 
think  what  truly  should  happen  as  a  result  of  a  bill  like  this  is  not 
only  is  there  interest  in  the  education  of  the  whole  person  but  that 
is  going  to  benefit  not  only  the  school,  but  it  is  going  to  benefit 
business  because  business,  once  a  child  becomes  involved  in  seek- 
ing a  career,  they  are  going  to  take  an  interest  in  school  and  not 
just  a  particular  subject  matter  but  hopefully  many  subjects  which 
is  going  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  his  role,  in  school. 

So  I  think  if  it  is  done  the  way  it  should  be  done,  what  Mr. 
Chase  is  talking  about  is  go'ng  to  happen,  what  businesses  are 
talking  about  is  going  to  happen,  there  is  going  to  be  a  total  per- 
son, a  person  not  only  interested  in  school  but  also  in  a  job,  a  ca- 
reer he  would  like  to  have  one  day  in  the  future. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Weir,  do  you  have  a  closing  remark? 

Mr.  Weir.  This  has  been  the  greatest  day  on  the  job  experience 
I  have  ever  had.  I  think  the  bill  and  what  you  are  proposing  and 
the  way  it  looks  at  this  point  is  something  that  we  exactly  need  at 
this  particular  time  in  our  country's  development.  We  need  kids 
who  can  do  something,  who  feel  a  responsibility  and  have  the  ac- 
countability to  actually  do  something  productive,  so  I  applaud  your 
efforts  and  encourage  them. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Ms.  Mershon? 

Ms.  Mekshon.  We  were  here  today  to  discuss  this  bill  and  we 
have  had  conversation  about  it,  and  we  have  also  had  conversation 
about  how  the  Federal  Government  should  best  use  its  dollars  and 
whether  a  program  like  this  has  the  potential  to  be  effective.  And 
I  hope  I  was  able  to  show  you  that  the  program  that  we  have  initi- 
ated in  Louisville  is  very  consistent  with  the  components  of  your 
bill. 

But  what  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  that,  in  Louisville,  we 
think  that  this  work  is  so  important,  and  in  fact  it  mirrors  what 
you  are  attempting  to  do,  that  our  work  is  being  done  with  no  Fed- 
eral dollars.  It  is  being  done  with  no  State  dollars,  it  is  being  done 
totally  by  local  people,  business  and  education,  who  believe  that 
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this  is  a  priority.  I  guess  I  want  to  make  that  point  to  you  to  say 
that  I  feel  so  strongly  about  what  you  are  suggesting  in  the  bill 
that  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  about  it  today,  but  that  we  aren't 
using  any  of  your  dollars,  and  we  will  do  it  whether  the  dollars  are 
there  from  the  Federal  (Jovemment  or  not.  That  is  how  important 
it  is  to  our  community. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davisson? 

Mr.  Davisson.  I  just  would  like  to  once  again  thank  you  and  the 
committee  that  you  have  done  so  far  and  am  looking  forward  to 
this  bill  moving  quickly  through  and  into  our  lives,  as  Kathy  said, 
we  are  doing  that  in  Louisville  and  we  will  continue  to  fight  for 
those  type  of  programs  in  Louisville,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  in 
Michigan  and  other  States.  But  this  bill  would  certainly  facilitate 
that  and  expand  that  to  a  larger  area  and  more  students  that  need 
this  and  to  the  industry  that  benefits  from  this  well.  So  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you.  I  have  already  said  that  some  great 
things  are  happening  in  education  on  the  State  and  local  level. 
Very  often  people  point  out  some  problems  with  education  but  most 
of  the  reform  and  the  patterns  to  reform  exist  out  there,  around  the 
country.  And  the  Federal  Government,  you  know,  should  try  to  en- 
courage that,  not  shackle  you,  not  put  so  many  strictures' on  you 
that  you  can't  use  your  own  creativity  to  meet  the  needs  of  your 
own  community,  and  that  is  extremely  iniportant. 

The  Federal  Government  puts  up  in  Kr-12  education  only  about 
6  percent  and  the  rest— the  94  percent  comes  from  State  and  local. 
How  that  is  going  to  be  in  Michigan,  we  don't  know  right  now.  It 
is  really  confusing  right  now.  Six  percent,  if  we  can  make  that  6 
percent  at  least  something  meaningful,  and  I  do  know  this:  I  talked 
to  President  Clinton  last  week  and  he  is— this  is  one  of  his  top  pri- 
orities as  it  is  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  Secretary  Reich  and  Sec- 
retary Riley. 

It  is  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  Bill  Ford  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  there  are  two  subcommititees  who  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  this.  I  mentioned  the  Labor  Management  chaired  by  Pat 
Williams  and  Elementary,  Secondanr,  and  Vocational  Education 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  myself.  I  think  all  of  us  intend  to  push 
this  bill  through.  Not  only  have  you  given/ us  more  motivation  for 
that,  but  you  nave  given  us  some  reiadly  good  ideas  as  to  how  to 
make  this  bill  a  better  bill.  And  one  of  the  ways,  of  course,  is  not 
to  stifle  the  creativity  that  already  exists  out  there.  And  I  can't 
thank  you  enough. 

I  have  been  to  many  a  hearing  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  best 
hearings  that  I  have  ever  attended  and  you  are  competing  with  a 
lot  of  other  things  on  the  Hill.  We  have  got  President  Mubarak  at 
one  end  of  the  building  and  Hillary  and  Bill  at  other  end  of  the 
building,  and  you  got  quite  a  bit  of  turnout  for  members  coming  in, 
coming  in  and  out,  but  that  is  just  the  nature  of  the  process,  i  want 
to  thank  you. 

I  always  tell  people  that  this  record  will  be  printed.  We  keep— 
they  are  kept  in  the  Archives  of  the  United  States,  and  a  couple 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Years  ago,  in  case  we  could  not  keep 
the  peace,  they  decided  to  keep  extra  copies, at  the  Archives  buried 
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.in  Maryland.  So  maybe  a  thousand  years  from  now,  people  will  say 
there  was  a  turning  point  in  education  and  the  six  of  you  are  a  part 
of  that.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

We  will  keep  the  record  open  for  two  weeks  for  any  further  sub- 
missions. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  With  that,  we  stand  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  11:23  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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Statement  of  Gayle  C.  Manchin  and  Joan  M.  Saroff,  Poutical  Liaisons, 
National  Association  pgr  Developmental  Education 

The  student  population  that  will  benefit  from  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  program  represents  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  American  population.  This  diverse 
student  body  includes  high  school  graduates,  GED  equivalents,  single-working  par- 
ents, and  displaced  workers  and  mature  adults. 

In  ord^^r  for  these  students  to  be  successful,  many  need  to  enroll  in  mathematics, 
writing,  reading,  and  academic  strategies  programs  with  appropriate  learning  and 
counseling  support.  These  critical  developmental  programs  are  available  throughout 
this  country  in  postsecondary  institutions:  community  oollM;es,  two-year  private  and 
public  institutions,  four-year  private  and  public  colleges  ana  imiversities.  - 

Unfortunately,  many  funded  programs  in  operation  at  this  time,  unintentionally, 
exclude  any  developmental  courses  through  either  time-restriction  or  definition  of 
vocational  training.  For  escample,  students  are  mandated  to  complete  a  two-year  pro- 
gram in  two  years  by  carrying  a  full  class  load.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  be  de- 
nied financial  aid  by  excluding  reading,  writing,  or  mathematical  courses  that  are 
not  directly  applied  toward  their  msgor  but  are  needed  for  academic  success.  These 
stipulations  can  guarantee  a  high  drop-out/failure  rate. 

If  we  are  going  to  create  programs  which  allow  people  to  retrain,  upgrade  their 
skills,  learn  a  trade  or  promote  advancement,  we  must  also  create  an  academic  envi- 
ronment which  ensures  retention  and  success.  Iliere  is  no  point  in  recruiting  stu- 
dents and  developing  programs  if  we  do  not  do  eveiy^iins  possible  to  retrain  and 
graduate  the  participants.  Therefore,  we  are  requesting  Uiat  Uie  following  be  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  2884:  (1)  developmental  educators  be  specifically  included  in  State 
Commissions  which  develop  ana  authorize  school-to-work  programs  for  postsecond- 
ary students;  (2)  reading,  writing,  and  mathematical  courses  that  are  needed  as  pre- 
requisite for  success  in  the  retraining  courses  at  the  postsecondary  institution  be  de- 
fined as  part  of  the  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  i^onsideration  of  this  very  crucial  issue. 


Statement  of  Mattkew  B.  Coffey,  President,  National  Tooling  &  Machining 
Association,  Washington,  Maryland 

On  behalf  of  the  3,000  member  companies  of  the  National  Tooling  and  Machirdng 
Association  (NTMA),  I  am  respectfully  requesting  that  the  attadied  statement  by 
Matthew  B.  Coffey,  President  of  NTMA  be  submitted  for  the  record  on  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993  (H.R.  2884). 

NTMA,  strongly  believes  that  industry  must  be  involved  with  the  schools  to  help 
define  skill  requirements,  provide  curriculum  guidance  as  well  as  guidance  with  on- 
the-job  training.  Our  association  has  conducted  training  courses  since  1963  with 
community  and  junior  colleges  around  the  country  in  an  on-going  efibrt  to  operate 
programs  that  work  for  employers  and  result  in  beneficial  job  placement  for  stu- 
dents. Nevertheless,  the  toohng  and  machining  industry  continues  to  suffer  a  chron- 
ic shortage  of  skilled  labor  Hcom  the  inability  of  the  sdiool  and  vocational  education 
systems  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

NTMA  was  founded  50  years  ago  expresslv  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  and  train- 
ing skilled  workers  for  the  tooling  ana  madriining  industry.  Today,  we  are  made  up 
of  men  and  women  skilled  in  the  crafl  of  precision  metalformina  through  a  four- 
year,  8,000-hour  apprenticeship.  The  industiy  demands  high  skill  and  technology 
with  most  competitive  shops  usmg  CAD/CAM  systems. 

We  very  much  support  the  tech-prep  program  as  the  natural  mechanism  to  ex- 
pand into  apprenticeship  training.  As  a  nationally  recognized  provider  of  such  train- 
ing, we  appreciate  the  opportunity  (by  submitting  the  attached)  to  contribute  to  the 
debate  on  this  vitally  important  program. 
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STATEMENT  OF 


MATTHEW  B.  COFFEY 


My  name  is  Mttt  Coffev  and  I  am  President  of  the  National  Tooling  and  Machining  Association 
(NTMA). 

NTMA  IS  the  national  representative  of  3,000  contract  tooling  and  machining  shops  located  in 
42  states  and  organized  into  54  local  federated  chapters.  Our  comp»  ^s  manufacture  tools,  dies, 
molds.  Jigs,  fixtures,  and  precision  production  parts,  and  some  firms  specialize  in  experimental 
research  and  development  work. 

NTMA's  members  are  small  businesses,  averaging  25  employees,  yet  the  industry  generates  sales 
in  excess  of  $20  billion  a  year.  The  industry  supplies  the  special  tooling  for  such  vital  industries 
as  Mrospace.  appliances,  electronics,  agricultural  implements,  environmental  and  nuclear,  among 
others. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  industry  requires  craftsmen  with  an  extraordinary  high  degree  of 
skill  and  ability.  A  toolmaker  is  trained  at  great  expense,  usually  in  a  4-year.  8.000  hour 
^;prentlceshlp  program.  More  and  more  of  our  shops  now  use  computer-aided  design  and 
computer-aided  manufacturing  in  the  production  of  tools  and  parts  to  a  precision  of  a  few 
millionths  of  an  inch. 

My  message  to  you  today  is  not  only  as  President  of  ^^rMA.  but  also  as  the  Commission  Co- 
Chair  of  the  Modernization  Forum  Skills  Commission.  The  Commission  is  composed  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  from  both  government  and  the  private  sector  (see  membership 
listing  at  attachment  I )  who  worked  vety  hard  to  analyze  the  needs  and  requirements  necessary 
for  the  modernization  of  America's  industrial  base  skills 

This  analysis  included  noi  only  an  examination  of  the  barriers  to  building  skills  for  industn^U 
modernization,  but  recommended  policy  principles  and  programs  to  develop  skills  for 
modernization  in  the  coming  years  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  Skills  Commission  is  very 
supportive  of  school-to-work  programs  which  integrate  work-based  learning  and  school-based 
learning  and  the  connecting  activities  that  help  deliver  quality  programs.  These  concepts  are 
interwoven  throughout  the  Commission's  report  which  also  includes  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
training  of  in-place  workers. 

These  recommendations  have  been  embodied  in  the  Commission's  report  which  is  now  submitted 
for  the  Committee's  use  and  guidance  in  formulating  legislation  on  this  important  topic  so  vital 
to  improving  workforce  skills  in  modernizing  manufacturing  in  America. 
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Executive  Summary 


The  Challenge 

This  repon  presents  a  national  strategy  to  enhance  the  skills  of  workers  m  America's 
industrial  foundation  of  snail  and  midsized  manufaauring  firms.  Foundation  firms  must 
modernjxe  to  compete.  Stronger  workforce  skiUs  in  modernizing  foundation  firms  will  raise 
tne  performance  of  manuaaunng  in  America. 

Foundation  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  relative  importance  in  the  United 

7??^*  373.000  U.S.  manufacturing  esublishmenis  of  less  than  500  workers  employ 
U.2  million  people,  neari>'  two-thirds  of  the  manufaauring  workforce.*"  Thev  have  added 
two  million  jobs  since  1967^''  and  produce  over  half  of  manufecturin«  value-added  Thev 
make  most  of  the  pans,  components,  and  tooling  required  bv  large  manufacturers  Some  are 
irmovators,  devek)ping  new  products  and  new  markets.  Thev  torm  the  broad  supplier  base 
of  our  great  metropoliian  manufaauring  centers  and  anchor  jobs  in  smaller  cities  and  towns 
across  America. 

The  demanding  markets  of  the  1990s  challenge  our  foundatwn  firms.  Unfortunately  most 
smajer  manufacturers  perfonn  poorly  compared  to  larger  U.S.  manufacturers  and  to  the 
smajer  firms  of  our  trade  competitors.  The  productivity  stowdown  among  foundation  fiiros 
ws  been  twice  as  steep  as  among  larger  manufacturers."*  Smaller  manufacturing  esublish- 
ments  are  69  percent  as  productive  as  larger  ones,  according  to  the  most  recent  dau,  down 
from  79  ^rccnt  m  1967.  Inevitably,  the  wage  gap  between  large  and  smaU  firms  also  has 
wKieneu. 

Manufacturing  in  America  will  be  stronger  if  thousands  of  foundation  firms  accelerate 
modetTiaation  of  their  design,  production,  and  marketing  capabilities,  and  the  management 
methods  that  focus  them.  Manufacturing  modernization  requires  that  firms  simultaneouslv 
master  state-of-market  technotogies,  new  production  methods,  and  high  performance  work 
processes-aUof  which  demand  substantial  improvement  in  worker  skills.  Todav  few  of  the 
12.2  millKMi  foundation  firm  workers  have  the  skills  necessar>-  to  sustain  this  course. 

Foundation  firms  and  their  workers  wUI  perform  at  higher  Ie\-els  only  if  the  nation  embarks 
on  a  mission: 


•  Pioneered  in  consortia  of  pathfinder  foundatkm  firms, 

•  Supported  through  cooperation  within  regional  labor  markets,  and 

•  Enabled  by  targeted  investment  from  federal  and  state  governments. 
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Recommendations: 

A  Skills  Program  for  Industrial  Modernization 


The  Modernization  Forum  Skills  Commission  proposes  a  program  of  Skills  for  industrial 
Modemizatian  (SIM)  to  complement  and  enhance  current  federal  and  state  industrial 
modernization  and  workforce  devetopment  efforts.  The  program  ^^^ll  generate  Regional 
Skills  Coalitions  (RSCs)  to  target  investment  in  workplace  learning  within  consortia  of  firms. 
Th«  SIM  program  will  reach  thousands  of  modernizing  foundation  firms  and  help  at  least  one 
million  workers  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  sustain  modem  manufacturing. 
The  following  actions  will  implement  the  program. 

Recommendation  1; 
Help  Foundation  Firms  Form  Learning  Consortia 

The  federal  government  led  by  the  Department  of  Labor  should  establish  Skills  for  Industrial 
Modernization  (SIM)  chaUenge  grants  to  help  modernizing  foundation  firms  form  and  sustain 
Learning  Consortia.  The  federal  government  should  award  funds  to  Regional  Skills 
Coalitions  (RSCs)  through  nationally  competed  cooperative  agreements.  Federal  funds 
wouW  be  matched  one-to-one  by  non-fedeial  sources. 

Regional  Skills  Coalitions  would  carry  out  the  SIM  program  mission  in  regional  labor 
markets.  RSCs  would  focus  exchisively  on  the  skills  needs  of  modernizing  foundation  firms. 
Federal  government  respect  for  regional  experience  should  permit  flexibility  in  the 
composition  of  RSCs.  In  some  places,  established  coalitions  might  assume  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  an  RSC.  In  others.  RSCs  would  form  in  response  to  the  SIM  program. 
RSCs  would  consist  of  organizations  that  can  serve  the  skills  needs  of  foundation  firms  and 
have  strong  stakes  in  the  performance  of  manufacturing  in  their  regions. 

Typical  participants  could  include  community,  technical,  and  four-year  colleges:  the  supplier 
development  organizations  of  major  corporations:  trade  associations:  manufacturing  tech- 
nology and  outreach  centers;  state  industrial  extension  programs:  public  education  distrias: 
labor  unions:  private,  non-profit  community-based  organizations;  private,  for-profit  training 
providers:  and.  in  a  strong  sponsorship  role,  state  governments.  RSC  programs  should  be 
consistent  with,  complement,  and  enhance  the  modernization  and  skills  development 
initiatives  of  host  states. 

The  Regional  Skills  Coalitions  would  invest  funds  in  Learning  Consortia  established  by 
modernizing  foundation  firms  that  work  together  on  skills.  The  consortia  would  match  the 
funds  from  RSCs  with  cash  and  in-kind  investment.  The  Labor  Department  and  the  RSCs 
wouW  broadly  dissemmate  the  lessons  from  the  Learning  Consortia  as  best  practice  so  that 
many  more  foundation  firms  could  emulate  them.  Federal  funding  would  increase  over  five 
years  to  $250  million  annuaUy  matched  by  state  and  local  funds  and  then  matched  again  by 
the  participating  firms.  Tlie  goal  is  creation  of  2.500  consortia  comprised  of  25.000  firms  that 
together  employ  at  least  one  million  workers. 
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Recommendation  2: 
Leverage  Established  Modernization  Capabilities 

Demand  for  skills  on  the  scale  we  envision  doc*  not  yet  exist.  It  must  be  developed  through 
strategic  public  investment  that  stimulates  demand  for  high  skills  and  demonstrates  the  value 
of  education  and  training.  Funds  shouW  leverage  existing  capabilities  and  target  modernizing 
foundation  6rms  in  order  to  maximize  national  economic  benefits. 

To  ttrget  its  investment,  the  federal  government  shouM  tighUy  link  the  Skills  for  Industrial 
Modernization  program  and  the  expanding  national  modemizatwn  infrastruaure.  The 
Manufacturing  Extenswn  Partnership  (MEP)  of  the  Conwnerce  Department's  Natwnal 
Insutute  of  Standards  and  Technotogy  (NIST)  is  the  leading  federal  sponsor  and  organizer 
of  the  modernization  inffastnjcture.  The  customers  of  the  MEFs  Manufacturing  Technology 
Centers  (MTCs).  Manufacturing  Outreach  Centers  (MOCs),  and  other  deployment  organi- 
zations will  be  the  best  candidates  to  fonn  Learning  Consortia.  NIST  MTCs  and  MOCs 
should  acuvely  participate  in  the  Regional  Skills  Coalitions  that  sponsor  the  Learning 
Consortia. 

Recommendation  3: 
Link  Related  Federal  Initiatives 

The  federal  government  shoukl  formalize  and  fund  the  emerging  alliance  between  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  NIST.  The  alliance  shouW  harvest  best  practice  from  the 
experience  of  the  SIM  Learning  Consortia,  provide  technical  assistance  and  labor  market 
analysis  to  esublished  and  candklate  RSCs,  support  wkJe  dissemination  of  human  resource 
development  tools  crafted  for  use  in  foundatkw  firms,  and  stimulate  communication  among 
practitioners  of  skills  devetopment  and  industrial  modernization.  The  Labor  Depanment's 
newly  developed  Nauonal  Workforce  Assistance  CoUaborauve  (NWAC)  and  its  Training 
Technology-  Resource  Center  (TTRC)  can  contribute  significantly  to  this  work. 

The  Skills  for  Industrial  Modcmizatron  program  shouW  be  linked  to  other  federal  initiatives 
that  can  enhance  and  be  enhanced  by  its  mission.  SIM  Learning  Consortia  would  make 
excellent  partners  for  the  school-to-work  transition  program  now  under  joint  development 
by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education.  The  Labor  Department  has  enusioned 
"one-stop"  career  centers  that  could  be  valuable  resources  for  the  SIM  Learning  Consortia 
especially  if  the  SIM  program's  Regional  Skills  Coalilwns  develop  plans  that  can  link  such 
centers  and  the  consortia. 

At  the  scale  we  en\ision.  the  SIM  Program  could  stimulate  broader  action  bv  large 
manufacturing  corporations:  foundatron  firms:  trade  associations:  labor  unions:*  public 
education:  community,  technical  and  four-year  colleges:  modernization  agencies:  state 
governments:  community-based  and  non-profit  organizations:  and  other  parties  interested  in 
enhancing  skills  to  support  industrial  modernization. 
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Principles  to  Guide  Policy,  Program  and  Practice 

The  Skills  for  Industrial  Modernization  program  will  >'ie)d  the  highest  returns  on  investment 
if  guided  by  the  following  pruiciples. 

1)  Place  skilb  development  within  a  comprehensive 
modernization  strategy. 

Manufacturing  modernization  is  complex.  Modevruzing  firms  attempt  interdependent  and 
often  Simultaneous  development  of  their  design  and  production  technologies,  worker  skills, 
work  organization,  market  focjs,  customer  and  supplier  relationships,  and  management 
practices.  Programs  focused  only  on  training  may  fail.  Educauon  and  training  programs 
should  integrate  skills  development  into  a  comprehensive  modernization  strategy. 

2)  Strive  for  high  performance  ivork  organization. 

High  performance  work  organizations  fully  use  workers'  skills,  involving  them  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  changes  at  the  firm.  The  public  and  private  sectors  will  benefit  little 
from  investments  in  educauon  and  training  unless  new  skills  arc  deployed  in  firms  where  the 
organization  of  work  enhances  worker  paitidpation  and  uses  skills  effectively.  Workers  and 
managers  are  fax  more  likely  to  seek  and  apply  higher  skills  if  they  have  direct  responsibility 
for  organizational  performance  and  customer  satisfaction  and  can  act  on  that  responsibility. 
For  the  modernizing  firm,  worker  participation  is  a  key  business  strategy.  Modernization 
agencies  and  training  providers  should  help  firms  link  training  to  work  reorganizatk>n.  New 
modes  of  Nvork  must  increase  the  capability  and  commitment  of  workers  and  help  build 
fonnai  and  informal  learning  systems  within  firms. 

3)  Make  learning,  not  just  training,  the  goal. 

.\s  the  pace  of  economic  and  technological  change  accelerates,  the  ability  of  workers  and 
enterprises  to  learn  and  adapt  becomes  a  core  element  in  the  global  competition  among 
corporations  and  national  economies.  Manuiacturuig  enterpnses  acquire  much  of  the 
learning  critical  to  their  economic  success  as  they  engage  customers,  conceive  and  develop 
new  products,  and  plan,  implement*  and  optimize  new  design  and  production  techno k>gies 
and  methods.  Foundation  firms  strengthen  regional  economies  when  their  cultures,  work 
processes,  and  structures  capture  knowledge  and  encourage  collaborative  learning. 
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4)  Embed  skill  enhancement  in  work  processes. 

Workers  ieam  new  skills  best  on  the  job.  Work  provides  them  with  a  context  that  links 
application  of  new  knowledge  to  work  interests  and  career  goals.  Modernization  and 
education  organizatkxis  shouU  structure  on-the-job  training  to  enhance  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  workers  performing  raodeni  work  processes.  Educatwn  and  training  shouW  be 
embedded  in  the  new  design  and  process  technok>gies  used  by  foundatkm  firms.  Foundatk}n 
firms  will  gain  most  from  their  limited  dollars  when  they  invest  in  work-based  teaming. 
Foundatk>n  firms  generally  avoid  elaborate,  formal  training  systems  but  will  use  ones  that 
aUow  workers  to  learn  as  they  produce. 

.5^  Promote  consortial  approaches  by  groups  of  firms  committed 
to  joint  learning. 

The  grand  challenge  of  developing  skills  for  industrial  modernization  dictates  a  consortial 
strategy.  There  is  no  other  way  to  enhance  the  skills  of  12.2  millwn  workers  at  373.000 
esublishments.  New  pubUc  investments  in  the  skills  of  the  current  industrial  workforce 
should,  like  the  rest  of  the  modernization  system,  promote  inter-firm  cooperatkm. 
Consortial  approaches  use  finite  fiinds  efficiently,  aggregate  demand  of  modernizing  firms, 
enhance  their  market  power,  promote  virtuous  peer  pressure,  leverage  the  tnnovatkxis  of 
individual  lead  firms,  and  harvest  best  practKe  from  team  work. 

fy)  Target  resources  to  leverage  lessons  from  pathfinder  firms. 

The  public  sector  shouki  target  its  limited  resources  to  devek}p  and  disseminate  best 
practices  among  consortia  of  foundatk}n  firms  that  take  the  high  and  ristry  road  of  aggressive 
modernization.  Federal  and  state  governments  shouki  aUocate  funds  on  a  competitive  basts 
through  coalitions  of  organizatx)ns  that  broker  the  fidl  range  of  assistance  needed  by 
modernizing  firms.  Pathfinder  firms  can  devetop  approaches  to  high  performance  work 
organization  and  workplace  learning  that  become  models  for  thousands  of  kindred  firms. 

/"  Reward  cooperation  within  regional  labor  markets. 

The  federal  government  shouki  aUocate  new  federal  funding  for  skills  for  industrial 
modernization  on  a  competitive  basis  to  coalitions  of  organizations  with  the  ability  to  meet 
the  skills  needs  of  foundation  firms  and  strong  stakes  in  the  performance  of  manuhcturing 
in  their  regions.  The  coalitk>ns  should  serve  regional  labor  markets,  assess  the  near-  and 
long-terms  skills  needs  of  foundation  firms,  and  devek}p  plans  to  meet  those  needs.  Their 
programs  should  be  consistent  with,  complement,  and  enhance  state-levei  modernization 
and  workforce  devetopnient  initiatives.  Their  most  important  functwn  should  be  to  invest 
public  funds,  on  a  matched  basis,  in  model  skills  devek>pment  projects  that  consortia  of 
leading  foundation  firms  propose  and  conduct.  CoalitkKis  shouki  compete  to  receive  and 
renew  federal  and  sute  support  based  on  their  ability  to  bring  the  right  players  to  the  table, 
work  with  foundatkm  firms,  generate  high-quality  projects  with  regional  impacts,  and  draw 
and  disseminate  lessons  for  regional,  state,  and  natk>nal  benefit. 
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S)  Provide  dynamic  benchmarks,  not  static  standards. 

Finns  and  their  workers  need  better  systenis  to  set  skills  Urgeis  and  gauge  progress.  Siauc 
standards  based  on  average  practke  are  not  suiubte  because  the  skills  required  of  workers 
in  flexible,  technically  dynamic  enterprises  change  frequently.  Periodic  standards  setting 
does  not  sustain  collaborative  relations  among  manufacturers,  educators,  and  other  training 
providers.  The  national  initiative  to  establish  a  voluntary  national  system  of  skills  standards 
provides  an  opportunity  to  create  a  dynamic  benchmarking  system  that  consistently 
promulgates  current  best  practices  to  guide  the  investment  of  foundation  firms,  workers, 
and  governments  in  skill  devek)pment. 

9)  Build  school'to-work  transition  bridges  for  the  skilled 
workers  of  tomorrow. 

New  initiatives  to  improve  the  school  to  work  transition  of  young  people  shouW  be  especiallv 
responsive  to  the  skill  requirements  of  smaller  manufacturers.  When  foundation  firms  in  SIM 
Leanung  Consortia  identify  needs  for  new  skills  and  new  workers,  sdvool-to-work  programs 
in  regions  with  a  SIM  RSC  shouW  support,  work  with,  and  team  from  the  coalitwn  and  the 
consortia  it  sponsors.  Educational  institutk)ns  at  all  levels  shouW  prepare  new  entrants  to 
manufacturing  employment  at  managerial  and  technical  levels,  and  they  shouW  do  so  in  ways 
that  meet  the  needs  of  firms  choosing  the  challenging  path  of  high  technology  and  high 
performance  work  organizatkm. 
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i.  Modernization  of  America's  Industrial  Base  Requires  Skilled 
Workers  and  Firms  Committed  to  Workplace  Learning 


To  perionn  in  the  cmcTmR  Kktbal  marketplace.  Amencan 
manuiijcturers  must  master  new  tcchnotoKies.  tech- 
niques, and  methods  o(  work  organization.  Our  society 
uiQ  be  ncher  if  nnany  firms  take  this  path  o(  contnuous 
modemiiation.  The  chaUenRc  is  acute  for  foundation 
firm,  the  sinaU  and  nvdsixed  manufacturers  that  are  the 
broad  base  o(  American  industry. 


Foundation  Firms  Are  Vital  to  U.S. 
Manufacturing 

Manuiactuiing  in  the  United  Sutes  is  increasingly  per- 
formed by  smaller  enterprises.  Some  *«  percent  of 
.America's  378.000  manufaauiinK  establishment)  emptoy 
fewer  than  300  workers."**  Their  share  of  the  industrial 
workforce  has  grown  over  the  past  20  years.  As  larxe 
manufactunng  corporations  have  shed  over  1.2  ndlion 


ProductfvHy  Ho»te  Down  Wag— 
of  Mwuitactufkig  WocMovoo 


jobs,  smaller  esubtishmenis  have  added  2.2  million. ' 
The  12.2  miUkm  Americans  now  empk>yed  by  foundation 
firms  constitute  64  percent  of  the  industrial  workforce  " 
and  produce  over  half  of  the  vakie  added  to  U.S. 
manuiacturing.**' 

Seemingly  contiadiaory  cuirents  drive  the  growth  of 
smaller  enterprises.  Some  lamer  companies,  challenged 
in  their  ooce-secure  North  .American  markets,  have  out- 
sourced to  smaller,  tow-wage,  tower-cost  independent 
suppliers.  Some  highly  talented,  technically  modem 
smaller  6rm»  have  nimbly  spotted  new  market  niches  and 
qMickiy  shifted  capacity  to  emerging  oppoctunities. 

Many  foundation  firms  are  brilliantly  managed  enterpnses 
that  provide  good  jobs  and  essential  capabilities.  Overall, 
however,  the  growing  role  of  smalt  firms  in  Amencan 
manufaaurioff  has  not  enhanced  our  natwoal  economic 
competitiveness.  Asourmanufaaunn^ 
productivity  growth  rate  has  stowed 
since  the  late  1960s,  the  decline  ha^ 
been  tmic9  as  Uttp  in  foundation  drtns. 
where  value-added  per  hour  worked 
has  grown  at  a  weak  1.3  percent  per 
year  on  average.'""  In  1967.  smaller 
manufacturing  establiihrnents  were  79 
percent  at  productive  as  larger  ones: 
according  to  the  most  recent  daU.  they 
are  only  69  percent  as  productive. 
Inevitably,  the  large  firm/small  firm 
wage  gap  has  also  widened.' 


It  is  in  AmerKa's  interest  that  manv 
foundatxm  firms  take  the  demanding 
road  to  successfiil  competitton  in  the 
markeu  that  reward  distinctive  capa- 
bdity  with  prices  that  can  support  good 
waites.  If  more  take  the  altemattve 
path,  driving  productnn  cost  and 
wages  down  toward  the  levels  of  less 
industrialized  nattons.  the  standard  of 
living  and  quality  of  life  for  many  Amer- 
icans will  dedine.  Large  multi-natKxut 
corpontwns  can  retocate  manufactur- 
ing operMions  to  regtons  of  the  work! 
with  tower  costs  of  production.  As  they 
do.  high  wage  iobs  are  tost  here  at 
home.  Foundatton  finns  are  rooted  in 
their  communities.  Their  success  will 
drive  growth  in  America. 

The  American  economy  will  be  stron- 
ger if  thousands  of  foundatton  firms 
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accelerate  modemuQon  of  their  design,  production,  and 
marketing;  capabilities  and  the  management  methods  that 
focus  them.  Onlv  modem  finns  wiil  compete  successfully 
m  the  market  of  the  future.  Only  modern  nrms  wiU  pay 
good  wages. 


Manufacturing  Modernization  Is 
Multi-Dimensional  Change 

Manufactuxmg  modeimzation  is  a  complex  process  of 
managinK  simultaneous  change  across  several  elements  of 
the  firm,  the  most  important  of  which  are: 

TecMnolofff:  Firms  competing  in  the  most  rewarding  and 
demanding  markets  must  master  computer-based  tech- 
notogies  and  methods  for  design,  engineering,  require- 
ments pbnmng.  tabricatiofl.  assembly,  nutenals  handling, 
in-process  inspection,  and  invemorv  management.  In  the 
modem  shop,  computers  control  and  integrate  machines, 
cells,  production  and  office  functions,  and  most  inter>firm 
commumcabon.  Smaller  firms  need  help  as  they  choose, 
mstali.  mtegnte.  and  optmuze  these  technotogtes. 

Markets:  The  most  rewarding  markets  are  often  mtenia- 
tioDil  in  scope,  highly  segmented,  and  volatile.  SmiU 
manu^Kturers  accustomed  to  local,  homogeneous,  stabte 
markets  must  dtveiop  new  skills  in  market  analysis  and 
new  sales  channels- 

Work  Orgaimahon:  More  sophisticated,  higfa-vahie  added 
production  -.^  t>'p(caUy  the  domain  of  flexible  enterprises 
that  must  nmt  custonter  requirements  for  quality,  reli* 
ability,  prcdsioo.  engineering  content,  and  quick  delivery. 
Centrahxed  and  hierarchkaJ  work  organuatxm  bk)cks 
such  objectives.  Modernizing  firms  must  move  toward 
flexible,  high  penomiance  work  orgaiuzation.  the  maai 
attributes  of  which  are  flat  management  structures,  job 


rotation,  emptovee  involvement  in 
problem  soK-mg.  and  cmpiovee  worK 
teams  mth  siKnuicant  autonomv  ana 
authority 

Skills:  .Managers  and  workers  in  moa- 
emizing  toundatx>n  firms  often  neeo 
new  occupational,  technical,  and 
problem-solving  skiUs  to  optimize 
advanced  technok>g>'  and  flexible  work 
organizations.  Even  leading-edge  foun- 
dation firms  have  found  that  devek>pins{ 
advanced  technical  skills  may  first 
require  upgrading  the  basic  literacv. 
numeracy,  and  communication  skills  oi 
their  employees. 

Financt:  Firms  that  expk>re  new  mar- 
kets, acquire  modem  technologies, 
and  invest  in  skills  often  must  develop  new  competence  in 
busuKss  finance  and  credit  and  capital  management. 

Irtkr-Firm  Cooperatum:  Foundation  firms  discover  that 
.nodemization  requires  new  skills  and  mechanisms  tor 
managing  their  relationships  with  other  companies.  Cus- 
tomer finns  and  suppliers  practice  concurrent  engineer- 
inf.  Kindred  and  even  competing  foundation  firms  also 
form  marketiag  and  productwn  alliances.  Smaller  firms 
often  lack  experience  in  collaboration  to  pursue  joint 
solut»ns  to  common  problems.  UKtuding  cooperati\-e 
devek)piiient  of  learning  systems. 

Adtanad  Btttimss  Manoffemtnt  Practtcts:  Smaller  firms 
cannot  organize  inter-related,  simultaneous  change  in  ail 
the  dimenskm  above  without  using  advanced  business 
nunagement  practices.  It  is  daunting  but  necessan*  for 
foundation  firms  to  adopt  strategic  plannmg  aixl  total 
quality  management  practices. 

Because  modernization  in>'ohres  muiti-dimensional 
change,  foundatwn  firms  wll  noi  sustain  modernization 
unless  their  empk)yees  can  acquve  the  knowledge  and 
skills  essential  for  high  performance  nunufaciunng. 
Today,  few  can. 

In  America,  no  coherent  system  invests  in  the  abilities  ot 
the  12.2  million  workers  in  small  and  midsized  manuiac- 
tunng  estaUishmems.  The  educatxxi  and  previous 
empkiyment  of  most  foundation  firm  workers  has  not 
devek>ped  the  technical,  problem  soUing.  and  teamwork 
abilities  essential  to  modem,  high  performance  manufac* 
turing.  Few  schools  foster  teamwork  in  educatxm  or  see 
foundation  firms  as  customers.  Few  firms  organise  work 
in  ways  that  encourage  work-based  leamng. 
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il.  Barriers  to  Building  Skills  for  Industrial  Modernization 


Tlie  develupmem  ni  skills  required  for  mdusinal  modem* 
tzation  presents  siunmcani  cnallenues  lo  inundation  t'lrms. 
workers,  educatwn  and  irammK  agencies,  ihe  federal  and 
>iate  covemmenis.  and  orRanizaiions  promoting  modem 
manuiaciunnR.  All  of  these  pames  must  work  together  to 
inwst  in  the  skills  of  currently  employed  workers,  link 
education  and  tramihs  to  workplace  needs,  encourage 
high  pectormance  work  ormmzation.  and  foster  broad* 
based  leamuit;  vrnthin  firms.  To  do  so.  they  must  over* 
come  many  presstng  problems. 

Mott  foundation  ftmu  invest  little  in  the  skills  of 
their  workers  and  are  not  omanized  to  take  full 
advantage  of  existinff  skills.  Many  smali  6nns  believe 
they  lack  the  money,  time,  and  Informtuon  needed  to 
upgrade  worker  capabilities.  Sn»U  nunuiacturers  have 
been  reluctant  to  commit  dollars  and  people  to  skills 
development.  Few  owners  and  raanagers  have  the  back- 
ground and  patience  needed  to  develop  teaming  systems 
and  trainmg  programs.  They  lack  tune  to  assess  their 
skills  needs  and  deal  with  training  providers.  Small  firms 
have  inadequate  information  about  skills  ttenchmarks  by^ 
whkh  to  gauge  the  learning  needs  ol  their  workers. 

Foundation  nrms  are  not  exposed  to  the  potential  benefits 
of  flexible,  high  performance  work  organtzation  that  fully 
utilizes  worker  skills.  There  are  few  well-documented 
cases  of  kindred  firms  prospering  through  investment  in 
training  and  few  mechanisms  for  small  manu^turers  to 
learn  from  the  expenences  of  those  that  do. 

Price  pressures  from  large  industrial  customers  often 
discourage  expenditures  for  training  and  push  firms 
toward  the  low'waee.  low-skill  option.  .Many  small  man- 
ufacturers under-invest  in  training  because  they  fear  that 
other  firms  will  pirate  newly  trained  workers  away  from 
them.  Even  firms  with  an  mierest  in  traming  often  lack  the 
market  power  to  secure  il  at  d  pnce  they  believe  they  can 
afford.  .Nor  do  they  often  have  the  political  experience  or 
lime  to  rally  their  peers  to  a  collective  engagement  with 
training  providers. 

The  workers  in  foundation  Hnns  lack  support  sys' 
terns  for  leaminff  and  have  few  incentives  to  pur> 
sue  and  apply  advanced  skills.  Workers  rarely  have 
an  opponunity  to  understand^ much  less  help  shape— 
firm  strategy,  and  thus  they  have  little  sense  of  how 
broadening  and  deepening  their  skills  might  benefit  both 
them  and  the  firm.  They  often  are  unaware  of  how  they 
can  acquire  new  skills  and  what  skills  will  make  them  more 
empk)yable  at  higher  w^ge  levels. 

Foundation  firm  workers  have  little  or  no  access  to  skills 
assessment,  counseling,  and  career  planning.  They  gen* 


orally  i-ow  very  little  about  the  limited  government 
assistance  available  to  help  them  pursue  education  and 
r^kill  devek)pment  on  a  parC'ttme  basis  and  art  reluctant  to 
use  progiaras  that  require  up-front  uivestmeni  from 
individuals.  Because  skill  benctimarks  are  available  in  few 
occupauons.  vv'orkers  have  little  opportunity  to  gauge 
their  capabilities  against  industry  standards  or  to  relate 
skill  devek)proent  to  career  oppottunity.  They  receive 
little  credit  for  the  informal  learning  that  takes  place  on 
the  job. 

Education  and  training  institutions  have  not 
focused  on  developing  learning  systems  within 
foundation  firms.  Few  educational  and  training  insutu- 
tions  are  skilled  in  the  design  and  transfer  of  methodolo- 
gies that  advance  flexible  work  organuaiions  and  intra- 
finp  learning  systems.  T>'p»cally.  they  have  focused  on 
budding  the  skills  of  individuals  through  training  without 
devek>puig  the  capabilities  of  finns  to  promote  learning. 

Too  often  funding  formulas  fot  educatx>n  and  training 
discourage  work  with  smaller  firms,  so  many  educatwn 
and  training  insiitutkms  have  no  real  experience  with 
foundation  firms.  Where  they  do.  they  usually  prescribe 
only  narrow  on-the-job  trainmg. 

Existing  regional  labor  market  institutions  have 
diflicuhy  meeting  the  disaggregated  needs  of  foun* 
datlon  firms  and  have  neither  the  mandate  nor 
means  to  facilitate  consortial  action  among  firms. 

The  Employment  Service  and  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  organizations  have  important  missions  to  sen-e  the 
needs  of  unemployed,  disadvantaged,  and  dislocated 
workers.  They  cannot  and  shoukl  not  be  asked  to  focus  on 
upgrading  the  skills  of  currently -empk)yed  foundation  firm 
workers.  They  are  not  weil  connected  with  foundation 
fums.  lack  the  staff  to  assess  their  long-term  skill  require- 
ments, and  have  no  incentive  lo  re-orient  lheir  missions 
toward  the  needs  of  such  finns  and  workers. 

To  date,  government  efforts  to  help  incumbent 
manufacturing  workers  team  higher  skills  have 

been  limited.  Federal  funds  for  skill  development  are 
available  almost  exclusively  to  the  unemployed  and  disad- 
vantaged. With  the  commendable  exception  of  tKc  recent 
alliance  between  the  Labor  Department's  Empk)yment 
and  Training  Administration  (ETA)  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Standards  and  Technok)gy  (NIST).  federal  gov- 
ernment programs  do  not  yet  embrace  the  corvneaions 
among  training,  woric  re-orgamzatwn.  and  the  other 
dimensions  of  manufacturing  modemixatkm. 

Traditwnally.  government  programs  have  focused  on 
formal  classroom  traming  and  have  not  accommodated 
informal  on-site  training.  Federal  and  state  training 
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resources  are  seldom  av-aiUbie  to  address  needs  ot  These  promiiK  mitmm  seefc  to  overoocie  limitioont 

UKUtnbem  mamiuctunnR  ut)dcers  tor  assessmems.  kM«-  in  (be  way  most  m^ntrnm  propramt  are  smictund  (o 

tefmskitfsdev'eiopmefKpUnnft«.  technicaiassmanoeand  deliver  trannit.  Miay  ttaitt  alocaie  funds  tlwoutfi  tn- 

gutdmce.  and  the  developmeiK    new  edMcaooMl  prod-  dkio<al  ininm «tewaet  to  rnrtiHi  pioviJcn  and  educa- 


to  the  iasi  decade,  sotne  states  explored  new  approaches.  ^txkers. 
Seveni  industiiil  states  have  developed  ptugiamt  to 

provide  skis  upiradinc  assistance  to  incumbent  workcn.     WNfe  these  proUesns  ace  si(piicanL  each  an  be  over- 
The  prognns  ace  ttsualy  tanietc4  to  smil  and  mdMed    come.  A  necessary  int  step  « to  defne  the  pciidplesthtt 
finM.  but  Mpcesemsti  probe  for  approeches  to  easice     ihotdd  cuide  sisis  wdMhies  ix  sMxtt  modtcnte 
strwegc  iavtsowtnt  and  strotn  lecm.  Some  stM<«  now 
nianiie  tniMic  teseuroet  tnwi  withn  their  modendiaiioa 
cr  econonsc  devdopfnctit  afleocics.  t^iete  states  are 
evolvinf  models  that  Mc  sUb  development  with  wmdac- 
turinc  reodcniflMKin  and  oompettt\^eness  effectives. 


ucu  or  ser\-Kes. 


tnn  afcenctes.  ce^iinnK  stgwfcant  efforts  for  ctwrdination 
with  the  pnoMT  cusmncn-the  afikted  firms  mi 
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III.  Principles  to  Guide  Policy,  Program,  and  Practice 


Skills  policws  and  pro^^rams  aimed  at  the  modernization  oi 
.America's  tndusimJ  base  voXL  require  coordinated  acuons 
across  a  ver>-  broad  front  and  sustained  commitment  over 
several  years.  We  believe  this  mission  should  be  guided 
by  the  foUowms  principles. 


i.  Place  skills  development  within  a 
comprehensive  modemizing  strategy. 

Manutactunnff  modemiiation  is  complex.  Modernizing 
5nn9  attempt  interdependent  development  of  their  design 
and  production  technologies,  worker  skills  and  work 
organization,  customer  and  supplier  rclatk>nships.  market 
focus,  and  management  practices.  Job  training  does  not 
drive  modeniization.  so  programs  focused  on  training 
alone  wiQ  be  less  effective.  Successful  programs  will  base 
skills  development  on  how  modernizing  firms  learn  what 
they  need  to  know. 

Because  foundaikm  firm  modernization  requires  stmuka- 
neous  change  across  several  dimensions,  assistance  to 
firms  shoukl  be  integrated  across  these  same  dimensions, 
Programs  that  assist  busy  foundation  firms  must  combine 
services  In  a  comprehensive,  time^fficicnt  appcoacb. 

SkiU  devek)pment  programs  aimed  at  workers  in  founda- 
tion firms  can  be  carried  out  most  effcctivety  by  ti^t 
pwmershipt  between  industiiaJ  modemizatioft  orgiaiza- 
tk)ns  with  the  scale  to  serve  hundreds  of  customer  firms 
and  training  providers  who  understand  the  broader  dimen- 
sions of  manufacturing  moderaizatwn  and  can  perform 
well  for  smaller  firms.  Because  the  primary  business  of 
modernratwn  organizations  is  direct  servKe  to  foundation 
firms,  they  wouM  t>-p>caily  manage  comprehensive 
projects  that  inchide  skills  devek>prnent  and  nuintain 
long'tenn  relations  with  customer  groups.  Community 
colleges  and  comparable  educational  institutions  wouU 
typically  deliver  training  services  based  on  their  expertise 
in  skills  devek>pmem.  Resourceful  organizatkxis  support- 
ing smaller  manufacturing  regions  may  deliver  training  and 
some  modernuation  services.  All  comprehensive  assu- 
tance  interventkms  should  promote  worker  participation. 

Correspondingly,  federal  strategy  shouM  not  treat  worker 
training  and  manuiictunng  modernization  as  unrelated 
challenges  to  be  addressed  through  separate  initiatives 
and  delivered  by  separate  organizatioas.  The  federal 
government  shouM  not  further  fragment  adnwistrative 
reipot^ibilit*-  for  job  training.  Any  new  federal  worker 
training  initiatives  shoukl  be  administered  by  established 
centers  of  expertise  within  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Education  and  coordinated  with  the  industrial 
modernization  mission  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


J^.  Strive  for  high  performance  tvork 
organization. 

High  performance  work  orgamzauons  tuUy  use  workers* 
skills,  involving  them  in  the  planning  and  Imptemenution 
of  changes  at  the  firm.  The  public  and  private  sectors  will 
benefit  little  from  investments  tn  education  md  trainmg 
unless  new  skills  are  depkiyed  In  firms  where  the  organi- 
zation of  work  enhances  worker  pattidpatxn  and  uses 
skills  effectively. 

Workers  and  managers  are  far  more  likely  to  seek  and 
apply  higher  skills  if  they  have  direct  responsibility  for 
organizational  performance  and  customer  satisfaction  and 
can  act  on  that  responsibility.  For  the  modemizing  firm, 
w-otker  participation  is  a  key  business  strategy.  Modern- 
ization agencies  and  traiiung  providers  shoukl  help  firms 
link  training  to  woric  reorganizatx>n.  New  modes  of  work 
must  increase  the  capability  and  commitment  of  workers 
and  help  buiU  formal  and  informal  learning  systems  within 
fums. 

Federal  and  sute  policies  must  encourage  firms  to 
embrace  the  broader  issues  of  worker  skill  and  work 
ocgwiiration.  A  focus  on  narrow  training  wouU  breed 
preoccupatkm  with  the  provkler  side  of  the  delivery 
system  rather  than  the  reai'  needs  of  small  firms  and 
wofkera. 

To  support  the  ot>iective  of  high  performance  work 
organization,  pubkc  investment  shouU  buiU  capaoty  in 
those  education  and  training  organizatkxis  that  serve 
modernizing  foundatkxi  firms.  Resources  shoukl  be 
broadly  avaOable  to  help  firms  reorganize  work  processes, 
expand  worker  participatfon.  and  support  skills  assess- 
ment, guidance,  educatwnal  planning,  and  skill  upgrading 
for  workers. 


3.  Make  learning,  not  just  training, 
the  goal. 

.\i  the  pace  of  economic  and  technok>gical  change  accel- 
erates, the  ability  of  workers  and  enterprises  to  learn  and 
adapt  becomes  a. core  element  m  the  gfobtl  competition 
among  corporations  and  natfonal  economies.  Manufaaur- 
ing  enterprises  acquire  much  of  the  learning  criticat  to 
their  econonuc  success  as  they  engage  customers,  con- 
ceive and  devek)p  new  products,  and  plan,  implement, 
and  optimize  new  design  and  productfon  technofogies  and 
methods.  Foundation  firms  strengthen  regional  econo- 
mies when  their  cultures,  work  processes,  and  structures 
capture  knowledge  and  encourage  collaborative  leaning. 
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4.  Embed  skill  enhancanent  in  work 
processes, 

Wori(cnit«iiiiew«iditbestontteiob.  Work  provides 
them  wih  •  conwxt  thac  Htkt  appticadon  new  knowl- 
<die  to  woiic  tetma  aod  cvecr  notb.  Modeninaon 
and  ctfucatioQ  twmmmktm  iteuU  stfucturt  <M*ttieiob 
iramM  to  «fdMM  tiM  ildli  »d  IoioimM^  0^  w 
ptcioniWimodaniwockprocHMf.  Education  and  train* 
itm  tboiM  be  ewMddtd  in  Uk  new  detiffi  and  procets 
tedmoiMpts  Mod  by  fowdatmi  Inm.  Pouodatioa  km 
w«  ipM  moec  ftm  ther  KfiKtd  dolvv  when  titer  in^ 
m  wofk-baatd  li  mmig.  Foundnion  finni  iemnVy  avoid 
elateracc.  fonnal  txmmm  tyttema  but  wil  u$«  ones  that 
aHow  worften  to  toarn  aa  they  produce. 


5.  Promote  consortia!  approaches  by 
groups  offimts  committed  to  joint 
learning. 

The  irand  chalente  o(  devtiopin«  ikilfat  for  induatnal 
modemiation  dictates  a  conaoraal  Kratcfly.  There  is  no 
othtr  «-ay  to  entanct  the  sidb  o(  12.2  midion  wocfccrt  at 
373.000  ettahfahmeott.  New  public  invcstmenu  in  Ute 
iJuli  of  the  curtwt  indiiatiW  worfcfDfco  shoidd.  ttco  the 
rest  o(  the  mortfrwiarion  syitam.  promote  interfimi 
cooperation.  The  conaectW  approoch  uses  ba^t  Aiada 
eflciently.  afpvfaces  the  demand  of  nwdeninii  Anns, 
enhmcct  their  maritet  power,  promotes  virtuous  peer 
precsUre.  kverafH  Uie  innovationa  ci  individual  lead 
tkm.  and  harrtsts  best  practice  (ram  team  work. 

Some  firms  wiU  seek  and  pay  for  trainioii  on  their  own.  but 
there  «iU  never  be  sufficient  puWic  resources  to  wpport 
sinfie  gnn  service  as  the  priman*  means  of  providini 
skiUs  for  tndttstr^i  nudernuation.  SmaNtr  manutKturers 
arc  often  innored  when  they  act  alone.  Acting  to((ether. 
they  become  a  coCccth*e  customer  wkh  authority  compa- 
rable to  that  of  much  larser  corporationa.  Foundatfon 
firms  that  agp«f>tc  their  demand  hiH  secure  more 
effecuve  lervice  from  trairani  providers.  Coilective 
sumption  of  services  wii  drhv  down  the  cost  to  individual 
fkiM. 

Recent  initiati\*es  in  Europe  and  our  oun  experience  as 
service  providers  in  the  United  States  suuest  that 
inter-tiim  cooperation  has  enormous  potential  to  Kceler- 
ate  the  modetnixation  process  by  promocinff  shared  learn- 
inn  anwnt  firms.  Companies  can  pioo)  their  traininf  needs. 


com^  expcriMtt.  and  beacik  km  colactivc  ntett- 
Kence.  especiaKy  in  inipfaiwiiiiiit  new  approaches  to 
<»iaiity  miniiiwuni  and  panidpMory  work  ocpniwion. 
Leaden  of  sfMl  irm  team  best  *0M  cue  another  even 
as  they  compete. 

Our  strategy  is  baaed  on  the  exemptvy  power  of  path- 
finder firms  that  model  the  Nih  road  o<  snaiained  mod- 
emoation.  Msdaaum  rroei  fcitiiatkm  arooi^  leadinc 
foundatfon  finaa  is  mianiai  to  the  success  of  our  stiac- 
eiy.  Croup  proiectt  wi  forfe  such  iafcs.  Discovery  of 
best  practict  ooitaed  in  tsamwotk  has  power. 


6,  Target  resources  to  leverage  lessofis 
from  pathfinder  firms. 

The  pubic  aecter  aMd  urpt  iu  irnited  resources  to 
devefop  and  dfoaoMMt  besc  practices  among  consortia 
of  foundatkm  irm  that  take  the  high  SMd  tirity  toed  of 
aggresarre  nwdarrtiaiiMi.  Fedartf  Md  stale  govern* 
menu  should  alfocau  hwda  on  a  competiUve  baaia 
thnu#  coaiikMS  of  orgaidaboM  titK  CM  broker  tite  fill 
range  of  assiattnoe  thnt  medefnuing  frmi  need.  Path- 
finder firms  can  devefop  appcoechaa  to  Mi^  petfomiMce 
work  orpidniiDa  and  workplaco  liarwng  thK  become 
modala  for  thouasMda  of  United  Itms. 

Too  frequently.  educMfon  and  ski  devefopment  pro- 
rams  are  beead  on  the  appareoc  neoda  of  common 
practict  firms.  Hmt  are  desi«Md  to  meet  tiie  sicdl 
re^nrecnenu  for  workers  in  refotivsly  segMMed  and 
naiTow  taak  boundaries.  The  quality  of  work  preparation 
therefore  penrerwiy  afcctt  its  demand.  Statfid  by  work- 
ers and  managers  unprepared  for  high  perfonwoce  work 
organisation,  common  practice  firma  avoid  mstkuting 
work  systems  that  would  heighten  demand  for  new  skiUs. 
This  cycle  can  be  intemipted  by  targeted  investmem  that 
chalenges  and  aupporu  firms  to  modernise. 

Resources  should  be  alocated  oiOy  to  foundation  firms. 
Worken  in  larger  corpotatfous  also  need  skis  develop- 
ment, but  there  art  subatantialy  graeter  training  4nd 
education  resources  avaiUbie  to  large  firms.  The  le\«nge 
of  public  fonda  hi  Iwge  icma  ia  United,  since  the  assis- 
tance is  marpml  to  the  scale  of  need  and  hence  cmot 
induce  change  within  Uie  fim.  However,  large  firms  can 
hefo  support  training  consortia  among  their  suppliers, 
share  their  training  faaKties.  snd  validate  the  import»ce 
of  high  pcrtormance  work  organisation  and  workplace 
leaning  aa  desirable  aupplier  practfoes. 
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Targeting  resources  lo  pathfinder  toundauon  finns  would 
have  a  major  national  impact  li  done  at  a  senous  scale 
rather  than  through  poitcy  pdots.  To  illustrate  one  model, 
assume  that: 

•  Most  paruapatmg  foundation  tiims  employ  at  least  20 
workers. 

•  20  percent  of  the  manufacturers  with  20*499  employ 
ees  paracipate. 

•  Each  firm  invests  $1,000  per  waxker  per  year,  or  a 
minimum  of  S20.000. 

•  Each  firm's  investment  is  leveraged  in  a  zonsortu  of 
five  to  IS  finns.  and 

•  Governments  match  each  consortia!  investment  dol- 
lar for  doUar. 

In  this  case,  some  2.000  to  3.000  skills  consortia  across 
the  country  would  aggregate  the  demand  of  leading 
foundation  firms  at  work  on  the  human  resource  dimen- 
sions of  industrial  modemuaiion.  Consonu  with  annual 
budgets  of  between  $200,000  and  $600,000  woukl  com- 
mand the  attention  of  service  providers.  Nationally,  firms 
and  government  wouU  invest  an  annual  total  of  Si  billion. 
At  this  scale,  best  practice  woukl  be  confirmed  in  power- 
ful exemplars,  many  more  firms  would  foUow  the  leaders, 
and  stronger  markets  for  skill  devekipment  would  evolve. 


Reward  cooperation  within  regional 
labor  markets. 

.\  national  infrastructure  is  being  built  to  support  industrial 
modernization.  Its  public  and  pnvate  proponents  and 
practitioners  at  the  federal,  state,  and  regwnal  level 
recognize  that  the  best  approach  to  service  delivery  unll 
varv'  with  the  tndustnal  mix.  institutiona]  arrangements, 
and  political  geography  of  regions.  Federal  investment 
shoukl  drive  natx)nal  objectives  and  set  petformance 
standards  while  encouraging  regional  ingenuity. 

Federal  suppwt  of  regional  flexibility  is  especially  appro- 
priate when  targeting  new  public  mvestment  m  skills  for 
modernization.  The  arena  of  organi2atk>na]  orchestntx>n 
and  actkm  shoukl  be  regional  labor  markets  which  usually 
correspond  to  the  service  regions  of  larger  modemuatwri 
organuations. 


\Mth  few  excepiKwis.  the  structures  that  deliver  the 
established  federal  programs  fc^  workforce  education  and 
training  are  not  appropfiate  to  the  mtssua  of  skills 
devek>pment  in  the  foundation  firm  workforce.  Programs 
for  unempteyed.  disadvanuged.  and  disk)caied  workers 
fulfill  an  essenual  social  respoostbility  and  are  a  wise  public 
investment.  A  skills  for  industrial  moderMxation  program 
shoukl  not  compete  with  the  fflission  of  such  traditfonal 
programs.  We  hope  to  buiki  a  strong  interface  between 
programs  that  return  workers  to  empfoyment  and  pro* 
grams  thai  wklen  their  capabilities  at  work. 

However,  it  wouM  be  redundant,  expensive,  and  confus- 
ing to  create  a  new  natkmally  uniform  system  of  sub-state 
labor  market  institutions.  A  nxire  practical  approach  is 
coalitions  of  organizations  with  the  ability  and  incenuve  to 
enhance  the  skills  of  modernizing  foundaifon  firms.  The 
federal  government.  shouU  respea  regional  experience 
and  permit  ffexibOity  in  the  composition  of  coalicfons.  In 
some  places,  establisbed  coaKtions  might  assume  the  new 
role  and  responsibilities:  in  others,  they  woukl  fonn  in 
response  to  the  new  prognun.  The  work  of  coalitk>ns 
shoukl  be  consutent  with,  completneni.  and  enhance  the 
modernization  and  skills  devefopment  initiatives  of  host 
states.  If  states  have  established  human  resource  invest* 
ment  councils,  industrial  modemizatkM  councils,  or  com- 
parable subsute  bodies,  the  coalitions  that  impletnent  the 
skills  for  industrial  modermzatkm  program  shouU  devefop 
proposals  aod  plant  with  the  oversight  of  these  bodies. 

8.  Provide  dynamic  benchmarks,  not 
static  standards. 

Firms  and  workers  need  better  systems  to  set  skills 
targets  and  gauge  progress.  Static  standards  based  on 
average  practice  are  not  suiuble  because  the  skills 
required  of  workers  in  flexible,  technically  dynamic  enter- 
prises change  frequently.  Nor  does  periodic  standards 
setting  alone  sustain  cooperative  relatkwis  among  manu- 
facturers, and  educators,  and  other  training  providers. 
The  national  initiative  to  etUblish  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skills  standards  provkles  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  dynamic  benchmarking  system  that  consistently 
promulgates  current  best  practices  to  gukle  the  invest* 
ment  of  foundatwn  firms,  workers,  and  govemnenis  in 
skills  devefopmcnt. 
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9,  Build  transition  bridges  for  tin  skilled    "rr  iNriiTTrti  n  tmrmrt  iiw  idmnun    i  n  MMiihwi  irf 
tmktn  of  tomorrow.  yoiaipftoptettoiidbtwptQdhr 


b  «omt  RMMtetunif  secton.  mwy  woriicn  art  nect  finw  ideotirf  a«t^  lor  otw  ildto  Md  atv  worittrt. 

Uiia  50  ytart  oki.  PrcqHOiUy.  Uit  n«m  hi#i]r  sIdM  KiiooHo-woit  prafriM  almU  tupport.  woA  wWi.  md 

woricm  an  amoiic  dw  oUm.  For  raaitr  ftMMlm  iem  fhm  ttw  frm  EAnmomI 

IriM.  the  outlook  fcrrcyiKffflciKwwfcmttbtoik  sboiM  pnptit  mw  mom  to  tecMeil  Mi  iMMiiml 

pcfvnhrtii»rtho<apott^nduMitf  «cofio«rhaidtee^  jol»iRiaiMiactwii«towafittei»MCtlttM«4ioflnM 

aied  mote  youog  pcopk  from  pununc  cancn  in  nam*  that  tyre  dwag  ttw  dalaapy  pwh  o(  Mik  ttdaoiocy 

fiKtvM(«  aid      ptffanMMi  wortc  oc|aaiBaiioR« 
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IV.  Recommendations:  Skills  for  Industrial  Modernization 


We  propoM  a  proirnm  of  SkOt  for 
Induttrial  ModtcniatioM  (SIM)  butd 
on  the  needs  and  prinoptet  pmenccd 
•bore.  The  pfoyim  wii  fenente 
Repmat  Skilt  CoaWona  (RSCa)  to 
ortet  invtaiimm  an  wockplact  learn- 
inc  wkNi  cooadctiiof  frroa.  the  SIM 
pro-am  wil  raadi  tbouaanaa  of  mod* 
ennnf  fNadMxm  firen  and  help  at 
leaat  one  mtton  woriten  aopare  the 
skilb  and  faiowMgt  needed  to  luatMi 
modam  manuficturinf .  We  make  the 
ioiowinc  reooramcndackm  to  iraple* 
menc  the  SkOi  tor  bidHacrW  Modem- 


Recommendation  1: 
Help  Foundation 
Firms  Form 
Learning  Consortia 

The  federal  lovenwiem  led  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  alu«M  eatabluh 
Skla  for  InduelrW  Modentotkm 
(SIM)  chntenge  pM«  to  help  modem- 
iiing  foundation  finna  fom  and  H»tain 
Leamint  Coneortla.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment thouU  aw:ifd  Amda  to 
Regional  SUMa  Cotfitiona  (RSCa) 
through  natioially  competed  coopen* 
thre  agreemcnu.  Federal  funda  wotdd 
be  matched  one-to-cne  by  non-federal 
Murcea  and  should  not  be  eacmariied 
or  auvded  by  fociMila. 

Rtiiotml  Skills  Coatitm$  wouU  carry 
cut  the  SIK(  profram  mtision  in 
regkmal  labor  maikcts.  RSCs  wooM 
focua  on  the  skiBa  needs  of  modernz- 
ing  fouttMon  firms.  They  wouM  con- 
sist of  orgaidiaUons  that  cm  serve 
those  needs  and  have  strong  stakes  in 
the  performaiKe  of  manuftictunng  in 
their  re  ' 


The  sped6c  compoaitioiu  configura- 
Uon.  and  division  of  responsibility 
within  the  coeKtlona  w«M  be  9hi|)ed 
by  regkmal  circumstances  and  the 
goals  and  estaUiahed  initiatives  of 
regional  and  sUte  leadership.  In  some 
places.  estjMished  coalitwns  mifdu 
assume  the  role  and  responsibilities  of 
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an  RSC.  In  othen.  RSCs  would  torn  in  response  to  the 
SIMprofitaffl. 

Typical  putid(>am9  couU  include  community,  technical, 
and  four-year  coUeges;  the  suppfcer  devetopment  organi- 
lations  o(  maior  corporattocis;  trade  assodaiions;  manu- 
faauring  techiwlogy  and  outreach  centers;  state  mdustiial 
extension  profmrn:  public  education  distticu:  tabor 
unions;  private,  nooiirofit  community  based  orgaaiza- 
tiotts:  private,  for^pcofit  training  providers;  and.  in  a 
strong  sponsorship  role,  state  govemmeou.  RSC  pro- 
0nros  should  be  consistent  wuh.  conplemem,  and 
enhance  the  modemixation  and  skiBs  deveiopment  initia* 
tives  o{  host  suies.  If  states  have  established  human 
resource  investment  councils,  industrial  modemixation 
councits.  or  coraparabte  substate  bodies,  the  coalitkms 
that  implement  the  slotts  for  industxiri  modernization 
program  should  develop  proposals  and  pbns  with  the 
oversi^t  of  these  bodies. 

The  opportunity  to  win  substantial  and  sustained  federal 
^anding  for  skills  development  m  their  regions  shouU  spur 
formation  of  the  Regional  Skills  Coalitions.  Matching  fund 
requirements  shoukl  assure  that  they  are  responsive  to 
and  consistent  with  state  objectives.  RSCs  wouU  work  at 
the  level  of  the  regional  tabor  market,  assessing  the  near- 
and  kHig-term  skiBa  needs  of  foundation  firms,  harmoniz- 
ing the  plans  of  service  providers  who  can  meet  those 
needs,  and.  moat  impoctattly.  investing  their  federal  and 
state  funds  in  skills  development  pcojcctt  pcopoacd  by 
consortia  of  leading  foundatk)n  firms. 

Regional  Skills  Coalitiona  woukl  compete  for  federal  and 
state  support  based  on  their  ability  to  bring  the  tight 
players  to  the  table,  achieve  cooperation,  maintain  a 
prognm  of  highH^uaiity  projects  with  regional  impact,  and 
draw  lessons  for  regional,  state,  and  natwnal  benefit. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Skills  for  industrial  Modern- 
ization program  will  be  to  stimulate  very  large  numbers  of 
leading  foundation  firms  to  enhance  their  corofnitment  to 
skills  devefopment  and  leainng  in  the  workplace.  The 
RSCs  would  invest  funds  n  projects  carried  out  by  groups 
of  moderwdng  foundation  firms. 

Foundation  firms  woukl  form  Uamrng  Consortia  to  pro- 
pose and  carry  oct  projecu  that  embody  the  principles  of 
the  SIM  program.  ManufKtuhng  firms  with  less  than  500 
empfoyees  wouM  be  eigibie  to  propose  projects  to 
Regfonal  SkiBs  Coalitions  if  they  team  in  consortia  of  five 
or  more  firms  and  bear  at  least  half  the  total  cosu  of  the 
proposed  project  in  cash  and  in  kind.  Th/t  RSC  woukl 
require  strong  UiyGites  between  the  skils  devefopnwnt 
agtoda  laid  out  in  propoaed  projects  and  the  broader 
modernization  eCfocts  of  fSnns  in  the  consortia.  Funds 
would  be  targeted  to  consortia  whose  projects  devekip 
approachet  and  capabiBlies  that  could  be  leveraged  for 
wider  use. 


The  Labor  Department  and  the  RSCs  would  broadly 
disiemmate  lix  lessons  from  the  Leaning  Conaoctia  as 
best  practice  so  that  many  more  foundation  firms  could 
emulate  them.  Federal  funding  would  increase  over  five 
years  to  $250  nifion  annuaBy  matched  by  state  and  focal 
funds  and  then  matched  again  by  the  participating  firms. 
The  goal  is  creation  of  2.500  consortia  comprised  of 
25.000  firms  that  together  enfifoy  at  least  one  miBkm 
workers. 


Recommendation  2: 
Leverage  Established 
Modernization  Capabilities 

Demand  for  skils  m  tiie  scmU  m  tnmim  does  not  yet 
exist.  It  must  be  devefoped  through  strategic  pubKc 
investment  that  stimulates  demand  for  high  skfla  and 
demonstrates  the  vahie  of  educatioii  and  trainiBg.  Funds 
should  leverage  existing  capabiities  and  target  roodemiz- 
mg  foundation  firms  in  order  to  maximize  national  eco- 
nomicbeoefiu. 

To  target  its  investment,  the  federal  govemmeat  sbouU 
tightly  link  the  SkiBs  for  Industrial  Modemizatun  program 
and  the  expwding  c^Kfonal  modeniaatfoQ  infraatnicture. 
The  ManufKturiog  £xtcnskM  Partnership  (M£P)  of  the 
Commerce  Departtaent's  National  Imtitute  of  StaMferds 
and  Techaofogy  (MIST)  is  the  leading  federal  sponsor  and 
orgmizer  of  the  raodenization  inlicastnicture.  The  cus- 
tomers of  the  MEFs  Manufecturioff  Technofogy  Centers 
(MTCs).  Manufactutiiv  Outreach  Centers  (MOCs).  state 
industrial  extensfon  programs  asaisted  by  the  NIST  STEP 
program,  and  other  depfoyment  crgsnifatinna  wiB  be  the 
best  candkbtes  to  form  Leaning  Consortia.  NIST  MTCs 
and  MOCs  shouU  actively  participate  in  the  Regfonal 
Skifis  Coalitions  that  sponsor  the  Learning  Consortia. 


Recommendation  3: 
Link  Related  Federal  Initiatives 

The  federal  government  shoukl  formalize  and  fund  the 
emerging  partnership  betvreen  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Commerce's  NIST.  This  partnership  shoukl  harvest 
best  practice  from  the  experience  of  the  SIM  Leaning 
Conaottia.  provkfe  technical  assitttnce  and  labor  market 
analysis  to  estabiihed  and  candidate  RSCs.  support  wkle 
disseraioBtion  of  human  resource  devefopaaent  tools 
crafted  for  use  in  foundatfon  firms,  and  stimulate  commu- 
nicatfon  among  practitfoners  of  skla  devefopment  and 
industrial  modernization.  The  Labor  Department's  newly 
devefoped  Natfonal  Workforce  Assistance  Coitboratife 
(NWAC)  and  iu  Trainiog  Technofogy  Resource  Ceaiar 
(TTRC)  can  contribute  significantty  to  this  vrork. 
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Tl»  Sitilt  fx  laduwnil  ModtniiatkM 
iMMd  to  other  Mml  initiHivcf  tiM  CM 
Mtenccd  by  iu  nmmm.  SM  Utnm  CooMCOt  wovM 
iMitc  cxcdliM  pMM  <or  die  •dnoHo-werk  nwMtiMi 
propim  now  under  joiK  dcvhymm  br  tlie  Depect- 
meott  of  Labor  aoi  Educacni.  Tlie  Lubor  OepmwK 
hit  tnvNioned  caracr  cewen  that  owU  bt  viMte 
reeoune*  for  the  SUl  Uacnoc  CoMocrie.  ctpecMr  V 
the  SIM  profnoi't  ReiM  SUb  CoMwe  develop 
piiM  tlat  ink  eudi  ccMere  «d  the  coMoitm. 

To  glide,  enhance,  and  leverafe  the  SIM  profrm  at  ic 
reaches  scale,  the  kderal  to»sneciem.  tlnui^  io« 
action  by  the  Oepenmctts  ol  Labor.  Ediicacaoct.  Md 
Conmctce.  ahoidd  esiabliab  a  Mittaai  itfance  o(  oTfMi* 
xatiom  diaiiicuiahed  by  their  exemplary  pcac^ 
vice  to  the  SIM  procmnisaion.  Tlie  aiaact  woidd  brsMC 
together  best  practioe  nanrfactunpc  finm.  trade  aaeod- 
atiooa.  Ubor  organuaiiofti.  maouiKturtaff  centers,  state 
traioinit  aaendes.  school  districtt.  and  conmnty.  tech* 
nical.  and  foMr-year  colefcv.  The  atoce  wmdd  oversee 
a  (ederaVy  hnded  center  that  detdope  and  dissemnaces 
new  approaches  to  sltS  dtvdopmem.  woric  ocjMtotioii. 
mapufacturiniifcMbenchiBailiBig^andefttetpnscleKttiHt 
systems.  Amonf  the  cowibutiooi  o(  the  ailiMce  and 
center  woidd  be  to: 

•  Advance  the  concept,  U  hi#i  periDcnMace  work 
orgaoizatuQ  and  workplace  ieanrioc  tlvouih  spon* 
sored  research,  coiderences.  and  award  proffvna. 

•  Evolve  an  approach  to  benchniackii!«  the  manu^ur< 
ing  skifls  of  workers  in  best  practice  foundation  finns. 

•  Develop  a  model  cutTicukim  to  help  foindation  fimts 
expkxe  the  fonns  of  hiiih  perf ocmance  \^  orgam< 
zation  and  panidpatoo*  work  stnictures  appropriate 
to  them,  and 

•  Promote  a  naticaally  portable  associate  decree  pro- 
gram  in  manulactuiinff  manaxement  and  tectmology 
using  as  a  model  the  training  program  for  madmsu 
and  tool  and  die  makers  developeil  by  the  National 
Tooling  and  Machining  Association.  The  program 
would  emphaaiie  all  the  dimensions  o(  performmce 
associated  with  success  n  the  roodefraiing  fowkde* 
tionfiim. 


Actions  Stimulated  bv  the 
SIM  Program. 

If  implemented  at  the  scale  we  envnioo.  a  Skills  for 
IndttsttuI  Modetniaation  Pro-am  could  stimulate  actions 
by  many  parties  with  the  interest  and  coUecttve  capability 
to  enhance  what  a  fflillkNi  or  more  foundation  finn  workers 


know  and  do.  Befow.  we  auoesc  whK  each  p«ty 
do  btsed  on  their  spedie  iwertait.  r^HBiH,  and 


Urm  MtnuMt/mg  Catpummnt  cmM  hd»  thiy  tom- 
datvMi  fim  suppliers  devskip  iMpcoved  work  w^m*- 
ti(M  mi  eidnac«  woeto  skis.  Uffi  irm  oQidd  dk^ 

ndwiry  standwda.  They  cmdd  ImU  ana  md 

1  fx  the  ctangts  fwndMini  inM  ir-.^  aHte  to 
by  ghfiag  anMar  nn^lMis  to 
KpaaaM.  iMbn  laaniRt  tyMSM.  «Ml 
I B  thev  soppKor  ctitiicaiion.  meawM 
and  ttaianc  profnnt.  Rc^QMl  SUIs  CoridaM  ca^d 
wkide  setior  procuraoeK  eMCMdm  iirte  iras  ttd 
 f  —  -^'"r  'rn  f]uit  niih  smii^  rapaad  a^iiai 


'  rttfn  r  fm dafifffi  Hnm  r nidit  Wum^  [m  la  ipwaii  ■ 
^  proffam  coflMTtia.  devtkip  loanMg  ayatwa  widn 
thev  tana  and  leandng  aiaaccs  wkh  local  edacttioii  «d 
traiMNc  organiiMwna.  Foundatioa  fttioa  am  amt 
ncenthres  for  leanwf .  ioatal  mechMiHM  to  SMtthi  aki 
(tevektpraeot  withhi  their  enteipriMt.  str^ltea  hRcr 
firm  coopwation.  leacw  from  the  •J^mmt  of  other 
coopaoies.  Md  pool  inveatnents  ii  traiBiiV.  Thay  cadd 
work  tfarouib  necwoifca  and  tnde  aaaociMioM  aa  piavvt 
taJte^ondSklaCoaNiiona. 

Tmit  AsMcmtiom  could  buid  SIM  proftvi  consortia 
among  member  6nw  and  fKOtate  ro^ocMiic 
approaches  to  or^pnlakit  work  smI  enlMciM  worker 
skfla.  They  could  devetop  «id  "-•TTfn  inii  Womtion 
about  best  practice  companiet  within  their  lewdimlijii. 
describing  the  learning  systems  and  skfl  eiteMcnt 
eflortt  of  leading  firms.  Trade  assoriationacoidd  become 
a  atronger  common  voice  for  foundation  finna  ainatknd 
polkry  debates  on  workforce  skOs.  They  coidd  be  wmt- 
tint  members  of  Regional  Skla  CoeKtiona. 

Orwmiutioms  devekrp  policies  and  proarams 
encouraging  workers  to  pank:|pMe  in  Mgh  performvce 
wock  organiution  for  more  satiafy««,  safer,  more 
secure,  and  higher  wage  work,  and  they  coidd  ideni^  «d 
eteanate  banters  to  ncreaaed  leanMng  ki  fcma  mi  m 
educatfott  systems.  Unions  could  devetop  educvkm  cam- 
paifM  to  meet  the  changiig  ski  reqidrcmeMtt  for  pvtic- 
ipatiog  in  modem  mankactuniv  Md  fociiate  the 
estaUishmem  of  skils  asstsament  and  cmer  coimaefag 
programs  for  workers  in  foundatton  fcma.  IWy  couU 
help  workers  and  firms  establish  ecooondc  inoeniives  to 
improve  skills  and  performance.  Labor  tepreaaiMMives 
could  pankipate  in  RegMmal  Skis  Co^tona. 

Pubiie  EdtteatioH  could  expend  tech  prep  and  youth 
apprenticeship  initiatives  in  iMDtifacturi!«  oca^rtwis 
EducatoncDuHseekrelatkNMMpswithinoden^atiQnoriB- 
ications  and  moderntmg  finna.  Oiatfkt  leaders  coidd  rekh 
CUB  indiiitiial  arts  and  technotogy  propm.  sldfta«  the 
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empiasb  from  low-sldl.  low-wate  naoAetm^  to  the 
hi^Kr  order  tidfc  rcquined  in  modcnsnc  finm.  They 
could  iMke  6indi  for  «Mi  cduoMiOQ  avaUle  dnctty  to 
finm  to  bdp  tbem  improve  die  btsic  litctacy,  ouncncy, 
and  commuMcaiion  tUle  o(  currently  emiiloycd  mn^' 
turioc  woriteri.  Repcescnutives  of  K-12  systame  could 
pMkipile  in  RefM  Sk9»  CoellioQL 

C«M»wm/y.  Tidmkal  mi  Fcur-Yw  Coikgn  covkA 
design  new  pcoflTMts  that  devckjp  the  sldb  of  foundation 
linn  manaten  and  wodtcn  and  help  them  bvM  leamng 
syuenn  within  their  firms.  CoUeges  should  ti|hUy  iuk 
their  work  with  ibundation  (inns  to  the  modenitation 
assistance  programs  in  their  refion.  integrating  what  they 
offer  into  a  comprehensive  set  of  services  for  modermmg 
firms.  They  couid  assist  model  foundation  finns  in  bench' 
matking  worker  sloBs  and  iearning  systems.  The  coKetes 
shouU  assure  worker  involvemem  in  the  design  of  their 
fonnai  o(f*the*job  and  customiied  on-the-job  tzaioing  pro- 
gnms  and  devek>p  assessment  tools  to  measure  and 
credit  the  infbmul  on-tbe-)ob  traioing  provided  by  ioutt' 
dation  finns.  Based  on  these  capabilities,  community, 
technkai.  and  four-year  colleges  generally  would  deliver 
the  m^rny  of  services  commissioned  by  the  foundatkm 
firm  consortia  of  the  SIM  program,  and  be  essential 
members  of  Regional  Skills  Coalitions. 

Modimiiotion  Aitneia  should  assurt  that  skill  devek)p* 
ment  services  are  provided  within  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  multi-dimensionat  assistance. 
Typically,  larger  roodemiation  agencies  such  as  NIST 


MTCs  wouU  maioiain  the  onfoing  customer  rcUtkmship 
with  foundation  finoi  that  establish  skil  consortia  through 
theSIMpropam.  Modenixatfonageocief  would  typically 
help  firms  form  and  maintain  their  leaning  corksortia. 
Tliey  would  be  essential  members  of  Regional  Skills 
Coaitkms. 

Sisk  CoHrnmtnts  should  work  cfosely  with  federal  agen> 
des  to  coordinate  industrial  moderaizatkm  strategies. 
States  couU  organire  or  aufooent  state-financed,  custom* 
iied  job  training  programs  that  focus  on  skiBs  devefop- 
ment  and  workplace  learoing  in  foundatwn  firms.  They 
could  support  exemplary  practices  by  firms  in  the  areas  of 
work  reorganizatkm,  worker  involvemem.  and  worker 
skX  ptanoing. 

Some  sates  should  change  the  way  their  colleges  are 
financed  so  as  to  provide  sweater  support  for  trainiog  of 
currently  employed  workers  and  rJtfon  support  for  on- 
site,  customized  training  that  buiUs  high  performanoe 
work  organiratinn  States  shouU  have  finding  formulas 
that  reward  colleges  for  ofletiog  individually  designed, 
non-degree  programs  to  adults  seeking  to  advance  their 
skils  through  part-time  educatfon  and  training. 

As  the  leading  source  of  matching  funds  for  Regional  SldQs 
Coalitkms  that  seek  to  partkipate  in  the  federal  SIM 
program,  state  govemmenu  shouM  orchestrate  the  con- 
txtbutfons  of  multiple  RSCs  within  their  sutes  and  should 
take  a  seat  of  special  autborit;^  at  RSC  tables. 
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AMO  HOUGHTON 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  letting  me  share  a  thought  or 
two  on  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993.    As  is  no 
secret*  this  bill  could  have  a  tre^Aendous  impact  on  our  country's 
future.    This  is  why  I  have  cosponsored.  two  school-to-work  plans 
—  first,  the  President's  and  secondly,  the  Republican  proposal. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  think  this  country  faces  both 
a  crisis  and  an  opportunity.    Thousands  of  people  are  out  of  work. 
Unemployment  is  hovering  on  the  dangerous  side.  Business  continues 
to  downsize.    Jobs  are  at  a  premium.    Young  people,  even  those 
with  undergraduate  or  graduate  degrees,  find  it  difficult  to  find 
work  and  this  is  even  worse  for  the  forgotten  half  that  this 
legislation  attempts  to  help.    The  luxury  of  the  learning  curve  (a 
training  program)  has  becowe  just  that  —  a  luxury  many  companies 
can  no  longer  afford. 

So  really  now  is  a  time  for  us  to  do  something.    During  the 
past  three  years  in  my  district  in  Upstate  New  York,  we  have 
sponsored  a  series  of  business  and  education  partnership 
conferences.      He  have  focused  on  a  number  of  different  programs 
trying  to  identify  the  most  ituccessful  strategies. 

Our  most  recent  conference  was  in  August.    It  looked 
primarily  at  the  President's  schcol-to-work  proposal.    We  were 
honored  to  have  Congressman  Bill  Goodling  as  a  featured  speaker. 
Following  the  conference,  we  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
participants  to  help  us  develop  our  own  local  achool-to-work  plan. 
One  conference  faithful,  Mr.  David  Hathes,  returned  the  attached 
testimony.     It  is  very  good  and  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the 
record. 

Ml.  Hathes  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Upstate  New  York 
Finger  Lakes  Regional  Education  Center.    He  is  an  examiner  for  the 
New  York  State  Excelsior  Quality  Award.    His  credentials  include  a 
stint  as  Community  School  Coordinator  for  the  Elmira  City  School 
District  and  Chairman  of  the  Chemung  County  Rec/eation  Committee. 
He  is  producer  of  the  "It's  All  About  Quality**  video  series.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  Human  Resources  and  Continuous  Improvement 
segments  of  a  program  based  on  that  series. 

Mr.  Mathes  was  good  enough  to  put  a  few  of  his  thoughts  on 
paper  regarding  both  the  need  for  school-to-work  programs  as  well 
as  the  success  of  several  existing  projects  in  our  district: 


So  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  share  with  you  David  Mathes' 
thoughts.    His  case  is  compelling.    The  United  States  is  the  home 
of  an  able  labor  force.    But  in  order  to  hold  its  own,  to  move 
ahead  and  tackle  challenges  on  down  the  road,  I  feel  we  need  to 
take  action.    In  a  more  personal  sense,  since  our  young  people 
deserve  the  right  to  excel,  I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  set  the  stage  for  their  success. 

I'm  encouraged  by  the  President's  proposal  and  I  will  be  out 
there  working  to  gain  bi-partisan  support  for  his  plan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Act  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  country  as  it  looks  over  the  next  hill.    This,  in  a  word«  is 
the  time  for  the  103rd  Congress  to  put  its  money  where  its  mouth 
is. 
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l^^^ltlS.''^^  ^  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL-TO.WORK  PUN  IN  THE  31ST 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT? 

Over  f tme,  a  collection  of  Educational,  Job  Training*  and  Communly  Agencies  have 
tried  to  stake  out  "ownership*  of  the  $cftoot>lo-wO(t(  transitloil  Issue  In  this  counUy  and  bi  the  31ct 
Congressional  District.  Duiing  that  S8rneperk)d  (the  past  20  yeaie)  I  have  wod(ed  profession^ 
at  several  points  in  the  service  continuum  process:  As  Chakman  of  the  Chemung  Co.  Recraatlon 
Committee  {which  also  had  respon82)idy  for  the  youth  eer vice  activity).  Town  of  Southport 
Recreation  Commission,  Teacher  and  later  Cwnmunity  School  Coordinator  for  the  Elmira  City 
School  District  and  presently  as  tne  Executive  Director  of  the  f^er  Lakes  Regional  Education 
Center  for  Economic  Developrnent  (which  serves  the  nirie  oouniy  Finger  Lakes  Region  fcwluding 
a  poition  of  the  congressman's  district).  In  that  time  I  have  aeen  a  number  of  eKoaSent  through 
poor  effoite  to  deal  wUh  the  Issues  of  sctooMo*wori(  transition. 

During  my  tenure  In  educational  posM^s  over  the  past  20  yun  I  have  gh/en  leadership  and 
dire^on  to  e  number  of  efforts,  which  t  am  proud  to  eay,  not  only  provided 
youth  bU  het)ed  them  grow  ind  change  their  view  of  the  future. 

The  elements  that  would  make  a  plan  successful  in  the  dUffct  (and  throughout  the  country),  start 

wth  providing  a  "level  playing  flekf  for  agen^invoh^mem.  That  le  to  say:  if  the  effort  ledrhren 

from  the  *Ernptoymem  and  Training  uommunV  the  effort  wM  look  IM 

employment  and  training  programs: « the  effort  ia  driven  from  the  'Community  College' 

communttykwflt look IM 'same okf.. same okToommunlycoHegtpreg^  TheSokitlon 

iesinen  affoit  which  UentHlHe  cooperative  bese  of  aN  of  the  oumanieffMt  and  derives  e 

syfvergy  through  nawthinklng.  (Thareis*  of  course,  e  fear  that  the  reeulw^ 

under  the  guise  of  cooperatloft.  The  list  thing  we  needle  a  new  bureauoraoyt)tf,  however,  a 

much  greater  emphasie  is  placed  on  fte  actual  iflwIiMmem  of  the  youth 

procesa  in  the  deelgn  and  Implemaniation  of  progiama  after  they  have  been  Gained  and 

ernpowered.  with  Inspired  leadenOHp  drawn  from  the  ooNection  of 'stake4)^ 

working  in  a  synergistic  manner...  we  wilt  finely  achieve  a  'new*  reauH. 

1.  Access  to  the  system  for  ail  youth  regardless  of  their  economic  status  should  be  provktod. 
FufKis.  of  course,  should  have  a  pooulation  basis,  but.  soeclal  consideration  should  be  qiven  to 
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2.  Youth  should  b«  actlvofy  invoMd  in  th«  lMdtnli«)  and  nwnaQomdnft  o9  ttit  pn)C«($  and  th« 
effort  aitafpfopfftfainiM.  TtityahooWnotonlybtvotinQmantotrainthfftiui^ 

<hay  should  acti-^i1yhtv«  51% ollhavoCM  liMthla>oulhloryoulh*iniliirtiv«Mthakayto 
«uoc«t$ofthaaiiort. 

3.  Enooufao«m«<«fc>ryoumtobMX«ntinvoh^Mr!y  int^ 
paid  volunlMraxpwimM  and  l«trooA^Cf*ciilb»^ 

proQramihouidlMoantrillothDtffoii  WhatwibtnMdMlwibti«)«xt0n$h^'i«4oo(inflro( 
tht  guklftnc*  Junction  in  Jr.  HVt  amJ  8r.  HVi  to 
Oommu  nily  aoMdM  ahouM    tmud^  to  moiiM  and 

thaifao6noiM.(On«noooaline«ilk»toi^atoouidte<lMd«^  ^ 
youth  voiuntaara  and  *Mwn»*€mbt  utad  it  adolir  mMeh  for  iny 
aUrto...  proorama  thai  raquira  etah  moldi) 

4.  EnootjraooCo(nmunltyCottoooaandconmnily4*yMroolaM 
!wih  h^jh  achoolyqgth  inlhilrconimunilKby  pwvidinacr^^ 

ontholrcanipui.  ThiaiaawoylomMtfanailk)nhoppinlor«hoat«4waMkooR#oii^ 
ttiat#  non-paid  Intern  poaaX)l«las  oould  bo  in  avMylhinQ  Irom 
Co^oo  ahouM  alao  IM  onoourogad  10  pfovido  poia^ 
auchwiomahipa. 

lElfociivopiOQrafflaahouldUovOkMlodtttiadonthoou^^  Howmonjr 

aludonUiQOonloooaaooorwoi1cin«mri1aladtoMrlnlar^ 

How  muohcfthlaoctlvl^iadrWoobylhoyouShlhao^ 

iho  pofoaiMod  na«Ja  of  youth  ihi«Md  witfi  Iho  «^  ol  Iho  «9!!!!^ 

OJ  would  onooufaooapcoooaatlMltehitvy  on  irvochoolcounaotorim^^ 
inlO(mMp  lfiinino«  youth  laodarahtp  and  tni^ 

7.  Wo  ahouid  iaam  from  ouoootiful  youth  liidwahip  modiiK 

YMCA,YWCA.44^.BiQ8(Othor.BtoSlilor,Sooutino.  afidolhora.  ^ 
uiatlyo  youth  imiwaikjn.  looiiaiii  to  iloyotoninint.  wrt  ifci  nnpoitiin»m  wh^-h  ihfmM  fm  mtrft 
oontfailowiyofbrtforbwdacfiooftoiwifclwnaion.  Addiilo(M«y.moloadm 
»aaaoiqaniiBioniytdMi<icfooamlw<tnoo>poofliatwf»li«w 
oltl»o<riin^ioyoumd>>(doptww<.  Union  taadaw 
that  wM  looul  in  iranaliofi  of  yoijtfi  into  Mr  appiottfoo 

a.  WH  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  tTRUCTW*  SUCH  AS-YOUIM  ^"{^fPiS^SSS^^n^ 

VOUTHLEAOCflSHIPDevajOMmritCfVTIOALTO^ 

BYYO(nHM1HfiRC8aT.(IWBav«y«ortunM»todtt^tueti««lni^ 

aoo.«.wfiiBfthidaa»#owtbof^loif»yoti»iw^ 

pregrMiiafvad.)  li5idoafw«iilopfo^yoidli«Moivortun«rtoiiifn 

ooflwnuniogten^  ingufiaii^  al^a,  yiiHwiwiMlii  HO.  ttoodi  ■wtoowirt  olilfeandio^n 

oM»>.,,andthinioinyowir<iomtoiotOfiNfiolJ»oyodhifl»oo 

oemnwniio  iHi  havo  dMtoiM  iMuNa..  M  tio  fi^ 

thoooinmMn>ylhMiiO>iitcwiidpiocrMiiiOli<MipfO>*itd<www^^^ 


0.  Cdtioal  to  tho  affort  la  in^M  anooin«ino  adul  manlomtN^ 
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nNCEft  LAKES  RECIONAI 


BOUCAllON  CENTER 


10.  THe  KEY  TO  SUCCESS  IS  SYNEftGYI 

IF  WE  WANT  TO  PREPARE  STUDENTS  TO  FUt  JOBS  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY.  WHAT  ARB 
THOSE  JOBS.  AND  WHAT  SKtUS  AND  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  ARE  NECESSARY  TO 
QUAUFY  FOR  THOSE  JOBS? 

Th9  MTTpioytft  in  Vhit  r«oion  havt  diffdrvnt  rmOs  l>asod  on  pay  lovatt  and  axptritnct  Itval 
naods.  BasiealytpeakbothafoNcwinoikittaardkkntlM^ 
givan  to  ma  by  amploytra  in  my  rtQlon: 

gMTPVIPVPIf 

Batio  RaadHHI  tc  a  lOth  grada  iaval  minimum,  raadino  comprohen$ion.  abaity  10  pun  out 
importdnl  idoat  and  givan  tham  back  in  daar  oral  and  wrMan  forni. 

Oral  Oommunloatlon  and  Uttanino  Skllla:  Abifity  to  asK  quastions.  i^a  complata  answart, 
apaak  olaarty.  provida  a  presentation  for  a  team  or  group  in  a  clear  way. 

Math  aUila:  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractlona.  decimals,  and  ability  to  do 
Statistic  Procau  Control  (SPC). 

Baalc  WrHIng  Skllta  Spalilng.  grammar,  abflfty  to  wrfta  a  *shifl  report*,  fil  out  a  stop  order, 
ufety  report  e«c.  Basic  computer  Maracy  and  abi%  to  operate  a  keyboard  are  a  muet 

Abmty  to  work  at  a  member  of  a  team  To  know  how  10  function  as  a  member  of  a  team  with 
experience  worfdng  with  ottm. 

Problem  Solving  end  Decision  Making  aKIlIa:  The  worKptace  of  today  requirea  individual 
decision  making  without  a  great  deal  ol  supennsion. 

Work  Ethic:  WWngoess  to  wo(l(.  come  on  time,  grooming,  work  attitude. 

OUIIa  of  Total  QualHy  Understanding  of  customer  issuea,  customer  satisfaction.  oonUnuous 
improvement* 

WNIIngneaa  and  activity  to  aelf4mprove. 

mpt^vgLaicit,ia 

Specifie  technical  skills  of  the  job:  reading  a  meter,  taking  vakjea  from  a  machine  and 
oondudlng  statistical  analysts  of  the  findings. 

Problem  solving  of  technical  issuea:  specific  technical  ekMa  that  reiatea  to  the  job. 
Computer  skills  that  relatM  to  the  job:  Desktop  pubHsNna  Statlstieal  aWls.  VMi  Processing. 
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HNCBRUUCBS  REGIONAL  )  EDUCATION  CBNTfiR 


0«Qro*  bA$«d  SUMS  of  th«  vwkws  (Moltssjons  aiKl  trstlH.  Support  tof  WXESvocsttoMi 
tniinlnblsunivwsiL  Cfi<)teyifSlssithstvoc«lteiislsliJ<lwilsco^ 
ussMsskSli.  lJcswlss.lhM»lsiiipf)ortof CoqmnlyO^  •n^^i?!^^^^*^^ 
proorams.  Non4scfinfcals«»nd«y,an<lnoo4sclwic«lpprt 

sMwV  •upportad.  Iwwsvsr .  w«h  anployMv  sayin0  IM  '•vwi  sNsr  2  or  4  VW^o^^^lsQf*  tho 

worttm  trSfl^  must  bt  loialy  rt-««M 

but  to  woifc  «oQs(hor  In  tMms.  and  to      «^  •  Total  OuaMy 

NOTE:  Thara  Is  abaoMaly  NO  tCTERESTby  amptoyawlnQalnkiQ  wOfVarsthal  hava  minimal 
irabtifv  %vUiotit  asaurma  ol  caitMad  cornpMoncy  In  a  spa^ 

Organlxattona  critical  to  tha  davalopmant  of  curH^^ 


Ragtonat  Educatton  CaiKar  tor  Economic  DavatopmaiH  OR  othar  aoancy  to  provlda 
aducatton  to  bualnaaa  inkaga 

•0CE3  Occupational  EducatloA  Prootam.  (and  tDair  tocal  aehool  dlstrida) 
Commtmlty  Collaoa  Tachnical  pwvmn  and  oUiar  Poat  Saoondsty  Taohnioal  provWars. 
groptoymant  and  Training  (WC  Chalfa)  and  thair  Commtamv  Aaancy  oountaipaita  


SUCCESS  STORIES:  (That  i  l«va  pataonaXy  ba  tnvolvad  In) 

I.YotithtorYouth:  I  davalopad  It*  program  In  1076  and  fan  tNptooramw^^ 
laMEImira.  TNagrotipconataladoltv to alJN youth drwmffl^^ 
wara  tougW  si*  o«  laadstsMpt  naoottoting,  grartsai^^ 
arnpowarad  to  work  on  piojactaollhair  osm  daaign.  Tliay  dawalop^ 
Inotoding  tha"Supar  Saluid^  pra^ 


a.YoulliEniia(wanauramplH^Oram:  UtosradwaayaarFWa^ 
davalQplSsllaaofyouthwofWnotodavalopbusinaaaaa.  BMnsuooaaafcilbusinasmras^ 
olSTnitoansltos.  AiihaandtAtopfegramaixolthabMslitosaaaoouUti^ 
county  had  alowad  ttiam  to  oonllnua. 

4,  Youth  Voluntoaf  and  Youth  Intom  Espartsnoaa:  Durtngiha  ili^i  opwijodtfja 
program  ovar  ao%  d  Iha  sludani  bo*  JSiial^ 
aliharvoluntaara>»arlanoaaqw40houratolangihorcradibyi^^ 
inctodad:onaaludM««lOaanVMaar«ihohiidM 
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nNGER  LAKES  REGIONAL 


EDUCATION  CENTER 


S.  Youth  Involvement  In  buttn«ti  and  Induttry  training:  TTirouohout  th*  t»n  years  m«t  I 
have  bean  in  this  position  in  tha  Firmer  Lakes  region  youth  from  80CES  have  had  oppommttlaa 
to  panicipdte  in  training  seminars  offered  by  the  Center  <at  no  charge).  These  Include  very 
technical  programs  offered  In  computer  technology,  sateiMe  seminars  from  IEEE,  and  seminars 
by  buaineaa  expena  such  as  Joel  Barfter. 

We  are  cunently  encouraging  what  we  hope  win  be  the  beginnings  of  a  youth  enirepreneursh^ 
program  at  one  of  tha  BOCES  operated  In  a  model  simHar  to  Jr.  Achievement. 

I  encourage  you  to  move  forward  wHh  school-1o-worf(  transition  in  a  m  w  and  different  way.  The 
answers  of  the  past  sometimes  were  more  about  the  adults ...  than  the  youth  Involved.  They  can 
and  should  become  lUII  partners  in  the  process. 
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York  Tlwts   NGVtMb«r  26,  1992* 


vttmt  Wf  tkt  fciipmi  wOmi  mt  MMMiy 


tfet  MM  tfMNti  mitimi.  Mnct  no  one 


O^ptCtt  iMpllSll  Of  ftMtMOitM  (0  l^M  Ml  tiio 

toftfM  of  troMMig. 
For  Ms.  Vota  Md  Ms.  Cotoryioo.  Mi  It 


Mora  oM.  *o  9ft|nuN  4ooo  ooomi  w  bo 
Mvint  •       niq^MWitt.  •«  H  Jomk 

MOOOOOlHy  dM  OM  MOA^tA  TTiO  OM^MMf. 
^  llOy  do 


4rtM^  tall  MdWf  M 


KioforoAovMaio 


W  0  Miiolw  MCMctaft.  Ml  •!«  OMtyMi 

ii«iiiHfinilii>iM  ilm  wWrownoMt 
T«  Ml  ONTO  «IM  r«  aMng  w  4»  ymr 


WMto  M  OM  dnimtoo 
lioirol  9mmm.m.  KUm,  tfw  traii4Mo 

 itfMKMoiOMtlfeOiMtot 


iM  iocol  molL 

"Sho  ro«  orouAd  vuh  o  M  crowd,  ihot'i 
«try."  M«.  Colantfoottitf.  "Dmi'i  wMt  I  was 
Mill  uott!  t  Mntnonod  up." 

Cmptoyon  ottodi  Kmiiod  oMoninc  to 
0  M|N  Mhool  dtfrot.  ovoo  vlitfi  o  itudint 

r>OM;  tfioy  m«y iHflKiio dwck |r*4M» 
inounco.  or  lo  ciwforo  odiooti'  r«pui*> 

tlOM.  AM  MuMM  OfMM  too  VtUO  COMMCMO* 

ttwwow  wMt  dty  mtOy  »  clow  ond  tMr 
oWicy  10  priipir  omik4i  H. 

StttMif  M  pliyotct  clooo  roeooUy.  Ms.  Vttts 
ond  Mt.  Coioniooo  «tfo  talMd  io  cokuloio 
dio  oecolorMM  of  0  ptfSM  WHO  foHi  rroMi  0 
Hoc-oir  koUoon.  At  n,m  loM.  WWi  m  poro* 
«lMo.  What  woorMi  oloo  If  ikooo. 

Oditro  Ml  dM  cloao  SM  up  oM  roosMd  iho 


ilSow(%Mo  iiM  WOO  •  rN  liomoi,  tut 
diM  loreod  IWR 10  oiifloM  «(iot  0  rod  ItoniNK 
vol;  and  Ho  was  mom  mind  Mi  o  dljiooiM 
afeout  Uw  color  of  Norrttg.  «Mdi  to  ttbm. 


■Mrniln*l|i  "Itaoo oro  vocy  ouponHyi  jiid nowrodty  «  twr  naftiilw  "Rod  Hor 
MgnaodMorowppaoodioplocopoopto  r««*tML'*ilMduufM)<y*roMliiliori«o- 
h  poMaHftr  joH"    toM.  look,  mctrtm  ^t^tmnltm  ' 


Bored  in  Schools, 
Lectin  Job  Market 


jftf  Uoi  litr. 
for  


Mppty  port  of  dM  ooMMk  But  tto  coordlW' 


StUdMO  IMVO  OMlaOMd  dMC  M  w^r  M  If 
pofciM  of  dM  oBidoMo  odM  yndiMi  fkooi 
dMoo  pntrMM  wm  Mtfc  M  dMir  Mi  of 


joH ti dM Hmh 00  in odn^ dM impiiMM  ponofdM|ip^taM«ttMiidiM 


MMSiSrS!riSM 

MjiPooiBirtMiiMjyfoCijiy 

to  doitr  MfM  dnir  oowM  itniHo  Ml 
fran  lt«wr  to  un  » H  mBL  «» 
pnooodlilMMMi. 
ror  Idifi  iM«M  dNpM^^MM  «« 

I  ii  im  •  dw»  tr.#tyw<jL  UMT 


Mi»ri|r*aoiiiiiiniinMadiMi 
f  oiiotM  km  Ollt  lOOd  MOMd 


yMHf  OCMlttMd  WOflMnt  tat  Ho  NOOMlH  io 
MOdoot  a«d  Ht  pngfta  dMrt-Mrat,  OM  d 
idtdyilwwodttwti 


.1*0  iM  mm    Ma  ¥*t  mi  m 


ttt  cMMm  90iM  MM^aflor  imn  odMM  poM  m  Qt 
MdoMoMtllydMfeiloloiidwtrfMdlid  1toi«.adpi 


Which  Programs 
Wm  Work  in  US.? 

Oi^OONOOOf  Opp(OMIC|H^^ 


TWfo.  oppronoiioly  iwMhifdiof  dMi 
try  t  iiMiwii  porticJpOM  M  o  forwil  ippwd 

 totwow    tkMNp  program.  t\  offtn  troMMg  M  ITS 

dMdt^nl  )ikt  M   otcwpMfeMM  titt  0  oot^  codipoct  prodMtog 


0  MMfy  |ofe  wiMi  dMy  ort  fWiliod' 

GorouM  twdowt  not  pMmmi  (o  actontf 
coUno  tNMly  dMooo  dNir  ocevpocioM  «i 
yMig  M  ofo  It  a«Moooao  000  Um  sytiom 
oaoiipilloiMrftaiiroawpMynoiojpmop 

OfeOUt  OP  pOTtOM  <|  dM  OOM. 

HooM  lapicii  on  Awortcoo  odopwion  tc 
ko  M  ilfM.  Hm  odMcoUoo  oyotOM  htrt  ho« 
taojCMwidifodoHr  tfocMiidM  bo  o  form 
of  doao  MpronMd  dioc  oom^im  poopto  to 
«orfUo|4kao  Nmo  M  M  oorljr  09».  Conorol 
idMcoiMd  M  ooaoooo  nmnrwn  of  dtw» 
cfocte  oodMT.  Olid  AiMrteM  proframs,  Mu 
Pfofoa  rroTMi  MUM  ko  mlilMly  to  dio- 
rounfo  wwdonto  idM  darldtd  itajf  womod  m 
onoAdooT-" 


sua.  Moy  KlMOlidP  «aK  M  biiM  Oaotf 

k1lM«MltlMiO)MOr? 


wudloMMiooo  nol^MrvA  trooMoo? 

WiMI  hOppOM  H  «  OOOMOMC  MMUni? 

•mopmoooo  wy  iMvt  dMir  om  «tolOM. 
Olvoo  *o  MiortiM  Mtdky  of  dM  Anoncon 
idtartirM,tloiiMHMipiHl  Mij  oiiij  tfcoi 
K  «M  ifiM  Mar jMon  tnmm  MMoMgy 
ioHmWom  «IM  «•  dMd  novo  to  PlwMo. 

Addttaral^olMdMMMMdf  Miidorda.  A 
tnM  oppnaiModMP  Mdil  MiMMo  otudoMs 
CM  pooo  •  oM^  Mo<  -  M  0  rtdMtogy 
MMM^  «qr -Odd  ttMi  cdrry  dMC  CfodoA- 
WMopdfcdMdmytoiOtidMOOMmry.  Im 

ad  ladMd  MNr  ol  Mdo  opOTMo  vMi 
■IHMd  dpod  MdoMi  fwdiwiili 
( IP  OHpodd  dMM  oro  Mtoly  to 
•  poor  «lM  wfMot  the 
jr  dM  pPdodMo.  the 
IM  OftHM  ol  drtvloc  copoMt  but 

^^^^  ^^^^^  m^La 
 HMBpHPM  nwa  SM  IMIft 

OtMM  dMM  If  11.  0PM  onporu  oro 
•pdMMic.  UMp  PtpM  dM  MUM  mm  hao  o 

PMOiPMi  ftOC  K  MOdi  to  iMpfWt  ItS  WOTh' 

ptrHMioadd  riMdooMMoilM  to  pMf 
Ml MM| oiM d  MtpM. *'!  dd*  ywb» 
ffeMO^M  d  IMIMgMl  piliril  M  >  to  10 

MrM  diHMMM  oai  •  taitUM  f nond  of 
V*'  IMMvlMMMdMlrPMtioiitoom. 

PMimm  Mb  of  trowdiM  tt  loot 
«v  MMMIM  000  lM«  t)K  novo- 


tryMMI  ndn.MMdMOirtM 
ioidttodd    iMMir  iM.oftHeo  « 


Students  Gain 
Self-Confidence 

M  PddMMP  to  •>  oMo  dMy  Utarc  -  hair 
mta.  cMmoi.  Md  «otli  idMduio  -  Mi 
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Con  Edison's  txptritnct  provts 
training  tunagtrs  for  work  itntfUs  both  sidts 

School-to-Work  Programs 
Raise  Youths*  Job  Prospects 


Tut  CmuTtAM  SatNcs  Monitok 

T)iun4a|vAMgUKa«,  IM3 


NhM  miifHim  «f  Mmnfntwin, 


COMTVUCnOH  A#«n<ttar  SkM 
9m  fiKflhr  ill  Ailoita.  guMM.  «lMft  «kt 


«te         A*  mm  Utpitmrn  or 


M^Tm^^    flMlta.BMIMllM«MiaiinMiMMM 


ii  n II  nil^ligiMli iilii    ^Mti  ma  MMC  mniirir<r 


For  tht  flm  1^  «Mit»  of  th«  tmiunf 
PMM.  th«  irjdMKt  work  u  Con  C4'<  ft- 
cill9'  to  QwoiM.  ft  k  liMdi-«n  tr»mrc 
«Kh  tttt  oMmc*  loorfMHf  atalU  »uch  u 
91^  >w>*m.  vkinc  MchiiKuoi.  tnd  utt 
nmwc  of  hoofy  mKMnocy.  *Wi  fr^ 
tlMm  oeUMl  >te  wt  weuM  4o  out  in  th« 
M  00  4Mt  «lMii  itMy  |o  out  th«rt  thty 
«an  cany  OK,*  toyi  Ibctard  Criipi.  0 
NNCtfoa  iOH^'Mr  oM  fmnor  iaouMctot 

bi  tec  «KNfi  voohi  th«  otutftnu.  «ho 
Mki  MJO  an  hour.  m«  wtridnf  «t  con* 
<ni0lMi  mm.  Atim  No  otouvint  ponod. 
IroMK  oimAmc  aMM  lado  found  hai^H 
iMMltagolocaKot  caMo  for  o  inaifom«c 
iMms  M  pn^om,  ho  MUm.  Td  idu 
hooiiiloeWi««ir«ioh.* 

4Mk*t  |o  4Hiik«hM  you  io  out  thoro  >  ]fou 
hM  10  wo  yow  h(■l^*  ooy»  KidMU* 
too»,  DM  iwo  t  coo>ir»*>o  oirfiN  UK 
fMC  Mo.  aiyiiK.  Mm  moot  of  tho  oihtr 
piHlflHiih.  It  oonlM  to  fOiht  colkgt 
dutio.  Com  14  «M  Mr  ^tttMKy  thi  oMrt 

tf*0M4Mli(l*MI«0. 

0  iho  •ni4oMo  grtduMO  trom  lugh 

 tMr  ilWtooi  »ortan<  tec  Con  tc. 

«MthHV»dMKll040MihMir.Th«y«Uo 
hogto  tnMoc  I*  pMl  tho  uttUty' •  own  tMC 
10  I  Him  diiMM  00  t  Mcehoiwc  B. 
trMi||«M«ottU.IQMhout  lrt^oy»Mo 
UM  ModMMC  a  omio,  t)My  «Ut  MR  at 
IM.M  tahMBtoftfttOoMtoraiac. 
««9Ntf  to  thi  «c«9«i  ovor  th*  piot  Utfot 

  1«tfcouDUty. 

it  coott  Con  Cd 


^  ^^^^^^^-^^^^  Soni(OMvia*tfwooKMtoutiothojohiiw< 

Msm^^WMV^M^^y^P*  ■  Ii  OiO  iimi  iliOli  i  — — 


iho  iioSrsryiS  wSj^Mj? 

ton  fct  iipiMtwi,  uMiam  til  mit, 

lli«Mrt«nit»1feik.to*oitMM.iMO  «A4r|M 


VHV  oMM  pooplo  wtio 
hUr  tti  MwootmoM.'  sho 
MMContdKMU.OOO 
iii  offiMMoM  to  to  filot.  Hoeowir.  tht 
uMiW  AM  httf  ihMhf  (roooo.  Mowovtr.  k 

  hot  MMRMi     fiMi  to  «ontlnuo  th« 

PM^WI  fir         otu4o«u  MA  yoar. 
*^  *«ho«>M«N*l«Mhu«M«nofthoiedi. 
fM  too  Ihut  to  food  moon  to  comiau* 
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MAYBE  BIPARTISANSHIP  ISNT  DEAD  YET 


The  Ointofl  Admin  ittritton*}  prett 
nkMc  tfoctnl  wic  the  »c«b  h  «N 
You  h«vt  lo  |o  *«y  dowM  inio  the 
n*c  prim  of  tiM  pfo^OM4  School  to- 
WortQppottiMiititAq  .  yimikdwli- 
cr  ihil  mofith^-bcfort  yoti  cncovmtr 

[^KMC  bw  yMT^  cMnp*^  candidMc 
Bill  OiMM  t^ok«  femiHiy  f¥o«i  ibc 
«Md  for  •  )«iMk  appraMioMMp  fnwMi 

I  «*a  wtrta'i  lM«tf«4  for 
c*ll«|<  for  kiih-wiM, 
I  MilMkilkietit.'niciiM 
•«  «o  aMte  AmKcs  cvM  aiorc  floMcf • 
ilM  jiiilM  ifoM  ooonomy. 


KbCBM  MOVM  W  C0<lfUM4  with—tM 

WRion  apf  r««tk«shtp  protrams  for 
•Mu.  So  Uw  A4«MMrMioii  iroppil 


the  wofd  "apprtnikcihip'  in4  labor 
•i|n«donio<hcpl«rt 

The  finierpriAtt  of  ihc  hniiMv  oom- 
munMy  iM  an  o%«r  (he  propouL  iuKnai 
oriiniutiom  toM  the  Adminturitioft 
ihey  wMiMMt  wMvtMof  ipMifidfy  in 
the  k|isI»ion*>«ii4  to  tht  pr«poul  it 
pretty  icReril.  Employen  irc  to  be 
involved  in  pUnninf  Mie  tdwoMo-woflc 
lyMemi;  they  «re  menitOMtf  fwt  ilotig 
«Hih  schootf.  libor  orfaniuticnf  intf 
comwwityyoMpi  m  iwewbenof  tearf 
partncnhipa  ih»c  •r*  to  mtk*  tJie  pro* 
grsni  wott  tt  the  looH  kwH 

IMi  Ml  »iN  N  m4t  or  %r«fee(i  on 
(he  'mdk  tmm  of  >Miimi^*  nil  tk^ 
Batn,  9  NitioAAl  AaoociMio*  of  Mariv 
ficfwren*  apceieliii  m  woriplMc  iroM- 
ing.  "No  milter  wh4t  tlte  idioolt  4o. 
wtMt  the  fowcmmcnt  <lo««.  if  t«i«ft  bn^ 
the  mefWO(Viip«itf  ih«job«tp(OviMty 
businc«J  ot  the  end  of  tkc  rainbow,  Hie 
q«M«  wH  jiM  CiM  of  in  «w« 


As  of  ftow,  tMsinen  it  cnihutiwtullv 
MiiwJ  the  Oimoo  p»o|nm.  So  we  man; 
K«pubiie«m  end  Oemooratt. 

On  Avf.  S,  M  oon|rc«tioA«l  RepuMi- 
aw  lined  up  wninmoufly  ajainsi  the 
uiMon  ooonomic  pton  end  «  Democnu 
•TMiMd  about  rifhini  their  reckctton 
chances  on  Mpponini  their  President. 
Members  of  both  petttes  in  both  chain* 
bill  piiiiBd  the  ttfcoo<-<o^»orfcb>H. 

Seywi  he  was  *pl<«Hd  to  totn  the 
Mmm0n^'  WKmh  F.  Ooodlinc  oC 
NwMSffwani^  tbe  ranUm  Kepwbhosn  on 
(he  BMioii  Md  Labor  Ctmmitwe.  00- 
eponaorod iM bWln IM Hom«.  -We 
ti<«badiqiad»-aw  ill  IH'ihiiu  II.  he 
lidil  tuiiitthtprefaaHiMimaartoa 
>owh  ipinmrnifi  %m  intiodacad  this 

1>a  Wl  |K«i  the  Mtas  and  tooMiea  a 
lot  af  «w«iion  ia  oMii«  up  «i*  pUns 
tadorad  to  their  tpodfic  nooda.  And  it 
wooW  ifva  tham  a  Mtla  te«d  muney— 
$300  mWon  in  llaoal  lfl$~«o  ttt  tuned. 
No  MfpriM,  ma  «aie  and  local  OTfamu- 
itoM  prataa  IM  %iN.  too.  So  does  ih< 
Amarican  Maratianof  Teacheis. 

the  lmit>(aat?-H  lilt  «t(h  a  hx  of 
what  people  arc  thinkinf  now  as  far  a^ 
tinkifti  Mhoolt  aM  the  economy.'  a 
Honae  Democratic  staff  aide  said.  "7>»c 
AdmmistratioA  hat  been  cofnitani  of 
work  we>t  already  done  and  hai  hc<n 
aNe  lo  addresa  enow^  of  everybod\  ^ 
oonccrm  to  thai  evet)4wdy  feck  u\  he*! 
ediniherifhtdtreciKM.'* 

Alt  of  which  dnew't  mean  th^t  the  U:. 
lUatmn  will  up  ihrotigh.  In  (jct.  c^r 
«me  of  rtft  moH  ardcm  vfpponctN  <r.-. 
ciae  tome  of  the  dctatH.  A  ccntut  o.kn. 
ma  in  deti|nin|  a  school-io^wurk  imti.i 
fi«c.  for  etampte.  is  how  to  appeal  i.>  ih.- 
hesi  and  brighlcsi  in  the  mjinMri-.m 
while  not  i|nonA|  Ihc  dfUdvanijcv'O  «■ . 
whom  I  he  proftram  may  be  their  hCM 
chance  into  middle  dait  WhiU-  xui.'- 
localitiei  and  employer  froup>  inx.xs  -.t 
ihe  minimum  of  resiriciiofl^.  ni:'" 
edueaiion  and  labor  orpnizaiH^n^  .r- 
ccnamiaf^uardtwntKn  m 

Alt  that  hat  yei  lo  be  haiiko  -  u*  ■ 
Conffcst  mhitover  the  fine  rmi  Ir 
meaniime.  all  tides  ate  ba^Kmc  in 
warmth  of  increatin|tv  rare  '*>4>'.  r  4' 
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mtiotnl  Jourrttl   August  21,  199: 


MAYBE  BIPARTISANSHIP  ISNT  DEAD  YET 


Th«  Qturai  A4mmmutom'i  pttm 


tiWoSfllirMiiiu  fimiiiru  

far  •  Mil  appfMiw*^  ynp 


wMb  iriinlt.  liter  m§/n»iwmi*  m4 


Al  or  MW,  WliMtt  «IMflvMHicaflv 

MM  *t  OiMM  ffffmii.  S«  art  (Mm 
lUMbliciM  tntf  Omnctm. 
^  A«i  j,  M  MirmiBMl  fUpwWi- 

<Mt  MmI       ■WHiUMlhf  H«*M<  the 

niwnw  iiiM»ie  >*w  mi  m  Ocwocnu 

B^99t  IVltM^  VMlftCtlOA 

diincc*  m  iuppirtit  tli«ir  rf««*4«ni. 
$*yt«g  IM      *9ktt<4  10  Min  (he 


-  -  -    -       —      -  *  *  •  *         -   ^ ^  ^  ■      _  -      ^  _  .  


•nil  %•  «•  k»  Mi*  «r  %f«fcM  #• 


ich«««  womM  te  wfim<  niHi  mi 

VMM*  «^rtaiict$ki^  ffgfMmt  far 
<iM*«.  S»  Uk  <  iMfi  inn  ii  irtffai 


»*at     jtywwwii  4am,itmmfm'i 


•iM.  MnA  iM  mmhI  iiiMlIir  M  • 

The  M  |M«  *c  «*•«  m4  ioalm'm  t 
K  <f  iiif  I  iiH  fci  <y  fUm 
Uilorai  M  tUtir  «ptcMk  Mail.  AM  k 
waiiM  gha  *tfa  «  Wutt  taai  mMcy— 
S300«MaatallK«it«f5-4oaM««Md. 
Na  twyritt,  *•  Mit  aM  lacal  wtNwu- 
liMt^raiMtka  Wl.  loa.  Sa  4a««  the 

AffltflQIR  ffi^tflDIISII  ^C^^MONtA 

My  *c  ItMa^MlT  *ll  ftM  «Mi « lot  o( 
HWfaoplaarttliiaUiiifwwasfof 
Itakiai  idkoali  «ai  iW  ac^tMrny,"  • 
Moaac  Oiawrwic  <taff  iiit  w<.  "OV 
AiaiiatatratiON  ktt  W<a  cofAiunt  of 
•odi  «c'«t  akeaifiOAc  afttf  been 
•Me  (o  ■i<itM  faaagli  of  cvccvbod^ « 

«d  M  (he  fyw  itroiMW." 

All  of  which  inew't  mnn  (h4i  iK: 
Mmmhi  wiN  tip  throwih.  In  fMi  v^^r. 
•oaw  af  itt  HMW  atiCM  iMpportcr\  en:, 
asc  lOMC  of  ihc  4eu4t,  A  ctmux  Oiicm 
ma  IN  iciigxim  a  ichool<(0'»ork  mm  • 
(M.  for  fiiwyle.  it  how  «o  i^Ar  i.«  li-- 
best  «»4  brightest  la  (he  mjitiMrc^r. 
»hile  wot  iiaoftm  (he  inatfow jc^J  «  ■• 
whoM  (h«  ^ro|raiii  My  be  their  K'm 
chaiKC  HHO  mtHk  dau.  >^hik 
locah(iei  mi  m^tffct  povp*  inM\: 
the  whwiMai  of  fcitrictnflv.  <r<i\  !•;:>■• 
eiacMtM  tAd  Ubor  otp'mmimm^  « «•■• 

AN  thai  hat  yet  10  be  haitk-o  ••v  : 
Cemtcn  fi|hn OMtr  the  fiM  ff tni  I • 
fflcaHtiinc.  all  u4n  are  baUme  «rs  ■ 
warmth  «f  ii>cwaiia|).i(  rare  4^h.r» 
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New  York  Times  November' 26V 1992 


CoUiniMo  Md  Ms.  Vttex  have  (he  tame 
or  Mrtli.  Scpc  U  -  It  ytart  ato.  WaUtum  la 
ihtfr  biM  stop  afttr  work,  thty  totm  likt  0 
•oMOM  vtrtiM  of  ''Lavtrno  and  Shirley." 
two  werttlAt  women  to  imertwMiod  they^ca» 
contpltio  each  other's  stntences. 
WomM  they  foot  around  it  they  wortedT 

**1  wouMnV*  Ms.  Votes  sakL 

"No!**  Ms.  Coiarusso  mterrtipted. 

"Whsa  Vm  at  wortt,  it*s  ot  woric"  Mti 
VelossakL   

"Woffc  in  a  pffofssolonal  manner/*  mit 
Colafyooo  said. 

Men  emerine  the  proiram,  they 
onty  iht  hatioot  nociono  of  what  might  awaUT 
them  m  the  world  toyomi  M|h  school,  ^to! 
Velrit*s  aothtr,  who  is  from  P^rto  Klce>ad 
dooi  not  speak  Entttsh.  has  mostly  ttvod  m 
pMtUc  assloianco.  Ms.  Colanisso'a  mother  l< 
a  cJofk  wMi  the  Ceneue  iuroaot,  but 'hen 
dautfbtor  knows  little  about  what  she  dbeoi 
*'Sho  haa  her  own  desk;  that's  all  I  know;* 
shesaML. 

When  askod  what  thoy  have  loamsdi  tatif 
otudsnta  talk  first  about  social  rattier  tMk 
tochnkai  tklUe,  Ms.  Colaniooo  said  tfwt 
sl»  flm  stJMod  wortUNfr  her  noffvoo  MM 
llafo  to  tfiopfsosMtordsaora. '*Niv  im| 
byandMtastattdod«pi**iNes«ld. 
U  ManfeoiflMr,  the  hssplisra 


10  jiki  tfio  pM|nai  vno^^rv 


both  altmiom  and  aoMnorooi  **wo*vm|si! 
lot  of  Jibo  10  IMIi  and  wn  nood  Mmnj^ 
!tMlcnl  pttptt,**  he  tiHL  siyhkilM  tji^wr 
cndtatf  ikiii  mlwiiiiii  MiSr 
no  tivtottA  TMdi^  OM  Id^i^^k 
NO  who  onrn  9i  an  wHut 


as  far  awoy 


Mm  thoanotin  trato  and 
flMufo  omployao^ 


^MmtokiMigMrMirtMfMbM 


mo 

cost  ihn  iMiplinl 


snlartoi.  So  has  paid  Ibr  dto  pntfM 

by  sMfltoi  HMnoy  10  it  fiPMH  Mo  rocivtiMsni 


Janet  Saxton.  Ms.  Colanisso*s  supenr^t* 
would  not  let  her  out  of  sidht  for  momhai 
When  Ms.  Saxton  ran  an  errand.  Ms.  Cdkr^^ 
usso  waa  ro^irod  to  follow,  so  she  would  i«f 
be  left  to  the  laboratory  alone. 

Even  now.  her  uncerutoty  is  often  evIdtnC 
Poimtof  to  a  ploco  of  tissue^  she  idsnufles  i% 
at  "diaphragm    no.  diagram,  rtobt?**j: 

**She  knows  all  the  worda.**  Ms.  Colamoo 
said,  "rm  lust  gsttn^  to  know  them." 

9ut  Ms.  Samoa  saM  her  protdni's  sMU  M 
prepertof  slideo  allowod  her  to  douMe^ 
output  over  the  summer.  And  Shette  CM* 
ufso.  her  mother,  lo  amoi«  thooo  impr^od 

by  her  daughter's  rtsk«  gradso  and  pomSS 
attitude.  '  ^ 

'Tm  shocked,**  she  aaid.  *nniis  to  tiMi«rsi: 
umo  ]*vo  ever  seen  a  schsol  pcogram  work." 

MSL  Volex,  an  honor  roH-otudsnc  is  apply:" 
tog  at  four-yoar  schoolo  tfiat  rai«e  from 
Xegto  CoOoge  to  Wooton,  Maoo.,  to  the  IM- 
verstty  of  Masstchussttt  at  Amherst  At  the 
^  ••'«*!S»t"'**W*i«»«ft'Mr«oaibtoad.. 
score  of  73»  on  the  iehalaatic  Apttoida«Mt 
Whsn  Mr.  Porst.  her  supor>tosi,  smo- 
ttlttog  about  hor  wmk,  ho  9Ma  ononthuatos- 
«*«   J5«  Itod  •  hard  tinm  steppto«.*ii»' 
taitsofthetlmoapatholMtototop^^tt 
eompllmont  Mm  on  iho  oidoo  the  tob  Jro>  . 
porad  for  a  osnlmnoo.  **I  aaid,  I^MNrSii^ 
vto^"hooM^stoeoshohadmndothett*^  l 
M  Mr.  Ptrsrs  Ibvorlto  oiofy  to  abtut  W 
Ma.  Votos  had  to  tonvo  MM  liib  ontly  Sc 
IMtotopKdtobn  satogliiCg 

T  - — ~    •  MM  ptooo  Of  biiniiii  -iki; 

«rdtoan)yp«fsnnai 

**toM  oaMi  *Oon*t  torfto  Mm  bonai*  '*  k^ 
Pma  said.  **l  saH  IMo  M'a  toMM  w  i££ 
to  dor* 


day 


 ^»lr.,w,w^^«,»„ 

And  to  totoMaa  totor  an  ntot«i  ctook 
off  tooido  Mo  dsik  drawor. -1 00  to  my  dodW^ 
be  satoi  **and  1  ooo  thto  Mg  paper:  Yraddlf 
d»ttor»st  the  bona,*  *• 

Ho  beams  as  ho  t%ia  the  story,  but  tfsr, 
vototroOohoreyig.  '  v> 

•TMit'a  the  only  way  ho  romembofa  -  i- 
boaandabignoia,"shaoatoLtotosptow  ng^ 
the  ogaoporatloii  of  a  tootot^or  who  itoic 
Mtffar  aduhs.  9io  spoko  With  the  CQnfMMM 
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Washington  Post  M*y  IS,  1993 


From  School  to  W6rk 


VOCATIONAL  «duc«cioii  it  ei^oymf  one  of  when  he  tpoke  oftea  ci  crcarjif  youth  tppren- 
itt  periodic  upmurt.  This  loppent  wfeeo*  ticeshipt  and  of  tratiuni  on  denund.  The  pUn  it 
ever  edvcators.  ioduiciy  tod  fomnment  to  tdd  to  the  basic  $950  milttott  grant  profram  in 
fret  in  uniton  above  the  occupatioultldSt  of  the  vocatic«al  education:  the  budfet  caOt  for  1500 
woric  force  and  the  countnft  sroductivitf.  The  miUion  more  by  1995.  The  ttatet,  i«  vyin|  for 
federal  fovenuneot  lint  dedded  to  fund  voca-  the  money,  could  choote  amonf  a  variety  of 
tionaleduationatthetunioftheceAtuiy.when  ttrate|ie$,  from  career  academiet  to  a»<aUed 
toduttiialiation  and  tmmigratiett  brovght  about  tech<preppromrotthatutetheretoufcctof  the 
great  economic  changet.  Now.  at  the  pott-indut<  community  coOeget. 
trial  age  setUet  in,  state  and  federal  govern-  The  country  wil  not  be  adopting  the  enviable 
menu  are  again  thinking  about  how  to  prepare  German  or  Danithapprenticeahipmodaii--and  for 
studenu  for  a  highly  competitive  job  market.  good  reaioa  The  imtitutianal  relttiomhipt  be* 
The  young  people  who  are  the  foots  of  the  t«een  high  achoolt,  buMwttet  and  labor  unions  in 
attention  are  lometimcscaicd  the  lorfocten  half.*  the  United  Sutet  don't  rttembk  tlwte  in  many 
TiM  country  lavttMyauppocUthote  who  choote  to  parts  of  Europe,  wbire  ioduttritt  rtidily  provide 
attend  post-aecondaiy  tchooL  But  it  does  akMtC  training.  ccfti6catk)n  and  guMMMdjobt  to  young 
ootUf^  for  the  SO  percent,  many  of  them  ditadvao*  people.  However,  the  admMiatnttiM  it  propoiing  to 
taged.  who  do  not  go  ^  a  two-  or  four^year  eitabliah  a  national  aloli  Modacd  board,  which 
dMTtt  (the  percentage  tiatt  10  75,  since  so  many  would  identify  and  certify  the  sidb  naadtd  to 
M  Co  complete  coltfeX  The  UMI  States  it  the  perform  sptdocvocationattMhti 
oohr  IndMttiatod  country  that  data  Mt  tomaOy  Al  thia  it  jutt  a  anul  tet  cT  the  overall 
trak  tiiaigin  in  particotar  vocational  skiMt.  investment  Mr.  OiotonbopM  to «aht  in edwation 
That's  partfy  why  vocationileducalioo  and  commu-  and  job  training.  Bacauac  of  the  optoaditeretiQn- 
aity  Foligis.  which  serve  as  ooamaUonal  training  ary  spending,  the  additiiwal  mooey— whether  for 
grounda,  are  margmahaed  Would  a  less  ad^.  vocational  education  or  the  job  Com  or  whatev- 
more  systematic  approach  help  both  to  lower  cr— won't  be  available  withovt  oONtting  cuts, 
dropout  rates  and  doee  the  skila  gap?  That's  just  one  reason  to  start  amal  and  ate  what 
The  Clinton  adffiinistratMo  would  answer  yes.  realty  works  in  a  country  wbcra  the  fadtral  govern- 
But  Mr.  Clinton'a  proooaala  aa  president  are  a  bit  ment  has  never  played  a  sifoifioant  rola  in  the 
nort  modest  than  tney  wac«  aa  a  candidate,  transition  from  school  to  work. 
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Where  Schools  and  Jobs  Meet 


THE  BIG dctelM Id  tducatioa arann ahrayi 
•boat  tiM  aoM  inpoctant  thioii,  ne  €or« 
oOmt  it  dttC  MBt  of  the  noit  tmportiat 

tion  bMMw  ttey'it  BOC  ooatroveniiL 

That's  ti»  noiy  viik  tfa«  tro«k«  totantt 
amotg  pelitidiM  Mi  tteaton  in  pro^ama 
MWl  at  cnatioc .  joh  opfoctuaitiaa  for  kigh 
tdMol  atudtMa  Mt  haadcd  to  eoOcit.  TUa  ia  a 
larga  iraiip  cl  AatricMa:  Oii^  •  «MrU?  (rf  Mi^ 

MWiot*cii^itaCii*iitii|fMtattMd 

aa  aoaaiiBgly  doaa  riiinniih»  batwto  atm» 
iofa  and  ateata  Iavda»  tbaa*  fifWM  90dM  to  a 
larft  praUaw  How  «il  tkt  atnteia  «4m  Mw 
•M  to  coltft  M  thi  alA  to  mMi  a  *oa«t 
MagataNM 

TMa  pnUa«  ia  tha  looM  o£  a  motet  to 
iMtttialf  tapoclaflt  pngraa  that  rMdai« 
Qm« toMlaat  FMy.  Hift ^cteko-weck- 
pnpoaal  ia  iwpii  10  iraMla  Itfi  adMl 
pynwaa  liafcipg  if liiBfc  tattkm  wMi aMh#. 
166  aiyirMico.  M  Ok^  mmtlmtm  if  Mdb  pro^ 
to  am^p-iM.aii  ml9^U^ 


food  eoouffa  Job  at  prepariof  them  for  work 
attuatiooa  that  viS  require  a  mix  of  technical* 
aaalytical  and  academic  sUOa. 

Mr.  Ciinloo'a  VM-to-worlT  program  re- 
flecta,  amoof  other  tfaiofi,  the  Kn^ttooa  uoder 
which  he  haa  to  foverm.  Hia  bit  provides  maioir 
aead  nooer  to  help  autea  and  local  achod 
ayatama  act  HP  the  procnaaa.  The  admiAia;nitka 
had  hoped  to  fH  $ro  aHttM  ii  tha  profnm*a 
fint  year,  b  the  hedfat  wtmtfiH  «o  far.  the 
ateUMratioA  haa  aahraiad  W  odhoa  and 
hopae  to  tM  thaae  piofMa  iMeiBf  ia  (our  or 
five  alatee.  For  ms  the  adaiiiiitratioo  ia  look- 
iof  for  $300  njlhott  to  cover  pregnuM  in  about 
haV  the  atatea.  If  aO  ioaa  wel.  H  wmdd  like  to 
dauUe  th«t  figare  aed  cover  aB  autea  by  1996. 

TiMae  aft  aMfl  auna.  but  thee  the  United 
Staiaa  hea  lagf  eaen  edttcetioQ  aa  primarily  a 
Me  aad  loeat  feapoeafttfity,  Mr.  Ointoe  U 
hopiiC  Ma  proywi  win  oedge  thoae  who  nm 
a^edifottM hiihe  right  diractkm  awl  create 
Modala  that  mmf  wtmtm  wil  waot  to  emulate. 
Mmt  tttlHii  M  «r  evwi,  ace  ainedy  eecourag. 
ihgpnpMealtgt  thaae  iaaa. 

twiihigy  aa  M  etter  araaa  such  aa 
oaMMaitr  haehfif;  Mr.  QtaftiB  ia  anerging  aa  a 
pnaUaM  «te  #aahi  M  hvfi  tanM  about  large 
$tmmi  hgKHMhaeMaemelBramai>e«peri- 
MHMI  pnpaML  TMa  ia  a  priee  ha  ia  paying  for 
the  cawfcty'a  iaeal  aaea  and  the  pakhc'a  doubu 
•belt  ii  >  II M  Mi'a  etteecy.  Sm,  aipartaeflU- 
tin  ia  est  ahngre  the  mat  and  Mr. 
ia  eanly  Mtag  ahoM  the  r«ht  prob- 
litliacMe,kaaunfyia, 
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Los  Anqelea  Times  9/5/9 
pA9t  2 


buf<M«Mf  art  iciliiy  Mk  U 
home  m4  MdUHf  ytwtll  is  iif  * 
tign  MtrMtf-tlMi  MitfiitaN  tiM 

 (A -««.- 

tlMi  MtM  tiMrt  «W  tiptr* 
UNMiflt  to  fm<f»  iftit  M  Mr> 

MMli  wM  to  «  «  piMriMk  A 
•ecMix  4evMto  I*  iBvtMlM  «My 


Mm.  MtouMMii  Ml  yto.  Imt* 

jrtft. 

•m  a  atdt^  tiyMg  I*  mmni 
tm»  Witt  im  mil  lurtli  wft  K 
kffsl  ticliNttoii  wto  w  to— ell 
of  Um  Wdfet  ftfMiRf  todiHL 


etfUcalunto; 

CtouMMctotoi  Alto  wN  iMcii 
prtmiMM  ptjTi  tto  to>w* 
uito  M  tto  ftoM  M  Mtato 
inmMrt  wM  tovt  I*  to  •««• 


•IC  CMtotiiUM  tar  Mtk  jito 
wofil  totoMiM     itoM  toito 


cdlift  sAif  Itoli  tctoil  (ratot* 
toa 

«yt  ftoltr  toMk  «nci«r  itito 
WiMTM^totto  HlMmH  AM* 


|)r,  M(  li  t  wnrtv  «ty  Mm  «MrM 
to  «flB«itta0  ato  aitor  intot. 
AwwtoM  UMt  art  ruilii  tor 
tto  rati  Mt  a(  iwt-wMdi  It  HOC 
priilctitit  at  aa/  ai«  totoy. 
AftoL  Mt  to  art  a  carttr.  Yt«ng> 
ttort  totvM  tato  a  1f«ai  vtov  a( 
munlJiiatoiaato. 


Sttortototf 
Ram  totor' 

UtottolMQi 


&v  a£tl  f^'^*'^5i^^ 


toftirttoto^nw 
•avaOAtoprto 


«MiicttMi  atoll 


WOmi  StotoK,  litatoi«  taw. 

tka  at  afa  *t  ato  II  Mw  aMtyar  a( 
f  aatlaiiiy, 

Latk  ai^to^pta  aM  araMto  jrtv, 
tto  wHMii  twnf  a  tow  tograt  to 
tor^HttotototoMaffatOO 


Tlto^'i  wliy 
audi  a 


§m  MM.  tona  atatoa  tiUr  ahmtoi 
aUaatfy  tova  atovt  piamto.  la  Mj*  ta  atci 
rtMwylvaato.  If  toauHwW^  atatoto^tttton 


_lOlaMra«* 
ticaatoiaip^ 

tto/ ft  aa  to  toMk  ato  latoataal 


aaMi^fe^iMto 

toy  Ratoll  to  «ar- 

 aactot  to  tto  mw 

Stt  ttort  art  «9part«ni< 
tot  toaito  Mt  ato  acMtva.  At  tto 
'to  Omt  Itoitor.  aaatoMtr  pto* 
w  atoOX  N>«y  AtoaM  Ml  It. 
ito»W^ttoarta.tottitotta 
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Washington  Post    Seotember  4,  19? 


Clinton  Pushes  Training 
For  High  School  Students 

/o6  Pteparation  for  TAoie  Not  CoUege-Bowid 


ByRutkMaftful 


GEORGETOWN.  Del.  S*pt  3- 
Prttidenc  Okiton  took  time  eirt  to- 
day from  werionf  on  heakk  care, 
wooyint  about  the  free  tn4e 
apeetneflt  MtA  *retnvcAtiA|r  (OV" 
etwneflC  to  promote  aooUcr  a** 
mioiatittioii  Miativt:  job  tnWag 

lOTgTMM  kt     iiiiooi  mwtmt 

Qiowl  titveM  to  titt  Smnx 
.Coyntjr  Alcpoi;  "wre.  iHwre  t  pt*> 
inn  calM  *>9enti0i  Skjnky^ 
Mpi  rtirfafi  titift  for  avMm 
earem.  titt  ttip  wae  M«t 
to  kithHilt  t  MMHct  iMro*Me4 
Mooth  tket  womM  irovUt 
Ibr  VloolK 
>  to  pnpMt 
I  lor  Ike  ilk 


few  Mooite  «a  kt  fBonod  «•  ill- 
tiatm  — di  M  IB  ttnmm  tthm, 
the  (roe  tcatfo  agrMMit,  litt  9rM> 


n  CMt  IMMV  t04lT  Mt  jMt  10 

iImwcmo  iInm  iM  MaiMtt.  kit  10 
Mkfe  tkt  90iK  tkat  «««CT  MoAMt 
joj^Miimniiikooiportiiiiyio 
ktiit   


 l«M,1tM« 

of  wkM  AMttei  kti  to4o  l»«*vt 
to  ckH^o.  WkCM  M  feifVltfHtf 
to  kt  tko  01^  MiMcH  mKi  fci 
tke  «oftt  ««M  0  ««Ni  fer 

4ottt*t  90  fli  Mi  i«  o  fMBiW 


No  aM  tkat  MtkoHifllkt 


tkt  StkiwHO'lfak  Cy^octum- 
ti«  ikt  of  im,  toCroAicod  Uic 
aooth,  vouU  provide  money  to 
itMto  aod  CO— iinitiM  to  develop 
aod  koptewaot  tnioiag  pcoframi 
aod  KiMiik  aotiooal  ataodards  for 
aud^adttraoM. 

nyTdgWarntinn  tilted  for 
I  in  ■■■■  ki  iitii  year  19H  im- 
ivoMvtMMM^kMttkcHouae 
kat  to  far  piavidid  for  ooly  $67 
iritai  md  oMMitioo  offidalt 
aaid  ^pMtrdfejr  tfcijr  tiopoct  to  te- 
coivo  iM  tk»  $100  aflboiL 

Okmoroctifodf  tifftooo  »od- 
fl  froM  OM  of  tkt  ttndM  ki  the 
$kywty  ndpia,  wrf  Mid  tkt  flitfat 
piM  fer  Ma  kitoiptat  trip  btck  to 
1  by 


*n«tt  kr  fMT  km  Irom  now.  if 
Tm  «aoM«  m  9m  tkt  Atlantic 
r  I  watn't  vety 


66.9 
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fM<MahMalMMhB«aMM«laCMM  in  gwiiwfcr«>«w<»UMii»ntilin>«nmint»li«l> 
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aiii|(iliii».IM.l»»i*«MI>Min»M  in»Hl     mitpfcm.  At  W(  wm  Trmm  Ocfk^,  •  tuimK. 


OmtonPutket't^cHcaPJolhTrainingfor  Youth 
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National  Journal  9/1 lA 


A  nST,  MAYBE,  fOR  THE  REINVEHTORS 


mmcmuLmmm 

President  Oimoii— «Hh  hit  Edyca* 
tioii  -fid  Later  S^crttancs. »  h»nd> 
fwl  0/  lUpMWicM  Md  Dtmocruk 
pois  Md  r:prctefMM*««  o(  boili  bwDM» 
and  Off  Mued  later  i«  to«-^o«rfd  a 
voMCh  apf  ««Mice>N^  tftiMii  ccMcr  at  a 
Gtott/twm  (Del)  aifpoit  m  Sept  3  to 
lotiC  Ml  ScSoot-io-Wocfc  OpponiMiMitf 
M. 

Byt  tlic  frttident  candidly  conceded 
tlw  the  p«Mtci<y  mum  mi|ht  not  wort. 
^  -This  iwue  that  we're 
I  mcettflf  hefc  atauc  todty 
I  may  ficm  acquire  a  peat 
deal  ct  pM'K  tnemion  became  we  re  nan 
fi|Ninf  atewt  if  he  told  an  apprcoacM 
crowd  o(voc*tiorialiraiiuii|  eiMhttiiain. 

The  consentus  that  coutd  deny  the 
PmideiK  headlines  mi|hi  obuui  for  the 
AdmimftfaiMi  the  cffortlei*  oonfretiio- 
nil  approval  It  w  dewn  by  the  <fid  of  the 
year. 

"Wc'ft  lOMif  to  nc«d  a  fiw  taay  «ic«^ 
nes  thU  CbN."  Laboc  Secittafy  ftobert  t. 
Iteich  Mid  in  an  interview  a  few  dtyi 
bcfM«  the  tour.  "I  wouldn't  bt  Mrpriaed 
if  both  Oemocms  and  KepuWcans  want- 
ed 10  show  cenatrtuemi  thai  there  were 
wne  thtnfc  we  couU  §tt  Mitthcr  on  and 
A>  itlniMly  ^uicUjf  and  endv  ~ 

One  reaaoft  for  the  i«clt  of  diitent 
appean  to  be  lenenl  affeemeM  thai  a 
nauontl  trannnf  lyuem  for  lH|h  achool 
inAiMaa  who  do  not  99  M  four-year  cel> 
leftt » lonf  peat  beiM  noceuMv  and  n 
cmiMMly  do*ab(e.  "We  an  no  tonper 
alM  M  bt  the  unhr  a^anced  natiun  m 
the  WQiM  wiihuul  i  9^%tm  for  pttMdM| 
ihia  kind  of  trawtflf.'  OnHon  rtmHided 


"lUfcty  do  we  h««c  wch  an  obvioui 
need."  Kcich  laid.  'And  rarcU  do  w« 
hawt  a  IMeral  uMtatnc  wrih  ^Kh  pelpe- 
We  proof  inie««r«l  tuut  thii  jre  domt  n 
anddOMf  nwtH.* 

Two  other  rcakm«  tor  the  coA|enial 
lifetMf  afforded  the  ptupoul  are  it«  low 
CUM  And  Kt  wnple  lefil  Mntcturc  'Tht 
pnc*  laf  n  not  hu|c. '  KcKh  V4td.  'Wc 
thmlt  *'\  cnott|h  10  ^tinuUc  jnd  huiU 
on  what  the  M«tc\  jr*.'  J^vny  t*ui  ntH  Hi 
much  that  it  n  |omi|  to  imitc  iN*  «rjih  of 
ihedc4kithjwk>  ' 

Tlte  kf  isUtion      i<»r  S''4«imili»i<<i  m 


liv;al  1^5  3n«J  54ixi  million  tor  nx^t 
I'Mfi.  The  Cinlon  bud^ci  inciu>j<J 
mitlton  uA4<r  iit  cxi\iinf  jutrinniv  ;.ir 
ptkM  proframt  in  liv^l  S«t  t^r.  h.>». 
«\cr.  the  Houw  has  jppropruMa  onU 
iit*.}  million;  the  Scnat<  h4s\tx  !i> «.1 

'A  lot  ot  peoptc  sion'i  un«krMjnJ  n^vL 
liillc  fnonc>-  there  «iU  tt.  vitd  S^muvl 
Hilpenn.  dtrcciof  of  the  .Am<iicjn  ^  t>uttY 
^icv  Fotvm  m  W^tnfion  jnil  jn  c^ru 
ad>o>cate  u(  whool-io-«mk  pro^rjm^ 
"My  bnprii  wony  tf  (ttaic^  ^nd  Ukju- 
>i«t|  cake  this  kftslaiton  wnou^N.  ih<rc 
won't  be  enoufh  of  a  carrot  io'k<cp  :t 
fotng  and  make  k  ^otk." 

If  Confreft  keeps  the  pfof ram  struc- 
ture ptopoied  by  the  Admmmrjtion.  it 
wiU  provide  a  test  of  the  Pr«^Kkni>.  t\\c^^ 
nes  about  retiAtntmi  tnicr|os<mm<niJi 
relaiioAS  by  reduCinf  tedcral  rul<«.  en- 
courafinf  coltateraiion  amonf  i<0<rji 
proframs  and  increasinf  cortipeniion 
amonf  the  states  for  federal  aid. 

'Tnii  has  a  litUe  bit  of  New  Democrat 
flavor  10  ilT  Keich  uid.  -We  rc  putting 
«aies  in  oompetttioA  with  one  jnothcr  .»n 
the  bea»  of  a  set  of  ctiiefla  we're  (k\  <k>p- 
in|.  We're  not  euaWiihini  a  burr  jucr3«.> . 
we're  not  SMndatini  aftyihtn|.  Tht«  1%  j 
way  of  doini  buunesi  that  (S  quiK  unusu- 
al for  the  federal  fovemment.' 

AN  of  which  putt  4  hufc  burden  on  the 
states  and  focalittes  to  make  the  oii<n- 
warrinf  factions  in  the  education,  ijbor 
and  busineu  communiiie»  coop<rjt< 
T)iere«re|einf  tobealotof  lurt  %4t^.' 
HalpetMi  saw.  iut  the  pro|rtms  Micce««. 
he  ccnti«y<d.  "^wii  diptnd  on  how  rcvw 
luic  the  Oepnrtments  of  tducaiion  jnd 
Ubor  are  |»in|to  be  in  sayMf  to  J  %iJic. 
Wc  dM't  iuat  want  more  of  the  >4mt.  ^< 
warn  sonnthmf  with  a  real  work  hj^rJ 
leanint  componmL  real  panmp^iikm  ^'i 
empioyefi  and  tabor.'  and  so  on.' 

At  the  Halt  and  toctl  level  the  pHcn- 
tial  of  :ht  profram  wilt  turn  on  ht-M 
tough  tht  states  arc  m  not  luti  (unJm^ 
enaittf  ptoytn  and  whether  kxji  %<«n. 
sortit  aft  |oin|  to  be  aMe  to  turn  o«m'i 
sub-ptr  pwyamt  (thti  fnigN  ha%e  j  loi 
of  pohncil  doutl,'  Halpcnn  said. 

Tht  AdnwMtration's  plan  a  to  cr<jiv  * 
lysiem  that  adheres  10  national  Mjnujr Js 
and  prowides  crtdemiah  portable  jsr«>s« 
the  countiy  that,  oonttheleu.  \hi%hini. 
ton  neither  fiMncts  nor  pa>%  (or  r-'<. 
federal  propam  It  slated  to  |otMt>'ts^  • 
tcnce  once  the  states  are  up  jno  ■  ^' 
nmf."  lUKh  wd. 
QufieatrKtifthcycandoii  ■ 
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Congress icn«1  Ouarttrl'/     Aurust  7,  1993 

ItClAl  fSVlCT 


HiU  Gives  Friendly  Greeting 
To  School-to-Woric  Plan 


The  Cliniiin  adminUtmion  ««nt  iu 
«choo>-to-«rork  l«f  i>ltti\-t  propouJ 
to  Ctpitoi  Hill  on  Aug.  5  m  p«rt  of  iU 
effort  to  raise  education  atandarda 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  force. 

School-to*work  proframt  aim  to 
help  hi|h  tchool  ttudenta  who  art  not 
going  to  collet t.  package  w«a  m«t 
with  bipartiitn  aupport  from  mem* 
bera  involved  in  education  and  labor 
iMuta  and  froai  buaintaa  aitd  labor 
groupa,  too. 

'^Thia  roeaaurt » tht  reault  of  a  co* 
operative,  btptrtiaan  effort  on  tht  part 
of  tht  admlAiatration  and  Congraae  to 
cotM  up  with  an  efTectivt  ayitan  to 
pftpare  young  ptopk  for  luceaaaful  ca* 
retra,"  said  Rep.  BtU  Goodling.  R*Pa.. 
the  ranking  mtnonty  member  on  tht 
Educatioti  and  Labor  Conualttat. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  B. 
Reich  and  Stcrttary  of  Educatton 
Richard  W.  Rilay  worked  together  to 
develop  and  promou  tht  initiativt. 

The  plan  ia  for  tht  ftdertt  govtra* 
ntnt  to  givt  atttaa  granta  to  dtvtlop 
a  ayattm  to  htip  non*<oUtgt*bound 
ftudtnia  acquirt  work  aUUa.  Accord* 
ing  to  tht  Education  and  Labor  da* 
partmanta,  7$  perctflt  of  Amtrica'a 
atudtnu  do  not  ractivt  coUagt  dt« 
grata  and  do  not  haivt  tht  aciMltmic 
and  job  skiUa  niidid  for  manuCtctur* 
ing  or  othtr  work. 

Undtr  tht  MU.  achool-to-worh  pro* 
gtaOM  would  vary  froaa  auu  to  auu. 
but  ttdi  ont  Muat  Movidt:  Itawiag 
about  work  with  job  trainiflf.  9«m 
work  ttpetiatct  and  wpftotoct 
laentoriag:  latriitt  •!  acketl  wftk  «§• 
raer  rounaiUi  twn  aty  tevaif*  at 
taatt  tnt  yttr  tf  ptMNtMidaty  ttftiot* 
tioo  and  tvahialiaM  W  idtirtiiy  atu* 
danu*  indiaiic  HfMtlka  aad  wttk- 
neaata;  and  rowdiaatfaa  mm$  tfli* 
ptoytra*  achotia  aiMl  atndaMt*  Akwc 
with  tht  traiiUac  ^  Hirkiw,  mm^on 
and  ctunaalota. 

"We  ait  tht  only  la^  ittduatri* 
allatd  nntiaa  with  no  forant  aynta 
for  htlpiacMiryouagpttflt...  aakt 
the  tranaiitoa  twm  tht  claaaitoa  to 
tht  warlu^act."  Rilty  aaM  in  a  alatt* 
maAL  ''Thnt  tranalaiat  to  loat  pro* 
ductivity  and  watiad  hu«nn  ptita* 
tlal." 


Reich  laid  in  tht  tame  tuteownt 
that  "a  Khoot'to*work  transition  tyi* 
tern  ia  critical  to  improving  the  tco* 
nomic  opportuntttea  of  our  young  pto- 
pit.* 

The  legialation  would  authorixe 
$300  million  m  ftKal  1995.  Adminia* 
tration  offtciaU  utd  they  intend  to  bt« 
gin  iaaulng  planning  granta  in  October 
uaing  eiiating  lawa  aa  authorisation. 

The  adminiatration'a  bill  would 
provide: 

•  Davatopmant  granu  for  all  tutaa 
to  eraata  achool*to*work  ayitaaa. 

•  Pivt*ytar  implenenution  granu 
to  auiaa  that  have  dtvaloped  plana. 

•Waivera  allowing  other  federal 
funda  to  be  uatd  with  Kfaool*too«ork 
programa. 

•Granu  to  localitiaa  that  art  ready 
to  put  a  achoo(*to*wQrk  prograa  in 
plact  tvan  if  their  auu  haa  not  yat 
rtcaivtd  an  implaownutiott  grant. 

•  Dirtct  granu  to  higk'povtity  ar> 
ata. 

Studanu  who  nniah  tba  prograB 
will  raceivt  a  high  acheol  dlploBa«  a 
cartifkau  or  diploma  fnm  a  poat* 
aacendary  Khool  and  an  occupational 
akili  ctrtirtcau. 

At  tht  National  Aaaociatkm  of 
Manufactuitft.  PhyUia  EImb.  tht  aa- 
nior  potky  dirtetor  for  tducation  and 
work  forct  tttdintaa.  anid  htr  orga* 
nitttion  aupporu  tht  adainlatratioo'a 
MOfoaal  and  plana  to  urgt  iu  aaaa* 
ban  to  pnrtkipau. 

^'It  pfohab^  wiU  bt  awdt  or  bro- 
ktn  by  how  much  tht  bminaaa  coaa* 
Munity  ia  brought  into  thia«**  Klaan 
aaid.  "UKiaMUly  the  jote  havt  tt  bt 
there." 

Eiaan  aaid  that  small  and  atdium* 
aiaa  huiiniiaH  will  need  tom»  incen- 


tive* from  government  to  participate 
''That'a  where  the  ]ub  xM«th  m.  It  ^il 
can't  come  trom  IB.M  and  Xtrux  4n4 
Tesai  Instrument*  and  Mutomla 
Many  of  them  are  already  involved  in 
theee  programs  * 

Calvin  vohnson.  a  legislative  repre- 
senutive  at  the  AFL-CIO  labor  one- 
niration,  said  that  the  proposal  n  a 
good  effurt  but  that  he  wants  tu  mike 
sure  it  is  an  education  program  end 
dota  not  turn  into  a  job*  program.  • 
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Will  Strg»t  Jftnt^njti^  Febrwry  22,  1*93 


CUntoa  to  Pu$h  Youth  Apprentketk^ 
ThatMoveStudenulntoSkiUedJoU 


WASHOfCTpN-MraOlMM 


 „  <j«MM  9t  <mam  "HMh 

At    AMrt  wMtin  «(»  «« iM«t  li 

 gT 


MIL  AM  !«.  MvtN  KMMr  tO. 


 to.. 

•ftiiMiitmiMii 


mm  m  m  mmm  m<  Iim  m 

MwMMM  llprMQCMM^  llfMtttti  {|it 


^  At  t  mmtmM  mt  imm  imv. 
iMM  li  emit  mRk.j.«  ttii  vtug 


ML 


llyMIl  tM;  dM  CMt  ruM  cmT 
•PM^^riiiMWtL  _^ 


  i»ii»ytftji».-taK 


A  Mini  pmrui  aiM      I,  Hh^ 

»  ttC  tMMMl  «(M-itt«iil«  li  It  M« 

CPlijijM|mMlilI»ilMlMlOl^^ 
Tfci  awM  UBiiwm  ilMi  inniim 

ntxiMrmfSii«mta««iM^fMiiMi 

Ptn<  VHI  OAlr  fCtAC  AMM  «r  MHlir 

P«|TUiiei«tfidy.  '!«oi<i«yiiiiM^ 


tue  «o«l«  «Mit  (Ml  Mt  i(  tut  s4iniiut- 
tf»m>nninimiiri;  ei«uiiM  Ubor. 
TUt  MMM  tnM  lir  yitn  Mvt  rvi 
It  MlM  iff  M  OM«ry'«  moit 


MMc  y«M  TOMi  Ml  tueiitkttU  tt 
vtMM*  MMM  MMM  ud  Meklty 
M. 


MMi«  M  MM  MU.  to  tMMft.  M 
MMMMMIM  M  MMtro(«OflHn 
M  M  IMMC  tf  Mk.  imM  VICM 
K.*lMtl 


Jl  «M  M»  Ml  to  Ml  M<  «M. 
IM  QMinitt.  9MMM  tf  M  AMTl- 

tAAMHim.  VA..«(tMMMOf  MPf 

MtifiwMinliiiiiMii.  "TnMMitt 

'7£mSm^**''*^  mm  AMTt* 

^OMlfMiMMlAlM^ 

y^?^^^^~if!viyfi^^^^^^y  It 

»MMylMlMM»MMM<M«y  JS 
Ml  JM  ffiMMMM  M  fiClAi  ctiM*"  t«^H. 
HPMg^MMKlMM.OlMAMtfMa 


 itrtnMMMiMnMM. 

MttMMbtMNMMMMMwMt 
MCftoiMtC'lMMM. 

m  M  tMM  tmmn  M  tnudt 
MiMr-  AM  «r  iMttn  tavffi't 
ffMaM  ftm  M»m  mm  om  twumi 

l>i<t  illlMlH  IMf  M  pM  MM. 

AMI  »  iMMIlMlllli  tU  Ctyilol 
MiMttHt  iMMi  «  tMM  MCnm* 
I  ftVTtdU  MMl  M  MMQf  Vt|9  tMttflM 
M  Mm  tf  IMMMt  MflMI'  ft> 
TtdTKMM  M  IM  MM  tttt  fTM 
MMM  nM  MMM  fMM  M"  KIIOMt 
MM  M  iHrtim  MMM.  >Bf  tt  M  M 
MM«  MMU  MMtM  M  V  M  Mr.  ftch 
'  ,MtNMlMMM|M.tvtMMUy 
Ml  M  M  Mtt  «r  McMiieai 


MMMAlotcounn 

Ml 


iMfMith. 
otcounn 

ffOACttAC>' 


wMft  My  MM't  Mm  foiM  mto  col 
MM  M  MM  HM>M,"  UM  Ms.  Ptn 
•Mi^ifiMMMrMiCf.  rtwr'- 
iMMIMMfiltMrriM 


aC4Miit«M 


 e  p»»ytia» 

UwilMMt  M  MCM.  tccMMMat  then 
MmV'  ML  fMMlM  iMkM.  "Whti 
It  M  MrtUM  M  Ml  IT  yM  |M  tunoA  m« 
M  •  W»t  dMy  tiK*  *tMMM." 
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AT  aCMOOI,  TO  WOftIC  »»0«KAH  or  0»»OAVM|ZTY  aKyvAY 

•u««*x  oeunty  Airyort 

lei49  A.N.  SDT 

•M«kon*«rowln«  atato,     (A>i»lZu«oT>  •ov»r«or  of  •  .man 

•«  *t»»»T     Ttiay  ««ro  .root .     ril .  r'^?2S*?ifr'*?* 


?;ss?.::.TV^  s"- J'^J5s*:5is":iot«;%;;<i^- 

•  •  >ro»i<l««t  —  all  of  thSS  for  teiiSS  Kl«.i'*J!J]f  *  ••uX<l  funotlon 
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JlitT2t^S!*?*i.w'^  *•  aor*  opportunity. 

SSSrlolS  SiSuStttT*  tooothor.     wo>ovo  «o  rocr«o«o  «h» 

^w.*^.^^..    J2S**1^  ^'•''^  ♦^•^  •••  horo  buoiaooo  ond  lobor  ond 

??w?f •  *rtio»  y»u  ooo  yownv  »oo»lo  oC  dlCCoron«  roeiol  %ne 
otbfiio  »ooplo  rooobiA«  ooro»«  «hoir  oorty 

iS2S  *M?SfoT^*  «w«uro  OC  Mtorioo  l<  iv<o  «oino^«o  bo  o 

.       «  »ioK«d  t:bo  «wo  Cobino«  iKOiDboro  who  oro  horo  wtth 
•o  todoy  booottoo  s  «hou«bo  «boy  oould  kol»  uo  «o  eroo«o  «ho« 
Cu«uro.     Tbo  ooorotory  of  l.«bor  bob  »otohT  hoo  boon  o  Criond  oC 
m%nm  Cor  «S  yooro,  ond  J  «hin»c  hoo  wri««oA  woro  «h^«htCully  «h«« 
ony  o«b«r  V*'*?*  I  if***  «u«uro  oC  «ho  Avorioon  worX 

Coroo  ond  «tio««o  boM»onin«  «o  uo  m  «hio  olotool  ooono«y, 

...  ^   ^w?*f  »«wco«to»  Diob  «iloy,  boo  boon  oy 

Criond  Cor  obou^  1»  yooro  how,  woo  my  ooliooouo  ond  ono  oC  «ho 
boo«  oovornoro  X  ovor  oorvod  wi«h  on  «bo  loowoo  oC  oda«o«i«n  ond 
oeoi^ooio  dovolopMont.     Sn  o«hor  wordo,  ono  oC  «hoo  lo  o«  «ho 
^•*>^r  0^p^r^m•m^,  «ho  o«hor*o  o«  «bo  lCd\ieo«ion  ooi»or«»«n«,  bu« 
«hoy  bo«h  «mdoro««n«  «bo«  IC  yow  won«  o  «oo«  ooonow&e  Co«uro. 
«boro  oon  bo  no  o&»»lo  dtvioion  bo«woon  worb  ono  loomino.  wo 
iiuo«  do  boeb.  (Ap»louoo.) 

 In  *ho  loo«  oovorol  %on«ho  ond  in  «ho  nontho  ohood, 

you  will  aoo  o  lot:  oC  yul»lto4«y  «bou«  o«hor  ini«io«»voo  oC  our 
•<iMini««ro«&oni     THo  ooonotulo  »lon  x%m%  roduood  «ho  doCioi«, 
inorooood  iaoon«ivoo  to  invoo«,  oCCorod  vo  p«rcon«  oC  our  aoall 
bu«in*o»oo  •  ohonoo  «o  roduoo  «hoir  «om  burdon«  bu«  only  i«  choy 
romvoat  in  |Sb«lr  buolnoooos  ond  ««v*  %mu  rollof  %•  to  9oroon«  oC 
«ho  worbln«  yoor  Coatlltoo  xn  «ho  stoto  of  bolaworo. 

.         ^  ^»bo  r»liivon«ln«  «ov«moon«  »ro«ro«i  «ho«  vioo 

^rooidont  will  onneunco  nrnttt  woob  «ho«  will  hoii»  uo  «o  vir«uolly 
rovolutionloo  o  lo«  mt  «l»o  thlnva  oboue  tH«  Codarol  vovovno^nt, 
t:o  olioino«o  woo«o  ond  InoCCioionoy  ond  «ivo  ftll  oC  you  bottor 
voluo  Cor  yowr  «ok  dollor* 

THo  bool«h  «ro«roaii  «bo«  «bo  viro«  t«ody  hoo  worKod  on 
oo  hord  Cor  oovorol  Mo^ho  now.  wHiob  will  Cinolly  oivo  ovotry 
Aoorioon  Coolly  «ho  oo«v»l«y  oC  knowino  «hoy  w«n*«  looo  «hoir 
hool«h  oorc  IC  «hoy  looo  «holr  jobo  or  oowoono  in  «hoir  Cuoily  m 
born  wi«h  o  oori^o  nodiool  oondieloo/  ond  will  «ivo  «ho  Amocicon 
buolnooo  ooMiuai«y  «bo  ooouronoo  cbo«  wd*ro  no«  ooina  «o  bonkrupe 
tho  ooun«ry  ond  wroob  «bo  ooonotnr  by  oon«inuino  «o  opond  ooro  ond 
•oro  And  Mro  Cor  «bo  oo»o  bool«b  ooro.  (Applouoo.) 

X  will  oob  «ho  eoKorooo  «o  opprovo  wi«h  «ho 
ooondiion«o  «bo«  ««o  ooourod  «bo  «rodo  o«roo«on«  bo«woon  «ho  Uni«od 
o«o«oo  ond  Conodo  ond  mokioo  booouoo  X  boliovo  i*  will  oroo«o 
woro  5ob«.    And  wo«ii  bovo  •  vi«orou»  doboto  «A»ou«  «ho«.  bu«  x 
will  «oll  yow  «Klot     «bo  rooi  »roblo«  wo*vo  vot  rion«  now  m 
Aaorioo  m  oroo«in«r  mmv  Jobo  lo  roo«od  ««  looo«  in  »or«  in  «tto 
Coe«  «ho«  our  oMporeo  oro  no«  ooilino  obrood  booouao  wo  svovo  i-.o« 
■lony  «rodo  borrioro  in  «ho  world  ond  olow  ooonoMio  orowth 
ovorywboro . 

l»o«ln  AMorloo  lo  «ho  oooond  Coo«oo«  «rowino  |ior«  oC 
«ho  ««orld.     Tboy  oon  buy  ooro  oC  our  «hinoo,  ond  «hoy  ohould. 

And  Cinolly,  oonotor  bidon  ond  X  oro  ooino  «o  %wr)i 
on  o  now  orlao  bill  «bo«  will  »u«  ooro  polloo  oCCiooro  on  «ho 
•xroot  and  «oXo  moro  «uno  ou«  oC  «bo  hondo  oC  our  ohildron. 
<Ap»louoo. ) 
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ror  two  canturHaa  our  aducstHon  ayacam  haa  alwava 
baan  ada<tuata  to  tha  taaX  and  Haa  halpad  ua  to  kaap  allv!  cHa 

?:t^s';io:'':5uS:si5!;.^**'"^ " '^•^    pp*^rtuniSj  to* 

•trugflling  hard  to  r*aa««bliah  tha  pr»»i»«  that  JJfopla  that  work 
hardor  and  ara  »ora  product&va  ahauld  aarn  Mora  5on5y  yiS!  l5  S5d 
yaar  out;  a  world  o£  inatant  «o»»unl<:atlo» ,  aupa'aSnlc 
tranapertatlon.  worldwlda  tachnolo«&aa  xn  olobal  aarXata  and  a 
^JI^S**"!'  •'^^••^^'^ot  Xnowladoa  and  invantiSS"  wl  hJJ.  t^faJa 
S5^-.£;fi«*?**  ••>»J^«        -^li^  h«va  tha  baat  ayataa  of  hlohar 

iyatl-^^S  iS.ii;..!!2**iS'.'''  ''"i^  -dvancad  country  wlthSuf  a 

ayatam  to  vuarantaa  that  avary  atudant  that  doaaa«t  «o  on  to  a 
four-yaar  eollaga  inatltutlon  haa  tha  opportunity  to  ba  In  thl* 
provrM  or  ona  llXa  It  that  wa*ra  ealabratln«  hara  today. 
lApplauaa.)    wa  don*t  do  that.  lApplAuaa.) 

...  >»«PP«5«'^    wa  aaa  thaaa  youno  paopla  talk  and 

wa  aaa  thaaa  youn«  poopla  danonatrata  thalr  akllla^  «nd  our 
haarta  ara  fillad  with  joy,  and  wa'ra  proud  and  wa  know  thay<ra 
901n«  to  hava  a  daeant  futura.     what  wa  don't  aaa  hara  today  la 
S5f  -J^?*?***^**?'  tha  hlyh  acheol  yraduataa  in  thla  country  do 
not  go  on  to  collaya,  75  poreant  of  tha  hl«h  aahool  oraduataa  in 

i Hi' *2*iJSiS2f.f "if 5  nowh«r»  naar  all  of  thaM 

ara  in  proar««a  liMa  thl«  whlah  ahauld  atart  whan  Ttiay  ara  in 
nl«h  aahool.     That  la  what  thla  la  all  about  today.  lApplauaa.) 

burln«  tha  l$-yaar  parlod  froa  l»9«  ta  l»a»4  tha 
wa«aa  of  youA«  hlfh  aehool  vraduataa        that  la  yaun«  paopla  who 
ara  undar  a»  who  had  only  a  hlvh  ««hOi,    dlplooa        droppod  about 
40  poreant  in  raal  toraa.    tha  wa«aa  of  youn«  hl«h  aohaol 
dropouta  —  that  la,  poopla  who  ara  worktfl«  full-ta.M  —  drappad 
avan  Bora.    Whyt    »aoauaa  of  tha  downward  praaaura  on  thoaa  waoaa 
aauaad  by  «labal  aoapatltlan*  cauaad  by  vaehanlaatlan,  oauaad  by 
all  tha  praaauraa  that  you  all  know.     Put  yau&«  paopla  who  oot  at 
i««;«^«»*«  yoara  of  poat-hl«h  aeheol  training  ralatad  to  a 
workplaca  aklll  for  which  thara  la  a  danand  in  thla  global 
aoonooy  wara  avarwhaXalngly  aora  llkaly  to  «at  good  joba  with 
rlalng  inaowoa. 

And  wnan  you  look  at  tha  Anarlcan  aconomy,  whan  you 
aaa  tha  unaopXoymant  rata^  ar  you  aaa  tha  inoona  atatlatlca,  you 
Know  that  tkay*ra  groaaly  ovaralMollf lad.     If  tha  una«play«»nt 
rata  la         poreant^  trtiat  it  raaliy  waan*  la  that  tha 
unowploMont  roto  among  pooplo  ovor  4o  with  collaga  aduaatlana 
about  >.$^poroant,  which  la  alooat  aaro.     You'va  gat  alo«at  tha? 
Many  paopla  walking  avoun^  at  any  glvan  tloa.    »u«  tha 
unanploy»ant  rata  aoong  young  paopla  who  drop  out  of  high  achool 
May  bo  so  parcant.     And  it  thoy  happao  to  llva  In  a  placa  whara 
tnara'a  alraady  high  unaBploy^ont ,  it  aay  ba  4o  ar  to  parcant. 
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^-.-..*»^'*^*  •♦•tin*  hmf  •Itout  totfor  »»y 

5iS21i??  f^if*w^*-    THo  bill  tfc«t  X^l»tro4u«od  okortlr  boforo  tbo 

hovinv  tbo  old  fl«tito,  tout  tbo  old  flvbto  bovo  ftot  providod  tho 
nM»  aolution*  tbttt  Aaori.o«  «Mpor«toly  noodo.  And  tbot  ic  wbot 
wo  oro  boro  to4«r  to  ooob. 

Clion«o  lo  voinv  to  hop^n  in  tblo  country,  mo 
prooidont  oon  yroaioo  to  ohiold  tbo  Anorlcoo  poo^lo  ffroa  tko 
chongoo  «oln«  on*    And  onybody  %bnt  trioo  to  lo  otityly  not  bolno 
oondid.    Tbo  ffool  ^ootion  lo  wliotbor  ohon«o  lo  volng  to  bo  tbo 
frlond  ot  tbooo  younv  poopio  mn€  xhm  root  of  uo  or  our  onooy. 
And  tHot  dopondo  o«  «Aothor  «fo  oon  odopt  to  ohonvo. 

Thio  pro^roii  todoy  lo  on  oxopplo  of  wbnt  Antrico  boo 
to  do  to  odopt  to  ononvo.     tro  eon  no  lon«or  offford  to  bo  tr*o  only 
odvoneod  notion  in  tho  world  wltbOMt  •  oyoto»  for  pcovidinf  tbio 
kind  off  troinin«  ond  oduootion  to  ovorybody  who  dooon't  ao  on  ond 
9ot  o  ffour-yoor  oollogo  do^oo.     Wo  con  do  bottor.     Wo  eon  bovo 
proQrrooo  Xifco  tbio  ovorywhoro.    And  tbot*o  %ibot  our  lo«iol«tion 
io  dooivnod  to  do.  (Applouoo.) 

Tbio  Xo«lolotlon  booloolly  will  oupport  looming  in 
tho  workploao,  looming  in  tno  oohool  roo««  ond  ooonootiono 
botwooa  tbo  worKplooo  ond  tbo  ocbool  rooii.    xt  will  involve  oil 
kindo  0t  profprooo  tbot  oro  worblng.     zt  io  not  o  bi«  ffodorol  top- 
down  progroii*  tout  wo  will  bovo  oono  coonon  otondordo  o 
oortlCiooto  tbot  woono  •o«otbinir  wbon  you  ffinioli  o  pro«roo« 
noonlngful  loomlnv  In  tbo  worbplooo  ond  in  tbo  oohool  rooo,  o 
rool  oonnootion  tootwoon  work  ond  ocbool*  ond  o  rool  obonoo  to  got 
o  )oto. 

Attd  wboa  conbinod  with  tbo  otbov  o«9or  piooo  off 
oduootion  loglolotion  thot  %«o  hovo  in  tbo  congrooo,  tbo  ooolo 
aooo  pro^nroA*  whiob  oooko  to  onobrmo  in  tbo  low  tho  notlonol 


oduootion  goolo  thot  tbo  fovornoro  odoptod  olong  with  tho 

rrovlouo  odnlnlotrotlon  of  Prooidont  bush  boob  i»  tboi 
oglolotlon  will  o«tobXl«h  for  tbo  f irot  tlno  o  notlonol  •ystoti 
off  oblll  otOAdor4d  oo  tbot  yo«  will  ootuolly  bAOW  wbotbor  yoti'ro 
looming  wbot  you'ro  ouppoood  to  loorn  by  notlonol  otondordo  ond 
whotbor  tboy  otoofc  op  with  tho  «lobol  oo»potltloo,  Tbot  lo  wbot 
wo  ooob  to  Aohlovo  —  not  with  o  now  ffodorol  bwroouorooy*  toot  by 
building  on  oocoooooo  llbo  tblo.  (Applouoo.) 

Tblo  bill  involvoo  o  blotorlo  portnoroblp.  too, 
tootwoon  ttoo  Ooportoonto  off  sdoootion  ond  tootoor.    Tboy  will  oort 
of  oporoto  libo  vontttvo  oopigolloto.    Tboy  will  provide  oood 
oonoy  to  ototoo*  dot  tbo  poolo  o*d  tbo  otondordo,  «lvo  woivoro  t« 
cofMunltloo  to  glTo  tbo«  noro  fflontitolllty  oo  tboy  oot  op  now 
progroaio^  ond  ro^iro  tbot  ttoo  vrodwntoo  ottoin  rool  obill 
oortlfflontoo  tbot  vorlfy  tbo  polity  off  tboir  troinlng..   but  tbo 
dooign  ond  plonnlnt  ^ff  tbo  profroto*  will  bo  lofft  to  ototoo  «nd 
oonnuaitloo  ond  oduootionol  Inotltwtlono  wbo  know  tooot  bow  to 
oddrooo  tho  loool  poooltollltloo* 

yinnlly*  tho  oohool  to  worb  logiolotlon  will  onoblo 
our  notion  ffor  tho  tirot  tlno,  to  orooto  tho  bind  off  portnorottip 
thot  wo  oo  dooporotoly  nood  toot%*oon  oohoolo,  buoinooooo^  lobor 
ond  oooMuoltloo*  oo  thot  wo  oon  ooonoot  oor  pooplo  to  tho  rool 
world* 

Tbot*o  Why  tho  Buolnooo  boundtoblo«  tho  Hotioool 
Aoooolotlon  off  Monuffootororo*  tho  tinltod  ototoo  diootoor  off 
coonoroo»  tbo  Wotlonol  Alllonco  off  buolnooo.  tho  Ayt.-CSO*  oAd 
loodlog  hoputolloon  ond  ponoorotlo  logiolotoro  oil  oupport  thio 
loglolotlon. 

tt  wo  oro  golnr  to  proopor  In  tho  world  tow4rd  which 
wo  oro  hooding*  wo  bovo  to  roooh  out  to  ovory  ono  off  our  young 
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P*«PX«  «no  *r««t  •  bava  tha  tr«talf»9  to  gat  it.  v« 

th«««  tha  raat  of  urn  pay.     wa  iM^y  in  unaaployvant.     Wa  pay  m 
W  i»  «oata.     Wa  pay  in  diuv  coata.  ^ 

  And  wtMMt        Malta  •duoatlon  co«a  allva  mm  It  h%«  fot 

S5.^2!«r*^'  P«oPla  who  atxO*f«4        Utalr  plana,  t^an  Ka  anahla 
SiSSiUiJ  Ji?  >»^«tory         aolan««  t«  tJia  practical 

teulldlng  a  futura  that  «ll  of 
VJ.ri^J  ^?  f  ^""5  **•  X  •nil  aay  it  a«aln  —  wa  Muat 

^f**'^-*^  lotagrata  aarloua  aoada»lc  atudy  lato  tba  »*orXpl*tfa7 
J5*Ji^5?  in  hl«b  ncAool  an^  ooBtlnuln«  fSr  at  iJSIt  tSo^yUJ; 
«har«aftar  for  aVary  ona  who  naadw  it. 

Xf  wa  Oo  It,   If  w«  «o  It,  wa  ar 


?         **•        » tmi  ia?  i;  win 

^V*?.^^  lotagrata  aarloua  aoada»lc  atudy  lato  tba  «MrX»l«tfa. 
J5*Ji^5?  in  hl«b  ncbool  an^  ooBtlnuln«  fSr  at  iJSIt  tSo^vMM 
«har«aftar  for  aVary  ona  who  naadw  it. 

..w-         ?'        ^  ^5'  1*»  wa  ara  tfomv  to  do  mm  much 

aaythlnv  mlmm  wa  could  do  to  guarantaa  moat^aricana  *  raal 
•hot  at  a  good  futura.     And  if  wi  don't  all  pf  our  oth2?,  a"  af 
?llll*'i55Sa!2T'**"*^^  inltlatlvaa  will  bs  oonal^nad  to  laaa'thli  ' 

^  ^  X  «ot  Into  thla  laaua  vhan  s  waa  a  «ovarnor  of  a 

2?*  Dfl«*'«r«,  and  X  aaw  too  »any  p«opla  worfclno 

thalr  finvara  to  tha  bona  for  laaa  and  laaa  anS  laaa:  too  wSny 

too  mmxty  paopla  wao  didn't  havo  uipraaalva  acadanlc 
?bSS*5ii?I5*?**i  *>"*^*'*':*  J»i«nty  a»art  anouvh  to  laam  anythioy 
2l!frw^???5*^5**..******        eompata  and  win  in  thla  ylobal  aconony.  x 
2S2tJ5J2;**5***2'..V  •  vovarn^r  ChAt  if  X  avar  had  a  chanca  to  do 
;r;rb2?a*5SSf5y*5i5ay?  -^""^'y-  ^  ^«  thaf  wb*r 

• 

.«««^^t.  i  I?"        support  thla  la^ltflatlon  juat  llAa  you 

fKyway.     x  want  yo\i  to  aupport  tha  idaa  tbat 
tha  public  and  prlvata  aactors  all  ovar  AMarlca  ca»  do  for  all  of 
our  younv  paopla  who  naad  It  what  thla  pro«r«»  haa  dona  for  tba 

todayi     provlda  a  awooth  tranaltlon 

froM  achool  to  work. 

^  *o  far,  900  hl^h  achoola  atudanta  hava  pareioipat*d 

in  Opportunity  skyway.     Many  of  tham  ara  on  routa  to  caraar*  iw 
2-  »alntananca,  avlanlca  and  alrllna  pllo«ln«.     New  tbayll 

find  out  how  »uoh  al«*bra  ajtd  «ao«raphy  tbayva  laamad.  And 

••y^thla,   x*n  on  my  way  bacX  to  waabln««on  now  ualny  a 
flight  plan  that  tha  atudanta  praparad.  (ApplaMaa.) 

Thraa  or  fo«r  ho«ra  froa  now,  if  x*«  wandarlng  out 
ovar  tba  Atlantlo  aomawbara  —  (laugbtar)  —  x'li  know  X  waan't 
vary  purauaalv*  today. 

Vbara  ara  prograaa  lAka  tbla  ona  all  ovar  tha 
•awntryi  wa*ra  «alA«  to  build  tba«.     Put  wa  naad  your  balp.  itax« 
waak  «dMn  tba  Congraaa  oaaaa  bach  X  aacn  ona  of  you  will  «o 

wbat  you  enn  to  ancoura«a  thm  Vnlta4  Stataa  coagraaa,  without 
rm^mrA  %o  party,  to  aabraca  tbla  «*w  approach  to  a  naw  aeonoaiy  t« 
tbaaa  younf  p«opla  a  »aw  fwtura  and  «lva  Aaarlca  a  bat%ar 
utura . 

^  Wa  can  maka  a  raal  dlffaranoa,   folKa,  a  raaa 

Clffaranca  if  wa*ll  paaa  thla  la«lalatlan  and  «at  about  provldlna 
•vary  youn«  p*opla  tha  opportunity  to  ba  aa  aalf *aaauraA.  as 
knowladyaabla,  aa  aklllad  aa  tha  youn«  paopla  you  haard  fro« 

^^my.     That* a  an  Important  la«aey  wa  au«ht  to  laava  to  th^i*. 

TnanH  you  and  Ood  blaaa  you  all.  (Applatt*a.> 
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To  Promote  Workforce  Competitiveness 


I.  The  Transition  from  SrhoftI  fo  Work 

One  of  our  countr>''s  greatest  challenges  in  the  area  of  workforce 
development  is  to  restructure  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  The 
Competitiveness  Policy  Council  concluded  m  March  J993  that  because 
of  our  failure  to  better  integrate  school  and  wori(.  "ue  are  producing  a 
substantial  cohort  of  workers  with  poor  basic  skills,  little  understanding 
of  what  work  demands,  and  limited  grasp  of  how  to  find  a  good  job  or 
get  good  training." 

Employability  preparation  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  young  people 
into  productive  careers  must  become  a  priority  mission  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  An  essential  element  for  that  transition  is  to  ensure  that 
a!]  graduates  have  acquired  at  least  the  competencies  and  skills  outlined 
in  the  SCANS  report  so  that  the  high  school  diploma  becomes  a  certificate 
of  achievement.  In  addition,  students  should  be  taught  the  principles  and 
processes  required  for  participation  in  high  performance  work  teams  and 
total  quality  environments.  These  are  critical  "life  skills"  for  personal 
development  and  effectiveness  in  all  working  environn>ents.  public  and 
private. 

Few  employees,  if  any.  will  be  able  to  plan  on  lifetime  emplo\'ment 
security  ulth  their  employers.  Emplo>-ment  security  needs  to  be  re- 
defined  as  employability  security.  College  and  non-col lege*bound  youth 
should  learn  these  employability  skills.  Creating  this  awareness  will 
involve  cumculum  change  and  should  begin  early  in  junior  high,  continue 
through  high  school  and.  in  fact,  become  pan  of  the  learning  curriculum 
of  workplaces  throughout  our  Nation. 

Reforms  of  trie  public  education  system  to  support  programs  related 
to  the  transition  from  school  to  work  should  be  based  on  systemic  reform 
of  the  schools,  and  should  accord  with  the  nine  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Roundubte's  public  policy  sutement,  "The  Essential  Components  of  a 
Successful  Education  System." 

Present  '*school*to*work**  programs  encompass  a  variety  of  models 
being  tried  throughout  the  US.  Youth  apprenticeships,  tech*prep.  career 
academies,  cooperative  education,  junior  achievement,  and  school*bascd 
enterprise  ail  offer  promising  approaches.  Community  colleges 
could  play  an  important  role  in  this  process,  including  using  retired 
professionals  in  fields  such  as  engineering,  accounting  and  Rianagement 
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information  :»ystems  to  provid*  training.  To  mttt  the  n««d$  Af  non- 
college-bound  youth,  effective  school -to-work  transition  programs  uitl 
require  the  following: 

•  Recognition  of  the  centra)  role  employers  mutt  play  in  effective 
school-to>work  transition  programs  -  in  the  development  of  standards: 
in  curriculum  preparation;  in  the  design  of  structured  work  experi- 
ences and  other  school-to-work  models:  in  the  certification  process: 
and  in  the  creation  of  work-based  learning  opportunities  for  students. 

•  Deftnition  of  the  skills  required  based  on  the  **customer  driven** 
approach.  In  addition  to  the  basic  readiness  skills  recommended  by 
SCANS,  workforce  competitiveness  also  requires  the  development 
of  skills  needed  by  high  performance  workplaces.  The  development 
of  these  skills  shouM  be  one  element  of  a  broader  partnership 
among  business,  education,  labor  and  government  to  implement 
the  principles  of  Total  QuaUty.  **Quaaty^  skills  standards  should  be 
emphasized  at  all  levels  *  primar>;  secondary  and  post-secondary. 

•  A  ourriculum  that  integrates  Khool*based  and  work  site  learning, 
developed  jointly  by  schools,  busineu  and  labor  whv«rc  appropriate, 
that  will  insure  that  there  are  high  standards  for  graduation  and  that 
studenu  learn  the  required  skills.  An  effective  sdKwl-to-work  transi- 
tion curriculum  will  include:  orientation  to  occupational  categories  and 
emplo>Tnent  opportunities:  understanding  of  occupational  duties,  skill 
requirements  and  performance  outcoflMs.  instruction  about  required 
school  courses  and  Job  skill  devek>pment;  a  career  orienution  process 
to  help  studenu  appreciate  their  preferences  and  aptitudes  and  how 
tnese  are  linked  to  specific  curricula  and  job  skill  development;  and 
improved  teacher  training  in  the  school-to-work  transition. 

•  Busineu.  large  and  smaU«  should  become  engaged  with  local  education 
agencies  and  schools  to  improve  the  school-to-work  transition  process. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  incentives,  including  tax  incentives, 
to  encourage  greater  employer  engagement  in  school-to-work  pro- 
grams. An  effective  collaboration  between  schools  and  business  must 
ensure  that  transition  programs  uach  students  the  skills  that  busi* 
ness  needs.  In  the  end.  this  will  be  the  best  incentive  for  active 
business  partidpatk>n. 
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A  system  for  giving  credential.*  for  tho*e  acquiring  the  skills.  Buf  ine*5 
ultimately  will  need  to  make  the  commitment  that  where  the  achieve- 
ment of  :fkill  credentials  is  bailed  on  the  principle$  of  competitivene^^ 
and  Total  Quality,  such  credentialf  viill  be  a  meaningful  factor  in  hiring 
decisions,  along  ^Rith  legal  considerations  and  actual  job  requirements. 

Considerable  infrastructure  barriers  exist  that  may  prevent  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  the  scale  of  school-to-work  programs  in  the  t'.S.  Concerns 
about  the  availability  of  teachers  and  mentors,  student  salaries,  curri- 
culum, certification  of  skills  achievement,  and  the  integration  of  aca- 
demic and  workplace  learning  demand  careftil  consideration.  The  U.S. 
government  could  be  a  caulyst  in  ftinding  pilot  projects  designed  to 
replicate  "best  practices**  and  in  helping  to  build  capacity  at  the  sute 
and  local  levels  to  improve  the  Khool-to-work  transition  and  employer 
cooperation  viith  educational  institutions.  In  addition,  the  government 
can  play  an  important  role  in  identifying  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion about  successful  school-to-work  nriodels  at  home  and  abroad. 
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2.  Skill  Standard* 

The  United  Swie»  has  no  accepted  $und«rd.«  for  the  *kill«  needed  for 
the  «uccef«ftd  perfonnance  of  moet  fKm«pro*c^onil  occupations  nor  any 
accepted  mean*  for  measunnf  the  level  of  such  sUUs.  Many  have  argued 
that  the  development  of  a  competitive  workforce  requires  such  stand- 
ards to  ensure  that  workers  are  trained  to  skills  levels  benchmarked  to 
ih  t  highest  standards  of  our  inumattonal  comptUtors.  A  few  industries 
have  established  such  standards  and  a  number  of  pUot  program?  to 
develop  them  in  other  industries  and  occupations  are  currently  under- 
way  by  industr>-  associations  and  others  with  some  funding  from  the 
Federal  government. 

A  workforce  development  s.mem  that  meets  the  demands  of  an 
internationally  competitive  economy  requires  workers  to  acquire  skills 
that  meet  appropriate  standards.  The  Competitiveness  Policy  Council 
reports  that  four  in  ten  VS.  business  executives  say  they  cannot 
modemite  their  equipment  because  their  workers  lack  necessar>-  skill*. 
Work  readineu  skills  should  include  the  five  workplace  competencies 
identified  by  SCANS  (resources,  inurpersonal  skills,  information,  sys- 
terns,  and  technolog>*)  and  the  three-part  foundation  skills  (buic  skills, 
thinking  skills  and  personal  qualities).  Wth  respect  to  skill  standard*, 
the  focus  shouW  be  on  "customer**  rcquiremenu  and  should  involve  the 
following  elements: 

•  Volunur>%  flexible  national  occupational  skill  standards  should  be 
developed  by  a  partnership  among  business,  education,  labor  and 
government  driven  by  the  principles  of  workforce  competitiveness 
and  Total  Quality. 

•  The  federal  government  can  promote  the  devetepment  of  u-orld-class 
skill  standards  by  encouraging  busineu  to  establish  and  disseminate 
standards  of  excellence  which  will  improve  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  the  VS.  The  role  of  govenunent  in  the  development 
and  promulgation  of  sUIl  standards  shouU  be  one  of  leadership  and 
gukianct  rather  than  one  of  control  and  mandates. 
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Method?  should  be  developed  to  measure  whether  M\  level:*  have 
been  attained.  Hith  maximum  recognition  of  the  need  for  local 
t)e\ib))ity  and  special  needs,  and  continuous  reexamination  of  new 
nkilU  needs. 

Certificates  of  attainment  of  these  skills  should  be  used  as  significant 
factors  in  hiring  decisions,  along  with  legal  considerations  and  actual 
job  requirements. 

Workforce  development  programs,  whether  school  to  work  or  adult, 
should  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  train  workers  to 
meet  such  skill  standards. 

Standards  should  be  benchmarked  to  world-class  levels  of  perfor- 
mance and  this  benchmarking  data  should  be  made  widely  accessible 
to  companies,  training  institutions,  and  schools. 

Pilot  projects  should  be  established,  lAithin  a  flexible  basic  frame- 
work that  will  speed  time  to  market  of  initial  standards  development 
and  testing.  The  C.S.  will  gain  ground  faster  if  «ach  industry-based 
partnership  is  given  the  flexibility  to  take  risks.  tr>-  alternative 
approaches,  and  adapt  quickly  to  its  customer  input. 
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